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Battered and bleeding but basically sound 
is the way Labour Minister Bryce 
Mackasey describes Canada’s industrial 
relations system. How can the system be 
repaired ? The Labour Gazette presents 
this month the viewpoints of three men— 
an industrialist, an academic and Mr. 
Mackasey. See ’’Collective Bargaining 
Under Fire,”’ p. 14. 
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New Year 


messages 





Our common 
responsibility 


Hon. Bryce Mackasey 


Minister 
Canada Department of Labour 


We are now one year into the decade of the 70s. Four 
eventful months have passed since I expressed, in my 
most recent Labour Day message, certain views regard- 
ing the nature of Canadian society and the individual 
involvement on which the democratic system depends. 
I said then that I hoped the 70s would be remembered 
for the extent of participation by Canadians in the devel- 
opment of a strong and stable economy, and for the 
growth of a sense of collective social responsibility. 


The attainment of these goals is, in itself, our common 
responsibility. We alone will answer for the quality of 
our future. 


Central to this concerned involvement is the tripartner- 
ship of labour, management and government which, at 
this time, must deeply examine a vital structure—our 
collective bargaining system. 


The effects of industrial unrest are evident. So, too, is 
the fact that the system must be adapted or modified 
in some way to make it more responsive and effective 
in dealing with the collective bargaining realities of 
today. This system has served Canada well in the past, 
and the foundation upon which it was raised deserves 
preservation through modification. 


A senior management personality and a well-known 
economist have recently dealt with the same question 
that faces me: How to eliminate the weaknesses of 
today’s collective bargaining system? What the three of 
us are doing is engaging in a responsible dialogue. Given 
the vital elements of co-operation and a responsible 
awareness of the public interest, a more mature process 
of industrial relations is bound to result. Working to- 
gether, labour, management and governments must aim 


2 





at a new collective bargaining machine, attuned to th 
times in which we live, and flexible enough to meet th 
challenge of economic, social and technological change 


This is the way of the democratic process. It has worke 
successfully thus far in the brief history of mankinc 
I am confident that, modified by the demands of chang 
and progress, it will continue to work in the future— 
without upheaval, and with the best long-term interest 
of all Canadians as the ultimate goal. 


In its own special way, The Labour Gazette has a1 
important role to play in the evolution of the industria 
relations environment. It has already shown itself sensi 
tive to change with a dynamic new look and a nev 
approach in its content that should be stimulating a 
well as informative. To the readers of The Labour Ga 
zette, my best wishes for a prosperous and satisfyin; 
New Year. 
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.C. Y. McGregor 


lhairman 
anadian Railway Labour Association 


t’s a strange world in which we now live. Old concepts, 
Id values are giving place to new words, new ideas, the 
evolution of the young. Words and phrases unknown 
few years ago are now part of our everyday conscious- 
ess. Ecology, women’s liberation, FLQ, the drug culture, 
ollution of the whole environment, “the artificial quality 
f plastic lives in plastic homes,” all of these and many 
ore sometimes make us feel we are living in the worst 
f times. 


ur Canadian complacency has been rudely shattered 
f late. Murder, kidnapping, demonstrations, and the 
se of the repressive War Measures Act have forever 
hanged the content and quality of our lives. These new 
roblems, however, can’t be allowed to push other 
roblems confronting the labour movement into the 
ackground. There are more than 500,000 Canadians 
nemployed and, despite Prime Minister Trudeau’s as- 
ertions, all indications are that their numbers will in- 
crease alarmingly in the months immediately ahead. 


There still exists a deep division between the labour 
novement and the federal Government as to the ap- 
droach to our present economic problems. Our views 
are based on a deep-seated conviction that these prob- 
ems can be solved only through strong, growth-oriented 
2conomic policies, and through redistribution of the 
2conomic wealth of this country. 








The New Year will see the introduction of the federal 
labour legislation by the Minister of Labour. From all 
accounts, this promises to provide a comprehensive over- 
haul of our system of labour relations for the federal 
sector. Naturally, we in the railway industry are vitally 
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W.C. Y. McGregor 


concerned. Among the things we anticipate eagerly is 
the long-awaited introduction of the principles estab- 
lished by Mr. Justice Freedman, for only when we accept 
these principles do we establish the basis for true indus- 
trial democracy. 


Finally, if we are to attain healthier and happier condi- 
tions for a better life for ourselves and for our children, 
there must be greater participation by all of us in the 
union movement, and particularly in the railway union 
movement, and we must make ourselves heard on the 
larger issues facing us all. We must also make strenuous 
efforts to organize the whole workforce, for only then 
will we achieve concerted action in all matters that affect 
our lives—and that is what counts in this New Year. 





@ The 1970 edition of Industrial and Labour Relations 
Research in Canada is now being prepared for publica- 
tion early this year by the Canada Department of Labour. 
The purpose of the publication is to provide the indus- 
trial relations research community, and others interested 
in the subject, with an outline of projects in progress. 
This third edition is designed to continue the depart- 
ment’s policy of filling an information gap in the re- 
search community, to make research personnel more 
aware of development in their field of interest, and to 
encourage a free exchange of ideas. 


A survey is being conducted at present among members 
of the research community to ascertain what projects 
are being undertaken. Anyone who is engaged in an 
industrial or labour relations project but has not been 
contacted is invited to write the Industrial Relations 
Research Division, Economics and Research Branch, 
Canada Department of Labour, Ottawa 4, Ontario. 





@ W.C.Y. “Bill” McGregor, who was elected Chairnl 
of the Canadian Railway Labour Association in 197( 
joined the CNR in Winnipeg in 1936 as a machinis 
apprentice. Two years later, he left to play hockey i 
London, England, Riverdale, N.J., and in Sydney, N& 
He then worked briefly with Canadian Pacific Expres 
before joining the RCAF, in which he served three yeat 
as an aero engine mechanic. On discharge, he was en 
ployed again by Canadian Pacific Express. 





















n 


He was elected local and district chairman of the Bra 
therhood of Railway and Airline Clerks in 1948 and we 
a representative from July 1960 to June 1961, when h 
became a general chairman. In 1967, he was electe 
to the post of international vice-president for a four 
year-term. He became vice-chairman of the CRLA i 
1969 and Chairman in 1970. Mr. McGregor is also ; 
General Vice-President of the Canadian Labour Con 
gress and a member of the Economic Council of ear 





| 
@ Dr. W. D. Wood, Director of the Queen’s Universit 
Industrial Relations Centre, has been given a $33,001 
Canada Council grant for a two-year study of Canadiai 
service industries. To consist of eight studies ultimateh 
to be published by the Centre, the program will b 
directed by Dr. Wood. Pradeep Kumar of the Centre 
Research Association will assist him, together with cen 
tre staff and associates from a number of disciplines 
The research is aimed at expanding current knowledge 
and understanding of service industries, which now 
account for more than half of the total Canadian labow 
force and for more than half of the real domestic produce 
of the economy. 


@ The Government of British Columbia, for the first 
time, has ordered a settlement of a labour dispute undd| 
the Mediation Commission Act. The move ended ¢ 
six-hour strike in September by members of the Inter: 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Workers a 
at the Alberni Pulp and Paper Ltd. mill in Port Alberni 
The men were told to accept as final and binding 4 
Mediation Commission decision on their dispute. 


The Commission had previously ordered its first binding 
settlement in private industry, setting the terms of a 
new contract between the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters and three Vancouver-area cement and cons 
crete companies. This decision, however, was later set 
aside by B.C. Labour Minister Leslie Peterson so that 
the agreement could be re-examined. 
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1 Two Canadians who have had long connections with 
rganized labour have been appointed to the Senate. 
‘hey are Eugene Forsey and Edward Lawson. Dr. For- 
ey, 66, was Research Director of the Canadian Congress 
jf Labour from 1942-56 and continued in this position 
ith the Canadian Labour Congress from 1956 to 1963. 
An expert on Canada’s constitution, he has taught at 
AcGill, Carleton and Queen’s Universities. Edward 
Lawson, 41, is the Canadian Director of the Interna- 
ional Brotherhood of Teamsters. He has been President 
if the Teamsters Joint Council in British Columbia since 
1955 and is also on the staff of the international union. 





—} Canada’s postal workers ratified a new 30-month 
fontract in October. The contract gives the employees 
in increase of 55 cents an hour over the contract period, 
neaning an addition of about $22 a week for each em- 
jloyee by the end of the contract. The federal Prices 
ind Incomes Commission said that the increases 
weraged 6.8 per cent a year and that, because they 
-xceeded the 6 per cent wage guidelines, were inflation- 

ry. “It should be noted, the Commission added, that 
he portion of the increase to be effective in the period 

rior to announcement of the Commission’s guideline 
n June 1970 is the key factor pushing the settlement 
Bn 6 per cent. In the last two years of the contract, 
rom April 1970 to April 1972, the increase provided 
s well below the guideline.” 


The agreement came after two months of rotating strikes 
hroughout Canada, a conciliation board report by 
Judge Réné Lippé, and the appointment of two media- 
ors: University of Calgary President A.W.R. Carrothers 
and Toronto conciliator and arbitrator Thomas O’Con- 
nor. Mr. Carrothers was appointed in June 1970 but 
left after four days of talks. Mr. O’Connor mediated 
for two weeks and finally was able to arrange an agree- 
ment between the Treasury Board and the Council of 
Postal Unions. 





M A pioneer Newfoundland labour leader, A.G. Dug- 
gan, has died at 85. Mr. Duggan helped organize Local 
63 of the Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers in 
Grand Falls, Nfld., and in 1913 became the local’s first 
president. In the 1930s, he began to organize trade 
unions in the province into the Trades and Labour 
Council that later became the Newfoundland and La- 
brador Federation of Labour. In 1937, he was elected 
the first president of the council. He helped also in 
organizing the Grand Falls Co-operative Society, and 
later assisted in the formation of the provincial co- 
operative society of which he was president. 
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Cecil D. Harper 


@ Cecil D. Harper, 52 has been appointed Director 
of the Economics and Research Branch, Canada Depart- 
ment of Labour. Mr. Harper was an officer of the Branch 
for seven years before joining the CNR in 1956 as a 
research economist. He returned to the Public Service 
in 1966 on his appointment to the Treasury Board Sec- 
retariat, where he assisted in the introduction of collec- 
tive bargaining in the Public Service. 


On leaving the CNR in 1960, Harper was appointed 
Supervisor of Industrial Relations Research by Imperial 
Oil Ltd. He was loaned by Imperial Oil to be a staff 
member of the Preparatory Committee on Collective 
Bargaining in the Public Service for a period of six 
months in 1963. Prior to his new appointment, Harper 
was Director of Staff Relations at the Post Office De- 
partment for two years. 


&@ The Canadian Labour Congress has created a Social 
and Community Programs Department whose main areas 
of interest will be the establishment of community health 
centres and housing projects, and the development of 
programs to deal with consumer affairs, poverty, pollu- 
tion, senior citizens and human rights. The Director of 
the Department will be Jim MacDonald, former execu- 
tive secretary of the CLC’s National Labour-Co-opera- 
tive Committee. Teamed with him will be Pat Kerwin, 
a CLC social worker who has served with Indian groups 
in the Kenora, Ont., region. 






HM Québec’s Minister of Labour and Manpower, Pierr} 
Laporte, was murdered on October 17, 1970 by the Fron) 
de Libération du Québec. He was appointed Ministe| 
after the Liberals won the April election (L. G., Aug] 
1970, p. 547). Mr. Laporte was a lawyer but had workeg 
as a reporter on the Montreal daily, “Le Devoir,” fo} 
more than 16 years. He was first elected to the Québei 
National Assembly in 1961 and was re-elected in 1962) 
He became Minister of Municipal Affairs and late} 
added the portfolio of Cultural Affairs. After the 196¢) 
election defeat of the Liberals, Mr. Laporte becamy( 
chairman of the Liberal caucus in the National Assem} 
bly. 


Liberals took power in April 1970. 














Pierre Laporte 
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Donald MacLennan 


HM Donald MacLennan, 34, has been named Minister 
of Labour for Saskatchewan. He replaces Lionel Co- 
derre, who has become Minister of Public Works. Mr. 
MacLennan is the member for Last Mountain in the 
provincial legislature. 


H Job openings for executives, engineers, accountants 
and other professionals dropped 29 per cent in 1970, 
while the number of persons seeking employment in these 
disciplines increased by 14 per cent. The information 
is contained in a report on a nation-wide survey made 
by the Technical Service Council of Toronto, a non- 
profit, industry-sponsored personnel consulting firm. 


The survey showed that Ontario still had the largest 
number of professional job openings. Vacancies reported 
on September 30 included 580 in Ontario, 253 in 
Québec, 148 in the Prairies and the Northwest Terri- 
tories, 87 in British Columbia and the Yukon, and 12 
in the Atlantic Provinces. The Council said that unusual 
numbers of men in the $9,000 to $17,000 income range 
have been laid off by the aircraft, textile, chemical, 
electronics and consulting engineering industries. 
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Pierre Boucher 


@ Pierre Boucher of Montreal has been elected Presi- 
dent of the 150,000-member International Federation of 
Actors (FIA) for a three-year term. The first Canadian 
to hold the office, Mr. Boucher was elected at the Feder- 
ation’s 8th international convention in Amsterdam dur- 
ing September. Actors’ unions from 35 countries are 
affiliated with the Federation, and include the Fédéra- 
tion des Auteurs et des Artistes du Canada (Canadian 
Federation of Authors and Artists) and the Association 
of Canadian Television and Radio Artists. 


Boucher has acted on stage and radio in Montreal since 
1956, and has been a member of the FIA executive 
since 1964. He has been the general delegate of FAAC 
since 1962. Secretary General of the Caisse de sécurité 
des Artistes (Artists’ Security Fund) since 1968, and a 
member of the Board of Directors of the Union des 
Artistes de Montréal (Montreal Union of Artists), which 
he has served both as president and treasurer. He holds 
B.A. degrees in law and philosophy and an M.A. in 
sociology. 


The main duties vested in the FIA by the affiliated 
unions consist in representing actors with international 
bodies—namely, the Rome Convention, the World In- 
tellectual Property Organization, and the International 
Labour Office and UNESCO—to negotiate international 
agreements with such international production agencies 
as Eurovision and Intervision, and to facilitate informa- 
tion exchange between the unions of the world. 


@ Canada’s first Union-Industries Show attracted more 
than 43,000 persons to 100 exhibits in Memorial Audito 
rium at Kitchener, Ont., during its five-day run in Oc 
tober. The show was sponsored by the Union Label 
Trades Department of the Canadian Labour Congress 
and was opened on October 3 by Governor-Genera 
Roland Michener. 


The aim of the show was to display some of the accom 
plishments that labour and management have achieved 
by working together. A number of exhibits demonstrated 
the production of various consumer goods; others pro- 
vided information on government programs, union or- 
ganization and drug addiction. As well as having its 
own exhibit, the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union sponsored a fashion show each evening. 
Exhibitors included companies in the clothing, furniture, 
electrical equipment, tobacco and brewing industries, 
as well as supermarkets and a variety of unions in the 
manufacturing and service industries. 


@ A new corporate symbol that can be adapted for 
use by the province’s industrial accident prevention asso- 
ciations has been chosen by the Ontario Workmen’s 
Compensation Board. The symbol will be used also to 
carry safety messages such as reminders to wear protec- 
tive equipment or warnings about hazards. 


The new design is composed of three elements: a circle, 
inside of which is a diamond, which in turn contains 
a variation, based on the cross, of the age-old interna- 
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ional symbol of man. The circle represents perfection, 
amily, happiness, continuity of life; the diamond is an 
nternationally recognized warning sign, representing 
he Board’s most important activity, accident preven- 
ion; the cross form, reminiscent of hospital use, empha- 
izes integrity and protection. 


he circle with the diamond inside of it forms the matrix 
nd remains constant for any of the uses to which the 
ew symbol is put. When the new design is used by 
ny of the accident prevention associations, the matrix 
ill contain the individual symbol of that association. 


he associations are: Construction Safety Association 


ntario, Forest Products Accident Prevention Associa- 
ion, Farm Safety Department, Industrial Accident Pre- 
ention Association, Mines Accident Prevention Associ- 
tion, Ontario Hospital Association’s Accident Preven- 
ion Department, Ontario Pulp and Paper Makers’ 
afety Association, and Transportation Safety Associa- 
tion. 


When used to present safety messages, the matrix will 
contain that message in symbol form—for example, a 
hard hat to indicate a hard hat area. In addition to 
its use on advertisements, films, publications and other 
forms of communication, the symbol will show the close 
relationship between the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board and the accident prevention associations. The new 
symbol was designed by Paul Arthur and Associates 
of Toronto. 
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Judge Nathan Green 


@ Agreement has been reached in Nova Scotia between 
250 striking fishermen and processing plants. The agree- 
ments, however, still leave the question of union recogni- 
tion open, as the contracts were worked out by commit- 
tees that took no union identity. Ultimately, the fisher- 
men will be permitted to join a union of their choice. 


The seven-month-long strike saw the appointment of 
Judge Nathan Green of the Provincial Magistrate’s 
Court to inquire into the situation at the ports of Canso, 
Mulgrave and Petit de Grat. Judge Green said in his 
report that the fishermen should select their own four- 
man committees to discuss working conditions with the 
companies and go back to work. Judge Green was ap- 
pointed by the federal and Nova Scotia Departments 
of Labour. The men are back to work, but the Nova 
Scotia Supreme Court is still studying whether the 
offshore fishermen come under the jurisdiction of the 
federal or the provincial government. 


The United Fishermen and Allied Workers’ Union is 
seeking recognition as bargaining agent for the fisher- 
men. The Canadian Labour Congress supported the 
strike of the fishermen but will not ‘accept the UFAWU 
as an affiliate unless it merges with the Canadian Food 
and Allied Workers Union (L. G., Aug. 1970, p. 562). 


M René Rondou, 44, of Montreal, has been named 
President of the Tobacco Workers’ International Union 
(AFL-CIO/CLOC), succeeding the late Howard W. Vogt. 
He will be based in Washington, D.C. Mr. Rondou is 
the first Canadian to become President of the union. 
He was the first vice-president of the union and will 
hold the presidency until the next convention in 1972. 
The TWIU has 7,000 members in Canada and repre- 
sents almost all of the tobacco workers in Canadian 
plants. 


Mr. Rondou is one of the seven vice-presidents of the 
Québec Federation of Labour. He became an interna- 
tional representative for the TWIU in 1956, and in 1963 
he was made Canadian Director and an international 
vice-president. He was a regional vice-president of the 
QFL for two years and Treasurer for three years. The 
new Canadian Director of the TWIU is Roland J. 
Gauvreau of Hamilton, Ont. He will be based in Mon- 
treal. 








_ Labour relations — 
around the world | 


@ Olaf Palme, Prime Minister of Sweden, announced 
last August 27 that his Government had decreed a ceiling 
on the prices of certain foodstuffs. The rise in food prices 
had been far higher than expected and the Government 
had provided for an investigation to determine the 
causes. Kurt Nordgren, Vice-President of the Swedish 
Labour Organization, voiced his satisfaction with the 
decree and declared that it was important to the wage 
earner that his wages not be swallowed by rising prices. 
This applied especially to those on a low pay and in 
a poor economic situation, he said. 
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René Rondou 







@ In an attempt to check inflation, the Government 
of Ireland has announced in Dublin the introduction of 
controls for prices and incomes. The limit on increases 
in wages and salaries will be 6 per cent, with a floor 
for adult males of 24 shillings ($2.88) a week anda ceiling 
of 36 shillings ($4.32). The new measures, which will 
remain in effect until December 31, 1971, include also 
the freezing of rents and new house prices at current 
levels, and the control of retail prices, professional fees, 
and insurance and banking charges. Dividends and 
directors’ fees will be restricted. 
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B Newinternational standards intended to help improve 
the living and working conditions of seafarers throughout 
he world were set by the International Labour Confer- 
ence meeting in Geneva during October 1970 in a session 
devoted to maritime questions. President of the Confer- 
nce was Dr. Nagendra Singh, Secretary to the President 
pf India, Sixty-five ILO member states, including Can- 
ada, were represented at the Conference. 


he international standards adopted were: a recommen- 
dation on the effects of technology on seafarers and the 

eed for training and retraining these men; a recom- 
mendation on increased vocational training for seafar- 
ers; a revision of the minimum wage to $100 a month 
from $70 a month; a Convention and a recommendation 
lasking national authorities to report and investigate acci- 
dents, keep comprehensive statistics on accidents, and 
take educational and research measures to reduce acci- 
dents; a Convention and two recommendations on the 
size of crew accommodation, air conditioning of crew 
accommodation, and the control of harmful noise; and 
a recommendation on the welfare of seafarers in port 
and at sea, including a recommendation that seafarers’ 
hotels should be maintained in all ports of interest to 
international shipping, where there is a need for them. 
(The Conference adopted also a number of resolutions 
lasking the ILO to study other questions affecting seafar- 


(The Canadian delegation to the conference was headed 
by Capt. G.W.R. Graves, Chief, Nautical and Pilotage 
Division, Marine Regulations Branch, Canada Depart- 
ment of Transport. The other government delegate was 
John Fuchs, Economics and Research Branch, Canada 
Department of Labour. The employer delegate was J.J. 
Burke, General Manager, Canadian Chamber of Ship- 
ping, and the worker delegate was Leonard McLaughlin, 
President, Seafarers’ International Union of Canada. 
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@ The C.A. Norgren Co. of Littleton, Colo., has insti- 
tuted the four-day workweek. The plant, which employs 
450 persons, changed to the new work schedule last 
August 31. In an announcement made to all personnel. 
Neil Norgren, company President, stated, “We shall 
work 37 hours Monday through Thursday and be paid 
for 40 hours,” and he pointed out that this represented 
a 7% per cent hourly wage increase. In switching to 
the four-day week, the plant, which manufactures air 
processing systems, will have added approximately 50 
more days to employees’ time off during the year. When 
a holiday falls on a Monday, the workweek will be 
Tuesday through Friday. Employees will receive 40 
hours pay plus the holiday pay if the holiday is a sche- 
duled paid one. 


Before making the decision for the Littleton plant, Nor- 
gren studied the effect of the four-day workweek on 
employees in the few comparable U.S. plants that had 
adopted the plan. Results of the study were a major 
factor affecting the decision. Norgren stated that, “Ad- 
vantages noted by management in these various plants 
included a marked increased in employee enthusiasm 
and motivation, and substantial reductions in personnel 
absenteeism and turnover.” 


@ The second largest industrial union in Fiji recently 
elected a woman, Mrs. Lucy Bale, as its President. The 
3,000-member National Union of Factory and Com- 
mercial Workers is 90 per cent male. Mrs. Bale works 
as a packing machine operator at a cigarette factory. 


@ The National Labour Relations Board of the United 
States has recognized the principle that when a firm is 
sold, the new owner is responsible for carrying out exist- 
ing labour-management contracts. In a decision covering 
four cases, the Board made the point that, unless there 
is an essential change in operations, “‘the collective bar- 
gaining contract remains in force and is applicable 
equally to the new employer and to the union that 
negotiated it with the predecessor employer.” 
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Romanian way of disputes settlement, regulations on 
U.S. immigrants to Canada, union demands for legisla- 
tion, a new Dutch labour act, and a conference of Euro- 
pean farm workers were reported in the January 1921) 
issue of The Labour Gazette. 


The effects of fatigue on the output of workers, ‘mn 


M The effects of fatigue on the output of workers in 
selected silk weaving factories during the winter months; 
were discussed by the Industrial Fatigue Research Board 
of Great Britain. Here were the findings: production 
was slower at the beginning and at the end of each 
working day; continuous work should not exceed four 
hours; refreshments should be obtained without work 
stoppage; fatigue developed on one day was not usually / 
carried over to the next; and production under artificial 
lighting fell about 10 per cent, even when the lighting: 
was considered good. The Board found also that output) 
increased from December to March as the need of 
artificial lighting decreased, and that it could be raised 
by increasing the temperature of the workplace from 


58 to 65 degrees Fahrenheit. | 


@ A Bill for the settlement of industrial disputes wd 
passed by the Romanian parliament. The Bill provided. 
that no strike or lockout could be declared in an estab- 
lishment employing 10 or more workers until after the 

dispute had been submitted to a conciliation board) 
consisting of the workers’ representatives, the employer | 
and an official from the labour department. If a settle- 
ment could not be reached by conciliation, then arbitra- } 
tion was to be used. 


M@ § Anorder in council concerning immigrants from the: 
United States was passed on November 30, temporarily} 
suspending earlier regulations governing immigrants of 
the mechanical, artisan and labouring classes. Under 
the new regulations, these immigrants were required to 
have in their possession $250, including paid transpor 
tation, $125 for each member of the family over 18 
years, and $50 for each child between the ages of 5 
and 18. The regulations became effective on December’ 
15, 1920 and were to remain in force until March 31, 
when the previous regulations were to be re-established, 
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HH Members of the executive of the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada, together with the provincial secre- 
ary of the Ontario Workers Educational Association, 
requested the following legislation: an act limiting work- 
ing hours to not more than eight hours a day; an act 
roviding for the payment of fair wages and observance 
of established hours and other conditions; pensions for 
aged and needy persons; one day’s rest in seven for 
all workers; an end to the activities of private detective 
agencies in industrial disputes; and amendments to the 
Ontario Temperance Act, whereby it would be legal to 
manufacture and sell beverages not exceeding 2'2 per 
cent alcohol by weight. Also requested were amend- 
ments to the Workmen’s Compensation Act that would 
make it mandatory for all accidents to be reported by 
the employer at the time of the accident, no matter 
whether the injured man remained in that job or not. 
Abolition of all private employment agencies operated 
for profit was also sought. 
& In Holland, a new Labour Act provided for an 8-hour 
day and a 45-hour week in all factories and workshops. 
Office, agriculture, horticulture, forestry and mining 
workers were excluded, however, and quarry workers 
and longshoremen were still subject to special legisla- 
tion. Women and young people were not permitted to 
work on Sunday, and men could work only under special 
arrangements, subject to the authority of the labour 








minister or the district chief inspector. Work after | p.m. 
on Saturdays was governed by the same conditions. 


The work day began at 7 a.m. and ended at 6 p.m. 
A special permit was required for overtime and for night 
work. Only under special circumstances was work al- 
lowed up to 1] hours a day for men and up to 10 hours 
a day for women and youths over 16. Children under 
14 were not allowed to work. Working hours for manag- 
ers, assistant managers and foremen were not affected 
by the Act. 


@ About 2,100,000 farm workers were represented at 
the first International Congress of Land Workers held 
at Amsterdam. The Wages Board Gazette, in its account 
of the Congress, stated that only an estimated 10 per 
cent of the Italian and 30 per cent of the German 
workers had joined their unions, and 50 per cent of 
the agricultural labourers of Great Britain had enrolled. 
Resolutions were passed against war and in favour of 
land nationalization. 
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The Canadian system of industrial relations is in need 
of a major overhaul. What should be done? Here are 
three viewpoints providing insights into the complexity 
of the problem. The first—Strikes: Today’s Monstrosity, 
Tomorrow’s Dinosaur?—is from industrialist R. P. Rig- 
gin, who thinks that the system is overbalanced in favour 
of labour and that, if changes are not made, a new 
system, might evolve that would include compulsory 
arbitration. The second—The Strike: Reluctant Instru- 
ment in a Free Market Economy—is from university 
professor Bernard Brody, who argues against Mr. Rig- 
gin’s ideas and believes that the strike is a weapon 
reluctantly used in our economy. The third—Room for 
Improvement—is from federal Labour Minister Bryce 
Mackasey who, although he believes that the system 
is basically sound, outlines the many changes that he 
thinks must be made to restore the system to good 
health. 


Strikes: today’s monstrosity 
tomorrow's dinosaur 


by R. P. Riggin 


Most thoughtful people would agree that a strike is not 
a very civilized way to settle a dispute between an em- 
ployer and his employees. As the alacrity, frequency and 
severity with which the strike weapon is used grows—and 
it is growing—this belief is bolstered substantially. 


A recent “Wizard of Id” comic strip goes like this: Court 
Counsellor (approaching King on throne): “Sire, some 
agitators just burned down the post office.” King: “Any- 
one hurt?” Counsellor: “No, the mailmen are all at 
home having a sick-in.’ King: “Then send in the 
troops!’ Counsellor: “The troops are picking up garbage 
until the sanitation workers return.” King: “Gad! The 
whole kingdom is going down the drain!” Counsellor: 
“I hope not, Sire—the plumbers walked out this morn- 


ing. 
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Although it is good that we can still manage a chuckle 
at a humorous take-off on what is occurring in real life, 
the sad fact is that the events portrayed in the comic 
strip could have appeared just as well in the news col- 
umns of the same newspaper. 


7.7 million man-days 


Canada lost 7.7 million man-days in strikes last year—a 
record by far. Previous highs were about five million in 
1966 and 1968. It is discouraging to contemplate what 
the box score will look like at the end of this year when 
it is realized that bargaining takes place for approximat- 
ely 900,000 of the 1.6 million union members under 
the wing of the Canadian Labour Congress. 


Traditionally, labour relations experts have adhered to 
the proposition that the privilege to strike is an integral 
part of the collective bargaining process. It is presumed 
that meaningful negotiations will not take place unless 
the possibility of a work stoppage exists. Although I 
do not subscribe fully to this, the proposition does have 
sufficient validity that any examination of the use of 
the strike weapon should not be divorced from a look 
at the whole process. Collective bargaining worked re- 
latively well in the past—what has changed? What ad- 
justments are needed to revive it as a viable institution? 
And, if it continues to fail the public interest, what might 
replace it? 


It is crystal clear that a balance of bargaining power 
no longer exists between employers and unions. All 
major key sectors of the economy are highly unionized 
by a handful of powerful monopolistic unions that can 
write their own ticket to a significant extent. And they 
do this despite high levels of unemployment and with 
arrogant disregard for pleas for wage restraint from the 
governments and others. Monopolies are inherently 
bad—in unions as elsewhere—and they must be regulated, 
if not curtailed, in the public interest. 
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Today’s striker is in a quite different position from his 
counterpart of yesteryear. He has assets. He is paid 
substantial strike benefits in many cases. Credit is readily 
available, as are benefits under government hospital, 
medical and other schemes. He is more mobile than his 
father was, and some of the younger people don’t see 
any particular virtue in steady work anyhow. 


It is not my purpose to venture a judgment on any of 
these developments, particularly the last one. I simply 
point them out as being important factors in the shift 
of the balance in collective bargaining. We are bound 
to acknowledge that, for most individuals, expenditures 
rise to meet income or exceed it, and a little more debt 
incurred for one reason or another—such as a strike—is 
not unduly upsetting. After all, for the past 25 years, 
times have been good, and most of us have been able 
to work out of temporary financial difficulties. 


Is this why an Inco employee, after being on strike for 
over three months at Sudbury last year, would go for 
a car dealer’s offer of $200 cash to the striker and three 
years to pay for a new 1970 car, with the first payment 
delayed until after his return to work on termination of 
the strike, whenever that would come about? A striker 
rarely loses his job in this day and age, regardless of 
the length of the jobless rolls. Although permitted by 
law, it is a practical impossibility for the vast majority 
of major companies to carry on production operations 
during a strike. The Inco striker and the Sudbury car 
dealer both knew that the former would not lose his job. 














Some corporations have grown to be financial giants 
with a diversity of operations. This superficially suggests 
that their bargaining power with the unions is enormous. 
The facts are, however, that more and more, various 
operations in our economy or in an industry or, indeed. 
within a single corporation are so interdependent on 
one another that a strike at one often has substantial 
impact elsewhere. 
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Only a relatively small number of employees may be 
involved in the actual labour dispute, but the overall 
impact can be devastating. A strike by a few plumbers 
can shut down a $100 million dollar project, a tug boat 
strike can almost paralyze a whole province. I suggest 
that this development was not foreseen when our collec- 
tive bargaining legislation with its presumed balance 
of power was first laid down. Also unforeseen were the 
enormous amounts of capital that would be required 
for investment in new projects. Obviously, costly facili- 
ties cannot sit idle for very long without highly damag- 
ing results. For example, capital invested for each job 
created in the two newest mines in the Noranda Group 
is $218,000 at one and $240,000 at the other; at our 
pulp mill, each job required an investment of $122,000. 


These, then, are some of the more important develop- 
ments that have created the vast imbalance in power that 
lies at the very heart of our collective bargaining system 
which, as I have indicated, is functioning rather badly. 


There are additional reasons why the system is breaking 
down. There is ample evidence to indicate that 
confidence, direction and guidance within several union 
structures, and within organized labour generally, have 
collapsed to the point where management frequently 
does not know with whom it should really bargain. This 
breakdown persists even to the level of the union local 
where, when an agreement is made at the bargaining 
table, it is turned down by the union membership about 
15 per cent of the time. Thus far in 1970, the Noranda 
Group has already had five rejections of bargaining 
settlements—and two of these resulted in strikes at major 
operations. Isn’t it probable that many union members 
see their union as a huge bureaucratic institution in the 
same way that they view big business and big govern- 
ment? 


Frank assessments 


It would be statesmanlike for leaders of the Canadian 
Labour Congress to confess that they wouldn’t agree to 
a program of voluntary wage restraint because the CLC 
wouldn’t be able to get individual unions to go along; 
which, in turn, wouldn’t be able to get their union locals 
to go along; which wouldn’t agree to sell the idea to 
the membership. Such a frank admission would at least 
have the virtue of focussing attention on a real problem, 
thus permitting appropriate solutions to be explored. 
At the moment, all we hear from labour leaders is 
rhetoric that large wage increases (currently running at 
an annual rate in excess of 9 per cent) are not a major 
factor in the inflation we suffer. From one American 
union leader we even had the arrogant pronouncement 
that his union would be no more responsive to the pleas 
of the Canadian Prime Minister for restraint, than it 
would be to those of President Nixon. 
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This was Walter Reuther, late President of the United 
Automobile Workers. On Reuther’s recent death, 
Chrysler’s Vice-Chairman said, “It has taken a strong 
man to keep this situation under control. I hope that 
whoever his successor may be, he can exercise equal 
internal discipline.” Doubtless his point is well taken; 
but it is shocking to realize that an apparent ability 
to keep the lid on revolt in the union membership is 
the overriding criterion for union leadership. 


Membership rejection of negotiated settlements creates 
serious problems for unions, managements and govern- 
ments alike. It is one of my sad disappointments that 
no government has seen fit as yet to initiate tripartite 
efforts to solve this vexing and common problem. 


Public Service strikes 


Another development that has mitigated against proper 
functioning of the bargaining process in the private sector 
has been the granting of the strike privilege in the federal 
Public Service and in some provinces. Government is 
the embodiment of all the people. It cannot move away, 
it cannot lock out its employees, and it is not a business 
organized for profit. Thus, the conventional notion of 
strikes as a test of economic strength does not apply. 
A strike against government becomes an interference 
with the political process; it is an effort by one section 
of the public to misuse monopolistic control of a specific 
service — the postal service is a good example — as a 
weapon with which to bring the entire community into 
submission. 


The unions say of the Government, “Let’s squeeze as 
much as we can from the lemon.” In Mr. Trudeau’s 
words, “The juice doesn’t come from my pocket but 
from the public.” U.S. Labor Secretary George Shultz 
has said, “A person who chooses to work for the Gov- 
ernment accepts a special responsibility to the national 
interest. . striking against the Government—and against 
the public order the Government is constituted to 
uphold—is not a right; it is a wrong.” 


Time and again, it has been demonstrated that a politi- 
clan is in no position to handle crisis bargaining that 
may end up ina strike that will play havoc with essential 
tax-supported public services. 


All strikes in the Public Service should be prohibited, 
and the sooner, the better. Such a prohibition would 
clearly be in the public interest, which, to my mind, 
includes a workable system of collective bargaining in 
the private sector. 
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It has been argued that public servants should be per. 
mitted to strike because they'll go on strike regardless 
of the law. Earlier this month, an official of the Canadian 
Union of Public Employees said, “Maybe it’s time we 
defied that stupid law.” He was referring to an Ontaric 
law that prohibits employees of homes for the aged from 
striking; unresolved disputes are referred to arbitration 
by an independent third party. 

















Laws are to be observed, and we don’t change laws 
simply because they are broken—we punish for the 
violation. That is the way it is supposed to work in a 
civilized society. But unions and union conduct often 
appear to fall under other unwritten rules. Failure to 
enforce our existing labour laws must shoulder much 
of the blame for the suspect position in which collective 
bargaining and use of the strike weapon find themselves. 





Bargaining and use of the strike weapon are coming 


under fire in another way. There is a widely held pre- 
sumption in industrial relations that all is in good order, 
and that the public interest is best served if management 


and labour resolve their own problems by themselves. 
as they see fit. This presupposes that the first priority | 


is a private and peaceful settlement. Concern for the 
longer-range impact of the settlement on the rest of the 
economy and society is effectively submerged in this 
self-interest approach by the parties. 


In the view of U.S. economist John Kenneth Galbraith, 


as expressed in an address he delivered in Ottawa in 


the fall of 1969, conflict in the heartland of the industrial 
system has been extensively absorbed by the system 
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where differences are resolved by raising the price of 
jabour and by raising the price of the product. In a 
duoyant economy, this usually leaves both the employer 
and employee better off than before. But, Prof. Gal- 
oraith says, this simply exports tensions from the indus- 
‘rial heartland to the public sector, and to those other 
yreas of society where incomes respond slowly to the 
inflation that has been created. 


Galbraith went on: “Does this analysis not mean that, 
even at the cost of more trouble, even anguish, in the 
industrial heartland, we should stop this export of 
inflation and tension to the rest of the economy? I 
believe this is so. And I believe it must come. It means 
some system of wage and price restraint wherever strong 
unions bargain with strong employers in a strong mar- 
ket.” I noted in a recent newspaper article that Galbraith 
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made the same point earlier this week in an appearance 
before the U.S. House Banking Committee. If he is right, 
then the strike in major industry is doomed to a trip 
to the garbage can. 


The disadvantaged 


Although we habitually think of labour disputes as being 
between unions and managements—and this is true in 
the direct sense—nonetheless, the real social fight is 
between the big powerful unions, which can dictate 
inflationary settlements for their members, and the poor 
and disadvantaged people and those such as old age 
pensioners who suffer greatly from spiralling prices—a 
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point effectively made by Prof. Edward Neufeld at the 
University of Toronto in an address last December. 
(L. G., May 1970, p. 340). 


Some managements are beginning to accept the chal- 
lenge that they must create a healthy climate in which 
the workplace of each employee can be more ca- 
reer-oriented than job-oriented and, hence, much 
more relevant and meaningful for him as an individual. 
Few union leaders admit that some of their own prob- 
lems stem from the fact that many employees, particu- 
larly the youthful ones—their union members—consider 
work as a drudge and a drag. 


This should not be surprising. Union leaders are con- 
vinced that collective bargaining is the total answer. Of 





course, collective bargaining was not designed with the 
purpose in mind that the individual’s attitude to his work 
was important, or that this attitude or lack of it would 
have such an apparent impact on labour relations. If 
anything, bargaining probably does much to hinder dev- 
elopment of healthy job attitudes. Perhaps this is why 
simply piling on more money does not avoid or settle 
strikes as it usually did in the past. 


It is little wonder that there is a crisis of confidence 
in our present industrial relations system. One would 
suspect that those of us on both sides of the bargaining 
table who want to see a workable system survive would 
be devoting our attention and efforts to solutions. 
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So what transpired at the CLC Convention at Edmonton 
in May? No time was devoted to solving the many 
problems of collective bargaining. A week was spent 
debating social action programs and political activity, 
and vilifying the efforts of the Prices and Incomes Com- 
mission. And the usual roar of approval was reserved 
for the perennial echo-of-the-Thirties speech. ..about 
those industrial and financial tycoons who put the work- 
ing man in chains while they continue to pick his pocket. 
Surely it is saddening to see this archaic nonsense take 
the place of a constructive attack on some of the prob- 
lems of collective bargaining which, after all, is a union’s 
first order of business. 


Whether organized labour wants to believe it or not, 
collective bargaining in Canada is definitely on trial. The 
public is fed up, and immediate improvements are needed 
if it is to be allowed to subsist. What are some of these? 


Pending needed changes, our existing labour laws must 
be enforced. Unlawful conduct in support of unions and 
strikes should not be exempt. Union monopolies should 
be curtailed. Union power over union members should 
be diminished. Times have changed so much that... 
comments about the working man in chains are now 
applicable to some unions. The union member requires 
a bill of rights for protection against his union. An 
ombudsman appointed by union leaders from within 
the union, as endorsed by the CLC last month, is surely 
an attempt to smoke-screen the real need. 


If one of the measures required to help restore the 
balance of power is a law to curtail use of the strike 
weapon, then so be it. Let’s get on with it before more 
serious damage is done. Hopefully we are not yet too 
late. A settlement made in good faith at the bargaining 
table should be made to stand. 


There will have to be more intervention in labour dis- 
putes, with government empowered to order cooling-off 
periods, fact-finding inquiries, and a host of other inter- 
vention processes that promote and encourage peaceful 
settlements—but not settlements at any price. The public 
interest demands that settlements accommodate them- 
selves to national goals established for the good of all 
society. 


If measures such as these do not put our industrial 
relations system back on an even keel, then the public 
will rightfully require that it be abandoned and replaced 
by some other system. In such an event, it seems proba- 
ble that the new system would involve some kind of 
compulsory arbitration of wage disputes. In my opinion, 
arbitration need not stultify meaningful collective bar- 
gaining. For example, a requirement that the arbitrator 
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accept in toto the last best offer of either one party] 
or the other would effectively encourage a company and)/ 
a union to put its best foot forward without running} 
the risk of having the arbitrator cut the baby in half) 
as the saying goes. 


Strike privilege, not a right 


It is sometimes forgotten that collective bargaining and 
the strike are not rights. They are not Holy Writ. They 
are privileges granted by law, and they can be taken 
away by our lawmakers. With maturity, statesmanship 
and realism, we can voluntarily relegate the strike to 
tantamount extinction. If we continue on our present 
course, legislation will shove the strike into the grave- 
yard with the dinosaurs. bd. 





The preceding article was taken from an address deli- 
vered to the Rotary Club of Kingston by R.P. Riggin, | 
Vice-President, Corporate Relations, Noranda Mines) 
Ltd. 





(The opinions expressed in the accompanying article are’ 
those of the author, and do not necessarily reflect the | 
views or policies of the Canada Department of Labour.) 
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Strikes: reluctant instrument 
in a free enterprise economy 


xy Bernard Brody 


[ want to take issue with the article, “Strikes—Today’s 
Monstrosity, Tomorrow’s Dinosaur,” by R.P. Riggin, 
Vice-President of Corporate Relations for Noranda 
Vines Limited. 


By way of introduction, let me begin by observing that 
[ think the article’s whole approach to collective bar- 
gaining is based fundamentally on self-interest, and is 
therefore devoid of significant objectivity. After reading 
the article, I could not avoid being left with the impres- 
sion that unions are too strong, that wages are too high, 
and that company profits are too low. But these senti- 
ments are not peculiar to business executives or profes- 
sionals; workers, unionized and non-unionized, feel that 
living costs are too high and that their wages are too 
low. But the ethics of the functional distribution of the 
GNP pie can hardly be discussed as an abstraction apart 
from the goals a society wants to set for itself—and that 
matter really lies beyond the scope of this paper. 

| 


| 
What is a right? 





The article ends with the statement that the strike is 
neither a right nor Holy writ, but a privilege that the 
law has granted and that the law can take away. Of 
course this is true. All rights are, by definition, “‘privi- 
leges.” One has only to check with a dictionary: “right” 
is synonymous with “privilege.” The paragraph title, 
“Strike Privilege, Not a Right,” is nothing less than a 
bit of semantic sleight of hand beclouding the real 
issues. 





We now possess the right to vote, but not many centuries 
ago, the common man did not have this instrument— 
and, of course, he can lose it again. If you really think 
about it, even the right to one’s life is only a privilege. 
Murder a policeman and you lose the holy right to go 
on living. But let us not get wound up in semantics. 
Workers have the right to withdraw their labour services 
when they believe that, by doing so or intending to do 
so, they can compel an employer to raise their wages. 
This is just elementary business horse sense, and Mr. 
Riggin, as a successful businessman is well aware of 
the principle. He has undoubtedly engaged in this game 
both for himself personally, and also against the market 
as a member of the executive body of his firm. The 
objective is to obtain the highest possible price for one’s 
products simply by attempting to influence either supply 
or demand. 
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Most firms possess some range of price discretion based 
on such restrictive devices as advertising and product 
differentiation, proximity to markets or supply sources, 
patents, market concentration, and control over inputs. 
Economic theory predicts that, where an increase in 
price will result in a less than proportionate decline in 
quantity demanded (technically: price elasticity of de- 
mand less than unity) price manipulation will increase 
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total revenue. Given the demand, if you limit supply, 
then you will have created some tendency for prices 
to rise. Surely all inventory specialists are aware of this 
principle—Noranda is no exception. Manipulate pro- 
duction and inventory levels to ensure that you do not 
over produce when business is slow or underproduce 
when the market is buoyant. Are these management 
methods not against the public interest? Doesn’t the 
public suffer when prices are too high because of these 
tactics? Nobody seems to advocate that the output of 
business firms be government regulated to ensure that 
they will always produce at the lowest possible prices. 
So why should entrepreneurs complain when workers 
employ the same strategic device? 


Me, 


Some additional comment is called for on the relation- 
ship between the ‘powerful monopolistic unions” that 
Mr. Riggin complains about and his concern over the 

“record by far” of man-days lost through strikes. If one 
thinks for a moment about these two themes, one soon 
realizes that they harbour a basic contradiction. If the 
unions are as strong as Mr. Riggin contends, why are 
they obliged to resort to strike action so frequently? If 
their bargaining strength were really so great, they could 
simply bully any employer into agreeing to whatever 
terms they demanded. The fact that there are so many 
strikes might cause one to point the finger at the opposite 
end of the power spectrum. Perhaps companies are so 
strong that they can, in effect, tell the unions to “go 
jump in the lake.” 


It takes two to start a strike 


All too often the public is browbeaten into thinking that 
labour unions are necessarily the agents causing strikes. 
In reality, it takes one side to ask for some- 
thing—improvement in working conditions or increases 
in wages—and it takes another side to refuse. If the 
differences leading up to an impasse are not resolved, 
a concerted cessation of work may follow. 


Most of those persons who speak or write on the subject 
of strikes have never had the experience of being an 
employee whose union is on strike, so they are inclined 
to offer glib and unrealistic opinions. The cost of a 
strike to a worker and his family can be crippling. Try 
someday to live on beans and bread for a few weeks. 
Try to imagine your savings—where they exist— dwindling 
with each passing day. Management’s salaries continue 
throughout the strike period, but the worker’s income 
is cut off. The strike pay offered by the average union 
is only enough to buy beans and bread. Often there 
is no strike pay at all. A worker does not decide light- 
heartedly to engage in a strike. It is a tactic by means 
of which he pits possible pay-off benefits against a 
calculated risk. This is the same kind of risk that busi- 
nessmen are always beating their chests about—the ven- 
ture that is supposed to be the very heart and core of 
our free enterprise economy. The entrepreneur risks his 
capital, gambling for a pay-off in the form of a steady 
and substantial stream of revenue. 
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Life and times of a worker 

Riggin states in his article: “...some of the younger 
people don’t see any particular virtue in steady work 
anyhow.” Newspapers are replete with stories on the 
seriousness of today’s alienated youth, and the message 
they are attempting to communicate deserves our 
whole-hearted attention. How many of us realize how 
seriously the working man has been alienated since the 
industrial revolution began in the late 1700s? All the 
creativity and the meaningful satisfaction have been 
completely sucked out of many jobs, and they have de- 
generated into routine, repetitive, sterile, meaningless) 
exercises. Work functions generally are oversupervised 
and unchallenging. It is likely that if firms eased up 
sharply on such instruments as time and motion study 
and made some effort to build industrial tasks around 
personalities instead of around fingers, hands and feet, 
they would be pleasantly surprised at the eventual re-| 
duction in the unit labour costs of output. 









Public Service strikes 


When it comes to pointing out all the gross inefficiencies 
of government enterprise, businessmen probably form, 
the most vociferous segment of society. There is some: 
truth in the argument. But, has it ever occurred to these: 
businessmen that one way of improving the quality of) 
government services would be to heighten motivation 
for its employees, and to program more appeal and) 
challenge into the work in order to attract more qualified 
candidates? And has it ever occurred to businessmen that 
one of the ways this could be accomplished would be. 
to raise the salaries offered? But, of course, “We already) 
pay too much in taxes...” You can’t have it both ways! | 
Businessmen are against the use of the strike by public! 
service employees. Yet, they will tolerate a system in 
which postal workers, in order to raise their salaries by, 
about 2 per cent—the original government offer was 5 
per cent a year, the final settlement approximately Ty 
per cent—were forced to engage in a 12-month “bar- | 
gaining” session that included a summer-long strike. | 
Was the government bargaining in “good faith?” | 

| 








In most ways, the government is like any other employ- | 
er. Only a few of its services are really “essential” in| 
any sense of the term. And the wages and salaries of | 
Public Service employees have to compete with the 
wages and salaries of private sector employees for the 
goods and services in the supermarkets and department | 
stores. If wages in the private sector rise by 9 or 10! 
per cent a year, how can we expect to attract high quality, . 
well-motivated individuals when this employer is willing: 
to go only to 5 per cent and is eventually dragged—at | 
a high cost to the employees and to the public—to 7’ 
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per cent? Those who complain about government 
inefficiencies would do well to keep tabs on_ the 
differences between wages and fringe benefits in the 
private and public sectors. 








Nobody likes a strike. A strike imposes inconveniences 
and hardships on everyone connected with it. But the 
worker needs this instrument—even if only for its poten- 
tial use—to compel his employer, be he in the private 
or public sector, to think hard about the relative costs 
of the union proposals versus the ultimate disagreement. 
If the employer responds to the worker’s threat with 
a “no,” he could provoke a strike. He is, in effect, making 
a rational, economic decision: It is cheaper for me to 
tisk a strike than to accede to your requests involving 
higher production costs to my firm. The strike possibility 
forces both sides to face the consequences of their re- 
spective positions. 


As yet no one—not even the Prices and Incomes Com- 
mission—has devised a formula enabling us to differen- 
tiate product prices that are “too high” and “unjust,” 
from the “good” ones. Economic forces are just too 
numerous and complex, and the economic science still 
too imprecise, to permit such a clear distinction—and 
the same situation applies to the setting of wages. Until 
the discovery of such a formula, bargaining power and 
‘collective negotiations—and their extensions, the lockout 
and the strike—will have to remain as second-best instru- 
‘ments in the wage determination process. 

Bernard Brody is an Assistant Professor in the Depart- 
ment of Industrial Relations at the University of Mon- 
treal. He was a Professor of Economics at the Labour 
College of Canada during the summer of 1970. Between 
1965 and 1967, he was Québec regional representative 
for the Manpower Analysis Branch of the Canada De- 
partment of Manpower, and was regional economist, 
Economics and Research Branch, Canada Department 
of Labour. From May 1967 to June 1968, he prepared 
two studies for the Prime Minister's Task Force on 
Industrial Relations. He is at present working for his 
Ph.D. dissertation. 


(The opinions expressed in the accompanying article are 
those of the author, and do not necessarily reflect the 
views or policies of the Canada Department of Labour.) 
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In need of repair 
but basically sound 


by Bryce Mackasey 


I want to talk about our system of industrial relations. 
It is a system that is now severely criticized in some 
quarters—and, in my view, that is all to the good. For 
I believe that our system of industrial relations lies very 
close to the centre of our economic and social life. I 
believe that it stands very much in need of improvement. 
And I believe that improvement cannot come without 
criticism. Let’s look then, for a minute, at the type of 
criticism that is most frequently heard. 


It is said that strikes are growing in number and dura- 
tion and are having a seriously adverse effect, direct 
and indirect, on our economy. And there is support for 
this contention in the statistics, which show that man- 
days lost owing to strikes in Canada numbered almost 
4,000,000 in 1967, more than 5,000,000 in 1968, and 
slightly more than 8,000,000 in 1969. It can be argued 
that simple figures of this kind tend to exaggerate the 
economic effects of strikes. They nonetheless leave legit- 
imate cause for concern, particularly when it is remem- 
bered that certain types of strikes can and do cause 
layoffs and other forms of economic disclocation in areas 
beyond their own boundaries. 


It is said that collectively bargained wage settlements 
are too high, that they constitute a threat to the im- 
proved price performance for which governments, fed- 
eral and provincial, have recently been striving, now 
with a heartening degree of visible success. And it must 
be admitted that the most recent figures on the average 
size of settlements provide little cause for complacency 
on this subject, because they have yet to show the ten- 
dency toward moderation that would be appropri- 
ate—and is really inevitable—under present conditions. 
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It is said that the process of collective bargaining has, 
in some cases, become a ritualistic charade; that it is 
failing to come to grips with some of the new problems 
produced by our increasingly industrialized society; that 
it is for some reason failing to reflect the changing 
values of the young and relatively well-educated people 
who now constitute the bulk of the Canadian workforce. 
In this area, statistics are of little help. But experience 
suggests that, to some extent there is truth in the allega- 
tions. How else can one explain the disenchantment 
frequently expressed, the wildcat strikes that sometimes 
occur during the life of an agreement, the bewildering 
tendency for workers to reject settlements negotiated 
by their chosen representatives? 


Finally, it is said that the operation of our industrial 
relations system is widening the gap between the “haves” 
the people organized to protect and service their own 
interests—and the “have-nots,” the unorganized people 
whose incomes frequently fall below the poverty line. I 
am personally inclined to reject this view—because it 
seems to be based on a cause-and-effect relationship not 
easily identified in the real world—but I can understand 
the concern of those who support it. For there are times 
when big corporations and big trade unions appear to 





the public as institutions so caught up in the pursuit 
of their own interests as to have lost the capacity for 
real concern about the possible effects of their actions 
on less fortunate members of the Canadian community, 


A serious indictment 


These then, are the principal criticisms. If they are well 
founded—and, in my view, they have at least some basis 
in fact—they represent a serious indictment. Taken to- 
gether, they paint a picture of an industrial relations 
system in trouble. And they perhaps justify a search 
for basic alternatives. Well, let us look at some of the 
possible alternatives. Let us see if we can find in the 
experience of others something less prone to problems 
and better suited to Canadian needs and aspirations. Let us 
look briefly, and with an open mind, for a better model. 





At the outset, we can reject out of hand the procedures 
that pass for labour-management relations in those 
countries, whether left or right, in which a totalitarian’ 
state endeavours to control all aspects of life. These: 
procedures dispose efficiently of the strike problem, and! 
they dispose with equal efficiency of what some people 
would describe as corporate misbehaviour. But they 
dispose also of individual freedom, a price we are not 
prepared to pay. And can anyone seriously believe 7 
in the long run, they will prove to be well suited to 
the aims and aspirations of ordinary human beings? 





Another possibility, often talked about, is the system) 
for which Australia and New Zealand provide the main’ 
contemporary models—a system based on free collective 
bargaining, but requiring dispute settlement by compul- 
sory arbitration. Against a long history of public ac- 
ceptance, such a system can be made to work. But a. 
recent series of articles by a Canadian scholar, Frances 
Bairstow of McGill University, does not make it look 
attractive. She paints a picture of a system burdened 
by procedures that Canadians would regard as cumber- 
some and legalistic. | 














Although I sometimes hear people in Canada talk wist- 
fully and rather superficially about the miracles that 
might be produced by a system of labour courts, I rarely: 
encounter an employer or a trade unionist who would 
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favour the general introduction of compulsory arbitra- 
tion. I see nothing in the present situation in Australia 
and New Zealand that would encourage me to believe 
that a system of compulsory arbitration gets rid of strikes 
or other signs of industrial unrest. If anything, I am 
struck by the fact that, in these countries as in Britain, 
there is a growing inclination to adopt elements of what 
might be described as the North American model—the 
very model we are busy criticizing. 


We can pass quickly, I think, over the form that indus- 
trial relations takes in Japan. It seems to work. Some 
people would say that, in economic terms, it has been 
working wonders. But it is so clearly a product of Japa- 
nese cultural values—values that, among other things, 
make an employee reluctant to complain and an em- 
ployer willing to assume a lifetime responsibility for the 
physical and social needs of his employees—that it 
would surely be a waste of time to try a transplant. 
If we are to take on another model, it will have to be 
one that feels at home in our own culture. 


European models 


There are other possibilities in Europe. Sweden, for 
example, where trade union organization extends to 90 
per cent of all industrial workers, where industrial rela- 
tions have been characterized by a low incidence of 
strikes and a high degree of stability, and where inter- 
vention by the state mediation service is a relatively 
rare phenomenon. This is a record to envy, but it would 
be wrong to assume that we in Canada could adopt the 
Swedish model. For it is based on a degree of state 
regulation of economic and social life that Canadians 
would find unacceptable, and it is made possible by a 
degree of organizational centralization, among both em- 
ployers and trade unions, that does not and perhaps 
could not exist in a country with physical characteristics 
that tend to favour a fair degree of decentralization. 








Many of the same things could be said about other 
European models, including particularly the one found 
in the Netherlands. The Dutch system has also produced 
a high degree of industrial relations peace and stability. 
But it, too, involves a substantial amount of state plan- 
ning and regulation and an extensive system of consul- 
tation with employer and trade union groups that are 
highly centralized. 
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I could go on this way at greater length, carrying the 
search for basic alternatives to other countries like 
France and West Germany and Italy and Denmark. 
But I am not sure it would lead anywhere. From what 
I have already said, it is fair to conclude that the search 
for a new model is not likely to succeed. It is not likely 
to succeeds for the reason I suggested at the beginning 
of my remarks: that our system of industrial relations 
lies very close to the centre of our economic and social 
life. As such, it is a compound of Canadian values and 
tendencies and ways of looking at life. The same can 
be said about the systems of industrial relations that 
have developed elsewhere. To a considerable extent, 
each and every one is and must be the product of the 
environment in which it operates. 


And it should be noted that all of the foreign systems 
to which I have referred have recently been showing 
serious signs of strain, exhibiting many of the tendencies 
that have led to concern and criticism in Canada. The 
fact of the matter is that, in all parts of the industrialized 
world, systems of industrial relations are feeling the 
pressures of rapid economic and social change and are 
responding with only limited success. 





' 
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No, I am not much impressed by the search for basic 
alternatives. I doubt that there are any. I know of none 
that would look both feasible and attractive in a Can- 
adian setting at the present time. There are foreign 
concepts and techniques that we might in the long run 
be able to adapt and put to use. There are foreign 
attitudes, suitably modified, that we might in the long 
run try to emulate. We can learn from others. But, in 
a very fundamental way, we must live with a system 
of industrial relations that has its foundations embedded 
in Canadian soil. And, if we are looking for the means 
to improve it, we must rely largely on Canadian materi- 
als and parts. For, in the last analysis, Canadians must 
understand and accept and feel comfortable with their 
system. This is not to say that we can sweep our prob- 
lems under the rug or fall back on the comforting illu- 
sion that all is well. The problems remain and must 
be tackled. 


My approach is a simple one. Big problems rarely dis- 
appear of their own accord. And they can rarely be 
disposed of by a miraculous wave of the wand. For the 
most part, they have to be solved by effort—sustained 
effort by a lot of people on a number of fronts. In talking 
today about our industrial relations problems, this is 
the only kind of solution I can offer you. Some part 
of the solution may be found in an improved legal frame- 
work and, as you know, the Government has announced 
its intention to introduce, at the present session of Par- 
liament, a comprehensive revision of the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act. I am satisfied that 
the revision will be worthwhile and will represent pro- 
gress. | am also satisfied that it will not bring us to 
the promised land. In industrial relations, as in other 
aspects of human relations, law has limitations. 


For a large part of the solution, we will have to look 
elsewhere. We will have to look at the workplace to 
determine whether it is really fit for modern man. We 
will have to look at the way in which jobs are designed 
and work is organized, to determine whether there are 
ways and means of restoring greater scope for human 
initiative and pride. We will have to look at the concepts 
and techniques of personnel management to determine 
whether they are designed to encourage human partici- 
pation. There is much to be done in examining the badly 
neglected motivational side of industrial relations. I for 
one suspect that some of the root causes of our trouble 
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are to be found there. The suspicion stems from my) 
personal experience with a variety of disputes in which) 
the search for a sensible settlement has been unreason- 
ably prolonged because of an underlying and deep-seat-| 
ed current of rank-and-file frustration—a frustration that} 
neither employer nor trade union officials could fully! 
understand. | 


which their lines of authority and responsibility run, whell 
I sense the inadequacy of the resources they are willing) 





or able to devote to an increasingly complex set of issues, | 
I am sometimes amazed that we are not plagued with 
even more trouble than we have. I am frankly not 
satisfied that all of our corporations and trade unions 
are equipped to participate in the delicate business of 
industrial relations. 


Communication problems 


We will have to look in a practical way at the communi- 
cation problems that plague our institutions, employers 
and trade unions alike. How can we expect people to 
respond to the real requirements of an organization if 
they have been given little or no opportunity to appreci- 
ate its aims and objectives, and have been denied infor- 
mation about its present condition? I ask that question 
because it needs to be put to corporations on behalf 
of their managers, supervisors and employees, and be- 
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cause it needs to be put to trade unions on behalf of 
their officers, stewards and members. And, in the context 
of industrial relations, the same question needs to be 
put to employers and trade unions jointly, because un- 
less the importance of the question is understood, there 
is little hope for a basic improvement in labour-mana- 
gement relations. 





This brings me to the problem of training and education. 
How many Canadian corporations have an industrial 
relations training program of which they can be proud—a 
program that provides the lowest level of supervisor with 
the skills he requires to do a sensitive job? How many 
Canadian trade unions have a well-run education depart- 
ment, properly staffed, properly financed, properly 
equipped to provide members of the union hierarchy and 
the rank and file with a genuine understanding of the 
issues that have to be dealt with in the negotiation and 
administration of a modern collective agreement? [ think 
most people would agree that, if they were available, 
honest answers to these questions would be depressing. 
And yet, surely we must know that educational short- 
comings lie at the very foundation of much of our 
industrial relations trouble. 


q 


The government role 


And what can be said about governments in this field? 
Not much that stirs the heart and mind. Traditionally, 
North American labour departments have been kept 
short of resources and low on the totem pole of govern- 
mental influence. Traditionally, they have adhered to 
a laissez faire philosophy, restricting most of their re- 
search to standard forms of statistical measurement, 
tending to their regulations, and looking beyond them 
only when forced to do so by unforeseen events, provid- 
ing conciliation services on a fire-fighting basis only. 


There is room for great improvement here. In the past 
two years, my Department has been hard at work re- 
vamping its approach to the provision of conciliation 
services. The revised approach, based as most of you 
know, on the use of industry specialists and a dedication 
to the principles of early involvement and preventive 
mediation, has shown some remarkable results. We have 
been pleased, for example, with its effectiveness: in the 
airline industry, where it has made an acknowledged 
contribution to the settlement of disputes that might 
have been very serious; in the railroad industry, where 
it has helped to identify and dispose of a number of 
major issues that could have resulted in a disruption 
of operations; on the Montreal docks, where, for the first 
time in years, it has helped to establish a continual 
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dialogue between labour and management about prob- 
lems of productivity and employee welfare; and even 
in the towboat industry on the West Coast, where it 
failed to avert a painful strike but helped the parties 
come to grips with problems that had been plaguing 
their relationship for a long time. Other examples might 
be given but would be superfluous. The fact is that we 
are now sold on the approach, and intend to devote 
increased resources to its development and refinement. 


We will soon be engaged in a searching examination 
of the effectiveness of existing programs and the possi- 
bility of new programs that relate to industrial relations. 
The examination will not be based on any narrow con- 
cept of our role, because I am now quite convinced that 
we cannot afford the luxury of ignoring any of the causes 
of industrial unrest. Within our field of jurisdiction, we 
intend to be an active agent of the public inter- 
est—helping labour and management to identify and 
diagnose and prescribe remedies for their underlying 
problems. We hope that, in moving this way, we will 
have the full support of labour and management, with 
whom we plan to work in closer and closer co-operation. 
Indeed, we hope that, as the program proceeds, we will 
be able to devise machinery for improved consultation 
between labour, management and government about the 
whole range of social and economic policies that provide 
the backdrop for labour-management relations. 


As I see it, we have a system of industrial relations that 
is battered and bleeding and very much in need of repair, 
but basically sound. As I see it, it can be restored to 
health, not by miraculous transplants, but by a painstak- 
ing program of increased effort on the part of all con- 
cerned. I think we all know what is needed. I would 
strongly suggest that we get on with the job. 


The outlook, at the moment, is uncertain and, given 
the relationship between industrial relations and social 
stability in a troubled time, that is not good enough. 
It is my intention to ask labour and management to 
work with government in ways that will produce a steady 
improvement in the prognosis. I intend to keep asking 
until I get the right answers. 


(The foregoing article was taken from an address by 
federal Labour Minister Bryce Mackasey to a Montreal 
conference of the National Industrial Conference Board 
in October 1970). 
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A strictly 
pe event. 





“The CBRT convention was strictly a Canadian event— 

the Brotherhood is the oldest and one of the largest 
national unions. But there is an element of inconsistency 
in the edtitorial clamour for more Canadian union au- 
tonomy when a major convention of a union that has 
enjoyed this autonomy for 62 years is virtually ignored 
by the media.” The words are those of Ed Finn, Research 
Director for the Brotherhood and they appeared in his 
column in the Toronto Star on September 21, 1970. Mr. 
Finn went on to say that “the CBRT has been an 
independent Canadian union since 1908, when the orig- 
inal founders, headed by A.R. Mosher, broke away from 
an international railway union in Moncton. Since that 
time, it has not only survived many years of bitter 
conflict with American unions, but has proved beyond 
doubt that Canadians can organize and run their own 
unions. . . 


The 28th triennial convention of the 33,000-member 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and Gen- 
eral Workers took place September 14 to 19 in Québec 
City. The convention was described by Finn as “an 
example of union democracy in action.” He contends 
that, “unlike most other unions, the brotherhood pays 
all expenses of convention delegates—including lost 
wages—out of a special fund, ensuring that all its locals 
from coast to coast are represented. These delegates are 
always in complete control,” he added. 


Richard Greaves, Business Agent of the CBRT’s Seaway 
local on the Welland Canal, ran for the presidency vacat- 
ed by William Smith, who passed the compulsory retire- 
ment age of 65, but was decisively defeated by former 
Secretary-Treasurer Donald Secord, 59. Secord, son of 
a Kingsville, Ont., railway conductor, has been a member 
of the CBRT since 1929. He has served the union on 
a full-time basis since 1948. William Smith had served 
as CBRT president since 1955. Donald Nicholson, 52, 
a union representative for rail workers in Toronto, was 
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elected National Vice-President to replace M.K. Carson 
and Richard Gingerich, of Kitchener, Ont., was electec 
National Secretary-Treasurer. Returned by acclamation 
to his position as National Vice-President was J.A. Pel- 
letier, 52. There was one change in regional vice-presi- 
dents when James Hunter of Toronto replaced F.C. 
Johnston as the Great Lakes Vice-President. 


Wage guidelines, pensions, and improved social legisla- 
tion were the three most important issues in the CBRT’s 
policy statement. The Brotherhood opposed the 6 per 
cent ceiling on wages. The statement on pensions point- 
ed out the necessity for additional, improved pension 
coverage, and reaffirmed the Brotherhood’s call for im-| 
provements in the CN pension plan. Six subjects of 
major importance examined in the policy statement on} 
social legislation were: medicare, housing, guaranteed | 
annual income, taxation, consumer protection and pol-| 
lution control. 





Among the resolutions passed were a demand for the 
expansion of the union’s education services and a re- 
quest that action be taken to cope with harassment from | 
other unions. Delegates endorsed also the principle of 
equal pay for equal work, supported the extension of! 
unemployment insurance coverage to hospital workers, 
and urged the federal Government to revive the Cana- 
dian shipbuilding industry. They called for increased | 
income tax exemptions for single and married persons, 
demanded changes in the National Transportation Act 
that would force the railways to expand rather than 
reduce their passenger services, and called for removal 
of the 2 per cent cost of living ceiling on the Canada 
Pension Plan. 


D. N. Secord 
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Manpower & Planning: 9 Papers presented at a sympo- 
sium conducted by Industrial Relations Counselors Inc., 
held at Morristown, N.J., September 25-27, 1968. Indus- 
‘trial Relations Monograph, No. 31, Industrial Relations 
Counselors Inc., New York 1970. 


In earlier attempts to isolate the variables that lead to 
or obstruct economic growth, capital was seen as the 
key to economic progress. Recently, attention has shifted 
to the human resource input, and with the recognition 
of its great importance has come renewed interest in 
manpower planning in both government and business. 


“The days when the personnel man could draw on the 
ranks of the unemployed for a supply of additional 
workers are gone forever.” Every firm competes for 
manpower with every other firm, government agency 
and educational institution. Workers have choices of 
jobs and, given our level of affluence, they seek work 
‘that is meaningful and well paid. Ensuring a supply 
of qualified manpower requires more than lip service 
to the concept of manpower planning. In spite of our 
concern over manpower problems, very little systematic 
forecasting and planning has been carried out. 


The symposium produced a compilation of a series of 
enlightening articles by representatives from the federal 
Government and several pioneering companies that had 
explored their common problems. The collection of their 
experiences in this volume should make a significant 
contribution to both government and company efforts 
for better planning and the most effective use of man- 
_ power, “the nations most valued resource.” 


| 
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The problems explored in these papers raise outstanding 
implications for an urgent need for systematic human 
_ resource development programs at the domestic, and, even 
more crucial, international levels. If our capital invest- 
ments are to continue to be effective, then, even in the 
most sophisticated economic systems, human resource 
investment must take precedence. The conclusion 1s 
drawn that some of the most recent approaches to man- 
power planning are rendered obsolete by Manpower & 
Planning’s encounter with future problems.” 


European Economic Integration and the Movement of 
Labour, by L. C. Hunter and G. L. Reid; Industrial 
Relations Centre, Queen’s University, Kingston, Ontario; 
Research Series No. 9, 38 p.; $2.00. 
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Professors Reid and Hunter, who are both Senior Lec- 
turers in Applied Economics at the University of Glas- 
gow, have reviewed the evidence of economic integra- 
tion within the European context in a research paper 
based on a chapter “Integration and Labour Migra- 
tion” in the Industrial Relations Research Association’s 
volume, International Labor (New York: Harper & 
Row, 1967). 


Within a country’s labour markets, obstacles to the 
voluntary movement of labour may prevent supply ad- 
justments to changing conditions, giving rise to a less 
than optimal distribution of labour resources unfa- 
vourable to the economic growth and welfare of its 
population. In the case of the international movement 
of labour, “voluntary mobility” may be further inhibit- 
ed by special political and institutional factors, 
differences in language, social customs and economic 
organization. “The integration of economies may seem 
to offer an opportunity for removing some of the social 
and economic obstacles to international labour mobility 
and hence to improve the efficiency of labour-resource 
allocation.” 


An explanation of the interrelationship between inte- 
gration and international labour mobility poses the fol- 
lowing questions: How far have postwar international 
movements of labour acted as a balancing factor in 
national labour markets? To what extent has integration 
affected international mobility? And how is this mobility 
likely to be affected by future economic integration? 


This study examines, in four parts, the implications of 
these questions with particular reference to the experi- 
ence of Western Europe. Section | is concerned with 
a brief exposition of the role of migration in interna- 
tional labour markets, the kinds of barriers that may 
inhibit such mobility, and the impact of integration on 
these barriers. Section 2 reviews the main currents of 
labour migration in Western Europe in the postwar 
period, identifying three rather distinct phases in the 
pattern of migration. Section 3 examines some examples 
of western European experience of migration and inte- 
eration. Finally, in Section 4, conclusions are drawn 
concerning the relative effectiveness of integration and 
other policies as a means of improving the flow of 
international migration and the allocation of labour 
resources among countries. 


Reid and Hunter conclude: “The long-term interests of 
countries and workers concerned require not only co-or- 
dination of labour supply and demand in the short 
term, but also integration of manpower, social and eco- 
nomic policies so as to remove the barriers that hinder 
desirable movement and settlement of labour.” 
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Price indexes 


Consumer, Septembder 


The consumer price index (1961 = 100) declined 0.2 per 
cent to 130.2 in September from 130.5 in August, and re- 
mained 2.8 per cent above its September 1969 level. 


The food index dropped to 130.2 from 130.5 mainly 
because of seasonal declines for fresh vegetables and 
fruits and lower prices for beef, pork and poultry. 
Among fresh vegetables, prices decreased 20 per cent 
or more for potatoes, onions, turnips, cabbage and to- 
matoes. Most fresh fruits (except apples), citrus fruits, 
frozen and canned orange juice, also declined in price. 
Meat, fish and poultry prices, on average, declined 1.3 
per cent—their largest August-to-September decrease 
since 1961, and there was a drop of 0.3 per cent in 
the price of eggs. Among staple foods, bread prices 
decreased 0.6 per cent; butter declined slightly, and 
margarine increased 3.7 per cent. Baby food prices moved 
down 2 per cent. 


The food index for September was 1.2 per cent higher 
than a year ago. The component for food consumed 
at home decreased 1.8 per cent, and restaurant meal 
prices were 0.7 per cent higher than in August, and 
6.5 per cent higher than in September 1969. 


The housing index rose 0.2 per cent to 131.8 from 131.5, 
and was 4.9 per cent above the September 1969 level 
of 125.7. Among items that advanced in price were new 
houses, repairs, property taxes and rents. Rents, which 
rose 0.2 per cent in September, have advanced only 0.5 
per cent in the third quarter of 1970, which is about 
one half as large as the increases during the corre- 
sponding periods in 1968 and 1969. With lower prices 
for appliances, broadloom, and some household equip- 
ment outweighing higher prices for furniture and house- 
hold textiles, the price level for the household operation 
component as a whole declined slightly. 
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The clothing index rose 0.6 per cent to 127.0 from 126.2, 
and was 1.4 per cent higher than in September 1969. 
Price increases for men’s wear, 1.8 per cent, were re- 
sponsible for most of the advance in the clothing index. 
Above-average increases occurred in the price of men’s 
underwear, windbreakers and hats, and there were slight 
increases in the price of women’s wear. The level of 
children’s wear was also only slightly higher than in 
August. 


The transportation index, at 125.3, was unchanged, and 
was 3.6 per cent above the September 1969 level. Prices 
of tires and gasoline declined, but increases were regis- 
tered for automotive repair jobs. 


The health and personal care index decreased 0.1 per 
cent to 140.1 from 140.2 as a result of lower prices for 
some toiletry items such as toothpaste, cleansing tissues, 
razor blades and shaving cream. Partially offsetting 
these decreases was an increase in the price of toilet 
soap. The health and personal care index stood 3.8 per 
cent above its level in September 1969. 
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The recreation and reading index rose 0.4 per cent to 
133.0 from 132.5. Reading material advanced in price 
as a number of magazine subscription rates increased. 
Since September 1969 the average price of Canadian 
newspapers had increased more than 13 per cent. The 
price of bicycles advanced in September due to the 
removal of sales prices in scattered outlets; this item 


was nearly 2 per cent less expensive than a year ago. 
The price of portable television sets declined 2 per cent 


due mainly to sales in Montreal, Toronto and Halifax. 
Between September 1969 and September 1970, the rec- 
reation and reading index moved up 3.9 per cent with 
about two-thirds of this increase due to higher prices 
for newspapers and magazines. The tobacco and alcohol 
index was unchanged from its level of 126.4 in both 
August, and in September 1969. 


City consumer, September 


The consumer price index (1961=100) decreased sub- 


stantially in six major eastern cities; in the prairie centres 
there were increases ranging from 0.3 per cent in Saska- 
toon-Regina and Edmonton-Calgary to a decline of 1.1 
per cent in St. John’s, Nfld. 


Housing indexes rose slightly in seven cities, declined 
marginally in one, and were unchanged in two. Clothing 


prices were higher in all cities except Halifax and Win- 


_ nipeg where declines were recorded. The transportation 
_ and the health and personal care components registered 


mixed movements. Increased magazine subscription 


rates and television repair charges were mainly respon- 
_ sible for advances in all recreation and reading indexes; 


tobacco and alcohol components were unchanged. 


Regional consumer price index point changes between 


_ August and September were: St. John’s —1.3 to 121.3; 
Halifax —1.2 to 124.1; Montreal —0.5 to 124.3; Toronto 
04 to-1273: Ottawa —03 to 127.7; Saint John —0.2 


to 123.8; Vancouver +0.1 to 123.5; Winnipeg +0.2 to 
127.6; Edmonton-Calgary +0.3 to 126.1; Saskatoon- 
Regina +0.4 to 122.8 


Wholesale, September 


The general wholesale index (1935-39 = 100) advanced 
slightly in September to 284.0 frem the revised August 
index of 283.9. It was 0.2 per cent higher than the 
September 1969 index of 283.4. Three of the eight major 
group indexes were higher, and five declined. 


The vegetable products group index rose 0.6 per cent 
to 237.5 from 236.2 as price increases for grains, and 
livestock and poultry feeds outweighed price decreases 
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recorded for potatoes. An advance of 0.3 per cent to 
225.3 from 224.6 in the chemical products group index 
reflected higher prices for soaps, detergents and organic 
chemicals. The non-metallic minerals products group 
index moved up 0.2 per cent to 214.8 from 214.4 


The animal products group index declined 0.3 per cent 
to 320.6 from 321.6 on lower prices for cured meats, 
fishery products, and dressed fowl. Decreases of 0.2 per 
cent or less occurred in four major group indexes: non- 
ferrous metals to 275.1 from 275.6, wood products to 
372.5 from 372.8, textile products to 256.9 from 257.0, 
and iron products to 305.7 from 305.8. 


U.S. consumer, September 


The United States consumer price index (1957-59 = 100) 
increased 0.5 per cent in September to 136.6 after adjust- 
ment for seasonal factors. The index was 136.0 in Au- 
gust, and 129.3 in September 1969. Food prices declined 
much less than usual. 
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Housing costs increased sharply, as did the price of fuel, 
particularly gasoline, fuel oil and coal. Clothing, trans- 
portation, the cost of medical and hospital services, 
taxes, mortgage interest and most services also were 
higher. 


One result of rising prices was that real weekly purchas- 
ing power of workers fell more than 83 cents from 
August to September. This was the sharpest decline in 
21 months in net spendable earnings. 


British retail, July 


The British index of retail prices (January 16, 
1962 = 100) was 140.9 compared with 139.9 at June 16 
and 132.1 at July 22, 1969. The increase was due to 
advances in the prices of many goods and services par- 
ticularly fresh fruit, meat, second-hand cars, telephones 
and road passenger transport. Price of potatoes and 
tomatoes declined. The index for foods, the prices of 
which show significant seasonal variations—home-killed 
lamb, fresh and smoked fish, eggs, fresh vegetables and 
fresh fruit—was 150.0 and for all other items of food, 
140.6. 


Food: Increases in the average levels of prices of vegeta- 
bles (other than potatoes and tomatoes), fresh fruit, beef 
and other meat, sweets and chocolate, tea and biscuits, 





was partly offset by a decline in the prices of potatoes) 
and tomatoes. Comparatively high prices for fresh peas) 
and runner beans were mainly responsible for the in- 
crease in the vegetables group. The index for foods, the 
prices of which show significant seasonal variations, 
declined 4.5 per cent to 150.0 compared with 156.9 in 
June; for the food group as a whole it was 142.1 com- 
pared with 141.6 in June. 


Durable household goods: There were increases in the 
average level of prices of most articles included in this 
group the index of which rose to 126.8 compared with 
125.1 in June. Transport and Vehicles: Mainly as a result 
of rises in the average level of prices of second-hand 
cars and petrol, and higher bus fares in some areas, 
the index for this group advanced to 132.9 compared_ 
with 131.0 in June. Miscellaneous goods: There were 
rises in the average levels of prices of many of the items 


included in this group, and the index rose to 143.3 | 





compared with 141.7 in June. Services: Mostly as a | 


result of increases in the average levels of telephone 


charges and of charges for admission to cinemas, the | 


index for this group as a whole rose to 156.0 compared 
with 151.6 in June. Meals bought and consumed outside 
the home: There was an increase in the average level 
of prices in this group, and the index rose to 146.2 
compared with 146.0 in June. 


Spotlight on the economy 





Part 2 


“To what extent is the Canadian economy falling short 
of its potential?” asks the Economic Council of Canada 
in a report titled “Performance and Potential; mid-1950s 
to mid-1970s.” The 85-page report is a supplement to 
the Council’s seventh annual review. “During the last 
few years,” it states, “the Canadian economy has grown 
somewhat less rapidly than its potential rate of growth, 
particularly in 1970. Unemployment has risen, and em- 
ployment growth has slowed. The volume of private capi- 
tal investment has increased very little since the end of 
the investment boom in 1966... Price and cost advances 
have remained relatively high.” 
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The Council warns that high unemployment will persist 
and grow until an annual rate of real economic growth 
in excess of 5 per cent, or more than double the growth 
rate in 1970, is resumed. The Council regards the recent 
and current rates of unemployment as “unacceptably 
high,” and it notes that Canada probably has the highest 
unemployment rate of any major industrial country. To 
reach the target of full employment, which would mean 
an unemployment rate of 3.5 per cent, according to the 
ECC, the economy must overcome a number of prob- 
lems. These include: a sluggish business investment 
outlook; the large number of university graduates ex- 
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pected to swell the labour force; increasing trade com- 
petition; uncertainty over protracted labour-manage- 
ment disputes and tax reform proposals; persisting price 
and cost increases; high interest rates; troubled financial 
markets; depressed profits; and concern over the U.S. 
economic slow-down. 


The Council urges a swift return to a much stronger 
rate of growth to close the 4 per cent gap between actual 
and potential growth existing at present. It speaks also 
of the need for sustained business investment to provide 
job opportunities in the economy. Between 1966 and 
1969, business capital spending declined at an annual 
rate of 0.8 per cent. “It appears to be the pressure of 
demand and not the direct effects of expansionary poli- 
cies that triggers the revival of business investment 
spending,” the report observes. 


The Council believes that a quick return to potential 
is not feasible. The federal Government must begin 
loosening further its fiscal and monetary restraints be- 
cause of the “time lag” between when the action is taken 
and when its effects will be felt in the economy. Chang- 
ing course now from present restrictive policies won't 
affect the economy for some months. “The central chal- 
lenge is to begin to close the gap between actual and 
potential performance as soon as possible—to begin to 
reduce the significant human and economic costs of high 
unemployment—bearing in mind the need to maintain 
reasonable stability of prices.” 


The report expresses particular concern about the state 
of the construction industry and the outlook for hous- 
ing: “The construction industry is in a deeply troubled 
condition, and it appears that industry, unions and 
governments are not working together to solve critical 
problems.” The ECC calls for a special inquiry, “on 
the basis of federal-provincial consultation,” into the 
problems plaguing the industry. These include produc- 
tivity, wages, costs and prices, and sustained employ- 
ment. The study would be devoted to possible tech- 
niques for increasing productivity. “Housing is clearly 
in short supply, and the need for it will be rising strongly 
for a long time.” 


The report goes on to enumerate some of the many 
economic challenges facing Canada in the 1970s. “A 
very large rise in employment will be needed to reach 
the full employment potential of the economy by 
1975—about 1.3 to 1.4 million more jobs than now exist. 
Moreover, over the 1975-80 period, about 1.2 million 
additional jobs will be required.” Along with this, there 
will be a need for a large rise in new capital investment. 
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The maintenance of a strong growth rate in productiy- 
ity—that is, the efficiency with which labour, capital and 
other productive resources are used—will also pose a 
major challenge. 


“A new ingredient in the challenges both for adequate 
job creation and for productivity growth in the 1970s 
will be the unprecedented flow into the labour markets 
of high-level manpower from the post-secondary educa- 
tional systems,” the report continues. “This influx of 
highly educated manpower should provide some of the 
initial returns from the vast public investment in educa- 
tion that was made during the 1950s and 1960s. . .but 
greater attention needs to be directed to the possibilities 
here, and various adjustments are needed in the private 
and government sectors of the economy in order to 
employ effectively and productively the rapidly rising 
volume of high-level manpower.” The Council adds that 
adjustments in the recruiting and manpower utilization 
policies are also needed. “Adjustments may also be 
required in the attitudes and training of some of these 
highly educated young people whose schooling could 
prove to have been too highly concentrated on academic 
matters in the light of the types of jobs that are most 
likely to become available during the 1970s.” 


Behind these formidable challenges lie others—“‘the chal- 
lenge of generating a large (but not excessive) growth 
in demand, the challenge of achieving a high rate of 
domestic savings and adequate access to external capital, 
the challenge of facilitating flexible adjustments to fun- 
damental structural changes in patterns of production 
and consumption, to mention only a few.” 


The ECC views the maintenance of price stability as 
a “long-run challenge” that should be viewed as a continu- 
ing task for the whole decade ahead. There are two 
special problem areas to which Canadians will need to 
devote more attention in the 1970s. One is the challenge 
of finding appropriate conditions under which the con- 
struction sector, which has become a major source of 
instability in the economy, may better serve the public 
interest and its own interests. The other is the even more 
important challenge of finding effective means for limit- 
ing the broad tide of inflation flowing from the rapidly 
growing service sectors of the economy—health and 
education, government administration, public transpor- 
tation, and even many of the commercial services. . .In 
these sectors, measured productivity increases appear 
to be low, and price increases strong and sustained.” 


The more equitable distribution of rising incomes will 
come into greater prominence as a social and economic 
goal in the decade ahead, the report concludes. “Narrow- 
ing regional economic disparities and eliminating poverty 
clearly need, and will claim, increasing emphasis.” 
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How do you reorganize a fullfledged government agency, 
introduce new equipment and work methods, and trim 
staff to modern requirements without a total upheaval? 
The men and women who work for the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission, from the Chief Commissioner 
down, know a lot about job insecurity. They deal with 
it every day in serving millions of Canadian workers. 
They also had to face the problem personally two years 
ago. 


In the fall of 1968, as a result of a massive overhaul 
of the UIC organization and the introduction of com- 
puter services, more than 800 UIC employees found 
themselves in the position where their jobs could become 
redundant. Yet today, despite some internal turmoil and 
misgivings, the UIC is giving better service—and most 
of those 800 people are still working, even though their 
former positions have disappeared. 





Successful labour relations depend on three basic fea- 
tures: conviction, co-operation and communication. 
Conviction is a strong point of UIC Chief Commissioner 
Jacques DesRoches, the man responsible for resolving 
the problems facing the UIC staff. “In February 1968,” 
Mr. DesRoches recalls, “we estimated that 1,000 workers 
would find themselves redundant by the new technology 
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we had to implement, and through the general overhaul | 
we knew was necessary. This was the biggest problem. | 


We had to attack it objectively. First, we had to develop | 
effective plans that would allow us to make the best | 


use of our facilities and equipment. Then we had to | 
consider the very real problems of our employees. In | 


a development as big as this, planning is the key. You 
cannot be subdued by a fear of the unknown. What 
we did was to take the case of the redundant employees_ 
into our considerations in the very basic planning 
stages.” 


Naturally, in a reorganization, not all developments go 
smoothly. There are human factors that sometimes in- 
terfere with the orderly progression of the management 
charts. The UIC had its share of troubles. When the 
restructuring plans were disclosed in the fall of 1968, 
they weren’t exactly greeted with joy in the UIC’s offices 
throughout Canada. As one spokesman put it: “Up to 
that time, most public servants thought the only way 
they would ever get out of the Public Service would 
be either through retirement or when they were carried 
out. They just didn’t believe that layoffs were possible. 
There were simply no precedents.” 


“There was a very strained atmosphere in November 
of 1968,” says Des Roches. “We had to contend with a 
great deal of uncertainty that winter. I certainly had 
mixed feelings. I had to introduce this new system while 
at the same time resolving the question of these surplus 
people—not only to bring about economies in our organ- 
ization, but also to develop an efficient workforce.” 


One spokesman for the Economic Security Employees 
National Association remembers this situation. Accord- 
ing to him, plenty of resistance to the new organizational 
plan was building up. In October 1968, when the union 
began to take action, it found that it was poorly 
equipped to deal with management. “At that time,” the 
union spokesman said, “‘we didn’t have a contract. 
Management was acting within its rights. We had no 
say in these decisions, but we tried to convince them 
that something could be accomplished through consul- 
tations. Management, however, was standing firm on 
the need for layoffs.” 
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But, as the weeks went by, the uneasy stalemate began 
to dissolve. Management exhibited a more receptive 
view to the strong and determined views being expressed 
by the presidents of the various union locals. By now, 
the ice had been broken, and a new sense of optimism 
was felt in the ranks of both management and labour. 
And both sides were launching a concerted attack—not 
on each other, but against their common problems. Joint 
consultation committees were established in regional 
centres to deal with the problems caused by redundancy. 
The aura of uncertainty began to lift. 


“We tried to match our interests,” says DesRoches. And 
though the union approached the situation with some 
doubts, it was soon convinced that management was 
sincere in its concern. “It wasn’t clear sailing,” one union 
spokesman admits. “But management bent over back- 
wards, and frankness prevailed in all our meetings.” 


Even then, however, the rank and file members of the 
union were not convinced. There was a suspicion that 
the joint labour-management committees were window 
dressing. “The rank and file union members were upset,” 
a union spokesman concedes today. “They thought that 
the union was selling them down the river. Many wanted 
to walk out on strike. It was a tough situation, for we 
couldn’t give the members all of the information they 
wanted because it was confidential. Basically, I think 
they just didn’t trust their union representatives ” 


But the joint committees buckled down to their tasks. 
First, a decision had to be made on just how much 
notice of a layoff would be given. It ended up with 
a six months notice for people who would have to leave 
the UIC. Management next placed a freeze on normal 
staff recruitment. Normal attrition would be used as 
effectively as possible to reduce the redundancy prob- 
lem. Then came the big question: What could be done 
to retrain the surplus employees who would remain with 
the Commission, and what could be done to assist those 
who, after all the negotiations, would have to leave? 


The labour-management teams responded. They set up 
a number of proposals that would reduce the number 
of redundancies. Retraining programs were instituted 
to qualify workers for other positions within the organ- 
ization. Some found they could be relocated to new 
tasks. In some cases, position reclassifications resulted 
in a downgrading, but this was an expedient to be used 
only as a last resort. Happily for some workers, reclas- 
sification brought appointment to higher positions with- 
in the UIC. As winter waned and 1969 appeared, the 
ominous number of redundancies was dwindling away. 
Soon the regional joint consultation committees were 
working with job-search committees that had been es- 
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Jacques DesRoches 


tablished to investigate alternative employment possi- 
bilities for UIC workers. Every suitable opening within 
the Public Service was considered. When adequate posi- 
tions could not be located, the committees investigated 
all sorts of leads in private enterprise. 


And there were real, human problems that had to be 
met head on. In most cases, these concerned individuals 
with medical and other personal conditions who just 
weren’t in a position to relocate or take the alternate 
jobs that were normally available. These cases were 
dealt with through a system of careful reviews. Wher- 
ever possible, the employees concerned were directed 
toward alternatives that met with the requirements of 
the UIC and the individual. 


It has been 24 months since the UIC faced the problems 
of reorganizing its services and trimming its staff. But 
it has been accomplished, and if you ask either union 
or management representatives about their success for- 
mula, you’ll find that both sides have a deep and abiding 
respect for their opposite numbers. It can be said in 
a dozen different ways, but it is clear that the foundation 
stones of conviction, co-operation and communi- 
cation—properly understood and properly applied pro- 
vided the basis for that respect. 
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abour legislation 


Part 3: Workmen’‘s 
compensation 


Six of the provincial Workmen’s Compensation Acts and 
the Workmen’s Compensation Ordinances of the Yukon 
and Northwest Territories were amended in 1970. The 
changes made in these laws and their administration are 
described below. 


Dependants’ allowances 


Widows’ and children’s allowances were raised in Nova 
Scotia. As a result, a widow or invalid widower is now 
entitled to receive $100 a month instead of $90; a child 
under 18, $38 instead of $30; and an orphan under 18, 
$45 instead of $35. 


In Saskatchewan, the maximum funeral allowance was 
increased from $250 to $300. It was further provided 
that payment of benefits may be made, at the discretion 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Board, to a child at- 
tending school to the age of 21, or to the end of the 
school term in which that age is reached, if later. Pre- 
viously, benefits were payable only to the age of 21. 
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In Prince Edward Island, the maximum burial allowance 
was increased from $300 to $400, and the lump sum 
payable to a widow or invalid widower raised from $200 
to $400. On remarriage, a widow is now entitled to a 
payment of $75 instead of $50 a month for 12 months. 


In British Columbia, where benefits are increased at the 
beginning of each year by 2 per cent for every 2 per 
cent rise in the Consumer Price Index, a further 6.12 
per cent increase took effect on January 1, 1970. Since 
January 1, 1966, pensions have risen 19.5 per cent as 
a result of the cost of living formula. 


The increases which became effective on January 1, 
1970 brought the widow’s monthly pension to $137.44. 
Monthly allowances for dependent children rose to 
$47.81 for those under 16, $53.78 for those attending 
school between 16 and 18, and $59.76 for those attend- 
ing school between 18 and 21. For orphan children, 
monthly payments were increased to $53.78 for those 
under 16, and $65.74 for those attending school between 
16 and 21. 
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The British Columbia Act was amended to state that 
the recently enacted Age of Majority Act would not 
apply to sec. 17, which fixes the scale and duration of 
payment of dependants’ allowances. Thus, children at- 
tending school between the ages of 19 and 21 continue 
to be eligible for benefits. Dependants’ allowances and 
disability pensions in Québec are to be adjusted on 
January 1, 1971, in accordance with a 1969 amendment 
to the Act tying benefits to increases in the cost of living. 


Ceiling on annual earnings 


In British Columbia, the maximum annual earnings on 
which disability pensions and compensation payments are 
based were increased to $7,600 from $6,600, effective 
January 1, 1971, making the British Columbia ceiling 
the highest in Canada. 


The increase results from a formula in the Act that 
provides for an automatic increase of $1,000 in the 
ceiling when not less than 20 per cent of the workmen 
employed in industries under the Act earn more than 
$1,000 in excess of the existing maximum, and not less 
than 45 per cent earn more than the maximum. The 
Industrial Composite of Average Weekly Wages and 
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Salaries in British Columbia for January 1970, published 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, was used as the 
basis for determining whether these conditions had been 
met, and, according to the terms of the Act, the increased 
maximum wage rate is to go into effect for the succeed- 
ing calendar year. 


Definition of accident 


The definition of “accident” in the Saskatchewan Act 
was broadened to include any disablement arising out 
of and in the course of the employment, including disab- 
lement resulting from an industrial disease. In case of 
disease, the date of the accident is deemed to be the 
date of the disablement. The word “accident” has been 
given the same liberal interpretation in other provinces, 
enabling the Board to grant compensation for any dis- 
ablement that can be shown to have been caused by 
the nature of the workman’s employment, even though 
there has been no accident in the narrow sense. 
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Disability benefits 


Provisions in the Manitoba Act were revised to make 
it clear that compensation for permanent partial disabili- 
ty is to be an amount sufficient, in the opinion of the 
Board, to compensate for the physical loss sustained. 
The Board is authorized to pay special additional com- 
pensation, in such amount as it considers just, where 
it is satisfied that the workman has suffered a loss in 
earning capacity that is proportionately greater than the 
physical impairment caused by the injury. The compen- 
sation may be increased during a period when the work- 
man is taking approved rehabilitation training, if the 
Board is satisfied that training is not indicated, or if 
the Board has found that, after a fair and honest effort 
by the workman, rehabilitation has not been affective 
in improving his earning capacity. 


The Saskatchewan Act was amended to provide for 
payment of compensation for temporary partial disabil- 
ity on the basis of loss of earnings, rather than on the 
basis of degree of physical impairment. As in a number 
of other provinces, compensation is to be 75 per cent 
of the difference between the average earnings of the 
workman before the accident and the average amount 
he is earning or is physically capable of earning, as 
determined by the Board, in some suitable occupation 
after the accident. 


New clauses were added to the Nova Scotia and Saskat- 
chewan Acts, making provision for payment to the de- 
pendants or estate of a workman who dies after receiving 
a permanent disability award, but whose death does 
not arise from the compensable disability. Under -the 
Nova Scotia provision, if the workman dies before he 
has been paid 10 per cent of the capitalized value of 
the award, a lump sum equal to the difference between 
10 per cent and the total payments made may be paid 
to his survivors. In Saskatchewan, where a workman 
receiving compensation for permanent disability dies 
from causes not attributable to his injury, and no com- 
pensation is payable to his dependants, one months 
compensation is to be paid to his dependants. 


Minimum payment for total disability 


In Nova Scotia, a minimum payment of $150 a month, 
instead of $125, was established for permanent total 
disability. Where, however, a totally and permanently 
disabled workman has more than one dependent child 
under 18, or the age to which compensation is payable 
if the education of the child is being continued, his 
compensation may not be less than the amount payable 
to a widow with the same number of dependent children. 
This latter provision, which previously referred to chil- 
dren under 16, was revised to bring it into line with 
other provisions of the Act. 
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In British Columbia, as a result of the rise in the Con- 
sumer Price Index in 1969, the minimum monthly pen- 
sion payable for permanent total disability was in- 
creased, from January |, 1970, to $165.61, and the mini- 
mum compensation for temporary total disability to 
$35.85 a week, or average earnings, if less. 


Recurrence of disability 


The Nova Scotia provision governing benefits payable 


in case of the recurrence of a disability caused by an | 


earlier compensable accident was amended. This provi- 
sion takes into account an increase in the workman’s 
average earnings between the time of the accident and 
a recurrence of disability occurring more than five years 
after the original accident. It now provides that a work- - 
man who becomes entitled to payment for either tempo- 
rary disability or permanent total disability (previously, 
only temporary disability) as a result of the recurrence 
must be paid compensation on his average weekly earn- 
ings during the 12 months preceding the recurrence of 
the disability, if greater than his earnings at the time 
of his original disablement. 


Clothing allowance 


The Nova Scotia Board was authorized to pay a clothing 
allowance to an injured workman to compensate for 
extra wear on his clothing caused by the wearing of 
a prosthetic device. The allowance is not to exceed $50 
a year in respect of an upper limb prosthesis and $100 
in respect of a lower limb prosthesis. 


Industrial disease 


Industrial deafness resulting from prolonged and contin- 
ued exposure to excessive noise in any industry was 
added to the schedule of industrial diseases in the Prince 
Edward Island Act. 


Special payments 


The Alberta Act was amended to authorize special pay- 
ments from the Accident Fund to workmen in cases 
where the Ombudsman has recommended them, and 
where, in the Lieutenant-Governor in Council’s opinion, 
the workman concerned would suffer an injustice or 
hardship if such payment was not made. The amount 
of the payment may be determined by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council, or the latter may direct the Board 
to refer the matter to the Supreme Court for an assess- 
ment of damages. 
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Coverage 


In several provinces, new groups of workers were brought 
| under the Act. In further implementation of a six-year 
_ plan to bring all industries except agriculture and do- 
_ mestic service within the scope of the Québec Act by 
_ October 1, 1972, a group of new industries and under- 
takings became subject to the Act, effective October 1, 
1970. 


_ These included: the wholesale or retail mercantile busi- 
ness, auction, packaging or marketing; wholesale trade, 
_ including the handling of grain, feed, flour, seed or 
cereals, the handling, cutting or preparation of meat, 
and the handling of fruit and vegetables; sale or distri- 
bution of dairy, bakery, distillery or brewery products, 
soft drinks, mineral or soda water; auction of animals; 
seed culture; publishing and editing; operation of 
checkrooms; and universities, institutes or educational 
establishments, conservatories, protection or rehabili- 
tation schools, museums, libraries, social agencies, parish 
vestries or other similar types of enterprises. 


In Saskatchewan, members of municipal volunteer fire 
brigades were brought under the Act on a compulsory 
basis. Formerly, coverage was elective, on the appli- 
cation of the municipality. As a result of another 
amendment, any employment by a municipal corpora- 
tion, school board, public utility board, or any other 
board or commission operating a work or service for 
the province or a municipality, and including the Uni- 
versity of Saskatchewan and the Wascana Centre Au- 
thority, was declared to be within the scope of the Act. 
Under the former wording of the Act, such employees 
were covered only if they performed work that would 
be within the Act, if carried on by a private employer. 


The whaling industry is to be brought under the Nova 
Scotia Act on January 1, 1971, at the time the fishing, 
sealing and dredging industries are transferred from Part 
III to Part I (collective liability). Regulations in Québec 
and Saskatchewan provided that the wife or husband 
of an employer who is a sole owner or partner of an 
industry may be covered by the Act only upon request, 
in the same manner as coverage of an employer. 


Other changes 


Provision was made in Manitoba for an increase in the 
membership of the Board, which may now consist of a 
chairman and two or more commissioners. Appointment 
of members who might serve on a part-time basis is 
contemplated. The Board was authorized to administer 
any federal employment safety Act or regulation. Im- 
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munity to an action for damages, already applicable 
to the Board and its members, was extended to persons 
employed by the Board. A new clause was added, to 
the effect that members and employees of the Board 
are not compellable witnesses in a civil suit to which 
the Board is not a party in regard to information ob- 
tained by such persons in the discharge of their official 
duties. 


In British Columbia, a second Board of Review was 
established to expedite appeals of persons whose claims 
have been rejected by the Claims Department of the 
Board. A Board of Review consists of senior officers 
of the Board and an independently appointed chairman. 


A new rehabilitation centre was inaugurated in Mon- 
treal, making possible the centralizing of all rehabili- 
tation services in one building. 


Amendments to territorial ordinances 


The Workmen’s Compensation Ordinances of the Yukon 
and Northwest Territories were amended to raise the 
ceiling on annual earnings from $5,600 to $6,600. The 
new maximum was made applicable with respect to 
accidents occurring after April 1, 1970 in the Yukon 
and after January 1, 1971 in the Northwest Territories. 
Lower ceilings are applicable with respect to earlier 
accidents. The minimum compensation payable for total 
disability, either permanent or temporary, was raised 
by $5 to $40 a week, or average weekly earnings, if 
less. 


Changes were also made in the coverage of the Ordi- 
nances. Employees of financial, insurance, real estate, 
brokerage or agency firms are no longer excluded. The 
professional workers now exempted are members of the 
legal, medical, accounting, dental or pharmaceutical 
professions (also, in the Yukon Ordinance, members of 
the orthopedic profession). 


The subsistence allowance payable by the employer 
where a workman is receiving medical treatment at a 
place other than that in which he ordinarily resides was 
increased to $8 a day in the Yukon and $12 a day in 
the Northwest Territories. 


In the Northwest Territories amendments, all of which 
are to take effect from January 1, 1971, dependants’ 
allowances were increased. In respect of accidents oc- 
curring after January 1, 1971, an allowance of up to 
$125 for the transportation of the workman’s body, a 
widow’s pension of $110 a month, and a payment of 
$55 a month to a dependent invalid child must be paid. 
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An allowance is payable under the Ordinance to all 
dependent children, other than invalid children, to the 
age of 16. At the order of the Referee, the employer 
may be required to continue payments to the end of 
the school year in which a child reaches the age of 21 
(rather than 18), where the child is attending school 
and is making satisfactory progress. Orphan children, 
who are entitled to a payment not exceeding $10 a 
month in addition to that payable to children with one 
remaining parent, must now receive the additional pay- 
ment to the age of 21 years. 


Part 4: Apprenticeship and 
tradesmen’s qualifications 


Legislative changes in 1969-70 in the field of appren- 
ticeship and tradesmen’s qualification were confined to 
minor amendments to the apprenticeship Acts of New- 
foundland and Nova Scotia, and the issuing of some new 
or revised regulations. A few new trades were designat- 
ed; training requirements for some of these trades were 
laid down in a specific trade regulation; and other regu- 
lations were amended to provide for changes in existing 
standards. 


In British Columbia, a special public hearing was held 
by the Provincial Apprenticeship Committee concerning 
the designation of the automotive mechanical repair 
trade for compulsory tradesmen’s qualification. A hear- 
ing was also held to hear representations with respect 
to voluntary certification of tradesmen in the trade of 
roofing, damp and waterproofing. Following public 
hearings, regulations were issued: (a) changing the name 
of the trade of glassworker to glazier, and revising the 
description of the trade; and (b) making provision for 
voluntary certification in the painting and decorating 
trade, on submission of proof of 6,000 hours experience 
in the trade. 


Provision is now made for issuance of certificates of 
qualification by examination on a voluntary basis in 
16 trades. A certificate of qualification is required in 
a number of trades (refrigeration, sheet metal, domestic 
radio and TV servicing, plumbing, sprinkler fitting and 
steam fitting and pipe fitting), either throughout the 
province or in some areas. 


In Alberta, a new trade, that of agricultural mechanic, 
was designated. The conditions laid down for training 
in the trade are similar to those governing other trades 
under the Act. These include a minimum educational 
level of Grade 10 or its equivalent, unless a person is 
recommended by the local advisory committee and 
passes an examination prescribed by the Director. The 
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term of apprenticeship is four periods of 12 months each, 
each period to consist of at least 1,800 hours, including 
time spent attending technical classes. Time credits may 
be allowed for previous school or trade experience. 
Wages are to be 60, 70, 80 and 90 per cent of the 
prevailing wages of a journeyman. The trade of an 
insulator has also been designated in Alberta. 


Regulations governing the trades of lather, floorcovering 
mechanic, glassworker, plasterer, carpenter and electri- 
cian were revised. Changes were made in the education- 
al standard required for two trades; in the age require- 
ment for the plasterer trade—at least 16 and not more 
than 28, formerly 21, or, if older, on the recommen- 
dation of the local advisory committee; and in the wage 

















rates of several trades. The training periods for the 
floorcovering mechanic and plasterer trades were re- 
duced from four to three periods of 12 months each— 
1,600 and 1,800 hours per period. 


Provision was made for voluntary certification in the 
_glassworker, lather and floorcovering mechanics trades 
on the passing of an examination and on submission 
of proof of the required length of experience in the 
- trade—four, three and three years. In the floorcovering 
mechanics trade, however, an applicant applying for a 
certificate in the period April 1 to September 30, 1970 
could be issued a certificate of qualification without 
examination on the recommendation of the local advi- 
sory committee. 





Trade rules were issued under the Manitoba Appren- 
ticeship Act for three newly designated trades: industrial 
instrumentation, industrial welding, and glazier. The gla- 
zier trade is referred to as a subdivision of the painters 
and decorators trade. 


No maximum age limit is placed on entry into appren- 
ticeship in these trades. The educational level required 
is Grade 11 for industrial instrumentation, Grade 9 for 
industrial welding, and Grade 10 for glazier, or, in each 
case, the equivalent, with provision for exceptions on 
the decision of the Director. The term of apprenticeship 
for industrial instrumentation and glazier is four years, 
and for industrial welding, three years. 


As is usual in Manitoba, none of these regulations sets 
a ratio of apprentices to journeymen. The ratio may 
be set from time to time by the trade advisory commit- 
tee, with the approval of the Provincial Apprenticeship 
Board, based upon the ability of the trade to assimilate 
new apprentices. 


Wages of apprentices in the glazier trade are to vary 
from 60 to 95 per cent of the prevailing journeyman’s 
rate, with a five per cent increase every six months. The 
industrial instrumentation and industrial welding regu- 
lations provide for rates set by collective agreement, and 
give the Board the right to establish the starting wage 
rate and progressive increases up to the maximum rate 
in cases where there is no collective agreement. 


A 12-month “open period” after the effective date of 
the regulations allows a person who is employed as a 
glazier, industrial instrumentation mechanic or industri- 
al welder, and who can furnish proof that he has had 
at least six years experience, to apply, on the recom- 
mendation of his employer, for a certificate without 
examination. 


In Ontario, a new regulation was made for the glazier 
and metal mechanic trade, and regulations governing 
barbers, hairdressers, chefs, watch repairers and radio 
and television service technicians were replaced. 


The term of apprenticeship in the trade of glazier and 
metal machanic is four periods of 2,000 hours each. 
Where the apprentice has an Ontario secondary school 
graduation diploma or academic qualifications that, in 
the opinion of the Director, warrant a lesser period of 
training, each period is to be reduced to 1,800 hours. 
Wages are to vary from 60 to 95 per cent of the journey- 
man’s rate, with a 5 per cent increase at the completion 
of each 1,000 hours of training. 
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With respect to barbers, the required hours of training 
were reduced from 1,800 to 1,500 for each of the three 
periods specified, the requirement already in effect for 
hairdressers. To become an apprentice in either trade, 
completion of Grade 9 or its equivalent is required. The 
regulations for both trades now provide for the granting 
of an interim certificate of qualification to a graduate 
student of a barbering or hairdressing school licensed 
by the Industrial Training Branch of the Department 
of Labour to teach these two certified trades. The interim 
certificate is contingent upon passing an examination 
prescribed by the Director, and the holder must work 
under the supervision of a qualified barber or hairdress- 
er. He may apply for a certificate of qualification without 
examination upon proof that he has been employed full 
time in the trade for at least 12 months. Not more than 
three holders of interim certificates may be employed 
for each qualified barber or hairdresser. As a result of 
an increase in wage rates for hairdressers, rates are now 
50, 70 and 90 per cent of the journeyman’s rate in both 
trades. 


Regulations for the trade of chef, revised in 1969, fix 
the same apprenticeship term as before—three periods 
of 2,000 hours each—but there is now provision for ex- 
ceptions for a graduate of an approved cooking course 
or for a person who has had two or more years experience 
in the trade. For the trade of watch repairer, the term 
of apprenticeship was reduced from four to three periods 
of 1,800 hours, with corresponding changes in the wage 
rates from 30, 40, 50 and 70 per cent of the journeyman’s 
rate to 40, 60 and 80 per cent. 


The term of apprenticeship for radio and television 
service technicians remains four periods of 2,000 hours 
each, but each period may be reduced to 1,800 hours 
if the apprentice’s academic qualifications warrant it. 


Regulations are now in effect for 32 trades. Certification 
is compulsory for tradesmen in 15 trades. These include 
barbers and hairdressers, air conditioning and refriger- 
ation workers, electricians, plumbers, sheet metal 
workers, steam fitters, watch repairers, and seven of the 
11 separate branches of the motor vehicle repair trade. 


A person who is working in a trade when compulsory 
certification is introduced is given two years in which 
to qualify for a certificate of qualification. Under com- 
pulsory certification, a certificate of qualification must 
be renewed by a specified date each year. 


Ten trades are open to voluntary certification. These 
are the trades of radio and television service technicians, 
chefs, cement masons, dry cleaners and launderers, 
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lathers, glazier and metal mechanics, and four branches: 


of the motor vehicle repair trade. In the regulations | 
governing seven other trades—bricklayers, carpenters, | 
ironworkers, masons, painters and decorators, plasterers | 


and bakers—no provision is made for either voluntary 
or compulsory certification. 


The Nova Scotia Apprenticeship and Tradesmen’s | 
Qualifications Act was amended to define “apprentice” | 
as a person who has entered into an apprenticeship | 


agreement in a certified or designated trade, and to state 
that persons under 16 are not permitted to enter appren- 
ticeship agreements. Although not previously stated in 
the Act, a minimum age of 16 years or more is set in 
the rules for each trade. 


The provision enabling the Minister of Labour to ap- 
point trade advisory committees consisting of three to 


five members was amended to provide for both prov- — 


ince-wide and regional committees. The regional com- 
mittees are to have a membership of three to five persons 
and the provincial committees five to seven persons. 


The motor vehicle repair trade—bus and transport—was 
brought under the Nova Scotia Act in February 1970. 
Before this action was taken, a survey of employers in 
the transportation industry was conducted by mail, and 
the results showed that specific training in the repair 
of heavy transportation vehicles was required. 


In New Brunswick, the apprenticeship program and the 
examination and certification of tradesmen are now 
carried on under one Act, the Industrial Training and 
Certification Act, which went into force on April 25, 1969. 
Under the new Act, the Industrial Training and 
Certification Board has designated 48 trades as being 
appropriate for apprenticeship and for the issuing of 
certificates of qualification. 


General regulations were issued, applicable to any de- 
signated trade for which an apprenticeship training 
program is established. These regulations provide that: 
unless otherwise prescribed in trade regulations, the 
wage rates of apprentices must not be less than 50 per 
cent of the journeyman’s rate for the first 1,000 hours 
of training, with an increase of five per cent for each 
1,000 hours up to and including the sixth; not less than 
80 per cent during the seventh and eighth 1,000 hours; 
and not less than 85 per cent during the ninth and tenth 
1,000 hours. All employers and self-employed persons 
engaged in a trade must register, if requested to do so 
by the Director. 
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| A certificate of qualification in a designated trade is 
; valid for five years or such time as is prescribed in a 
| trade regulation, and may be renewed without exami- 
| nation, on application and on payment of the prescribed 
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fee not later than two years after the expiration date 
of the certificate. 


Trade regulations have been published for five trades: 
barbering, electrical construction, motor vehicle repair 
(electrical and fuel systems), motor vehicle repair (me- 
chanical) and motor vehicle repair (steering, suspension 


| and brakes). These define the scope of the trade, and 


set out the working experience required for a certificate 
of qualification and the pass mark required in the ex- 


amination. For electrical construction and motor vehicle 


repair (mechanical) five years of practical experience 
are required; in the other three trades listed above, an 


_ applicant must have had at least three years of qualify- 
_ing experience. In nine trades (three of which are the 


several branches of the motor vehicle repair trade), 


_ certification is compulsory. 











The Newfoundland Apprenticeship Act was amended 
concerning the power of the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council to make regulations to add the authority to 
prescribe the functions, tasks and duties of a designated 
trade. The trades of ship welders, ship steelworkers, ship 
woodworkers, ship painters and ship mechanical trades 
—machinists, pipe fitters, sheet metal workers and en- 
gine fitters—were designated, and a plan of appren- 
ticeship training for apprentices in these trades em- 


ployed by the Newfoundland Marine Works Limited, 
_ Marystown, was approved by the Provincial Appren- 


ticeship Board. 


In Prince Edward Island, motor vehicle repair (mechani- 


cal) and plumbing have been designated as trades requir- 


_ ing certification of persons employed in the trade. Exa- 


mining committees have been set up and examinations 
are available in the trades of electrical construction, 
plumbing, motor vehicle repair, carpentry, auto body 
repair, bricklaying and hairdressing. Provincial advisory 
committees have been established to advise the Depart- 
ment on matters affecting these trades. 


The Québec Department of Labour and Manpower is 
preparing a general regulation under the Manpower 
Vocational Training and Qualification Act and also a 
series of regulations concerning the construction trades. 
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Part 5: Industrial safety 


The practical application of the Canada Labour (Safety) 
Code was advanced substantially during the year. Four- 
teen federal-provincial agreements have been concluded, 
under which various technical and general industrial 
safety inspection services are provided by provincial in- 
spectorates. 


The Canada Boiler and Pressure Vessel Regulations, 
intended to ensure the safe operation of boilers and 
pressure vessels used in federal works, undertakings and 
businesses, were issued on October 1, 1969. Regulations 
dealing with 16 other important matters, each the sub- 
ject of a separate regulation, are in the final stage of 
preparation and are expected to be issued shortly. 


The Newfoundland and Saskatchewan Workmen’s 
Compensation Boards issued new general Accident Pre- 
vention Regulations governing all workers except those 
covered by mining legislation. These constitute the main 
safety regulations in both provinces. Of special note are 
the safety rules in the Saskatchewan regulations for 
climbing hammerhead cranes, and a new provision sti- 
pulating that, effective January 1, 1971, pneumatic-tired 
farm-type tractors and certain front-end loaders must 
be equipped with roll bars or safety canopies. 


The Newfoundland regulations contain rules for climb- 
ing tower cranes, and include an illustrated regulation 
for standard crane signals. Another significant provision 
requires pre-employment medical examinations— 
including chest X-ray—for foundry workers spraying 
asbestos thermal insulation. Such workers must wear 
positive pressure respiratory masks and impervious 
clothing. 


Industrial Safety Regulations made under the Industrial 
Safety Act of Nova Scotia were approved on February 
11, 1969. Provision is made for the adoption of standards 
published by the Canadian Standards Association, and 
specific CSA codes are adopted for electrical hazards, 
explosive-actuated tools, illumination, ladders and 
woodworking. The explosives rules are to apply in addi- 
tion to the federal explosives regulations. 


The Alberta Workmen’s Compensation Board has re- 
placed some of its safety regulations. Regulations go- 
verning the petroleum and natural gas industry, cited 
as the Oil Regulations, were updated. Three separate 
regulations dealing with building, construction and 
demolition, trenching, excavating, tunnelling and shaft 
sinking, and pipeline construction were combined and 
modernized. 
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In Ontario, the first-aid requirements of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board were replaced. These now apply 
to farm workers, brought within the scope of the Act 
in 1966. Employers are required to keep posted in con- 
spicuous places the Board’s poster respecting the neces- 
sity of reporting all accidents and receiving first aid 
treatment. 


The British Columbia Workmen’s Compensation Board 
established criteria on permissible noise exposure beyond 
which, in compliance with the noise hazard and hearing 
protection provisions of the Accident Prevention Regula- 
tions, employers must take appropriate measures to sup- 
press the noise to the approved levels, and isolate exposed 
workmen or provide them with personal protective equip- 
ment that will effectively shield them from the harmful 
effects of the noise. In table form, the criteria range 
from one quarter of an hour a day exposure at 115 
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decibels to 8 hours a day at 90 decibels. The new regula- 
tion, effective April 9, 1970, also provides that exposure 
to impulsive or impact noise should not exceed 140 
decibels peak sound-pressure levels. 


Prince Edward Island passed its first Elevators and Lifts 
Act, providing for annual inspections, prior approval 
of installations and major alterations before commence- 
ment of operation, investigation of accidents, and the 
making of regulations. The Act is similar to the New 
Brunswick Elevators and Lifts Act. Regulations were 
gazetted under the Newfoundland Elevators Act, which 
went into force on June 1, 1970. These provide for the 
adoption of the standards specified in certain CSA and 
U.S.A. Standard Codes, lay down details of the drawings 
to be submitted for approval of the inspector, and fix 
the fees payable. 
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Several amendments were made to the Ontario Elevators 
and Lifts Act. The chief inspector is henceforth to decide 
the intervals at which elevators must be inspected. The 
drawings and specifications that are required to be ap- 
proved before new elevator installations or major alter- 
ations are commenced must now be signed and sealed 
by a professional engineer. The maximum penalty for 
an offence has been increased from $1,000 to $5,000. 
A one-year time limit has been introduced for prosecu- 
tions under the Act. Several other Ontario safety laws 
were amended. 


The definition of “logger” in the Loggers’ Safety Act, 
1962-63, was amended to include an employee of a 
logging operator while employed on a logging site, and 
the measuring of logs was included in the definition 
of logging operations. A further amendment made it 
clear that a person logging on his own behalf is exempt- 
ed from the Act only where the logs are for the individ- 
ual’s personal use. The rules governing the reporting 
of accidents were brought into line with those laid down 
in the Workmen’s Compensation Act. Compressors in 
remote locations to which persons do not ordinarily have 
access were excluded from the Operating Engineers Act, 
1965, and provision was made for excluding other classes 
of compressors by regulation. 


The Industrial Safety Act, which requires the submission 
of drawings and specifications for construction or alter- 
ation of factories and certain commercial buildings, was 
also amended. Plans submitted for buildings more than 
two storeys in height must now be signed by a profes- 
sional engineer or architect. 


Under amendments made to the Saskatchewan Boiler 
and Pressure Vessel Act, regulations may be made re- 
quiring the licensing of persons engaged in the repair, 
as well as the manufacture, sale or installation, of boil- 


ers, pressure vessels and refrigeration equipment. 
Certification provisions were modified and attendance 


requirements relaxed for low pressure boilers and steam 


or refrigeration plants. An installer’s licence must be 
obtained prior to the installation of a boiler. Boiler and 


pressure vessel legislation was strengthened in Alberta 


and the New Brunswick regulations were updated. 
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At the end of 1969, Québec revised and modernized 
regulations under the Industrial and Commercial Estab- 
lishments Act governing the handling and use of explo- 
sives on construction sites to provide added protection 
to the general public and maximum safety to workmen. 
An Explosives Act and regulations, in force from No- 
vember |, 1970, put explosives under strict control. Nova 
Scotia also laid down precautions to be taken against 
blasting hazards by strengthening the requirements laid 
down concerning explosives under the Construction 
Safety Act. 


Important new legislation recently enacted in Alberta 
included comprehensive Electrical Safety Rules under 
the Electrical Protection Act, a Radiation Protection Act, 
and two important sets of regulations under the Public 
Health Act. One is a Laser Code of Practice to protect 
persons from laser operations, and the other a schedule 
of notifiable industrial diseases and provisions for 
notification, inspection and control, where such diseases 
occur. 


The membership of the New Brunswick Industrial Safety 
Council was recently extended to include a member of 
the New Brunswick Forest Industries Safety Association 
and an additional person to be appointed at the discretion 
of the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. Membership of 
the Council, which is responsible for co-ordinating and 
promoting safety education programs in the province, 
previously consisted of a representative of employers 
and one of labour, the chairman of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board, the Director of Technical Services 
of the Department of Labour, and the chairman. 


In British Columbia, a five-member committee, consist- 
ing of representatives of labour and management, with 
a member of the Workmen’s Compensation Board as 
chairman, is studying the provincial Accident Prevention 
Regulations, as revised in 1966, and will advise the Board 
of any necessary amendments. If approved by the Board, 
the proposed revision will be circulated to all interested 
groups and considered at a public hearing before adop- 
tion. 


Legislation on industrial safety is currently being studied 
in Québec. A revision of the Industrial and Commercial 
Establishments Act and regulations is contemplated. A 
Bill consolidating five technical safety Acts is under 
study by the Advisory Council on Labour and Man- 
power. 
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Accuracy and speed 
on the fe) e) 





The emphasis that middle-aged workers place on accura- 
cy rather than on speed creates special problems for their 
retraining, according to Dr. Eunice Belbin, Director of 
the University College London Industrial Training Re- 
search Unit, Cambridge, England, and her co-worker 
M.H. Toye. Their findings were published in the April 
1970, issue of Gerontology. They examined such things 
as slow work habits acquired in training, job perfor- 
mance, pacing procedures, and skills required for high 
speed working. It was found that older people can learn 
to work faster if they overcome their obsession for accu- 
racy. 


The authors point out that a factor common to middle- 
aged workers is their greater respect for accuracy than 
for speed. This is why they usually make good inspec- 
tors. It may also account for high separation rates from 
conveyor line work in the 35-45 age group. It is ap- 
parently difficult for the middle-aged worker to resolve 
the conflict between his desire to complete a task to 
his satisfaction and the speed imposed by automatic 
machinery. 


Experiments have shown that the effect of allowing 
people excessive time for one task increased the time 
required for subsequent and similar tasks. From this, 
it was concluded that speed of working tends to transfer 
from one situation to another similar one, or, in terms 
of Parkinson’s Law “... not only does a piece of work 
expand to fill the time available, but once it has expand- 
ed, it continues to require more time.” 
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This situation was found to be the case during experi- 
ments with the training of older adults in the London 
Postal School. Two methods of teaching postal destina- 
tions were compared. One, a form of guided learning, 
led to a rather low final performance. The other, a form 
of cueing, achieved greater speed. Accuracy of perfor- 
mance was identical. The interesting point was that, 
whenever the guided learning method preceded any 
other teaching method, the ultimate postal sorting rates 
were slowed down significantly. Method of learning, 
therefore, seemed not only to affect speed of perfor- 
mance, but it could also generate an adaptation to speed 
which persisted even when other methods were subse- 
quently used. 


The paper suggests that it is essential for older learners 
to be forced out of their “accuracy at all costs” idea 
if they are to work on a production job that demands 
speed. Obviously, the first possibility is to choose a 
method of learning that generates speed. This may not 
always be possible if the job makes equal demands on 
accuracy. A second possibility is to force the speed of 
performance on one easily accomplished task, or part 
of a task, in the knowledge that this speed will be 
transferred to similar tasks. This was done in the London 
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Postal School. It was found that if, initially, the sorting 
procedure on an easy discrimination task was speeded 
up, the older trainees’ speed on subsequent more com- 
plex sorting could be significantly improved while his 
accuracy remained unaffected. 


A third possibility tried was to “force the pace” on a 


learning task itself. This technique was found possible 


some years ago in burling—the locating of errors in woven 
wool and worsted materials. On this job, slow movements 
never achieved the final goal. Sensitivity to the small 
imperfections in the product could be attained only by 
rapid movements. Trainees therefore received daily 


| “pacing” practice that greatly improved their final speed 


of performance. 


In one experiment, an automatic pacing machine was 
used. This machine generated an audio signal consisting 


| of a series of beeps that arrived progressively more 


frequently until they coalesced into a continuous tone 


and then stopped. The function of the beeps was to 
indicate a lapse of time despite their steadily increasing 
repetition. Volunteers in their 40s were recruited. The 
experimental task was a simple treadle control exercise 


} widely used in the sewing industry. An unthreaded 


sewing machine was used to “sew” a line about three 
inches long between the “start” and “‘stop” lines. Seven 
rows completed a sheet. 


For the first hour, everyone practised under normal 
industrial conditions, being timed for each sheet. They 
were then arranged in pairs matched for age and their 
first hour’s performance. One member of each pair 
completed the remaining four one-hour sessions with 
ordinary timing as in the first session. The others were 
paced as well as being given their total time for each 
sheet. Both groups were told to work as fast as possible 
while being reasonably accurate. The final result was 
that the paced group was slightly faster than the un- 
paced, but the difference was small and statistically 
insignificant. An examination of those matched pairs 
in which pacing had shown up best revealed, however, 
that the effectiveness of pacing was greater among the 
oldest matched pairs of people. This tendency was sup- 
ported by a later pacing experiment with teenagers that 
produced a negative result. 


Interpreting the results of their experiments, the authors 
explain that their experience with older people as train- 
ees suggested that attitudes and emotions are more likely 
to be affected by pacing than by skill. It appeared that 
leaving speed to the individual judgment of over-35 train- 
ees resulted in their delaying a response until they were 
convinced of its accuracy. Hesitation of this type would 
then become habitual. Contrary to industrial expecta- 
tions older trainees do have the potential for learning 
at speed; it is difficult, however, unless they are “paced” 
out of their obsessional accuracy. 





Decisions of the umpire Be 


CUB 2967. The claimant filed an application for benefit, 
Stating that he was last employed as a paper hanger- 
painter, but had been laid off because of lack of work. 


_ Eight days later, he applied for benefit at the dependency 


rate, as his common-law wife lived with him and had 


_ been entirely dependent on him since 1943. His reasons 


for supporting her were “the same as those of all people 


_who had got married in church.” Three days later, the 
_ insurance officer notified the claimant that he was not 


entitled to the dependency rate for his common-law 
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wife, because he had failed to prove that she was a 
dependent person within the meaning of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act. The claimant then appealed 
to the board of referees; it heard the case a month later, 
and found that benefit at the dependency rate could 
not be claimed for a common-law wife. By unanimous 
decision, the board dismissed the appeal. The claimant 
subsequently appealed to the umpire, but his appeal 
was again dismissed because the dependent person was 
not legally wedded to him. 
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Conciliation 





During October the Minister of Labour appointed con- 
ciliation officers to deal with the following disputes: 


CKAC Ltée, Montreal, Qué., and United Radio and 
Television Workers Union, Local 291 (CLC) (Concilia- 
tion Officer: S. T. Payne). 


Baton Broadcasting Limited, (CFTO-TV), Agincourt, 
Ont., and Toronto Newspaper Guild, Local 87 (Concili- 
ation Officer: H. A. Fisher). 


Eastern Provincial Airways (1963) Limited, Gander, 
Nfld., and International Association of Machinists and 
Aerospace Workers, Lodge No. 1763 (representing cleri- 
cal and office workers) (Conciliation Officers: W. J. 
Gillies). 


Charterways Co. Limited—Mississauga Transit System, 
Mississauga, Ont., and Amalgamated Transit Union, 
Division 107 (Conciliation Officer: K. Hulse). 


Giant Yellowknife Mines Limited, Yellowknife, N.W.T., 
and Local 803, United Steelworkers of America (Concil- 
lation Officer: George W. Rogers). 


Canadian National Hotels Limited (Macdonald Hotel) 
Edmonton, Alta., and International Union of Operating 
Engineers, Local 857 (Conciliation Officer: A. A. Frank- 
lin). 
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The City of Whitehorse, Whitehorse, Y.T., and Interna- 
tional Union of Operating Engineers, Local 115 (Con- 
ciliation Officer: A. A. Franklin). 


Pacific Western Airlines Limited, Vancouver Interna- 
tional Airport, and Canadian Air Line Dispatchers’ 
Association (Conciliation Officer: D. H. Cameron). 


General Aviation Services Ltd., Toronto International 
Airport, and District Lodge 717, International Associa- 
tion of Machinists and Aerospace Workers (Conciliation | 
Officer: K. Hulse). i 


Chapman Transport Limited, Kelowna, B.C., and Gen- 
eral Truck Drivers and Helpers, Local 31; and General 
Teamsters Union, Local 181 (Conciliation Officer: 
George W. Rogers). 


Coast Ferries Limited, Richmond, B.C., and Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and General 
Workers (Conciliation Officer: D. H. Cameron). 


Canadian National Hotels Limited (Macdonald Hotel) 
Edmonton, Alta., and Hotel and Restaurant Employees 
and Bartenders International Union, Local No. 93 
(Conciliation Officer: A. A. Franklin). 


Roberval Express Ltée, Montreal, Qué., and le Syndicat 
national des employés de l’Industrie du camionnage, 
Saguenay-Lac St-Jean (Conciliation Officer: S. T. 
Payne). 


Baton Broadcasting Limited (CFTO-TV) Agincourt, 
Ont., and International Alliance of Theatrical Stage 
Employees and Moving Picture Machine Operators of 
the United States and Canada, Local 873 (Conciliation 
Officer: H. A. Fisher). 


Northern Electric Company Limited (Installation West- 
ern Region) and Communications Workers of America 
(Conciliation Officer: H. A. Fisher). 


Settlements by conciliation officers 
Cominco Ltd. (Con and Rycon Operations) Yellowknife, 


N.W.T., and United Steelworkers of America (Concilia- 
tion Officer: D..H: Cameron). (Ll. G., Dec. 1970; p. 873)3 
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| Montreal, as chairman. Judge Lacroix was appointed 









The North Fraser Harbour Commissioners, Vancouver, 
B.C., and Canadian Merchant Service Guild (Concilia- 
tion Officer: A. A. Franklin) (L. G., Nov. 1970, p. 794). 


Messabec Limitée, Montreal, Qué., and Seafarers’ In- 
ternational Union of Canada (Conciliation Officer: S. 
f. Payne) (L. G., Aug. 1970, p. 584). 


J. Wilfrid Grenier, Québec, Qué, and Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union of Canada (Conciliation Officer: S. T. 
Payne) (L. G., Aug. 1970, p. 584). 


Norton-Cargo Limited, Winnipeg, Man., and General 
Drivers, Warehousemen and Helpers, Local 979; and 
Chauffeurs, Teamsters and Helpers, Local 395 (Concili- 
fation Officer: H. A. Fisher) (L. G., Nov. 1970, p. 794). 


Conciliation board appointed 


Genaire (1961) Limited, Malton, Ont., and District 
Lodge 717, International Association of Machinists and 
Aerospace Workers (L. G., Dec. 1970, p. 878). 


| Conciliation boards fully constituted 


| The Board of Conciliation and Investigation established 


in September to deal with a dispute between Canadian 


Pacific Railway Company (S.S. “Princess of Acadia”, 
Bay of Fundy Service), and Seafarers’ International 


Union of Canada (L. G., Dec. 1970, p. 878) was fully 
constituted in October with the appointment of Judge 









| 


Nathan Green, Q.C., Halifax, as chairman. Judge Green 


was appointed by the Minister on the joint recommen- 
dation of the other two members of the Board, company 
“nominee Thomas Blair Drummie, and union nominee 
Richard Shiels, both of Saint John, N.B. 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation established 
in September to deal with a dispute between Hull City 
Transport Limited, and Hull Metropolitan Transport 

Limited, and Amalgamated Transit Union, Division 591 


(L. G., Dec. 1970, p. 878) was fully constituted in Oc- 
tober with the appointment of Judge Gaston Lacroix, 


by the Minister in the absence of a joint recommen- 


dation from the other two members of the Board, com- 
_pany nominee Fernand Mousseau, Hull, Queé., and 





union nominee Rheal Bastien, Ottawa. 
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The Board of Conciliation and Investigation established 
in September to deal with a dispute between Neil Penner 
Highway Service, Morden, Man., and General Drivers, 
Warehousemen and Helpers, Local 979 (L. G., Dec. 
1970, p. 878) was fully constituted in October with the 
appointment of C. R. Huband, Winnipeg, as chairman. 
Mr. Huband was appointed by the Minister on the joint 
recommendation of the other two members of the Board, 
company nominee Harold Guy Piercy, and union nomi- 
nee A. Coulter, both of Winnipeg. 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation established 
in September to deal with a dispute between Hudson 
Bay Mining and Smelting Co. Limited, Flin Flon, Man., 
and Association of Flin Flon Trade Unions (L. G., Dec. 
1970, p. 878) was fully constituted in October with the 
appointment of R. A. Gallagher, Q.C., Winnipeg, as 
chairman. Mr. Gallagher was appointed by the Minister 
in the absence of a joint recommendation from the other 
two members of the Board, company nominee Henry 
B. Monk, and union nominee Joseph James, both of 
Winnipeg. 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation established 
in September to deal with a dispute between Haltern 
Limited, Halifax, N.S., and International Longshore- 
men’s Association, Local 269 (L. G., Dec. 1970, p. 878) 
was fully constituted in October with the appointment 
of Judge Nathan. Green, Q.C., Halifax, as chairman. 
Judge Green was appointed by the Minister on the joint 
recommendation of the other two members of the Board, 
company nominee Brian Mulroney, Montreal, and union 
nominee Perry Ronayne, Dartmouth, N.S. 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation established 
in July to deal with a dispute between Buffalo and 
Fort Erie Public Bridge Authority and General Truck 
Drivers? Union, Local 879 (lL; Gy Oct 1970) pie/29) 
was fully constituted in October with the appointment 
of Judge W. S. Lane, Picton, Ont., as chairman. Judge 
Lane was appointed by the Minister on the joint recom- 
mendation of the other two members of the Board, 
company nominee R. A. Williamson, Toronto, and union 
nominee H. A. Davidson, Hamilton. 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation established 
in July to deal with a dispute between C.P. Rail (Atlan- 
tic, Eastern, Prairie and Pacific Regions, including Que- 
bec Central Railway) and Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers (L. G., Oct. 1970, p. 729) was fully constitut- 
ed in October with the appointment of R. A. Gallagher, 
Q.C., Winnipeg, as Chairman. Mr. Gallagher was ap- 
pointed by the Minister in the absence of a joint recom- 
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mendation from the other two members of the Board, 
company nominee R. V. Hicks, Toronto, and union 
nominee Marc Lapointe Q.C., Montreal. 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation established 
in July to deal with a dispute between Canadian Na- 
tional Railways (Atlantic, St. Lawrence and Great 
Lakes, Prairie and Mountain Regions) and Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers (L. G., Oct. 1970, p. 729) was 
fully constituted in October with the appointment of 
R. A. Gallagher, Q.C., Winnipeg, as chairman. Mr. Gal- 
lagher was appointed by the Minister in the absence 
of a joint recommendation from the other two members 
of the Board, company nominee A. William Cox, Q.C., 
Halifax, and union nominee Marc Lapointe, Q.C., 
Montreal. 


Conciliation board reports received 


Hunt Transport Ltd., Burnaby, B.C., and General Truck 
Drivers and Helpers Local Union No. 31 (L. G., Dec. 
1970, p. 879). (Full text appears in Supplement No. 8, 
1970). 


Northland Shipping (1962) Ltd., Vancouver, B.C., and 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and Gen- 
eral Workers (L.1G; Sept... 1970, p660)> (Full! text 
appears in Supplement No. 9, 1970). 


Northland Navigation Co. Ltd., Vancouver, B.C., and 
Seafarers’ International Union of Canada (L. G., Sept. 
1970, p. 660). (Full text appears in Supplement No. 9, 
1970). 


Moncton Broadcasting Limited, Moncton, N.B., and 
National Association of Broadcast Employees and 
Technicians (L. G., Aug. 1970, p. 585). (Full text appears 
in Supplement No. 8, 1970). 


Bell Telephone Company of Canada (Directory Adver- 
tising Sales Employees, Eastern Region) and Office and 
Professional Employees International Union, Local 57 
(L. G., Aug. 1970, p. 586). (Full text appears in Supple- 
ment No. 8, 1970). 


Eldorado Nuclear Limited, Port Hope, Ont., and Inter- 
national Union of District 50, Allied and Technical 
Workers of the United States and Canada, Local 13173 
(L. G., Nov. 1970, p. 795). (Full text appears in Supple- 
ment No. 8, 1970). 
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Settlement reached before conciliation board 


Moncton Broadcasting Limited, Moncton, N.B., and 
National Association of Broadcast Employees and 
Technicians (see above). 


Settlements reached after board procedure 


Bell Telephone Company of Canada (Directory Adver- 
tising Sales Employees, Eastern Region) and Office and | 
Professional Employees International Union, Local 57_ 
(see above). 


Eldorado Nuclear Limited, Port Hope, Ont., and Inter- 
national Union of District 50, Allied and Technical 
Workers of the United States and Canada, Local 13173 
(see above). 


B.C. Towboat Owners’ Association (representing certain 
member companies) and Seafarers’ International Union 
of Canada. (Settlement reached with the mediation 
assistance of Industry Specialist, D. S. Tysoe) (L. G., 
Nove 1970%p: 795): 


Disputes lapsed 


Radio Atlantic Limited (Radio Station CFNB) Fre- 
dericton, N.B., and National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicans (L. G., June 1970, p. 439). 


Canadian Helicopter Overhauls Ltd.; Okanagan Heli- 
copters Ltd., Vancouver International Airport and In- 
ternational Union of Operating Engineers, Local Union 
No. 115 (L. G., June 1970, p. 440). 


Strike action 
McAllister Towing Ltd., Montreal, Qué., and Canadian 
Marine Officers Union (representing Captains and En- 


gineers) (strike commenced October 30) (L. G., Dec. 
1970, p. 879). 
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The Canada Labour Relations Board met for one day 
during October. It granted seven applications for 
certification, rejected one, and ordered three representa- 

tion votes. During the month the Board received 12 
applications for certification and allowed the withdrawal 
of one. It also received two requests for review of earlier 
decisions. 


Application for certification granted 


Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers, 
Local 141, International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of truck drivers employed by Stephen 
_ Shiner of London, Ont., carrying on business under the 
name of the Professional Drivers’ Pool (L. G., Aug. 1970, 
p. 583) (Reasons for judgment published as Supplement 
m No. 9, 1970). 


Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and Helpers’ Union, 
Local 106, International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America, on 


behalf of a unit of drivers and helpers and packers 


regularly employed by J. Brault Inc., St-Jean, Qué., in 
its moving and warehousing operations (L. G., Sept. 
1970, p. 658). 


General Truck Drivers Union, Local 938, Transport 
Drivers, Warehousemen and Helpers’ Union Local 106, 
and Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America, on 


_ behalf of a system-wide unit of drivers and maintenance 


| 


employees employed by Bulk Carriers Limited, Cooks- 
ville, Ont. (L. G., Nov. 1970, p. 796). The Employees 
_ Industrial Council, Toronto Branch, had intervened. 
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American Federation of Grain Millers, Local 242, on 
behalf of a unit of employees of Strathroy Flour Mills 
Limited, Strathroy, Ont. (L. G., Dec. 1970, p. 880). 


Canadian Marine Officers Union on behalf of a unit 
of marine engineers employed aboard the M.V. “Con- 
gar” by Johnstone Shipping Limited, Toronto, Ont. (L. 
Gr Noy. 1970, p. 798). 


United Steelworkers of America on behalf of a unit of 
employees of Venus Mines Ltd. (N.P.L.), Vancouver, 
B.C., working at its mining and milling operations in 
the vicinity of Carcross in the Yukon Territory (L. G., 
Nov. 1970, p. 798). 


Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and Helpers’ Union, 
Local 106, International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America on 
behalf of a unit of truck drivers employed by Somavrac 
Inc., Trois-Riviéres, Qué., (L. G., Nov. 1970, p. 798). 


Application for certification rejected 


Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, applicant, Que- 
bec Cartier Mining Company, Port Cartier, Qué., respo- 
ndent and United Steelworkers of America, intervener 
(L. G., Nov. 1970, p. 798). The application was rejected 
because the Board considered that the application had 
been abandoned by the applicant. 


Representation votes ordered 


Syndicat des Journalistes de Montréal Inc. (CSN), ap- 
plicant, and La Voix de l'Est Limitée, Granby, Que., 
respondent (L. G., Sept. 1970, p. 659) (Returning 
Officer: R. E. Bouchard). 


International Alliance of Theatrical Stage Employees 
and Moving Picture Machine Operators of the United 
States and Canada, applicant, and Radio Dartmouth 
Limited, Dartmouth, N.S., respondent (CFDR) (L. G., 
Oct. 1970, p. 732) (Returning Officer: R. Kervin). 


Amalgamated Meat Cutters & Butcher Workmen of 
North America, applicant, Tyler Transport Limited, 
Acton, Ont., respondent and David Ernest Hall, inter- 
vener (L. G., Dec. 1970, p. 881) (Returning Officer: K. 
Hulse). 
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Applications for certification received 


Syndicat des Journalistes de Montréal on behalf of a 
unit of employees of Supravox Corporation Limitee, 
Montreal, Qué. (Investigating Officer: R. Dorion). 


Syndicat des Journalistes de Montréal on behalf of a 
unit of radio maintenance technicians employed by 
Société d’Electronique Nortel Limitée, Montréal, Qué. 
(Investigating Officer: R. Dorion). 


Syndicat des Journalistes de Montréal on behalf of a 
unit of personnel employed by CJ.M.S. - Radio- 
Montréal Limitée, Montréal, Qué. (Investigating Officer: 
R. Dorion). 


Syndicat des Journalistes de Montréal on behalf a unit 
of employees of C.J.T.R. Radio-Trois-Riviéres Limiteée, 
Trois-Rivieres, Qué. (Investigating Officer: R. Dorion). 


National Association of Broadcast Employees and 
Technicians on behalf of a unit of employees of Sudbury 
Broadcasting Co. Ltd. employed at Radio Station 
CHNO (Investigating Officer: K. Hulse). 


United Association of Journeymen and Apprentices of 
the Plumbing and Pipe Fitting Industry of the United 
States and Canada on behalf of a unit of plumbers and 
others employed by Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, 
Ottawa, Ont. at its Whiteshell Nuclear Research Estab- 
lishment (Investigating Officer: A.E. Koppel). 


National Association of Broadcast Employees and 
Technicians on behalf of a unit of news room employees 
of Channel Seven Television Limited (CJAY-TV), Win- 
nipeg Man. (Investigating Officer: A.E. Koppel). 


Syndicat des Journalistes de Montréal on behalf of a 
unit of employees of Radiodiffusion Mutuelle Limitée, 
Montréal, Que. (Investigating Officer: R. Dorion). 


General Truck Drivers and Helpers Union, Local 31, 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America on behalf of 
a unit of pick-up and delivery drivers and dockmen 
employed by P.L. Porter Trucking Ltd., Burnaby, B.C. 
(Investigating Officer: A.A. Franklin). 
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Grain Workers Local 333, International Union of Unit- 
ed Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and Distillery 
Workers of America on behalf of a unit of employees: 
of Columbia Containers Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. (Investi- 
gating Officer: A.A. Franklin). 


Building Material, Construction and Fuel Truck Drivers | 
Union, Local 213, International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America on behalf of a unit of operating employees 
employed by White Pass & Yukon Route (the Pacific 
and Arctic Railway and Navigation Company, British 
Columbia-Yukon Railway Company, British Yukon — 
Railway Company and the British Yukon Navigation 
Company, Limited), Vancouver, B.C. (Investigating 
Officer: A. A. Franklin). _ 


International Association of Machinists and Aerospace 
Workers on behalf of a unit of contamination and R.LS. 
monitor operators employed at its Whiteshell Nuclear 
Research Establishment by Atomic Energy of Canada 
Limited, Ottawa, Ont. (Investigating Officer: A. E. Kop- 
pel). 


Requests for review under Section 61(2) 


The Board received a request for review of its order 
dated February 23, 1949, which certified the Federation 
of Telephone Workers of British Columbia as the bar- 
gaining agent of a unit of employees of British Colum- 
bia Telephone Company, Vancouver, B.C. (Investigating 
Officer: A. A. Franklin) (L. G. 1949, p. 288). 


The Board received a request from Le Syndicat du 
Transport Routier Inc. seeking to have its current name 
substituted for its former name, Le Syndicat National 
des employés de I’Industrie du Camionnage, Saguen- 
ay-Lac St-Jean Inc., in the certificate issued by the Board 
on April*30;.1963 (LU. -G., 1963, p: 502), centityine the 
said Syndicat as the bargaining agent of a unit of em- 
ployees of Roberval Express Limitée, Chambord, Qué. 
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Unemployment 
Patel e-lale-ma-) ole) ad 


The volume of claims filed in August for unemployment 
insurance benefit fell to 106,000 from 148,000 filed during 
July. Reduced claim loads were reported in all proy- 
/ inces. Sixty per cent of the reduction occurred in Ontario 

where the proportion of all claims filed fell from 43 
| per cent in July to 36 per cent in August. For each 

of the past six months the claim load was greater than 
_ during the corresponding month in 1969. 


Percentage change 


~ Month over 1969 
A eR A LMT PSI TET 
MeO UPUSE Gs. Sway. re 
| July. +3 
BUT Cape etal nate Ibs. pil CO Duridecpat et ian 
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Summary Table 





InsuTedepOpulationsatrendyOfemOmt Merwe esate ctessacscsseescceeseeeteneetereane = 


Initial and renewal claims filed: 


Claimants currently reporting to local Offices...................ccsccsseeeeeeereteees 
IBenehictanlesn (vice klvadyclicl 26) ya swesceteemee ee teen eee e nce canceereeseeeaen en 
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! 


* Monthly average. 
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On August 31 there were 409,000 claimants for unem- 
ployment insurance benefit, 30,000 or 7 per cent fewer 
than on July 31. While there were 35,000 fewer male 
claimants, the number of females increased by 4,500. 
Ontario and British Columbia accounted for practically 
all the reduction with small numeric changes occurring 
elsewhere. 


Since January 1970, the month-end claimant count con- 
tinued well above the level for corresponding dates in 
1969. At 409,000 the number of claimants at the end 
of August was 141,000 or 53 per cent more than on 
August 29, 1969. The monthly average claimant count 
since the beginning of this year was 30 per cent higher 
than for the corresponding period in 1969. 


The average weekly estimate of beneficiaries in August 
of 299,000 was 7 per cent higher than in July and 37 
per cent higher than in August 1969. Benefit payments 
totalled $41.4 million in August, $43.9 million in July 
and $27.7 million in August 1969. The average weekly 
benefit payment for these 3 months were $34.66, August 
1970; $35.07, July 1970 and $31.73, August 1969. 


Cumulative Data 





12 

January months 

to ending 

August July August August August 
1970 1970 1969 1970 1970 


(in thousands) 





= 5,617 5,514 ors = 
106 148 87 1,438 2,119 

75 103 64 1,075 1,582 

31 45 23 363 537 

409 439 268 568* 498* 
299 278 219 438* 352* 
1,194 1,250 875 14,786 18,123 
$41,377 $43,854 $27,745 $504,297 $629,447 
$34.66 $35.07 $31.73 $34.11 $34.73 
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Six cases were dealt with by the Canadian Railway 
Office of Arbitration in Montreal on September 9, 1970, 
and one case was heard on September 11, 1970. Griev- 
ances were dismissed in six of the seven cases. 


Case No. 231. Dispute between the CNR and the United | 
Transportation Union over claims by a spare brakeman. 


A brakeman worked as flagman on a passenger train. | 
He went off assignment 19 hours later. He was paid | 
for the first trip in accordance with provisions in the | 
collective agreement. But for the return trip, he was | 
paid 314 miles at the passenger rate plus 61 miles at | 
the passenger rate “as time held at other than his home | 


terminal.” | 








On the grounds that he should have been deadheaded 
to his home terminal, the brakeman submitted a claim 
for the difference between the 314 miles at passenger 
rate and the 296 miles at the freight rate for the dead- 
heading that he said should have taken place. And since 
he was not properly returned, he alleged that he was 
run around on his home spareboard by 11 brakemen. 
So, he submitted another claim for 11 run-around pay- 
ments. 


The arbitrator agreed that the brakeman could have 
been deadheaded home and that he was out of service 
for more than the 16 hours specified in the agreement. 
He said also that the brakeman should be paid the 
difference between the amount he was paid for his 
return trip and the amount he would have been paid 
had he “returned deadhead.” But the arbitrator did not 
agree to the 11 run-around claims. He said that the 
brakeman would have been available for only one of 
the calls and therefore should be paid 50 miles for one 
run-around. 


Case No. 232. Dispute between the CNR and the United 
Transportation Union over claims by a crew for service 
on a turbotrain. 


A conductor and a brakeman were called to handle an 
extra passenger train, a turbotrain. They submitted a 
claim for 184 miles at through-freight rates of pay. The 
company paid them for 197 miles at passenger rates 
and the men submitted a further claim for the difference. 


The arbitrator found that the train was on a special 
trip to test the train’s performance and simulate certain 
aspects of passenger services. He said that, although 
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there were no paying passengers, there were passengers, 
and the crew was performing passenger train duties. 
He dismissed the grievance. 


| Case No. 233. Dispute between the CNR and the Broth- 
erhood of Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
_Handlers, Express and Station Employees over the com- 
_pany’s failure to fill a job vacancy. 


A warehouseman was ill for almost four months, but 
the company did not fill the position. The union con- 
tended that the company should pay lost wages to a 
senior employee who had been laid off. The arbitrator 
said that the company had decided that it had enough 
_ staff to perform the work, there was even a subsequent 
reduction in the staff. So he dismissed the grievance. 


Case No. 234. Dispute between the CNR and the Broth- 
_ erhood of Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees over the 
_ awarding of a position. 


The company advertised the position of chief adminis- 
tration clerk for a coastal depot. The competition was 
_won by an employee who was junior to the three men 
_ who subsequently filed a grievance. The bulletin stated 
_ that the person selected for the job would have to have 
_a knowledge of coastal operations. The arbitrator found 
that none of the three grievors had had experience in 
_ freight or coastal offices, and that therefore they were 
not qualified for the job. He said that he was “not 
_ satisfied that the company exercised its judgment in an 
arbitrary, unreasonable or discriminatory manner,” and 
_ he dismissed the grievance. 


Case No. 235. Dispute between the CNR and the Broth- 
erhood of Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees over the clos- 
ing of a coastal office. 


' The company closed a coastal office and laid off two 
employees. The union contended that this was a viola- 
tion of a job security agreement, and it requested that 
conditions be put back to the way they were before 
the layoff. 


The arbitrator found that the office had been closed 
because of a “very substantial decline” in traffic volume. 
The agreement states that terms of the agreement would 
not apply to changes “brought about by fluctuation of 
traffic or normal seasonal staff adjustments.” The arbi- 
trator was certain that it was a seasonal layoff, and 
dismissed the grievance. 
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Case No. 236. Dispute between the Ontario Northland 
Railway and the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
over a claim by an engineman for switching. 


On his arrival at a yard, the engineman found that there 
was one car on the track. He was told to push the car 
out of his way and, on his way out, pull it onto another 
track. The engineman submitted a claim for an addi- 
tional 100 miles for yard switching. The arbitrator said 
that the grievor “simply pushed an inadvertently mis- 
placed car to the nearest point out of his way and left 
it there.” He dismissed the grievance. 


Case No. 237. Dispute between the CNR and the United 
Transportation Union over time claims of 31 passenger 
crews. 


A crew was assigned to operate two regular passenger 
trains between two terminals. On one occasion, the crew 
was told to operate one of their trains to a point part 
way to their usual destination as it was running late. 
By doing so, they could operate their other assigned 
train back to their home terminal. They went off duty 
at the part-way point at 2215 hours and were called 
for duty at 0445 hours the next morning to take their 
regular train back to their home terminal. 


In their claims, the crew asked for 405 miles at passenger 
rates. This included payment for time-off duty at the 
part-way point. The company deducted 130 miles from 
that part of their claim which the men contended was 
time-off duty. Later they submitted a claim for the 130 
miles, and 31 similar claims were submitted by other 
crews about the same period of time. 


The arbitrator agreed that the crew did not make the 
mileage it would have if their regular assignments had 
been performed in full. These were shortened assign- 
ments, he said. And the crew was not delayed at the 
part-way point as they were not on duty. Their assign- 
ment, in fact, was completed for that day and they were 
“properly released from duty.” He dismissed the griev- 
ance and denied payment for the 130 miles. 
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Employment review 


Employment declined by 286,000 between August and 
September, to a total of 7,986,000* and was 139,000, 
or 1.8 per cent, higher than in September 1969. The 
labour force at 8,384,000*, was 336,000 lower than in 
August, and 258,000, or 3.2 per cent, higher than in 
September a year ago. A decrease in unemployment 
of 50,000 from August to 398,000* in September, was 
smaller in percentage terms than in recent years. The 
number of persons unemployed in September was 
119,000 higher than in September 1969. (*Not adjusted 
for seasonality.) 


The unadjusted unemployment rate in September was 
4.7 per cent, down from 5.1 per cent in August. The 
seasonally adjusted rate of unemployment rose from 6.7 
per cent in August to 6.9 per cent. (Seasonal adjustment 
is an analytical method used to remove the effects of 
normal seasonal fluctuations from the data.) 


Employment 


Employment in September declined 286,000 to 7,986,000 
(unadjusted) but was 139,000 higher than in September 
1969. There was a large reduction, 56,000, in agricultural 
employment between August and September. Decreases 
occurred in public administration, 45,000, construction, 
26,000, transportation, communication and other utili- 
ties, 24,000, and other primary industries, 19,000. There 
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were less-than-average declines in manufacturing, 
46,000, and trade, 24,000, and a greater-than-average. 
decrease in community, business and personal service, 
47,000. 


The number of 14-24 year old employed persons de- 
clined 404,000 between August and September. This was 
about the same size as the decrease in the same period | 
last year and was associated with the return of students 
to school. Employment of men aged 25 years and over 
increased by only 12,000, but there was a large seasonal. 
rise, 105,000, in the employment of women 25 years 
and over. 





Seasonally adjusted employment E 


The seasonally adjusted level of employment rose by 
33,000 from August to a total of 7,892,000 in September. © 
This followed decreases in both July and August. Fairly 
large increases occurred in Québec and in British Co- 
lumbia. | 


Unemployment 


Unemployment declined 50,000 to 398,000 in September, 
but was 119,000 higher than in September a year ago. 
Persons aged 14-24 years accounted for a substantial 
number, 29,000, of the total reduction, and there were 
the usual seasonal declines among men and women 25 
years and over, 21,000. Compared with September 1969, 
unemployment among 14-24 year-olds was 67,000 
higher in September 1970. The yearly increase among 
persons 25 years and over was 52,000. Declines in un- 
employment between August and September were larger 
than in most recent years in Québec and smaller than 
in recent years in Ontario. 


Seasonally adjusted unemployment rates 


The seasonally adjusted unemployment rate increased 
to 6.9 per cent in September. The adjusted rate for 
persons 25 years and over advanced in September be- 
cause of a substantial increase in adjusted unemploy- 
ment among men in this age-group. The adjusted rate 
for 14-24 years old continued to rise. Increases in the 
seasonally adjusted unemployment rates were recorded 
in Ontario and to a lesser extent in the Atlantic region 
between August and September. There was little or no 
change in Québec and the Prairies. The recent improve- 
ment in British Columbia continued. 
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Wage schedules 


During September, The Department of Labour prepared 
633 wage schedules for inclusion in contracts proposed 
to be undertaken by departments of the federal Gov- 
ernment and its Crown corporations in various areas 
_of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, repair 


or demolition, and certain services. In the same period, 


350 contracts in these categories were awarded. In addi- 


tion, 26 contracts containing the General Fair Wages 
Clause were awarded. 


_A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract 
is available on request to trade unions concerned or to 


others who have a bona fide interest in the execution 


| of the contract. 


Contracts awarded in September for the manufacture 
_ of supplies and equipment were: 


| Department No. of Aggregate 
Contracts amount 
Supply and Services [55 $1,216,865.00 


During September, the sum of $16,446.50 was collected 
_ from 6 contractors for wage arrears owing their employ- 
ees as a result of the failure of the contractors, or their 
_ subcontractors, to apply the wage rates and other condi- 
_ tions of employment required by the schedule of labour 
conditions forming part of their contract. This amount 
is for distribution to the 70 workers concerned. 


~Unemployment insurance fund 


During September, 1970, 26,196 investigations were 
finalized across Canada. Of these, 15,102 were on-pre- 
mises investigations and 2,280 were selective investiga- 


_ tions to verify the fulfilment of statutory conditions. The 


remaining 563 formal investigations and 8,251 post audit 
investigations were in connection with claimants sus- 


pected of making false statements to obtain benefits. 


Punitive disqualifications as a result of claimants making 
false statements or misrepresentations numbered 2,163. 
Prosecutions were begun in 118 cases, all against claim- 
ants. This does not include employer prosecutions begun 
by the Revenue Branch. 
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Revenue received by the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund in September totalled $53,992,336.93 compared 
with $58,738,246.01 in August and $54,322,861.31 in 
September 1969. Benefits paid in September totalled 
$37,737,070.17 compared with $41,377,428.23 in August 
and $24,008,143.13 in September 1969. The balance in 
the Fund on September 30, 1970 was $454,407,460.38 
compared with $438,152,193.62 in August and 
$468,864,251.08 on September 30, 1969. 


January credits 


Unemployment insurance report, p. 51, originates with 
the Unemployment Insurance and Manpower Section 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. A claimant’s un- 
employment register is placed in the active file at the 
local office as soon as the claim is made. As a result, 
the count of claimants at any given time inevitably 
includes some whose claims are in process. “Claimants” 
should not be interpreted either as “total number of 
beneficiaries” or “total registered clients.” 


Certification before the CLRB, p. 49, is prepared by 
the Employee Representation Branch of the Department 
of Labour, and covers proceedings under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act involving the 
functions of the Canada Labour Relations Board, for 
which the Employee Representation Branch of the De- 
partment is the administrative agency. 


Conciliation before the Minister of Labour, p. 46, origi- 
nates with the Conciliation and Arbitration Branch of 
the Department of Labour, and covers proceedings 
under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act involving the administrative services of the 
Minister of Labour and the Conciliation and Arbitration 
Branch of the Department. 


Accuracy and speed on the job, p. 44, was submitted 
by the Section on Older Workers, Manpower Utilization 
Branch, Department of Manpower and Immigration. 


Labour Legislation 1969-70, p. 34 was prepared by the 
Legislation Branch of the Canada Department of La- 
bour. 


Photos. J. McArthur, Windsor, Ont.: Cover, P. 15, 16, 
17, 18, 21, 22, 23, 24. Vancouver Sun: p. 5. Stan Photo, 
Montreal: p. 7. Jac-Guy, Montreal: p. 10. Public Archives 
of Canada: p. 13. Atlas Photo Studio, Montreal: p. 19. W. 
B. Edwards Inc., Québec City: p. 26. NFB: p. 29, 35, 44, 
52. Government of Québec: p. 38, 42. 
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List No. 262 


The publications listed below are recent acquisitions. 
They may be borrowed through a local library (business, 
university, public, etc.) or directly if there is no local 
library. Please indicate the publication numeral and the 
month listed when requesting loans. 


Canada. Task Force on Labour Relations 


The following four studies were prepared for the Task 
Force on Labour Relations and published in 1970 in 
Ottawa by the Queen’s Printer. 


M@ No. 1—Arthurs, Harry William. Labour disputes in 
essential industries. 305 p. Study no. 8. Résumé en 
frangais, p. 285-305. 


@ No. 2—Christie, Innis M. Unfair labour practices: 
an exploratory study of the efficacy of the law of unfair 
labour practices in Canada, by Innis Christie [and] Mor- 
ley Gorsky. 220 p. Study no. 10. Résumé en frangais: 
p. 205-220. 
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@ No. 3.—Dofny, Jacques. Le syndicalisme au Quebec: 
structure et mouvement [par] J. Dofny et P. Bernard. 
117 p. Etude no. 9. Summary in English: p. 97-117. 


M@ No. 4—Malles, Paul. Trends in industrial relations 
systems of continental Europe. 213 p. Study no. 7. 
Résumé en frangais, p. 179-213. 


Collective bargaining 


@ No. 5—Flanders, Allan, ed. Collective bargaining; 
selected readings. [Harmondsworth, Eng.] Penguin 
Books [1969] 431 p. 


@ No. 6—Hartman, Paul Theodore. Collective bar- 
gaining and productivity; the longshore mechanization 
agreement. Berkeley, University of California Press, 
1969" 3017p: 


@ No. 7—Ontario. Department of Labour. Research 
Branch. Collective bargaining provisions in Ontario 
municipal agreements. [Toronto] 1970. 69 p. 


Conferences 


@ No. 8—Edinburgh Conference on Demography, 1967. 
Population growth and the brain drain; edited by F. 
Bechhofer. Edinburgh, Edinburgh U.P., 1969. xvi. 236 


p. 


@ No. 9—International Labour Conference. 53rd, Gen- 
eva, 1969. Record of proceedings. Geneva, International 
Labour Office, 1969. 798 p. 


Economic conditions 


@ No. 10—Officer, Lawrence Howard, ed. Canadian 
economic problems and policies, edited by Lawrence 
H. Officer and Lawrence B. Smith. Toronto, McGraw- 
File 1970] xe 560. 


Guaranteed annual income 
@ No. 11—Crowley, Ronald Wilfred. Cost of the 
guaranteed annual income, by Ronald W. Crowley [and] 


David A. Dodge. Kingston, Ont., Industrial Relations 
Centre, Queen’s University, 1970. 395-408 p. 
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Health workers 


M@ No. 12—Greenfield, Harry I. Allied health man- 
power: trends and prospects [by] Harry I. Greenfield, 


with the assistance of Carol A. Brown. Foreword by 


Eli Ginzberg. New York, Columbia University Press, 


1969. xiii, 195 p. 


@ No. 13—Pointer, Dennis Dale. Unionization, collec- 
_tive bargaining and the non-profit hospital. Iowa City, 
Center for Labor and Management, College of Business 

Administration, University of lowa, 1969. 58 p. 


Industrial relations 


HE No. 14—Dispute settlement procedures in five West- 


ern European countries. Papers by Xavier Blanc-Jouvan 


[and others. Benjamin Aaron, editor] Los Angeles, Insti- 
tute of Industrial Relations, University of California 


[1969] [90] p. 


-— No. 15—Manitoba. Labour Management Review 


Committee. Annual report, 1969. [Winnipeg, 1970] lv. 


(various pagings). 


M@ No. 16—Neal, Leonard Francis. The manager’s 


guide to industrial relations [by] L.F. Neal [and] Andrew 
Robertson. London, Allen & Unwin, 1968. I51 p. 


M No. 17—Seyfarth, Shaw, Fairweather & Geraldson. 
_ Labor relations and the law in Belgium and the United 
_ States; a comparative study. Ann Arbor, Program in 
International Business, Graduate School of Business 


Administration, University of Michigan [1969] xxvii 


m4) p. 


HF No. 18—Two statements on labor/management rela- 


tions in the 1970s [by] James D. Hodgson and Matthew 
A. Kelly. New York, National Association of Manufac- 
furers [1969] 32 p. 


Labour organization 
M@ No. 19—Beirne, Joseph A. Challenge to labor; new 


roles for American trade unions. Foreword by Willard 
Wirtz. Englewood Cliffs, N.J., Prentice-Hall [1969] 224 


p- 


M@ No. 20—Carlson, Bo. Trade unions in Sweden. 
Stockholm Tidens forlag [c1969] 175 p. 
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M@ No. 21—Hutchinson, John E. The imperfect union; 
a history of corruption in America trade unions. New 
York, Dutton, 1970. 477 p. 


@ No. 22—International Labour Office. Trade union 
rights and their relation to civil liberties. Seventh item 
on the agenda. Geneva, 1969. 70 p. At head of title: 
Report 7. International Labour Conference. 54th ses- 
sion, Geneva, 1970. 


Labouring classes 


M@ No. 23—Beeler, Duane. Roles of the labor leader 
[by] Duane Beeler [and] Harry Kurshenbaum. [Chicago, 
1969] 131 p. “...May be purchased from Union Repre- 
sentative, 430 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
60605.” 


M@ No. 24—Hollowell, Peter G. The lorry driver. Lon- 
don, Routledge & K. Paul; New York Humanities Press, 
1968. 263 p. 


M@ No. 25—Hunter, Laurence Colvin. European eco- 
nomic integration and the movement of labour, by L. 
C. Hunter and G. L. Reid. Kingston, Ont. Industrial 
Relations Centre, Queen’s University, 1970. 38 p. 


M@ No. 26—International Labour Office. Measuring la- 
bour productivity. Geneva, 1969. 172 p. 


Manpower 


M@ No. 27—Blaug, Mark. The utilization of educated 
manpower in industry; a preliminary report [by] Mark 
Blaug, Maurice Preston [and] Adrian Ziderman. Lon- 
don, Oliver and Boyd [1967] ix, 103 p. 


M No. 28—McCormick, Brian Joseph, comp. The la- 
bour market: selected readings; edited by B.J. McCor- 
mick and E. Owen Smith. [Harmondsworth, Eng.] Pen- 
guin [1968] 393 p. 


oy. 


@ No. 29—Morton, Joseph Edward. On the evolution 
of manpower statistics. Kalamazoo, Mich., W.E. Upjohn 
Institute for Employment Research, 1969. 113 p. 


Occupations 


HM No. 30—A systems approach to new careers: two 
papers. Kalamazoo, Mich., W. E. Upjohn Institute for 
Employment Research, 1969. 37 p. Contents: Six steps 
to new careers, by Wretha W. Wiley. A systems ap- 
proach to manpower development in human services, 
by Sidney A. Fine. 


Pensions 


@ No. 31—Kleiler, Frank Munro. Canadian regulation 
of pension plans. [Washington, U.S. Dept. of Labor, 
Labor-Management Services Administration] 1970. 2 
parts. Part 2 contains Appendices. 


Social security 


@ No. 32—Canada. Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission. Unemployment insurance in the 70’s [presented 
by the Honourable Bryce Mackasey, Minister of Labour. 
Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1970] 36 p. 


@ No. 33—International Social Security Association. 
General Secretariat. [LO - 50 years of social security, 
1919-1969. OIT-50 années de sécurité sociale, 1919- 
1969. Geneva, 1969. 147p. English and French. 


Technology 


@ No. 34—Drucker, Peter Ferdinand. Technology, 
management & society; essays by Peter F. Drucker. New 
York, Harper & Row [1970] 209 p. 


@ No. 35—European Conference on Technological 
Forecasting, University of Strathclyde, 1968. Techno- 
logical forecasting. Edited by R.V. Arnfield. Edinburgh, 
Edinburgh U.P. [1969] [417] p. 


HM No. 36—Muller, Herbert Joseph. The children of 
Frankenstein; a primer on modern technology and 


human values. Bloomington, Indian University Press 
[1970] 431 p. 
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Wages and hours 


@ No. 37—Canada Department of Labour. Economics | 
and Research Branch. Wages in Canada and the United 
States; an analytical comparison [by] Allan A. Porter 
and others. [Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1969] 153 p. 


M@ No. 38—U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Area wage 
surveys, selected metropolitan areas, 1968-69: occupa- 
tional earnings, 88 areas; supplementary provisions, 45 
areas. Washington, G.P.O., 1970.92 p. 


@ No. 39—Whittingham, Frank Joseph. Minimum 
wages in Ontario; analysis and measurement problems. 
Kingston, Ont., Industrial Relations Centre, Queen’s- 
University, 19702x1055. p: 


Women—employment 


@ No. 40—Kieran, Sheila. The non-deductible woman; 
a handbook for working wives and mothers. Toronto, 
Macmillan [c1970] 107 p. 


HM No. 41—U.S. Women’s Bureau. Job finding tech- 
niques for mature women.|Washington,G.P.O.1970]40p. 


Miscellaneous 


@ No. 42—Bray, Jeremy. Decision in government. 
London, Victor Gollancz, 1970. 320 p. 


@ No. 43—Broadway, Frank Edward. State  inte- 
rvention in British industry, 1964-68. London, Kaye & 
Ward [1969] 191 p. 


M@ No. 44—Laskin, Bora. The British tradition in Ca- 
nadian law. London, Stevens & Sons. 1969. 138 p. 


M No. 45—Schultze, Charles L. Setting national 
priorities, the 1971 budget [by] Charles L. Schultze with 
Edward K. Hamilton and Allen Schick. Washington, — 
Brookings Institution [1970] viii, 192 p. 
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La bour Statistics Percentage Change 
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Principal Items Date Amount Month Year 








TOTAL CIVILIAN LABOUR FORCE* 


(in thousands) 
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ING msCia bh] CS ere ee seen en ane ear sacennetsvase sss see August lay — 0.4 — 1.0 
NEW RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION** 
Sel TS ee ee ny Me Mee Ett na OSes Seu cetat sananetenees August 13,765 =. (Oks = i52 
MONETTE RIOT Sa ee ree ect ae ae eer cabs a hcocete ce fay eons August 15,375 +50.7 + 29.3 
OTA ete COMSUNUG TION eee eens eset ce ese eae cee eee atte Nes Jee sesseeee? August 99,810 = NES) — 17.8 


a Se ST ET ESE E00 EET ERE ESP RG MASAI ANION EEG eS a TE 
* Estimates of the labour force, the employed and the unemployed, are from The Labour Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, which, in addition, contains the characteristics of the labour force, together with definitions and explanatory notes. 
t Advance data. 
t Preliminary. 
** Centres of 10,000 population or more. 
| 
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Tables 


A-1 to A-3—Labour Force 

B-1—Labour Income 

C-1 to C-7—Employment, Hours and Earnings 
E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance 

F-1 and F-2—Prices 


G-1 to G-4—Strikes and Lockouts 


A—Labour Force 


Table A-1—Regional Distribution, Week Ended September 19, 1970 


Canada Atlantic Québec Ontario Prairies B.C... 
(in thousands) 

THE RCA OURSBOR GE ee ee ee 8,384 671 2383 Sella 1,394 875 
1, Rese Pee Ae te Aire EE UR aR eo ore Pn 5,674 463 1,609 2,069 943 590 
Women eee eres ene ee ae ee BTN 208 724 1,042 451 285 
VAEROEY CAS ee cerrere eae ee oan ee eee Bn ae ee 789 66 222 260 157 84 
DO EDA ty CATS see tee cae ae fs ease ener ee nee eee LTT) 136 397 420 205 118 
DOA ASN OATS Rit ices e tee Resa eg hc eel eae ae SO Se 3,607 252 1,028 1,378 559 391 
AS=GARViCA ES ee es a teeter eee ts tate cee 2,494 201 632 968 431 263 
GORVEAT STATIC OV.Cte ieee eens encen tens ee eee 216 16 54 84 42 20 

EMP TE O NE seer eer or cen oy se eee 7,986 636 2,186 2,997 1,350 817 
IVT Gri eer ete ee Mien ooh ae en Eee 5,393 435 1,502 1,994 914 548 
WV OTIS Tens ae cn ee aie Beat Se 2,593 201 684 1,003 436 269 
IX STIGUICUR Sere eee eet eee he eee eet ee ee 558 28 11] 140 Pray 23 
IN erat yg wp LELTW TUN 2 csconsncanop beeen =dsoosthedeecoseneshe agpebdesdseoadees 7,428 607 2,075 2,857 1,093 795 
(Ratdaw OL Kens reece tere eter ec ee en eee ee 6,896 555 1,904 2,689 1,020 727 
JA (0 St et epee acon eine Dede Sas Ay on ee 4,540 372 1,289 1,752 647 479 
WOT 1122 terse tretics eres aah Saute laacag ose en DBa5 183 615 937 372 248 

WINE MEP E OYE Dy eee a eee crs coe ee 398 35 147 114 44 58 
IW Die re ae Btn we Oe an RM i RR, SEE e rg 281 28 107 75 29 42 
W OM eCDteeree cc sere catte eet rate sessnc sen cneees ohne nae 117 * 40 39 15 16 

PERSONS NOT IN LABOUR FORCE.................... 6,715 717 1,971 DS23 1,033 671 
Meri 20), eee ee tee ee, Sed Al Bes EE PT Ee 1,808 DIYS 513 612 279 179 
WY OTN ON 8st ee ne SR i ats Ye 4,907 492 1,458 SAL] 754 492 


*Less than 10,000. Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 
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Table A-2—Age, Sex and Marital Status, Week Ended September 19, 1970 


20-64 Years 














14-19 65 Years 
Years Men Women and Over 
All All 
Total Persons Married Other Married Other Persons 


LN aA NA TENT EE SS STR at OES EUISMOD 


(in thousands) 


POPULATION 14 YEARS OF AGE 





BIND OW, Reeth Se se ait talons eich 15,099 2,501 4,262 1,218 4,372 1,166 1,580 
Be BO UR ROR Chesser be eae 8,384 789 4,080 975 1,530 793 216 
| Employed maeweener ear trcie eaten ee ees 7,986 691 3,949 884 1,492 760 210 
Wem ployedmerecs sect tee: ne eee 398 98 132 91 38 33 wth 
NOTIN LABOURS FORGE... 6,715 Te 182 243 2,842 B72 1,364 
PARTICIPATION RATE 
UO OR Setar LO teres eee eee S555) Slee) 95.7 80.0 35:0 68.0 Sh 9 
| ANU SDD restrict see os un ce Pde 57.9 45.0 96.1 87.8 B82 67.9 13.3 
UNEMPLOYMENT RATE}{ 
| DJ O—— Sep Cpl Oi ree enee era ore 4.7 12.4 Bez 9.3 DS 4.2 ee 
! TANT SPD Een oa ELE tne Tete: Spl 10.0 33 10.1 3.0 Sel a 


* Excludes inmates of institutions, members of the armed forces, Indians living on reserves and residents of the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
+ The labour force as a percentage of the population of 14 years of age and over. 

_ The unemployed as a percentage of the labour force. 

** Less than 10,000 unemployed. 

Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 





Table A-3—Unemployed, Week Ended September 19, 1970 


September August September 
1970 1970 1969 


(in thousands) 


TOCOATIDAND UMN i084 2 BA Dy lH A ee a a Ee 398 448 279 
Oneemporahyatayottenp ators Old ay summers eee eee ee 17 22 14 
VASE OU nw Ol kam) GASES Kel LT Ay,0 Ty Kemeeeie eee eee ae ee, 381 426 265 
Seeking: 

Teun Ey Aah ed as ag kas en OR ea eR Rn 358 397 249 
PAT Latin) WO LK er eee on erent Lo cet Gee eM ass ct Aen SCs Be ee 23 29 16 
WWnidenslem onthe cert oe meee et eres te he POR) elie ts Ue cee ee 97 88 
HOS) TaMVOy Ot DN ca tar rhc ce ars NE Ea te Nl RAR At AE a 130 184 100 
AE GET O 1 ULDS peer eee eR CP te eee Pee) Re ee eed ee cent 61 65 30 
IM OresChane Gr OM tl Seen ce eeecta ee eee EN Wet tae eee ee Be ed 78 79 47 


Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 
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B—Labour Income 


Table B-1—Estimates of Labour Income, by Industry{t 





Monthly Totals 





Transportation Finance, 
Communi- Services Supple- 
cation and ~ (including mentary 
Manu- Public Con- Govern- Labour 
Year and Month Mining facturing Utilities** Forestry struction Trade ment) Income  Totalstt 


(millions of dollars) 


10652 Total ee 697 7,981 3,139 387 2,262 3,662 8,508 1,231 28,181 
1966 Totlt 165 8,898 3,402 423 2,660 4,037 9,708 1,688 31,907 
1OG7-= Total crate. 846 9,517 3,830 453 2,771 4,402 11,266 1,835 35,275 
[968 == TGtale ae ee 919 10,167 4,106 434 2,855 4,847 12,755 2,035 38,493 
1960 Total 959 11,258 4,575 468 3,112 5,482 14,734 2,234 43,203 
1969—AUBUSt..ercssccccceeeeeee 76.7 948.1 405.7 48.6 300.0 454.2 1,257.1 197.0 3,736.6 
September.............. 75.1 968.3 399.2 49.3 303.0 470.3 1,261.3 191.7 3,761.2 
October.ceeesscccecssee-e 76.8 964.2 393.0 47.2 296.2 478.5 1,259.9 188.2 3,738.2 
November......eees0:.-- 80.9 971.2 392.4 44.8 286.3 492.0 1,289.5 179.0 3,763.6 
Decembe........s....-- 86.8 963.8 384.3 37.6 242.8 495.1 1,293.5 176.1 3,703.7 
1970 —January.......cc.cseeese 88.3 961.8 380.6 37.2 242.4 477.3 1,307.0 17358 3,688.5 
February..ccccscccceessee: 90.3 966.1 382.8 38.9 245.4 478.1 1,310.4 197.3 3,729.5 
March.....cccscesesseeeese 92.3 973.0 386.7 33.5 245.5 483.7 1,318.2 206.4 3,758.9 
Aprile eee oe 89.6 975.0 393.4 29.4 252.7 489.7 1,329.1 204.6 3,790.0 
NMayetn ss ee 92.3 988.0 406.5 32.5 254.4 494.4 (528 211 3,865.4 
Wunetoe tes 2k 94.7 1,013.9 415.5 38.2 296.3 507.2 1,381.2 207.9 3,994.8 
JUly too cccccccccccceeeeee 95.6 993.1 419.6 42.1 309.5 499.4 1,378.7 208.5 3,993.7 
AUBUSth cccccccccecccoons 95.7 1,004.3 419.6 44.5 324.2 497.3 1,380.0 207.9 4,026.4 


Seasonally Adjusted 


1965—llotaleeeene ee 697 7,981 3,139 387 2,262 3,662 8,508 1623) 28,181 

1966—Total ee 765 8,898 3,402 423 2,660 4,037 9,708 1,688 31,907 

1967—Vlotal 846 9,517 3,830 453 DTA 4,402 11,266 1,835 35,275 

1968—Totale nero 919 10,167 4,106 434 2,855 4,847 255 22035) 38,493 

1969—Totalete eee: 959 11,258 4,575 468 Sey 5,482 14,734 2,234 43,203 

1969—Augeust........0...0...0.. 75.9 940.2 390.5 40.6 259.4 454.7 1,256.8 187.9 3,637.6 

Seplemlbe aaa 75.6 948.9 388.5 40.5 263.1 470.1 1,260.0 189.0 3,667.5 

Octobere-- ies 952.4 387.9 40.5 265.4 475.9 125528 190.4 3,677.4 

INOGveTl behest 81.1 964.7 388.5 39.5 273.8 483.5 1,281.8 192.7 3513822 

December 88.1 982.2 386.9 41.7 280.5 486.1 1,292.0 195.7 3578525) 

1970—January.................... 89.0 981.4 393.3 42.2 289.0 488.3 1,319.0 199.1 3,833.6 

Bebitiahy aes 89.5 982.7 400.1 44.1 292.7 491.5 1,324.6 200.0 3,857.8 

Marchese 91.1 982.2 401.9 44.9 287.7 494.8 1,325.4 200.9 3,06l-5 

ADU ere Sete aes. 91.7 983.5 400.0 45.2 273.9 494.7 1,341.1 199.9 3,862.7 

INA ee tee ees 92.7 983.1 406.1 Sse: 253.0 493.7 1,345.8 200.1 3,842.7 

June* 93.0 1,000.2 405.8 34.7 271.6 496.3 1,363.0 201.9 3,889.3 

July eee ees 94.2 995.1 406.6 3555 DUI SY5 492.1 1,373.0 201.4 3,906.4 

ANU SUS tsar ee 94.8 995.9 403.8 Sill 280.8 497.9 1,381.4 203.0 3:923"5) 

ROE ELL NS LN SB TE EY SS 
* Revised. } Preliminary. t Advance. 

** Includes post office wages and salaries. +} Figures in this column are for total labour income, Canada, but are not totals of the figures in the 

remaining columns of this table, which do not show labour income in Agriculture, Fishing and Trapping. tt Revised estimates are based 


on the 1960 standard industrial classification. 
Note: Monthly figures may not add to annual totals because of rounding. 
Source: Estimates of Labour Income (DBS Cat. No. 72-005). 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 












































firms. 
| 
Table C-1—Employment, Payrolls and Weekly Wages and Salaries 
1 Industrial Compositet Manufacturing 
| Index Numbers Index Numbers 
1 (1961 = 100) (1961 = 100) 
j 
j Average Average Average Average 
Weekly Weekly Weekly Weekly 
Year and Month Wages Wages Wages Wages 
5 Employ- and and Employ- and and 
if ment Salaries Salaries ment Salaries Salaries 
a A a EE ES ST SE, ZEST TBE RD TILED ESE IB TOE SE I TNR T SSRIS ES SORE IRIE EE OEE SSS 
5 
$ $ 
| AVERAGE 
1S GS Ree ee ees ha a Macste tenet eset 114.3 116.3 91.01 2 116.2 94.78 
WOR Fiscocn SSS eRe eee Ge ee Pe 12057 1728}5I 96.34 1D355 122.8 100.16 
) {SOY Tce SOR RR APSA OEE Pe RE y Orer ence 122.6 131.4 102.83 235 130.6 106.54 
IS) 6 See ce Oe scene tae Rens cerse dy aeee Mee pares tanks 122i 140.4 109.88 2a 140.3 114.42 
! A G9) ae ae cco Nene tee erate ene eee eaeo sees 126.9 150.3 117.63 W522 150.7 122.93 
| UOT SS eed [U1 pre in Acari cna cere nee ere ee ee eer ae 129.1 Sith 118.21 125.3 149.8 122.18 
1) a ECGS ss as oP eg at ee en Cen ar ROPE 131.1 S2e2 119.07 127.9 150.3 122755 
RSLS) EU ISEE1 CLS Manes «tere genie eines Eames 130.3 154.0 120.49 127.0 154.0 125.62 
OCTO De eee ere a ae ee eee neta 130.0 154.3 120.71 126.7 154.4 125.93 
| INO VeID Ee bee reteset eee eer eee cess eats 130.1 15522 121.42 126.4 156.0 127.18 
ID Y=Yeve\ all a=) ay ee A eee oreo ee er eee eee 126.5 149.4 116.89 123e3 150.2 122.47 
| 
| DO UATE R I ro:c cnctecmsdeodececacneae base tctco maar peer an ccoaciRBseeenBEOR 124.4 1573 123.08 22ES 15825 129.28 
| (EES) vat Eel ip es Star rane gee cc re eRe Re re 124.3 158.7 124.14 122.6 159.6 130.17 
NIE eect ere cee cope eee coee eave es 124.2 158.2 123579 1226 15925 130.08 
| NEAL fee Ob Sarl a ry eo in San BeP RARE ee, See oe ere 124.5 160.4 125253 122.3 161.2 131.43 
1st Wace: Or <5 J RNR A PORE Je RO RPE ee ae 12607 161.0 126.07 122.8 162.3 132.39 
A U1 ee ee ints tere aoe ceadne ne omen tnaet 129.6 162.5 ial P55) 163.3 133.21 
TLS A@ ede te se Sena Boe ernment 128.4 162.3 127.01 DE 161.8 131.93 
| *Revised. + Preliminary. 





Source: Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries (DBS Cat. No. 72-002). 




















| 
| 
| 
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Tables C-1, C-2 and C-4 are based on reports from employers having 20 or more employees in any month of the year; at July 1970 
employers in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 3,806,013. Table C-3 gives estimates of total 
_mployment, by industry divisions, for the provinces and Canada, derived from the survey of establishments employing 20 or more 
persons and from a sample survey of establishments employing less than 20 persons. Tables C-5 to C-7 are based on reports from a 
somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1, C-2 and C-4. They relate only to wage earners for whom statistics of hours of 
work are also available, whereas Tables C-1, C-2 and C-4 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage earners in the reporting 


t Includes: Forestry; mining (including milling) ; manufacturing; construction; transportation, communication, and other utilities; trade; finance, 
insurance and real estate; service (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recreational service). 
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Table C-2—Area Summary of Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries: 








Employment Index Average Weekly 

Numbers* Wages and Salaries 

July June July July June Jul 
Areas 1970 1970 1969 1970 1970 196) 


(1961 = 100) 
REGION AND PROVINCE 








AtlanticiRecion esse. meneces oo he aan ee eee 124.4 123.9 126.4 107.05 105.29 97.18 
Newfoundland. oe ee 130.9 Sule 128.1 117.06 115.84 103.4( 
Brincesedwandelslardaeeese =a nena oy ee 146.0 145 149.3 84.24 82.05 82.7) 
Nova Scotias, fey ee we a eel Pe tle ae, dee 118.7 116.9 12S e3 105.95 103.74 95.9; 
New BrOns with ot. .t 25 eee ee ale a Oe 125.0 125.6 127.0 103.91 102.31 96.06 

QUICD ECM Ree ob Une Oy Si My ne whe a RO Ree 12082 12251 123.0 122.03 122.83 115.26 

Ontario ites te ee ae oy ek mee ee kee wh 131.6 134.0 130.4 182751 132.66 122.23 

PAM ICV A GOO heer ry cherie aan FE ee 129.7 128.9 131.6 122355 AL 7/9 114.37 
ManitG bares esc te ke avs 119.9 120.0 121.8 117.30 116.91 110.06 
Saskatchewan, .tts era: er enn ae ee I eS3-a WG. 7/ 122.6 114.58 114.55 108.42 
PSU DEST TAL eee Seika dnt ad Oe eee Pees a 142.7 141.4 143.6 128.96 127.68 119.45 

Beitish-Columbiae =... peo Ome <a, bee ee 140.1 138.6 140.8 136.59 136.57 131.29 

GAINAID A Getet rca ln) ot, ce ee Bi eS 128.4 129.6 129.1 127.01 ee len 118.21 

URBAN AREAS 
Rood C6) SM Sera ee ee PR ee ON Ne de Wr Oe 136.3 138.3 139.8 101.55 101.60 95.06) 
Ela lita eee eee fee Oaks ee ae. 121.8 122.8 122.6 107.24 106.01 99.46) 
Sy GME Vrrerenctare tae hte eer ee ee. ee ee 92.1 91.7 91.9 115.16 106.12 107.41 
MOnCtOn eee ee a ae ree ee ee 138.4 137.4 131.6 100.07 99.60 93.99 
SAME Olesen ea tea eee ee eg ee a 114.5 114.9 11355 107.30 106.24 100.90: 
GhiCOutininive. 27 Gter ee eee em ee ee aly 117.0 118.4 151.64 148.98 135.81) 
Montreal Sarre ett mater ee on ke ne ee 120.1 a2. 1233 125.64 126.18 116.55. 
QOUCDEC Rares Seen oe ee IN Re he eae 12233 124.8 121.6 109.75 109.51 100.79. 
CLI Wg bor oe: hy Wali ai RE mea enna a CURE eee li Oe 98.2 98.6 98.0 124.34 124.99 117.70 
Sieh b LOOK here memes Aes ee a ele eee ee ea Nl Wi4e 117.6 109.56 107.54 99.90 
PPT OIS=RavietGenw vest mcg on Ok. e eh hk mae 111.6 lS 7 118.0 7/7 119.38 105.53. 
©ttawa- lial aes eee eee ee eee fan) AD 139.4 120.36 119.87 112.7% 
Belleville pee cn ee etter eae See os 12657 126.9 126.7 112.29 111.62 101.65: 
Brampton seers ten ood ee 288.8 296.3 268.9 128.79 129.84 117.94. 
Branthondiaee rey acs 2 Ok wenn. kin eee ot et 129.3 131.8 141.9 117.04 ES 108.85 
PLIUMet RB averse ee ae Oe a ee 125.8 Daa 129.1 Ae) 5y7/ 125.20 118.42 
E11) [Ole tweed Oe oe ee ae Cn Tae Aye 141.4 145.5 142.8 119.61 120.68 111.01) 
FLAME OR re ghee tn ts Cond eect een oe Wan 125.8 (Lael | 136.39 13585 123.87 
PSU OR reer tees he eee) oe eee 128.1 128.4 13355 121.68 119.75 117.07 
Rite meter were Ce, ae eee ee et foe 155.0 154.4 117.40 118.72 109.08 
OMOG Tare be ct aie Oe ee ae rh 125.6 127.9 Valey 33 123.02 122.68 114.31 
INiagaratPaliscn see see ne as Pt Slee 125.4 Ale) 122 116.80 Wes 109.48 
LOGE NE Bessie Sea ne eee aan Sewn Be igen BLA 102.8 13453 105.2 S247) 147.04 135.41 
PelerDOrough,..ccawin mews ott Pea 139.9 143.0 142.7 130.48 131.89 120.59 
Satna meres ee ene Ore. eee On tne eee 137.6 140.3 147.4 165.28 164.52 155.68 
NAULE Stes Marion se 6 Bie. eo: ae ee ews 127.6 LS 129.4 145.60 145.85 135.91 
DUDOULYRE Ne ee ee ee ee ee ee 133.6 133.8 64.5 (1595), 117/ Leys, 3322 132.29 
Die Catbarineserce wet «alta, ees eel ey aa 141.7 See 144.1 146.44 143.86 133.64 
PE SINITRTIMS ee, tore See ole pie ws Oe en eee Ae 76.9 528 gel 115.38 116.14 103.83 
OP OMEO reser he) od ih veca | eee eam 13832 137.0 Nei)! 134.66 135.14 124.30 
Wiellaniclscc. to ota? steep e sets, cere, 8 A a ne 118.8 120.8 103.0 150.06 149.01 143.27 
Windsor cee. hoe ese yes Ao ene ae 145.8 149.8 129.1 154.25 160.41 136.09 
WW TID ea eerie, eee eee OR) cy es ee Pee il 123.0 123.0 110.49 110.32 103.33 
Regia ei tet sire sheet atte iy ais 7 aie 120.0 120.8 128.5 111.95 111.84 105.74 
NaS AtOGI meter. eee! eet ee ee ene 136.9 13505 145.8 109.73 109.22 101.32 
CALC AT YS peer ee NUE Me ln a ye Pee, 150.1 149.9 L537) 127.92 126.27 119.59 
POmOnton or junea encore ns Oe) 149.4 149.3 S311 124.22 123.03 114.07 
Vancouver ee Ee en re oR EP va en 139.6 138.4 140.3 133.30 133.46 127s 
NV HOLO RS Snare Is Nee, oh ee Rem ON) a! we 130.4 129.3 1335 115.47 116.00 112.41 


SS 


* Latest figures subjects to revision. Source: Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries (DBS Cat. No. 72-002). 
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fable C-3—Estimates of Employees by Industry, Provinces and Canada 








Trans- Community, 
porta- Fi- Business and Public 

Mines, tion, nance, Personal Services Admin- 

Quar- Manufacturing Commu- Insur- istra- Total 

ries nication ance Non tion Speci- 

and Non Con- and and com- Com- and fied 
For- Oil du- Du- struc- Other Real mercial mercial De- Indus- 
estry Wells  rables  rables tion Utilities Trade Estate Sectort Sector** fencett tries 


(in thousands) 





Canada 
July 1970* == 129.5 989.9 693.8 350.9 == 1,079.5 306.9 1,190.6 699.4 451.7 6,581.7 
June 1970* 61.9 128.1 869.2 793.0 354.6 661.7 1,091.1 306.5 1,201.0 709.9 456.6 6,641.5 
July 1969t 80.4 116.9 880.7 810.1 422.1 673.6 1,046.6 sila 1,108.5 737.9 440.2 6,639.1 
NEWFOUNDLAND 
June 1970* Prat 6.0 728) DA 8.1 HEX) 18.8 2.4 2253 9.4 8.9 108.1 
May 1970* 8 6.0 11.4 1.8 ee, 13.8 18.2 Pb} Day 8.8 8.5 101.2 
June 19697 2.4 4.2 le 1.8 9.2 13.8 18.1 2 722A) 9.2 8.5 102.8 
PRINCE EDWARD 
ISLAND 
June 1970* 0.1 = I) 0.4 We2/ 3.1 4.4 0.6 6.3 Des 2.8 24.3 
May 1970* 0.1 — 2.4 0.4 1.4 2.9 4.4 0.6 6.2 2.0 2D 22.8 
June 1969+ 0.2 = PS) 0.4 2.0 3h 4.9 0.6 6.1 AI 2.4 24.6 
NOVA SCOTIA 
June 1970* 32 5.4 19.2 14.8 16.8 20.2 36.5 7.4 46.5 19.5 22.4 211.8 
May 1970* 2.6 he) 18.2 14.4 NA 20.0 36.7 Ue? 46.4 ES Ze 206.0 
June 1969+ aul 5.8 19.5 5).3! 15:2 Psy S235 6.9 40.4 17.1 20.9 202.1 
NEW 
BRUNSWICK 
June 1970* Well Dee) 20.8 10.2 es MBs pe 27.6 4.7 3253 13.4 13.3 166.2 
May 1970* 5.4 Ded 20.4 9.9 10.2 21.6 27.0 4.6 3233 eel 12.9 160.0 
June 19697 8.7 DBS) 20.3 ie 10.5 20.7 De) 4.6 Bliez es 12.3 158.6 
| QUEBEC 
June 1970* 25.0 26.8 333.0 198.1 85.5 183.5 273.9 86.0 334.7 190.6 106.7 1,843.9 
| May 1970* OR 25.4 323.6 197.8 TIS 182.8 279.9 86.2 329.2 193.1 104.9 1,816.7 
| June 1969} 26.3 zoel 334.6 203.1 76.3 183.6 264.1 84.7 307.9 182.5 87.0 ee 
ONTARIO 
| June 1970* le? 37.8 Set? 453.6 163.2 223.9 441.2 133.0 441.9 303.5 187.4 DUS, 
May 1970* 9.5 36.7 370.6 453.5 154.7 219.9 440.3 13622 446.3 302.1 178.5 2,748.1 
1 June 19697 yea Whee: 380.8 475.9 156.3 222.4 429.7 130.8 414.4 293.4 173.4 P2335 
MANITOBA 
June 1970* Hee 8.1 29.1 Der 17.9 45.8 57.6 13.9 53.9 34.4 Mos 305.1 
May 1970* ileal 8.1 28.5 23h 15.3 44.4 DOr) 11326 54.9 35.0 21.0 301.4 
| June 1969+ Neil 7.6 29.2 21.9 18.2 46.7 56.0 WAS: Sy, 5) 351 20.4 302.5 
SASKATCHEWAN 
| June 1970* 0.8 6.0 10.5 5.6 10.6 25.9 37.4 7.9 49.3 20.3 Pailol| 195.4 
May 1970* 1.0 Sil 10.1 Dee 8.9 25.0 37.0 8.0 49.4 19.7 19.1 189.0 
June 19697 0.6 5.4 10.6 5.8 1553 Die 40.4 9.2 47.1 21.9 2VeZ 205.3 
| ALBERTA 
| June 1970* 1.8 24.1 28.7 26.3 41.9 53.3 87.9 20.0 99.6 Gk 36.3 481.6 
May 1970* 1.6 Daee, 28.4 26.4 40.0 ye, 90.9 20.0 100.6 62.8 355 481.8 
June 1969+ Dap 22.1 28.5 27.6 41.9 55.4 86.5 18.7 96.8 61.2 33.6 474.5 
BRITISH 
COLUMBIA 
June 1970* 18.3 WAS) 55.9 77.4 32.0 84.9 116.0 32.4 107.4 90.0 42.3 669.1 
May 1970* 15.9 ied 51.6 U3e3) 32.8 82.5 116.4 31.8 109.4 SiET 41.5 655.2 
June 1969+ 23.1 10.9 oss 79.1 42.1 80.5 el 30.4 106.8 87.6 40.5 668.4 
* Preliminary. + Revised. ¢ Refers to employment in hospitals and education and related services, welfare and religious organizations 
and private households. ** Includes health services (except hospitals); motion picture and recreational services; services to business ma- 
nagement; personal services (except domestic service) and miscellangous services. + + Excludes non-civilian employees. 


Basis: 1960 Standard Industrial Classification. 
SourCE: Estimates of Employees by Province and Industry (DBS Cat. No. 72-008). 
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Table C-4—Industry Summary of Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries 








Employment Index Average Weekly 

Numbers* Wages and Salaries 

July June July July June July) 
Industries 1970 1970 1969 1970 1970 1969) 





(1961 = 100) $ $ $ 
MINING, INCLUDING MILLING......00000..0. 12IES 119.4 105.5 160.52 161.74 146.06 
1 USS Se Me nr Pe eh ee a 111.6 il 90.9 160.36 163.25 144.05 
Miner all Siile] Siete teenth ae eee ee ee nee ee 113.0 110.6 103.6 175.90 169.94 160.72 
UNIO iakra MWe URS (SS. CoC BP DANIELS) oho tor cceencenconcnntenecabocsasceaneteance: 148.5 140.6 j2s2 138.51 145.08 132.29 
CONTE MABE NANG YM OVE! TONS ee oon cercessatocadoossonarnetontecnnuscctonse Mise2 115.4 116.8 135.16 LS7ES1 136.52) 
SemvICes MIC emia let mini Inl eee een nn een 177.0 170.3 168.8 169.69 167.97 149.62) 
INV ICANT UEDA GT RETIN Gps ees ett erence eee eee: 1222) 12525 12553 131.93 133.21 122:18] 
| AGB) RE. teXoYo a Re enee etre, ahha eae ne Ne ae rn ena 129.6 13522 134.1 141.97 143.75 131.14 
IN Worm Gheu re EELS LOVES oc caccrecanstene cen sencconopochoodbocnatcdenecooacet 116.1 es) 118.2 122.84 123.39 113.939 
Boodkand bGVeraces icra ete een nee 117.4 114.8 117.8 117.59 118.70 107.52. 
| BUOY 0X 0 yi So oe AS aR PRA Re hs re area ee ane MES ae 78 113.28 114.26 103.17 
BEVERAGES ene ea eee oe re eee 116.4 118.7 118.1 145.08 145.67 134.67 
MoObACCOMPLOCESSIN Grands pro GUCtS mene eee te ee eee 78.8 86.4 88.1 143.48 148.31 131.168 
Rubberproduetscceve eee et eee eae 112.4 110.6 126.4 135.70 139.34 123.93] 
each Che EO GUC IS eee nese eee een eee eee 91.3 91.6 100.5 86.22 87.52 80.94. 
ASS UES oY ROXS NNEC corn cded adc Soseseaenccreeeceuancinaeaieenetoccoct 112.5 S35 7 118.1 110.64 110.39 101.06 
Renita ce mmil Seen ne noc. cer anaes nate nc ae eee A 105.6 274) WNP? 82.79 83.14 76.88 
GOING ee eee ee ei ne eee 104.8 110.6 106.0 78.02 80.85 75.124 
Wood productsicicra teats chine catesverreste sean neeeee® 109.8 109.8 116.2 115.91 GETS 109.12: 
PUM aUNADN CS: AMO! TED SIUNE ES oo stenapcosaeeoncaenddoou-sanndeducenccese 12287 at 132.8 108.52 108.13 100.12. 
Banentandealliedaimditstrics sense ses eee eee 12255 124.9 125.4 iI S)iL sid/ Sito) 142.94 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.................. 116.0 119.2 114.2 138.78 137.59 129.20 
Piimnanyaneta lem cis Unless ete seen eee nee 131.0 135.0 124.6 157.97 157.43 147.06 
Mietalkfabricatinosin dus thicsneer eee: nee t ees 1323 13.603 136.0 139.59 142.14 129.82 
IMAC OVITEIAY., GHMeLS ONE SOUT coc ecccceeacuosotssenonnenseencoonace 146.6 {50-2 ASG? ts2823 152.10 139.93 
inAanspO ma ONES Clip Ie eee tennant ene PIS: 146.7 135.4 157.88 159.35 144.18 
Blectricalkproductsheess ace etna eee 142.3 144.5 Syta 132.45 136.46 122-019 
INoOn-metallic mineralipro dUcisw scenes treet 117.9 lares 122.6 141.84 142.02 133.48 
BRetrolempeandicoalmnlod uct sees tenes eee 110.9 109.9 108.0 191.91 191.05 177.69 
Ghemicalsrandichemicaleproductss.s ss eee PAH 123.6 121.0 150.38 149.26 140.13 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.................... 150.0 {levies 147.5 ils 114.16 104.19 
GOIN STRAW TONG re eee ies oh cree eet eens Poe 1222 120.1 Sigil 168.23 166.59 153.31 
Bui dingreees ote an ke ee a eS ee Mee ee dele 126.5 125.0 138.1 165.95 165.34 150.55 
ET OUT CC TIE Doers eee ees ee ee ere ee eer 114.9 111.6 118.9 ig 2ros 169.00 158.89 
TRANSPORTATION, COMMUNICATION AND 
OPEDE RAO AE ES Fees tees ue tae een eee ees Ss 113.9 115.6 142.88 143.02 134.15 
MANS POLAT O mse Meke. crate oe eae toe x cas sdteeteoe ee Stone 109.9 108.4 I2KG 141.74 142.01 131-52 
St Oa gC eee tee see aoe ese Nas oe eee ok a ria ene ee 115.0 113.0 115.8 129.53 129.38 112.39 
COMMUNI CatlON Sees eeve cera aie sx scieeerane nee eee Se 124.3 118.7 134.32 134.31 129.11 
SR ERA) Te eat ee ian sacl seen nose ann ons asia ne eS 13607 139.3 133.4 102.38 102.04 95.58 
Waholesailentiad ewe eee ean ee oe tr. ee een ec eee 132.6 133.8 129.4 126.92 127.29 118.40 
Reetaslitrad ees cmectecees cx sree ecco ere eee 138.9 142.3 135.6 89.53 89.01 83.59 
FINANCE, INSURANCE AND REAL ESTATE...... 145.0 144.9 141.0 120.21 120.11 115.02 
aM Clalein Ss CLCUTIOTS eee eee eee 149.7 149.6 145.7 116.16 116.05 Piss 
LWaksqunireyavers caval TRE SURI, oo sconcerannosdaonccasonauspbaanbneosaee 138.6 138.5 134.7 126.10 126.03 118.91 
SS EIRSViN © Bie twa ere ss ei Sy et cs ae nec en Vs See sR 182.9 183.7 181.8 91.80 90.44 84.38 
RecreatrOnalaseiavi ceca secant tee ane eee 180.8 179.5 190.6 87.05 82.35 82.07 
BUSINESSES CLIC e Serene center ee 195.4 195.9 195.3 144.11 144.18 128.85 
OES OD AlESEI AVL CES terete nes teens ane tee en 166.1 167.6 165.0 68.04 66.70 63.39 
Wiscellame OuUSiSeyiICes aire ns e=nees cay eee ann neennna ne 224.2 224.0 213.9 2M 91.48 85.84 
IN DU SRA COMPO SIME es eee ee eee 128.4 129.6 129.1 127.01 NA ALT 118.21 


* Latest figures subject to revision. 
Note: Information for other industries is given in Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries (DBS Cat. No. 72-002). 
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fable C-5—Hours and Earnings, Hourly Rated Wage Earners, by Industry 








Average Weekly Hours Average Hourly Earnings Average Weekly Wages 
July June July July June July July June July 
_{ndustry 1970 1970 1969 1970 1970 1969 1970 1970 1969 











$ $ $ $ $ $ 
MINING, INCLUDING MILLING................ 40.6 40.5 40.7 3.63 3.67 B28 147.56 148.84 3ieoS) 
1 ERS ya SA ca ik Ay a eee Ate ee 39.7 40.1 39.5 3.76 3.79 g5 149.45 152203 131.47 
IMMameralls fre] Semeerae eaetee eto se ooce octets: cesses vaes 43.0 38.3 42.0 Bho? 3.58 2.95 151.30 1370S 124.06 
INon-metalsaexcept fuels: wm ersenr secs eset. 40.5 41.5 40.9 shail 3.30 3.05 130.16 136.97 124.85 
Ouathics anGisand pits... ee aoe cctsniscen: 45.0 45.5 48.5 2.91 2.92 2.79 130.75 133.09 15251 
Services incidental to mining...................0. 41.4 41.4 41.0 3.96 3.98 Shy) 163.78 164.57 144.80 
BOTAN WON EVAN Grikii TIRING. ees tock czesaceebe est ceesnrenctases 39.3 40.1 39.9 3.01 3.01 Deli 118.25 120.65 110.57 
| MP UralbleteOOdS cesses rescence oe sanneneres 39.6 40.6 40.4 3.26 3.26 2.98 128.92 S273 120.25 
INon=dunablessOOdSiwt ste ce 39.1 39.6 39.5 AeA 2.76 Del 108.34 109.33 101.37 
moodsandibeviehagves seis sree ere eer 39.9 40.4 39.8 2.65 265) 2.42 105.87 106.97 96.55 
OO CS Weer eee BE se eaaoees 39.9 40.3 39.6 2.56 DSS) 2.34 102.16 102.85 92.78 
IBEVELA CCS ree eee ee ener cenis 40.6 41.4 Anes 3.34 3333 3.08 I S597/ LBS 127.16 
Tobacco processing and products................ 35.8 37.4 36.7 3.59 3.59 32/1 128.59 134.16 117.86 
RMP DEL PFOGUCES :.ncvcsesc--sedieaense see ceessscitesivbesss 40.0 41.6 40.0 3.13 3.14 2.86 125.01 130.60 114.38 
MOSM EME TOE OUUICLS ccscset core eect eee 38.1 38.2 38.5 2.03 2.05 1.90 77.29 78.54 73.39 
Bext ier CUGtS teeters eet tee enc succsacese = 39.8 40.3 40.3 2.41 2.38 2.19 96.09 96.01 88.28 
Miscellaneous textiles.......:..2...-...-.-..-...- 40.1 41.7 40.2 2.66 2165 2.30 106.82 110.63 92.35 
PSE LITLE TAINS Beds 5 erases crest ceters e teaanowene sae 40.0 39.4 40.4 {lots 1.84 1.68 73.05 72.40 67.91 
CONG) ASF ay ee Sa concer ee me ace nO eee eee 35.0 36.0 36.5 1.97 2.00 1.86 69.04 71.92 68.00 
NW OG PEOUUC(S cra tives Feeteconser cooneteeece=: 38.0 38.6 39.0 2.84 2.84 2.65 107.93 109.46 103.40 
TERWT SAV GAON RS) UAL POA HET RSS eecec pe asoocrcon iaonesenecocesosue 40.1 40.1 41.4 2.41 2.42 222 96.70 97.01 91.87 
Paper and allied industries....................-....... 40.6 40.9 40.8 3.48 3.47 3.30 141.39 141.62 134.69 
Pulp and Paper WOwlls: se icscc sen cosas ee s< 40.9 41.1 41.1 313 33 3.60 152.65 153.28 147.87 
Printing, publishing and allied industries... ial B73 38.1 3.60 3.56 3535 133.44 132-73 126.90 
Pemmanyatnetal im GuUstriese ssc cece ccseceece-ens 40.5 40.8 41.0 3.64 3.62 B35 147.11 147.45 PSiesi 
ronmatidesteelemilllS veers secre ash 39.7 40.1 40.3 3.83 3.80 3.45 152.24 152:62 138.96 
Metal fabricating industries.......................- 39.8 Ae, 40.8 3.26 3.26 3.00 129.80 134.46 122.41 
Machinery, except electrical...................6: 40.2 40.9 40.2 3.40 3.40 3.16 136.72 138.93 126.81 
SP YANSHOFrtAtiOM EQUIP MICMN, .c-.se.c-<-<25--0r-20ees 40.0 41.2 40.6 3.62 3.60 SL 75) 144.50 148.20 132.04 
AGrcraitean da paluss een se sees neee: 38.8 40.1 40.9 33 3.49 3.26 137.18 140.06 133223 
IMIGtOTEVCHIClESe ie eres eeesneeree cere eee 39.9 41.7 40.6 3.80 3.78 Breil 151556 157.36 136.91 
NSSemb lity arene eee cee eens 41.9 42.6 41.7 4.31 4.16 3.90 180.31 177532 162.86 
iParisvamdnaccessOLles sess ssrscst = 38.9 41.2 40.2 3.75 3.56 S027 145.84 146.76 i383 
Shipbuilding and repairing..................-. 40.2 40.3 40.5 3.74 3.49 B25 150.27 140.47 131.65 
BlectnicalepnOGUCUS meee eeseecet ss aates cree 37.9 39.3 38.6 2.93 2.97 2.69 111.17 116.94 103.62 
Communications equipment.................. Sie 38.5 38.1 2.83 2.87 Deol 104.86 110.48 97.78 
Non-metallic mineral products.................... 41.8 42.8 43.1 3.20 Sn13 3.00 133.61 133.85 129.08 
Petroleum and coal products..................+ 42.5 43.1 43.4 4,23 4.14 3.78 179.70 178.43 164.04 
Chemical and chemical products.................. 40.8 41.2 40.8 B28 ST 3.01 131.94 130.52 122.79 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.... 38.6 39.9 39.2 2.41 2.42 2.24 93.21 96.48 87.98 
B® INS WRU GTO N oe vpsci ce ieceectoase sens csteisitesssbessnece 40.7 40.3 41.6 4.11 4.09 3.64 167.40 164.89 1Si1e35 
RES UNL CAUSN A ee ores Pe eR fans essen st avde etek 38.3 38.2 39.3 4.28 4.26 3.78 163.97 162.80 148.40 
GeneralicomtractOrs een ce ee eee 38.3 39.2 39.7 4.05 4.01 3.65 155.14 S741 145.14 
Special trade contractors.................-----.. 38.3 Silo) 38.9 4.46 4.44 3.88 170.56 166.78 150.97 
(Sapa Ln (st) Cn ake sa crete toece SPR rt eee PRE Reae aC 45.3 44.4 46.1 3.84 3.81 3.41 173.91 168.95 157.22 
Highways, bridges and streets.............. 46.0 45.9 49.0 3.18 B22 2.98 146.23 147.56 146.24 
Mthenen ein ceri G.cccerecrteceececseeneeseeeso 44.5 ADT 43.1 4.61 4.49 3.92 204.90 191.97 168.98 
) 
OTHER INDUSTRIES 
Nia bast EAL Sitar cesses ee eee cscs ese saee 42.0 43.6 41.6 R38} 3.59 3.49 156.81 156.80 145.08 
Highway and bridge maintenance................ 36.9 38.7 36.7 2.68 2.67 2.53 98.91 103.38 92.54 
Laundries, cleaners and presse?s.................. 37.1 BiRS 37.4 1.73 a) 1.61 64.39 65.38 60.44 
Hotels, restaurants and taverns..................-- San 32k3 33.5) 17S 2 1.60 58.27 55.50 53.64 





Latest figures subject to revision. 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (DBS Cat. No. 72-003). 
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Table C-6—Hours and Earnings, Hourly Rated Wage Earners in Manufacturing 


Index Numbers of 
Average Weekly 
Wages 

(1961 = 100) 





Average Average Average 
Weekly Hourly Weekly Current 196] 
Year and Month Hours Earnings Wages Dollars Dollar; 








Average $ $ 
TD GS eRe eee ct hk: orn NR UI cel ae ete ee 41.0 MP? 86.94 116.8 108.8 
OG Ge eo AE Pa as re et oe eR cae Mere 40.8 gs, 91.65 123 110.5 
19 GRR ee LE Pe ei 28k a eee oe Son An Cae 40.3 2.40 96.84 130.1 112.8 
OGG ee See ase | rt tS. cos hen derwcesa aeeeereee manatee See ees 40.3 2.58 104.00 139.7 116.2 
1 G9 Rie eee en i ee ek res Sek Re nM A a A een, Se Ree 40.0 2.79 G2 150.1 119.6 
Last Pay Period in | 
POG GSW yee etal swe sc ee ioe i ee 39.9 Dlg 110.57 148.5 117.0 
WRU USE, ko See PED oN td de 5 NMR A) RAR Soe 40.1 2.78 IRS 149.6 118.2 
Septem cence shee ie one eee cate ee 40.7 2.82 114.89 154.3 121 
OCT Ob ete eo Sere ce nen i eee hee 40.4 2.84 114.87 154.3 12190 
IN@Vemnib eric x. 208e, core eset cc eetorerc Sev Sear taney uate ene 40.4 2.88 116.18 156.1 122.0 
December sre ae ete eee ee te etc cc et eee. Sipe 2.92 108.68 146.0 113.9 
OOS Vai aiev emer te Rect ek oh tee Se es, Pee ents Se ae 39.8 2.92 116.30 156.2 121.4 
) E215) UE CxS oneal) MRR RoR E a AEM ie 40.0 2.93 117.36 157.6 122.3 
IMarehitactn sti icc ce ee ee Ot Cae 39.5 2.96 117.14 Seo 12133 
TANG OS 6) gee A eee 2, Ue SMI, RED Mr A Soe 39.8 2.99 118.84 159.6 12322 
May 40.0 2.99 119.69 160.8 123.8 
June* 40.1 3.01 120.65 1621 124.2 
Julyt 39.3 3.01 Ui Se25) 158.8 121% 


* Revised. { Preliminary. 

Note: The index of average weekly wages in 1961 dollars is computed by dividing the index of average weekly wages in current dollars by the 
Consumer Price Iridex. For a more complete statement of uses and limitations of the adjusted figures see Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (DBS Cat. No. 72-003). 


Table C-7—Hours and Earnings in Manufacturing, Hourly Rated Wage Earners, by Province 








Average Weekly Hours* Average Hourly Earnings* 
July June July July June July 
1970 1970 1969 1970 1970 1969 
EIA G ELT STS LN AE ES EBT DS EE SS PT eT I 

$ $ $ 

iINewioundlancdeee= ee ere eee ee 41.2 43.5 43.4 2.36 DDS 2.09 
IN'OVASSC Ota ae ce hehe cane re eee 39.8 39.1 40.1 2.45 2.42 2.20 
INGA? TESTI ENE ceo ace ese nso deocennsignbe ueneaeninase 41.1 41.8 40.3 ra 2532 2.24 
Québec Peewee RCS. Or Rae TON si it eI 39.9 40.6 40.3 2.68 2.70 2.50 
Ontario Fe ote OM, Sawn Me 39.4 40.3 40.0 3.19 3.20 2.91 
Manito baies teers sia ete ac ey 38.9 39.6 39.9 2.74 2.72 2.48 
Saskatchewanltes. ts Meno eee 39.4 40.5 39.1 3.14 Bale, 2.94 
UN DET tale atin Sone emi WU Dir eae coed 38.9 39.5 39.4 3.19 Salil 2.92 
BritisheColumibicieece eee eee 36.1 36.1 37.4 3.67 3.69 3.46 


“Includes shift differential, premium pay for overtime, pay for paid holidays, pay for paid sick leave, if paid through payroll but not if paid under 
insurance plan, incentive bonus but not annual bonus. 

Note: Information on hours and earnings by cities obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. Latest figures subject to revision. 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (DBS Cat. No. 72-003). 
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=—Unemployment Insurance 


Jnemployment insurance statistics emanate from the operations of the Unemployment Insurance Act, and relate to persons in contact 
vith the Unemployment Insurance Commission, either as contributors or claimants. The data are compiled in the Unemployment 
nsurance and Manpower Section, DBS, from information supplied by the UIC. The source for Tables E-1 to E-4 is The Statistical 
teport on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act (DBS Cat. No. 73-001). For further information regarding the nature of 
he data see Technical Note, page 503, July 1970 issue. 


Table E-4—Benefit Payments, by Province, 
August 1970 


fable E-1—Estimates of the Insured Population 
Jnder the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Amount of 
Weeks Benefit 
ind of Total Employed Claimants Province Paid Paid 


Fe Yep SN TORU NG UCase AL SERS UD SS a ZC SE ERs Aa LaS ey 





970—July............ 5,617,000 5,177,600 439,400 Newfoundland cee eee ee 23,884 792,730 

June 5,672,000 5,230,100 441,900 Rrncessdwandel sian seme ene 3,494 105,570 

May. 5,607,000 5,101,600 505,400 INOVARSCOLlAG rete ene een eee 38,827 I 272 7/5| 

ADUILe cee 5,719,000 5,028,300 690,700 ING Wa BEMIS WiC kee eeeese ee eee 31,040 976,018 

March. 5,718,000 5,012,900 705,100 QOUCDeC es cates re nee eee ener 329,445 11,159,800 

February...... 5,707,000 5,012,600 694,400 Ontanious ates a ee onc ne ee 438,746 15,170,190 

UEWOWUEWAY, ca cooe 5,676,000 5,016,500 659,500 INT PNTTIT OF baecisasecnedercnonacec:osasbendopbadensceeo sec STI Ly eei 

SIG eA EI VEN ETM eons snnccoescgonesosonrenuvocounseer 26,758 880,350 

1969—December.... 5,638,000 5,101,300 536,700 PRI BYS) 9 eee tears er tea OA eee eee 63,580 2,220,031 

November.... 5,596,000 5,246,800 349,200 Brushy @olunb1aemer ene eee 200,327 7,602,257 
October... 5,518,000 5,238,000 280,000 = = 

September.... 5,518,000 5,258,400 259,600 Total, Canada, August 1970........ [NL OSEST meee 

Aweust.- 5,514,000 5,246,300 267,700 Total, Canada, July 1970........ Pe 1,250,375 43,854,345 

UI fo sccce sseconaoee 5,469,000 5,190,400 278,600 Total, Canada, August 1969........ 874,533 27,745,072 


LLNS TO IE RD TIED 





Table E-3—Number of Initial and Renewal Claims Filed in Local Offices in each Province 


August 1970 August 1969 











Province Total* Initial Renewal Total Initial Renewal 
BVA oe Gee es 106,371 75,104 31,267 87,120 63,766 23,354 
SIGRAMO MUTA G Ee AVG bose ncceeaeeeden epee: 1,926 1,374 Sp? Dp 1,518 754 
mince Eciwand USAIN -ccnsee esac 222; 178 44 227 167 60 
* SIGNVEAY SOO IE esreres nceriocnecheenk coe oos csc onenanee BA 2,419 792 2,449 1,761 688 
PVRS TUIAS Wil C Keren resection sess eaceches co Pa TE 2,055 122. 2,394 1,741 613 
OC ees ater nee cats 33,761 23725 10,036 25,536 18,316 7,220 
OIRO). erere er s  Seepraeareeer 38,873 27,675 11,198 38,760 29,142 9,618 
‘\MIRWOWIRO Or Icom reap caries netaa eoeeeeneecee? 125) 2,362 783 1,922 1,457 465 
BRAS K AUC IC Walle nerseeresre erence 2,081 1,478 603 1,676 1,230 446 
US IIB STIE Is er oP 6,267 4,507 1,760 3,084 2,266 818 
Prats i Golub an ae eee eee 14,108 9,331 4,777 8,840 6,168 2,672 


*In addition, revised claims received numbered 36,081. 


RP age 
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Table E-2—Claimants Currently Reporting to Local Offices by Number of Weeks on Claim 
Province and Sex, at August 31, 1970 


Number of weeks on claim 





(based on 10 per cent sample) Tota 

claimant 

Total August 29) 

Province and sex Claimants 1-4 5-13 14-26 27 or more* 196! 
































Canad ase ee si 408,702 102,847 119,819 87,798 98,238 267,746 
Mialleme ayer, San meee 247,609 68,134 71,468 53,087 54,920 158,723 
Remalessoae erence 161,093 34,713 48,351 34,711 43,318 109,02¢ 

NEWFOUNDLAND................ 8,035 1,730 1,646 3,683 976 8,08: 
Mallee ee on or center enest ae 5,883 le 2S'5 1,000 3,059 589 6,38) 
Remi ale eee ee Dalia 495 646 624 387 1,70: 

PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 1,129 186 355 200 388 86( 
halle: nese eee tare aceite: TA 128 263 100 221 548 
Pemaletter. ct cna ee 417 58 92 100 167 318 

INOVAES COMA ee ere 12,170 2,800 2,475 2,880 4,015 11,078 
Nia lem Seoul ty eee S25 2,031 1,706 1,788 2,600 8,093 
Bemaleswrn ste aa 4,045 769 769 1,092 1,415 2,985 

NEW BRUNSWICK................. 10,156 1,994 2,267 2,267 3,628 8,772 
IMIai] Cetra eee cI Sa nts 6,702 1,407 1,542 1,542 DO 5,655 
MOMAlCe eee eee. ees 3,454 587 725 125 1,417 3,118 

QUEBEC} eealatew te 2. 126,573 25,926 37,616 27,036 35,995 91,748 
Malena fens) 2 ere 8 81,060 18,644 23,507 17,023 21,886 57,124 
eM lemeet nn ee ee anes 45,513 7,282 14,109 10,013 14,109 34,624 

ONTARIO Ree ee ee eee 156,488 40,367 48,379 27,319 40,423 99,137 
Maletrc ser sore ere ecw 84,854 24,608 25,456 14,425 20,365 Jose 
Berm alle eet ath noite teas hs 71,634 15,759 22,923 12,894 20,058 43,58: 

INANE. OBA Mee ern eee seeke 12,393 3,821 3,610 3,384 1,578 7,388 
Mallee wescncts eaten el uate 7,011 2,314 2,103 1,823 771 3,748 
Hemalewerees ere S302 1,507 1,507 1,561 807 3,635 

SASKATCHEWAN ..........0........ 8,397 2E338 2,106 2,636 eee 5,99: 
IMalenvere tetera 5,103 1,378 1,480 1,582 663 3,255 
Remalere ene Aare 3,294 955 626 1,054 659 2,138 

AIS BERUD Ageeetosec2r kat nee 21,107 8,355 6,189 4,466 2,097 9,112 
Males tig eee 12,945 5,825 3,495 2,589 1,036 4,684 
Ret all cette nee oe 8,162 2,530 2,694 1,877 1,061 4,428 

BRITISH COLUMBIA............ D224 [5s385 ISIS 13,927 7,816 25,582 
Niall eae Beene at ee ee: 35,214 10,564 10,916 9,156 4,578 13,68¢ 
| ELSS GOCE Sn nenn te eae eo eee ee Ee 17,040 AN OA 4,260 4,771 3,238 11,89¢ 


* The bulk of the cases in this group were on claim from 27-39 weeks. 
Note: Values less than 50 subject to relatively large sampling variability. 
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-—-Prices 


fable F-1—Total and Main Components of the Consumer Price Index 


Health Recrea- 
and tion Tobacco 
Trans- Personal and and 
Total Food Housing Clothing portation Care Reading Alcohol 


a TI BT IL TED IS DEL EO NSIT A GR SS DEAE SY TS 


(1961 = 100) 
BS -Y Gare Mee eases. 107.4 109.6 105.8 107.9 104.8 113.0 105.6 105.1 
eG ny Car tee eh: 111.4 116.6 108.7 112.0 107.3 116.5 108.6 107.6 
ey eaten i ee es 115.4 118.1 113.4 117.6 111.8 122.5 114.1 110.4 
Mes Vedreo 120.1 122.0 118.6 10 114.6 127.4 119.7 120.4 
OV Cal eve tecrrvers 125.5 foged 124.7 124.5 120.0 133.6 126.8 125.0 
|969—September..............+. 126.6 128.5 i257 125.2 120.9 135.0 128.0 126.4 
October... 126.8 127.8 126.4 126.1 120.9 136.1 128.1 126.4 
November... 127.4 128.8 126.9 126.3 121.8 136.4 128.5 126.3 
| December..........0.... 127.9 129.8 127.6 126.4 122.0 136.8 128.1 126.3 
1970—January....:........0+---. 128.2 130.1 128.1 125.5 1227 136.8 128.0 126.5 
February... 128.5 131.3 128.3 125.1 123.5 eu 129.0 126.5 
March.......cccsceesseees: 128.9 130.5 129.2 126.0 124.0 137.7 129.5 126.5 
pris Wee mel 129.7 13105 129.8 126.8 124.6 139.3 129.6 126.5 
Nay 129.6 130.3 130.4 126.8 124.8 139.8 130.1 126.5 
Tune eee, 129.9 130.9 130.7 126.9 125.1 139.8 130.3 126.5 
Tulane ee aa t. 130.5 131.6 131.5 126.9 125.2 139.8 132.4 126.5 
Aueust.olite sown 130.5 131.9 131.5 126.2 125.3 140.2 132.5 126.4 
September................ 130.2 130.0 131.8 127.0 125.3 140.1 133.0 126.4 
(1949 = 100) 


Sep teil ctr enema 168.2* 
ee I Ee a at SI BD SCN a OCS SSS SR 


* For an interim period the all-items index only will be published on both the 1961 and the 1949 base. 
‘Note: 1957 weighted. Calculated by the Prices Division, DBS. 


| 


Table F-2—Consumer Price Indexes for Regional Cities of Canada—September, 1970 
| 





Re- 
Health crea- Tobacco 
All-Items Trans- and tion and 
== ae porta- Personal and Alco- 
Sept. 70 Aug. 70 Sept. 69 Food Housing Clothing tion Care Reading hol 

(1961 = 100) 

Mere Ol TiS ING econ ctenscickse: Dies 122.6 120.3 119.8 LN), 130.1 116.3 132.6 116.3 143.9 
Balilitaxeeer ccs ree 124.1 125.3 (al (0 118.6 117.8 118.9 142.3 129.9 127.6 
SETI) ela a ee oe rhe ene eer 123.8 124.0 ICS 130.0 115.5 128.7 120.8 134.8 130.4 126.3 
Montreal Merce ta nso kt cre nue ee 124.3 124.8 P2721 125.6 Leia 124.5 Se 131.9 140.3 128.2 
COLE I PT 128.0 123.9 129.4 120.8 129.8 126.1 142.9 13657) oD, 
BPE OUIO BORG sre ui ae 12725 12a 12555 2783 1 2e5 BOY Sil 7 140.6 (2Z7RG 130.3 
BRN NENTNI PC Ba et eof eS ace se 127.6 127.4 124.7 132.4 lS. 7/ 134.5 128.9 146.8 135.4 128.7 
/ Saskatoon-Regina ....................006. 122.8 122.4 PAL? 1B ie8 Aas 128.4 Lila 128.2 129.7 AI 
mdmonton-Calgary.......-......-..+...- 126.1 I PS7/ 123.0 131.2 119.1 126.8 ie) 144.0 134.9 124.1 
BRGATYCOUVE Ces sei nares ane eee 12355 123.4 IMIG).S) 128.4 118.0 WT 122.9 134.7 124.6 113.4 


Note: Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare actual levels of prices as 
_ between cities. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada is compiled by the Economics and Research Branch of the Canada Department of 
Labour on the basis of reports from the Canada Manpower Division, Department of Manpower and Immigration. The first three tables in 
this section cover strikes and lockouts that amount to ten or more man-days. The number of workers involved includes all workers reported 
on strike or locked out, whether or not they all belonged to the union directly involved in the disputes leading to the work stoppages. 
Workers indirectly affected, such as those laid off as a result of a work stoppage, are not included. 


Table G-1—Strikes and Lockouts, 1965-1970 


Month or Year 


Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 





Strikes and 


Lockouts 

Beginning 

During Strikes 

Month and Workers 
or Year Lockouts Involved 


Duration in Man-Days 





Per cent of 
Estimated 
Working 


Man-Days Time 


September........... 
October........ 


501 171,870 
617 411,459 
S22 252,018 
582 P73) NEP? 
as) 306,799 
112 73,930 
90 49,404 
67 ILS FAS, 
31) 8,428 
70 1B Soil 
68 16,619 
oF 50,469 
101 88,938 
94 72,736 
119 98,037 
111 70,835 
73 45,437 
id, 44,111 


2,349,870 0.17 
5,178,170 0.34 
3,974,760 0.25 
5,082,730 0.32 
8,057,060 0.48 
1,112,570 0.76 
402,010 0.30 
138,290 0.10 
102,840 0.08 
120,990 0.09 
166,060 0.12 
633,900 0.44 
1,263,830 0.93 
F920 0.73 
1,153,680 0.75 
675,320 0.46 
637,850 0.45 
780,070 0.54 


*Preliminary. 


Table G-2—Strikes and Lockouts, by Industry, 
October 1970, (Preliminary) 


Industry 


In Effect During Month 
Number 
Begin- Strikes 
ning and 
During Lock- Workers 
Month outs’ Involved 





Man- 
Days 


Manufacturing............000....... 
GOnSthUCTIOH eee ee 


ALL INDUSTRIES............. 


| 
| 


1 | 
10 46 38,790 738,370 
2 8 2,545 20,930 
— 2» 121 2,770 
l 7 463 4,730 
5 1] 2,079 12,900 
2 2 53 190 
21 77 44.111 780,070 
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Table G-3—Strikes and Lockouts, by Jurisdiction, 
October 1970, (Preliminary) 


Jurisdiction 


In Effect During Month 
Number 
Begin- Strikes 





ning and 
During Lock- Workers Man- 
Month outs Involved Days 


ALL JURISDICTIONS............ 


| 
| 


2 6 1,110 3,006 
== 2 185 3,88¢ 
I 19 6,762 124,306 
12 28 30,578 580,89( 
1 2 478 3,96( 
1 2, 1,140 7,44( 
4 17 3,613 50,23¢ 
= 1 245 6,37( 
21 al 44,111 780,07( 
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* Acadian Fish and 
Booth’s Fisheries Ltd., 
Mulgrave-Canso and 
Petit de Grat, N.S. 


T. Sissman Shoe Co., 
Aurora, Ont. 


| KNITTING MILLS 





Harvey Woods Ltd., 
Woodstock, Ont. 


CLOTHING 
| Chateau Lingerie, 
Montreal, Qué. 


~wooD 








Scierie Price (Shipshaw), 
St-David-de-Falardeau, Qué. 








Scieries Murdock Ltée, 
im St. Fulgence, Que. 


Skeena Kraft Ltd., 
| Celgar Sawmill Div., 
i Castlegar, B.C. 





i PAPER 


Compagnie Gaspesia Ltée, 
Chandler, Qué. 











Ontario Paper Co. Ltd., 
Thorold South, Ont. 





Union 


United Fishermen 
(Ind.) 


Food Workers 
Loc. 486 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Textile Workers’ 
Union 

Locs. 1300 & 986 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Ladies’ Garment 
Workers Loc. 438 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Building and 
Woodworkers’ 
Federation 
(CNTU) 


Building and 
Woodworkers’ 
Federation 
(CNTU) 


Woodworkers 
Loc. 1-405 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Pulp and Paper 
Mill Workers 
BOcrao» 


(AFL-CIO/CLC) & 


Papermakers 
Loc. 858 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Various unions 


Workers 
Involved October 


151 


550 


154 


110 


Ww 
oo 
tN 


706 


920 


Duration in 
Man-Days 





6,370 


760 


2,750 


6,300 


2,310 


8,020 


14,830 


6,440 


Accu- 


mulated 


43,860 


2,720 


DAO) 


PAN sha 0) 


31,800 


9,130 


26,350 


33,190 


6,440 


Starting 
Date 


Date 


Apr. 3 
Sept. 14 
Oct 7 
Oct. 23 
Oct. 30 
Apr. 14 
July 1 
July 6 
July 24 
Aug. 25 
Oct. | 
Oct. 12 


Table G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, October 1970, (Preliminary) 


Major Issues 
Termination 


Result 


Union recognition— 


Not reported—Sc an hr. increase 
the first year., 5c an hr. second 
yr.; piece work 7% increase the 
first year, 6% second year, 14 day 
off Christmas and New Year’s eve. 


Wages—Return of workers. 


Wages, hours, working condi- 
tions— 


Wages, hours— 


Wages, hours— 


Alleged grievances— 


Wages, other benefits— 


Inability to reach agreement ona 
master contract—85c an hr. in- 
crease over 3 yrs; acceptance of 
7-day work week clause. 
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Table G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, October 1970, (Preliminary) (Cont. 











Industry Duration in Starting 
Man-Days Date 
Employer Major Issues 
Workers Accu- Termination 
Location Union Involved October mulated Date Result 
Abitibi Paper Co. Ltd., Papermakers 866 4,680 4,680 Oct. 2 Wages, fringe benefits—27c pe 
Sault Ste. Marie, Locs. 133 & 109 Oct. 13 hr. increase eff. May 1, 1970, 26: 
Iroquois Falls and (AFL-CIO/CLC) or 614% whichever is higher Ma: 
Thunder Bay, Ont. 1, 1971, 15¢e or 344% May 1, 1972 
2c plus 344% Aug. 1, 1972; othe 
improved benefits. 
Prince George, Pulp & Pulp and Paper 650 1,950 1,950 Oct. 9 Not reported—Not reported. - 
Paper, Workers Loc. 9 Ocimi2 
Prince George, B.C. (Ind.) 
PRIMARY METALS 
Aluminum Co. of Canada Steelworkers 1,998 31,970 143,860 July 14 Wages, fringe benefits—Return 0; 
Ltd., (Kitimat Works), Eocy sis Oct. 26 workers, settlement terms not re: 
Kitimat, B.C. (AFL-CIO/CLC) ported. 
Aluminum Co. of Canada Steelworkers 100 600 600 Oct. 23 Failure to negotiate a new agree: 
Ltd., (AFL-CIO/CLC) — ment— 
Richmond, B.C. 
MACHINERY 
Canadian Longyear, Machinists 170 2,040 4,420 Sept. 11 Wages, fringe benefits—11% wage 
North Bay, Ont. ocr A 2 Oct. 20 increase, improved fringe bene- 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) fits. 
Atlantic Dry Kiln Ltd., Machinists 106 1,700 2,760 Sept. 17 Wages—30c an hr. increase first 
Rimouski, Qué. Bocws46 Oct. 26 year, 30c the second year. 
(AFL-C10/CLC) 
TRANSPORTATION 
EQUIPMENT 
Hawker Siddeley (Can.) Ltd., Auto Workers 427 8,970 31,180 July 20 Wages, other benefits— 
Canadian Car, Loco s(ELEG) == 
Fort William Division, 
Thunder Bay “‘F’’, Ont. 
General Motors of Canada, Auto Workers 2,500 52,500 87,500 Sepimlal Wages, other matters— 
Ste-Thérese Ouest, Qué. Loc. 1163 (CLC) = 
General Motors of Canada Auto Workers 24,500 514,500 825,800 Sepe li Wages, other benefits— 
& subsidiairies, Various locals —_ 
Various locations, Ont. (GEC) 
ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS 
Franklin Mfg. Co. Ltd., Machinists 375 7,880 52,890 Apr. 11 Wages, fringe benefits, grievance 
Galt, Ont. Loc. 1246 i procedures, length of agreement 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) — 
Canron Limited, Metallurgists, 800 16,800 43,200 Aug. 13 Wages, fringe benefits, job secu- 
Lachine, Qué. Miners and = rity— 
Chemical Workers 
Federation 
(CNTU) 
John Inglis Co. Ltd., Auto Workers 407 8,550 18,320 Aug. 27 Wages— 


Stoney Creek, Ont. 


Loc. 525 (CLC) 
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‘able G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, October 1970, (Preliminary) (Cont.) 





ndustry Duration in Starting 
Man-Days Date 
imployer Major Issues 
Workers Accu- Termination 
ocation Union Involved October mulated Date Result 


Sn SS A EE NDE EES IT ETE IE TIERS TN ET SDI TT LITE IES MEE OTN D ELE LT LIE EE I IE GRE EEE SEEN 


NON-METALLIC MINERAL 





Baie Comeau, Qué. 


Employees’ 
Federation 
(CNTUV) 


PRODUCTS 
Pro-Con Murray Ltd., Labourers 146 3,070 12,570 June 30 Wages— 
Brampton, Ont. Loc. 506 = 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Quebec Ready-Mix Inc., Building and 100 2,100 3,600 Septs 10 Wages, hours, other benefits— 
Quebec area, Qué. Woodworkers’ — 
Federation 
(CNTU) 
CHEMICAL PRODUCTS 
Canadian Industries Ltd., Metallurgists, 550 8,800 9,900 Sept. 29 Wages—18% wage increase over 
McMasterville, Qué. Miners and Oct. 26 2-yr. period; evening and night 
Chemical Workers shifts premiums increased. 
Federation 
(CNTU) 
Canadian Industries Ltd., Metallurgists, 545 3,820 3,820 Sept. 30 Wages, Rand formula—Wage in- 
Nitro, Qué. Miners and Oct. 13 creases, other benefits. 
Chemical Workers 
Federation 
(CNTU) 
Construction 
Moncton Construction Sheet Metal 153 3,210 8,870 Aug. 7 Wages, working conditions— 
Assoc., Workers Loc. 64 — 
Moncton, N.B. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Mechanical Contractors Plumbers 550 11,550 31,350 Aug. 11 Wages, other benefits— 
Association in Waterloo, Loc. 527 = 
Various locations, (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Southern Ontario. 
Croft Metals, Painters 100 700 2,900 Aug. 31 Wages—Not reported. 
Halifax, N.S. Loc. 1439 Oct. 13 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cape Breton division of Labourers 600 1,200 6,600 Sept. 18 Not reported—Not reported 
the Construction Assn. Roce litS Oct y 
of Nova Scotia, (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Sydney, N.S. 
Ontario Steel Auto Workers 900 900 900 Octas Not reported—Not reported. 
Chatham, Ont. (CLC) Oct. 6 
Hydro-Quebec, Public Service 140 2,240 2,240 Oct. 8 Job security— 
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Table G-4—Strikes and 


Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, October 1970 (Preliminary) (Cont.! 














Industry Duration in Starting 
Man-Days Date 
Employer Major Issues 
Workers Accu- Termination 
Location Union Involved October mulated Date Result 
Transportation and 
Utilities 
TRANSPORTATION 
Traverse Matane Godbout Seafarers (CLC) 113 2,600 3,390 Sept. 23 Guaranteed 10 work months— 
Ltée, Oct. 24 Wage increases, security of em 
Five St. Lawrence river ployment time and one-half afte 
ports, Qué. 40 hours, improved vacations and 
fringe benefits. 
Trade | 
Nova Scotia Liquor CLC-directly 250 500 500 Oct. 8 Wages, medical benefits—Returr| 
Commission, chartered Oct. 10 of workers pending further nego 
Various centres, tiations. 
Nova Scotia 
Service | 
EDUCATION | 
Commission Scolaire Municipal and 302 600 1,510 Sept. 28 Wages, seniority—8% wage ia 
Régionale Saguenay, School Employees’ Octa ws crease. 
Chicoutimi, Qué. Federation (Ind.) | 
Prince Albert Public, Saskatchewan 380 1,900 1,900 Octe 15 Wages—Return of workers. | 
Separate & Collegiate Teachers’ Octaa? | 
Schools, Federation (Ind.) 
Prince Albert, Sask. 
| 
Edmonton Public School Public Employees’ 1,100 6,600 6,600 Ocim28 Wages— | 


Board, 
Edmonton, Alta. 


*Federal jurisdiction. 
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Locs. 474 & 784 
(CLC) 
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Statistics Section; Labour Statistics 


The contents of this publication may be reproduced 
either in whole or in part, provided that credit is given 
to The Labour Gazette. 





@ The Canadian Labour Congress has drafted a 
charter of minimum labour rights that it will seek to 
have accepted by the federal Government. The charter 
calls for: “the unfettered right to peaceful assembly and 
picketing; the right to bargain collectively on all matters 
arising out of technological change and automation; the 
right to strike during the term of a collective agreement, 
if bargaining cannot resolve matters in dispute that are 
not covered by such an agreement; the right to a mean- 
ingful say on all economic and social questions affecting 
the vital interests of workers, and trade union represen- 
tation on all government boards administering state 
social programs; the right to training and retraining at 
employer and government expense; the right to take 
all measures necessary to protect the safety and health 
of workers on the job; the right to leisure through ex- 
tended vacations and paid holidays; and the right to 
a comfortable, secure retirement at 60 years of age if 
so desired.” 
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@ Ontario’s new Women’s Equal Employment Oppo 
tunity Act went into effect on December 1. The A 
prohibits discrimination in employment on the grounc 
of sex or marital status, prevents dismissal for pregnanc 
and provides for unpaid maternity leave. The equal en 
ployment provisions apply to employers with six or mo 
employees. 


The Act says that an employer is forbidden to maintai 
any employment classification or category that exclud 
persons from employment on the grounds of sex « 
marital status, unless the work cannot reasonably t 
performed by persons of that sex or marital status. 
prohibits also separate seniority lists based on sex « 
marital status, unless those factors are reasonab 
qualifications for the work to be done. Employmet 
agencies are forbidden to discriminate in acting c 
applications or in referring applicants, and advertis 
ments that limit positions to applicants of a particul: 
sex or marital status are forbidden. 


The maternity leave provisions do not apply to emplo 
ers with fewer than 25 workers. But, where they a 
applicable, a women who has worked at the same con 
pany for a year has to be given 12 weeks of materni 
leave. The employer may require the employee to ¢ 
on maternity leave at any time, however, if the duti 
of her position cannot reasonably be performed by 
pregnant woman, or if her performance is material 
affected by the pregnancy. The employee must produ 
a doctor’s certificate, when requested to do so by tl 
employer. 


The Act provides for six weeks of compulsory leave aft 
confinement, and makes this obligation binding on bot 
the employee and the employer. If a doctor agree 
however, a shorter period of postnatal care is possibl 
On her return to work, the employee must be reinstate 
without loss of seniority or accrued benefits. 


Individuals who contravene the Act, regulations, or a 
order from a board of inquiry set up to investigate 
case, can be given a maximum fine of $800; and corps 
rations, unions, employers’ organizations and emplo: 
ment agencies that do so may be fined up to a maximut 
of $3,000. 
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Donald MacDonald, President of the Canadian La- 
our Congress, has announced that construction has 
egun on three major additions to the campus of the 
nter-American Institute for Labour Studies at Cuerna- 
aca, Mexico, to which Canadian union members are 
ajor contributors. 


This Institute, opened in 1965, is operated jointly by 
e International Confederation of Free Trade Unions 
nd its regional organization for the Americas. In 1969 
nore than 12,000 workers from 29 Latin-American 
countries participated in educational programs there. 
he project, which will provide a classroom building, 
dormitory and a library, is being financed largely 
hrough voluntary contributions from local unions 
ffiliated with the CLC, and is being supported by the 
oluntary Agencies Division of the Canadian Interna- 
ional Development Agency. 


Commented Mr. MacDonald: “This is by far the most 
ambitious project ever undertaken by the Canadian 
vabour Congress in the field of international aid, and 
t represents a concrete expression of concern on the 
dart of Canadian trade unionists for the welfare of their 
ellow workers in the Latin-American countries.” 


A 10 per cent increase in unemployment insurance 
benefits to begin January 3 was announced by Finance 
Minister Edgar Benson in his December budget. This 
is a temporary measure as the reforms of the unemploy- 
ment insurance system announced in a White Paper in 
June 1970 should be in effect later in the year, providing 
much greater increases in benefits. 





a A testimonial dinner was held for 80-year-old Ber- 
nard Shane, Vice-President and Canadian Director of 
the International Ladies Garment Workers’ Union, in 
Montreal on November 14, 1970. Mr. Shane has been 
active in union work since 1911, when he became Chair- 
man of the Philadelphia Joint Board of the Cloak- 
makers’ Union, and he still has plans for organizing 
10,000 workers in Montreal’s garment industry. 


Mr. Shane was born in the Ukraine in 1890, emigrating 
to the United States in 1906, and coming to Canada 
as an ILGWU organizer in 1929. In 1934, he arrived 
in Montreal, where girls in the garment industry were 
making as little as $7-$12 a week and male cutters were 
getting $18 a week and working in “sweatshop” condi- 
tions. Now cutters earn more than $4 an hour and a 
woman in dressmaking can make $2.50 an hour. And 
Mr. Shane hasn’t called a major strike since 1937. 
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Dr. J. P. Zweig 


Bryce Mackasey 


M@ Labour Minister Bryce Mackasey received an hon- 
orary law degree from his alma mater, Sir George Wil- 
liams University, Montreal, during the university’s fall 
convocation in November. Speaking to the students, Mr. 
Mackasey said that the graduating class has a responsi- 
bility to help form or solidify the bridge between 
French-speaking Canada and the rest of the nation. 
“There is no better equipped group of graduates to do 
this.” He told the class that the true test of whether 
they were educated or not was whether they had ma- 
tured to the point that they recognized their role in 
society and would assume that role or run away from 
it. 


M@ Harry Kelman, 59, Production Manager and Art 
Director for the Canadian Labour Congress died in De- 
cember. Born in Russia, Mr. Kelman arrived in Canada 
at the age of 10 in 1911. After World War II, he worked 
in Europe with various labour groups, including the 
International Confederation of Free Trade Unions. He 
returned to Canada in 1955 and joined the CLC, holding 
the same position until his death. 
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Rodman E. Logan 


& Rodman E. Logan, 47, is New Brunswick’s Minister 
of Labour in the new Progressive Conservative Govern- 
ment. The Conservatives ended 10 years of Liberal 
Government in the province by winning the October 
26, 1970 election. Mr. Logan is a lawyer and has been 
a Member of the Legislative Assembly since 1963, repre- 
senting Saint John West. He will also hold the port- 
folio of Provincial Secretary in the new Government. 


H The United Stone and Allied Products Workers of 
America has merged with the United Steelworkers of 
America. The Stone Workers have five locals and about 
270 members in Canada and 20,000 members in the 
United States. Some contracts currently in effect with 
the Stone Workers are with companies also under con- 
tract to the Steel Workers. The union was founded in 
1903 as the Quarry Workers International Union of 
North America, representing granite workers in Maine, 
New Hampshire and Vermont. The present name of 
the union was established in 1940. 
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@ A serious shortage of plumbers, steamfitters ane 
sheet metal workers in 1975 is forecast by the Research 
Branch of the Ontario Department of Labour in a repor; 
on projected manpower requirements in 1975 for selectec¢ 
trades in Ontario’s mechanical construction industry 
The report estimates that, by 1975, there will be 8,26: 
plumbers, 3,651 steamfitters and 4,835 sheet meta 
workers available for employment. But the report say: 
that by 1975 the industry will require 9,194 plumbers 
3,961 steamfitters and 5,432 sheet metal workers. 





To project the number of workers required in each trade 
the relationship between output and employment in the 
industry in question was used. A number of problems 
had to be overcome before this method could be applied 
Manpower coefficients had to be calculated and the 
volume of mechanical work in 1975 projected. The 
report defines a manpower coefficient as the numbel 
of man-hours required from a specific trade for each 
$1,000 of mechanical work. Manpower coefficients were 
estimated using special tabulations drawn from data 
collected by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics in its 
1968 survey of the industry. They were then adjusted 
to allow for an improvement in labour productivity 
between 1968 and 1975. The critical question asked in 
this respect was whether widespread acceptance of major 
changes in production techniques would occur by 1975 
and have a significant impact on the manpower 
coefficients. It was concluded that many of the develop- 
ments in the industry are potentially revolutionary, but 
that their use would not be widespread before 1975. 


Estimation of the value of mechanical work in 1975 
was done in two types. Projections of the volume of 
construction that year for the residential, industrial. 
commercial and institutional sectors were obtained. The 
value of mechanical work was estimated by applying 
the proportion that this constituted of the total value 
of construction in each sector in 1968. The adjusted 
manpower coefficients were then applied to this estimate 
to obtain the total number of man-hours required for 
each trade in 1975. The last step was to convert the 
latter into the number of workers required. This was 
accomplished through dividing the total man-hours re- 
quired by an estimate of the number of man-hours 
worked in a year by a person employed in the trades 
in question. 
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B The “inflationary construction wage settlements” of 
1970 will probably continue in 1971 and 1972 “unless 
balance is re-established in the relationship between 
abour and management” in the construction industry, 
says the Canadian Construction Association’s annual 


poet to the federal Government. 


The CCA again asked the Government to take action 
o reduce “irresponsible labour strife” by allowing the 
mitiation of prosecutions for violations of sections of 
abour legislation that deal with unfair labour practices. 
And it again urged the federal Government to recognize 
‘seasonal and other factors in its hours of work stan- 
jJards as do collective bargaining and provincial stan- 
lards.” 


q 


{ 


[he submission noted that the Association agrees with 
some elements of the White Paper on unemployment 


msurance, but objects to others. The burden of “experi- 
} 








ence rating” will fall most heavily on construction em- 
ployees, the brief says. Under the plan, employers whose 
annual insured payroll exceeds $78,000 will be experi- 
ence rated. The basis for this will be the relationship 
between the layoff pattern in his company and that of 
similar companies across Canada. This feature is de- 
signed to provide an incentive for employers to stabilize 
their employment patterns as much as possible. 
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The CCA states, however, that construction companies 
have no control over many of the variables that deter- 
mine layoff patterns in the construction industry. The 
Association is afraid also that the proposal to qualify 
a claimant for benefit after eight weeks of employment, 
when coupled with “the substantial increases in benefits, 
allowable earnings and the operation of construction 
SUB plans, will combine to adversely affect the incentive 
to seek work where job opportunities exist, and thereby 
restrict the essential mobility of the construction labour 
force,” 


The brief objected also to the inclusion of sickness and 
pregnancy in the unemployment insurance program. 
The Association said, “The purpose of an unemploy- 
ment insurance system, as we understand it, is to provide 
financial and other assistance to those workers who are 
available for but unable to find work, and we support 
this system. The essential criterion of availability, how- 
ever, is missing in the case of contingencies involving 
sickness and pregnancy. Without debating the merits 
of social assistance in matters of sickness and pregnancy, 
we submit that consideration of these contingencies does 
not belong in an unemployment insurance program.” 


@ A total of 247 collective agreements covering some 
518,000 workers expire in 1971, according to statistics 
compiled by the Canada Department of Labour. The 
contracts analysed cover 500 or more employees in all 
industries other than construction, and are detailed in 
the departmental publication, Calendar of Expiring 
Agreements, now released. Expiring contracts are 
grouped by month of expiry, province, industry and 
legislative jurisdiction. The Calendar is based on infor- 
mation available on December 1, 1970 and is subject 
to amendments because of current negotiations. An 
updated version of the calendar will be available before 
June 1971. 


@ Treasury Board and Lever Brothers Ltd. have signed 
a reciprocal pension transfer agreement, the first of its 
kind between the federal Government and Canadian in- 
dustry. Under the agreement, employees of Lever 
Brothers joining the Public Service, or vice versa, will 
be able to obtain full credit for their prior pensionable 
service under their new pension plan on the transfer 
of both the employee’s and the employer’s contributions. 
Thirty-nine similar agreements are in force between the 
Government of Canada and other governments, Crown 
Corporations, universities and staff organizations. The 
lack of reciprocal agreements in the industrial sector 
has handicapped the development of an interchange of 
personnel between government and industry. The Lever 
Bros. agreement is the first of a number of such agree- 
ments under active consideration by Treasury Board. 
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@ The West German Government announced in Oc- 
tober its decision to further stabilize the country’s econ- 
omy in 1971 through the implementation of price and 
wage guidelines for both unions and management. A 3 
to 4 per cent growth in GNP was forecast, with consumer 
prices rising about 3 per cent and wages up a maximum 
of 9% per cent this year. Wages went up 14 per cent 
in 1970 and prices of consumer goods rose by an 
inflationary 5 per cent. Dr. Karl Schiller, the Economics 
Minister, emphasized that the guidelines were not in- 
tended to influence the then current negotiations in the 
metal industry where the companies were offering a 10 
per cent raise and the unions were demanding 15 per 
cent. 


@ A ban on closed shops, a 60-day cooling off period 
for national emergency strikes, and a new court to deal 
with “unfair industrial action” are three major elements 
of a new industrial relations bill introduced in the British 
Parliament in December 1970. 


The bill calls also for: legally binding collective agree- 
ments, unless the parties say otherwise; secret ballots 
in serious disputes; the legal right for a worker to join 
or not to join a union; regular reports, like shareholder’s 
reports, to the workers of large companies; six weeks 
notice for workers dismissed after 10 years of service, 
and eight weeks after 15 years; a registrar of trade 
unions and employers’ associations to ensure that the 
organizations have rules that “do not conflict with basic 
principles affecting members’ rights,” and a stronger 
Commission on Industrial Relations that would be put 
on a Statutory basis. 


Responding to the proposals contained in the Bill, the 
Trades Union Congress said that “the Government’s 
proposals represent a fundamental and retrogressive 
change in the whole basis of industrial relations in 
Britain.” The TUC charged that the Bill will “foist onto 
the British working people and employers the worst 
features of an American system that is alien to British 
practices and attitudes.” 
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@ About 200,000 Swedes subsist far below Sweden’) 
generally high standard of living says a report on lov 
incomes in Sweden. Most of these persons live in citie| 
or in distant rural areas. And most of them are women} 
The study found also that education. not money, is thi 
key to a good life. The higher your education is, thi 
safer and more enjoyable is your work, the higher you! 
income, the better your health and more balanced you 
diet, the more you get for your money (by avoidin; 
poor quality products), the better your housing, the 
better use you make of your free time, the more you 
use available freedoms and voice your opinions, ang 
the higher your children’s education will be. In additior) 
to education, sex was a decisive factor affecting the 
standard of living, | the report said. Women’s incomes 
are lower than men’s and their working hours are longer’ 


@ Italy produced fewer cars in 1970 owing to absen 
teeism in the motor industry. The Fiat company esti 
mates that employees who don’t turn up for work are 
now adding $10,000,000 annually to costs. The mair 
reason appears to be that last June it was made illega 
to send factory doctors to make spot checks on thé 
homes of workers claiming time off for sickness. Withir 
three days, the absenteeism rate of Alfa Romeo, Italy’: 
second largest car manufacturer, rose from 6 to 18 per 
cent and has stayed near that figure ever since. No extré 
men can be hired, even with union permission, because 
northern Italy is suffering from an increasing shortage 
of skilled labour. 





: 


The effects of absenteeism are now proving to be more 
devastating than the strikes of the past 24 months. Ir 
1969, Fiat lost 20,000,000 man-hours—12,000,00C 
through strikes and 8,000,000 through absenteeism. Bu’ 
the company estimates that, for 1970, 30,000,000 man: 
hours will have been lost—5,000,000 through strikes anc 
25,000,000 through absenteeism. 


This threefold increase in absenteeism is bound to pust 
up the prices of cars. The 18,000 men who daily fai 
to clock in at the Fiat works are eroding a considerable 
part of the company’s profit margin. Fiat has a $1 billior 
turnover, 3 per cent of Italy’s GNP. By contrast, absen: 
teeism in the car industries of West Germany and Japar 
is virtually unknown. 
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Book reviews 


Che Constitutional Framework of Union Finance, by J. 
«. Eaton, Information Canada, 194 pages, $2.00. 


This study is the first attempt to provide information 
n the financial provisions of the constitutions of Cana- 
dian unions. Prepared in the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Canada Department of Labour, it ana- 
yzes the constitutions as of December 31, 1966, and 
ncludes tables dealing with various aspects of union 
jnance, such as initiation fees, monthly dues, per capita 
‘axes, Other sources of local and headquarters revenue, 
and other financial provisions. The information is pre- 
3ented for the unions as a whole, and also on the basis 
of affiliation, geographical scope, and industrial cover- 
age and size in terms of membership in Canada. 


Studies of the Task Force on Labour Relations, Infor- 
mation Canada. Sixteen studies that were provided 
under contract for the Prime Minister’s Task Force on 
Labour Relations have been published by Information 
Canada. Seven more will be published soon. Studies 
written in English have French resumés and vice versa. 
Those published are: No. 1—Broadcasting—An Industry 
Study, by Ruby Samlalsingh, DBS, 130 pages, $1.50; 
No. 2—Professional Workers and Collective Bargaining, 
by Shirley Goldenberg, McGill University, 298 pages, 
$2.50; No. 3—Syndicalisme, consommation et société de 
consommation, by Bernard Solasse, Laval University, 
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47 pages, $1.00; No. 4—Compulsory Arbitration in Aus- 
tralia, by Prof. J. E. Isaac, Monash University, Australia, 
84 pages, $1.00; No. 5—Adaptation and Innovation in 
Wage Payment Systems in Canada, by Jack Chernick, 
Rutgers University, New Jersey, 130 pages, $1.50; No. 
6—Labour Arbitration and Industrial Change, by Paul 
Weiler, Osgoode Hall Law School, York University, 
Toronto, 146 pages, $1.50; No. 7—Trends in Industrial 
Relations Systems of Continental Europe, by Paul 
Malles, Economic Council of Canada, 213 pages, $2.50; 
No. 8—Labour Disputes in Essentia! Industries, by Harry 
Arthurs, Osgoode Hall Law School, 305 pages, $3.25; 
No. 9—Le syndicalisme au Québec: structure et mouve- 
ment, by J. Dofny and P. Bernard, University of Mon- 
treal, 117 pages, $1.25; No. 10—Unfair Labour Practices: 
An Explanatory Study of the Efficacy of the Law of 
Unfair Labour Practices in Canada, by Innis Christie 
and Morley Gorsky, Queen’s University, Kingston, Ont., 
220 pages, $2.50; No. 11—Industrial Conversion and 
Workers’ Attitudes to Change in Different Industries, 
by Jan Loubser and Michael Fullan, The Ontario Insti- 
tute for Studies in Education, Toronto, 270 pages, $3.00; 
No. 12—Responsible Decision-Making in Democratic 
Trade Unions, by Earl Palmer, University of Western 
Ontario, London, Ont., 423 pages, $4.50; No. 13—Struc- 
tures et pouvoirs de la Fédération des Travailleurs du 
Québec, by Paul Bernard, University of Montreal, 367 
pages, $3.75; No. 14—Evolution du patronat et ses 
répercussions sur les attitudes et pratiques patronales 
dans la province de Québec, by Laurent Bélanger, Laval 
University, 115 pages, $1.50; No. 15—Wildcat Strike in 
Lake City, by Maxwell Flood, McMaster University, 
Hamilton, Ont., 146 pages, $1.50; and, No. 16—A Study 
of the Effects of the $1.25 Minimum Wages Under the 
Canada Labour (Standards) Code, by Mahmood Zaidi, 
University of Minnesota, 163 pages, $1.75. 
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An industrial safety conference in Halifax; a request 
that the Factories Act be amended; the case of a work- 
man hired in Ontario and injured while at work in 
Québec; the case of an employee injured in Ontario 
but wishing to bring action in Saskatchewan; several 
regulations governing female labour, handicapped 
workers and apprentices adopted by the Ontario Mini- 
mum Wage Board; the order for dissolution of the 
French-General Federation of Labour; an Act providing 
for universal compulsory labour service in Bulgaria, 
mortality in Russia; the Pan-American Federation of 
Labour’s third annual congress in Mexico City; a de- 
claration by the U.S. Supreme Court on sympathetic 
strikes and secondary boycotts; and a call by the Turin 
Chamber of Labour to all industries to reduce working 
time rather than dismiss workmen were some of the 
topics reported in The Labour Gazette of February 
Heh, 
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@ The dissolution of the General Federation of Labou 
was ordered by the Correctional Court of Paris. Th 
came as a sequel to a general strike that took plac 
seven months earlier and had as its main objective th 
nationalization of public utilities. The Federation we 
charged with having political aims in view, instead ¢ 
merely the defence of the economic interests of i 
members. 


@ An Act providing for universal compulsory labou 
service came into force in Bulgaria. The law’s mai 
objectives were: increased production and the economi 
reconstruction of the country; provision of modern edu 
cation for the young; encouragement of an interest 1 
the welfare of the country; development of a spirit c 
co-operation and mutual help; and creation of a ne\ 
source of profit for the state. All Bulgarian citizens wer 
liable to compulsory labour service. Men who ha 
reached the age of 20 were required to serve for a yea 
and girls of 16 had to serve for six months. It wa 
proposed to use this labour in the construction of publi 
works, urban planning, forestry, agriculture, minins 
industry and essential services. Workers were to be give 
training for their tasks. 


@ The November 11, 1920 issue of the “Volia Rossii, 
a leading Prague socialist newspaper, reported that mor 
tality in Russia from 1911 to 1920 had increased fror 
21 per thousand to 75. The birth rate had decrease 
from 20 per thousand to 13. During August, Septembe 
and October 1920, the newspaper revealed, 13,855 pet 
sons were shot, there was no free speech, strikes wer 
prohibited, and industrial output was one fifth of not 
mal. The leading Bolshevist newspaper, the “Moskovs 
kia Izvestia,” reported on October 17 that 1,206 execu 
tions had taken place in September; 481 were for mil 
tary offences and 335 for political offences. 


@ At the third annual Congress of the Pan-America 
Federation of Labour, which met at Mexico City i 
January, a resolution was adopted favouring the estab 
lishment of agencies in all Latin-American countries fo 
the collection and dissemination of information regardin 
labour conditions. 


@ The Supreme Court of the United States declare 
unlawful the ordering of sympathetic strikes by a labou 
organization, and the adoption of means to prevent th 
sale of the products of a company with which it ha 
a dispute. Three judges dissented. 
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The Chamber of Labour, Turin, Italy, passed a reso- 
tion asking all industries to diminish their working time 
y 20 per cent, or from eight to six hours, instead of 
lismissing 20 per cent of their workmen. The League 
of Industrials, although not thinking the measure could 
ye applied generally, declared itself ready to negotiate 
vith representatives of the workmen. 








fs An industrial safety conference called by the Nova 
cotia Accident Prevention Association was held at Ha- 
ifax in January to discuss the progress made during the 
vast year in industrial safety and to review future plans. 
Many of the representatives described the progress of 


afety work in their individual plants. One of the largest 
ndustrial firms in the province reported a reduction of 
nore than 30 per cent in accidents during the year, 
his being attributed largely to an educational campaign 
imong employees. Another company that had only 
ecently initiated special safety measures reported a 
‘eduction in the number of injuries to workers amount- 
ng to 75 per cent of the previous year’s total. It was 
stated that the industrial firms in the province were 
iulways eager, both on humanitarian and economic 
rounds, to make any expenditures that might be sug- 
xested to them in the interest of safety. 


a 


B A delegation of the Building Trades Council of On- 
-ario asked the Ontario Government in January to amend 
the Factories Act to compel the installation of proper 
safety devices in all elevators in buildings; increase the 
workmen’s compensation scale of payment from 66% 
per cent to 100 per cent; and make the increased com- 
pensation allowance provided at the last session of the 
legislature retroactive to include non-fatal cases prior 
to July 1. The delegation suggested also that work begin 
at once on the administrative building to be erected 
at Queen’s Park, Toronto, to provide work for the un- 
employed. 


m@ A workman hired in Ottawa but employed in a 
lumber camp in Québec was struck by a piece of wood 
while at work. The accident caused the loss of an eye. 
He brought an action against his employers under the 
Québec Workmen’s Compensation Act and claimed an 
annuity of $241.87, or a total sum of $1,880.92. His 
employers contested the action on the grounds that the 
parties were governed by the laws of Ontario, because 
the contract of hire was signed there, and that the 
plaintiff had waived his right to the action by applying 
to the Québec Board of Compensation for satisfaction 
of his claim. The Court ruled that the plaintiff had not 
abandoned the right to apply to the courts of Québec 
and that his claim came within the scope of the Québec 
Act. It found that he was entitled to a sum of $1,864.13. 
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@ A locomotive fireman living in Ontario was injured 
in a railroad accident caused by the negligence of a fellow 
employee. He brought an action against his employer 
in the Court of King’s Bench of Saskatchewan, where 
he had subsequently taken up residence, and a jury fixed 
damages at $10,700. The defendant company claimed 
that the plaintiff had no right of action in the Saskatche- 
wan courts, as the law of Ontario provided exclusive 
jurisdiction over the matter in question. The Court 
upheld the claim of the defendant because the plaintiff 
was living in Ontario at the time of the accident. The 
action was dismissed. 


@ The Ontario Minimum Wage Board adopted regula- 
tions, approved by the provincial government, requiring 
that all employers of female labour keep a complete 
record of the names of workers and of the wages they 
received, such records to be kept open at all times to 
inspection by the Board. Provision was made also for 
payment by special permission of wages lower than the 
standard minimum in the case of handicapped workers, 
part-time workers and apprentices. The Board began 
an investigation of women’s wages in laundries and dye 
works across the province. 


@ The January 1921 issue of the Labour Gazette re- 
ported that a system of apprenticeship in Canada was 
outlined at a meeting of the National Joint Industrial 
Board of the Building Industries, held in Montreal. The 
scheme provided for the establishment of a national 
apprenticeship council that would have advisory and 
supervisory functions and would issue forms of inden- 
ture for each trade. Employers would then give their 
apprentices the fullest opportunity to learn their respec- 
tive trades efficiently. 


M@ This issue also gave an account of the report of 
the British Ministry of Transport on railroad accidents 
in Britain in 1919. The report showed that fatalities 
totalled 932, compared with 870 the previous year. Of 
the 932 persons killed, 98 were passengers, 377 were 
railway and contractors’ employees, and 457 were “other 
persons.” The number of persons injured on the railways 
in 1919 was 23,983. 


@ Another story in the January Gazette was about a 
strike-insurance company (the Deutsche Streikschutz) 
that had been formed in Berlin, Germany, “to mitigate 
the economic consequences of unavoidable strikes by 
helping its members to bear the losses arising there- 
from.” Its members had to belong to the Federation 
of German Employers’ Associations. Compensation 
would depend on whether the strike were justified or 
not, the decision depending upon the associations. 
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The West Coast — 
towboat disputes 





The critical disputes in the West Coast towboat industr 
were finally settled when the unlicensed personnel ratifie: 
new contracts in October 1970. The six-week strike o 
licensed personnel was settled some months earlier, i) 
June. Federal Government mediators were active i 
bringing about the agreements reached. ) 


The services of the Department of Labour were usec 
initially when, at the request of the Canadian Merchan 
Service Guild, the Minister appointed Industry Special 
ist D.S. Tysoe as conciliation officer on August 20, 1969 
to deal with the contract dispute between the Guild anc 
the B.C. Towboat Owners’ Association, Vancouver. Th« 
existing collective agreement was due to expire on Sep 
tember 30, 1969. Some 1,200 masters, mates and engi 
neers were represented by the Guild and were employec 
by 32 member companies of the Association. 





Some days later, the Seafarers’ International Union and 
the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and 
General Workers requested conciliation services. The 
Minister also appointed D.S. Tysoe as conciliation officer 
to deal with the two separate contract disputes concern- 
ing both unions and the Association. The existing col. 
lective agreements in each case were also due to expire 
on September 30. The SIU represented some 300 unli- 
censed personnel employed by eight companies. The 
CBRT bargained for about 375 unlicensed personnel 
employed by 16 companies. 


The main issues in dispute in all three cases were identi: 
cal: manning, safety, crew accommodation and wages. 


On the instructions of the Minister of Labour, Bryce 
Mackasey, a joint committee comprising officers of the 
conciliation, safety, and labour standards branches ot 
the Department of Labour and of the Department o! 
Transport, was established on October 14, 1969 to ex. 
amine safety, labour standards and manning in the 
towboat industry. 
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The conciliation officer reported on October 28 that, 
lespite many meetings during the preceding two months 
n the Guild dispute, he was unable to bring about a 
settlement. He recommended that a conciliation board 
se established. At this time the Guild made a written 
‘equest to the Minister asking that a board not be 
uppointed, whereas the Association wanted one estab- 
ished. A board was appointed by the Minister on the 
jay the officer’s report was received. 


In November 21, 1969, the Minister appointed R.A. 
Jallagher, QC, of Winnipeg, as chairman of the concili- 
ution board. In the meantime, the SIU and CBRT dis- 
sutes remained at the conciliation officer stage; but, 
Jespite continous meetings, progress was slow. 


The conciliation officer made proposals for settlement 
of the SIU and CBRT disputes on December 4, 1969. 
At the same time, W. P. Kelly, Director of Conciliation 
and Arbitration with the federal Department of Labour 
nad several telephone conversations with the parties and 
urged them to work out an agreement based on the 
proposals. 


The joint interdepartmental committee on safety, labour 
standards and manning in the industry reported in early 
December. The report outlined the results of the investi- 
zation and observations made of the operation of vessels 
at all hours and under all weather conditions over a 
two-month period. A copy of the report was provided 
sonfidentially to the conciliation board chairman. 


The Minister summoned to Ottawa on December 19 
he parties concerned in the unlicensed personnel dis- 
putes. Mediation services were provided by Assistant 
Deputy Minister Bernard Wilson and Mr. Kelly. Fol- 
owing hard bargaining, a settlement was reached and 
he SIU and the CBRT undertook to submit the terms 
0 their membership for ratification. 


Meanwhile, the Minister of Transport had announced 
hat his Department would introduce new regulations 
‘equiring Canadian ships, including towboats, to be 
adequately manned insofar as safety standards were 
soncerned. Officials of the Departments of Transport 
and Labour held a series of meetings in Ottawa to draft 
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the regulations. The employers and unions in the in- 
dustry also met with officers of the Department of 
Transport in Vancouver to discuss the proposed regula- 
tions. 


Early in February 1970, it was reported that the CBRT 
membership, by a majority vote of 70 per cent, had 
accepted the settlement brought about in Ottawa by the 
mediators’ efforts. Later in the month, the SIU members, 
by a vote of over 70 per cent, rejected the same settle- 
ment. 


The Minister received, on February 12, the unanimous 
report of the conciliation board that dealt with the Guild 
dispute. Beginning on December 8, 1969, the board held 
some 17 formal hearings and made strenuous efforts 
to find common ground for a settlement. The board 
appended a draft collective agreement to the report. Its 
main recommendations were as follows: 


1. Wages: A 10 per cent increase to all Guild personnel 
as of | October 1969—minimum dollar increase to be 
$70 per month. A further 10 per cent increase as of 
1 October, 1970—based on wage rates being paid then. 


2. Length of agreement: Two years from | October 1969. 


3. Manning: The following manning rules to be adhered 
to by all operators in the industry, and to be policed 
by the federal Government: (a) the crew of any com- 
mercially operated tug shall be a minimum of two men; 
(b) the manning of a tug shall allow for two men being 
available to the wheelhouse at all times when the vessel 
is under way; (c) vessels must be so manned that no 
employee is required to work in excess of 12 hours out 
of a period of 24 hours except in emergency conditions; 
and (d) every employee shall get at least eight hours 
rest out of every 24 hours, six hours of which must be 
consecutive. 


Any manning dispute existing when the board report 
is being implemented, if it cannot be settled, is to be 
referred to the conciliation board chairman for a final 
and binding decision. 
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4. Accommodation: The board recommended that a 
committee of owners, Guild members and Department 
of Transport officials (specifically, those familiar with 
vessel construction and accommodation) be set up to 
police and administer vessel accommodation standards, 
subject to the following provisions for all towboats: (a) 
that, where practicable in the opinion of an officer of 
the Department of Transport who is qualified in vessel 
construction, sleeping accommodation for an officer 
shall be above deck; (b) such accommodation should 
be properly and adequately insulated against engine 
noise, and other noise; (c) such accommodation should 
be properly and adequately insulated against heat and 
cold, and should have provision for warmth when 
weather conditions require it; (d) every towboat should 
have a properly installed and properly functioning head; 
(e) on continuously operating towboats, there should 
be a shower that should not be in the proximity of the 
head; (f) continuously operating towboats should have 
the necessary machines for washing and drying clothes; 
(g) the accommodation on all towboats should be prop- 
erly and adequately ventilated; (h) on all towboats, there 
should be a suitable galley that should contain a stove 
and a refrigerator adequate for the size of the crew, 
and an eating area, separate from the galley and prop- 
erly equipped; (i) where practicable, in the opinion of 
an Officer of the Department of Transport, the distance 
from deck to deckhead shall be at least 6 feet; (j) 
each officer should have a properly built bunk, which, 
wherever practicable, should run fore and aft, and be 
not less than 75 inches in length and 36 inches in width; 
and (k) on new vessels over 65 feet in length, the height 
between deck and deckhead should be at least 7 feet. 


These provisions and standards were to apply on all 
existing vessels except those cited in (k). The operators 
were to have three years in which to conform to these 
standards. The report was immediately released to the 
parties. 


The Guild asked the Minister on February 27 to recon- 
vene the conciliation board to clarify certain recommen- 
dations in the report. The Minister directed the concilia- 
tion board to reconsider and clarify or amplify its report 
in accordance with Sec. 31(2) of the IRDI Act. The board 
made a further report to the Minister on March 26, 
clarifying some 14 recommendations contained in the 
earlier report. This second report was sent to the parties 
the same day. 
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Early in April, the Guild distributed ballots to its mem 
bership and recommended rejection of the report—ani 
it also sought authority for strike action. On April § 
the conciliation board appointed to deal with the SII 
dispute was fully constituted when the Minister ap; 
pointed George Rogers of Vancouver as chairman. |] 
was unlikely that this board could make a report unt! 
the Guild dispute was settled, however. There was n 
change in the CBRT dispute; both parties were awaitin 
the outcome of the disputes affecting the SIU and th 
Guild. 





[he Minister of Transport met with representatives of 
he Towboat Owners’ Association in Vancouver about 
he middle of April to discuss the possibility of forming 
1 labour-management committee to consider regulations 
soverning safety, manning and accommodation standards 
n the towboat industry. At the end of the month, Kelly 
vas in Vancouver assessing the situation when the Guild 
vote was completed. Ninety-one per cent of the Guild 
membership cast ballots. Of these, 84 per cent voted 
© reject the report, and 78 per cent voted for strike 
iction. 





On the morning of Saturday, May 2, the parties met 
for further negotiations, and mediation services were 
provided by Kelly and D.S. Tysoe. Mediation continued 
until Sunday noon when the Guild called a strike and 
negotiations were terminated. The breakdown in nego- 
tiations centered on the issue of manning. At this point, 
the mediators withdrew temporarily from the dispute. 


The Minister directed Kelly on May 25 to fly to Van- 
couver to consult with representatives of both parties 
for the purpose of assessing their attitudes to determine 
whether further mediation could be fruitful. 


The Minister of Transport announced in the House of 
Commons on May 26 that the parties in the towboat 
dispute had accepted his Department’s proposals for new 
regulations in the industry. He added that he did not 
see any problem in having them accepted and pro- 
claimed promptly through the Department of Justice. 
Messrs. Kelly and Tysoe began intensive daily media- 
tion sessions with the parties. Meanwhile, in the courts, 
several injunction proceedings and damage suits were 
instituted as a result of the effects of the strike. These 
actions resulted in fines and contempt of court proceed- 
ings that in one case led to a jail sentence that was 
appealed and quashed. 


Following lengthy discussions with the mediators, the 
employers agreed to submit a package proposal on all 
outstanding items including manning and accommo- 
dation. The total wage increase offered was 28.2 per 
cent over a three-year agreement terminating on Sep- 
tember 30, 1972. On June 8, the mediators placed the 
package proposal before the Guild negotiating commit- 
tee, with officers of the British Columbia Federation of 
Labour present. Throughout the night, meetings were 
held by the Guild negotiating committee and the Guild 
management committee, with the three-man committee 
of the B.C. Federation of Labour in attendance. After 
the final meeting of the two committees on June 10, 
the mediators were advised that the package was ac- 
ceptable—provided that certain retroactive pay adjust- 
ments were made. Discussions between management 
and the mediators resulted in the adjustments being 
made, and agreement was reached. 
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The agreement covering a three-year term from October 
1, 1969 to September 30, 1972 contained the following 
wage increases: 


Full retroactivity (10 per cent) from October 1, 1969 
calculated on: (a) straight-time hours worked; (b) over- 
time hours worked; and (c) payment for excessive hours. 
Settlement pay (retroactivity) to be paid to all entitled 
employees as soon as possible but not later than the 
end of June. 


Minimum Increase 
per Month 
Masters—$75.00 
Others—$70.00 
Masters—$75.00 
Others—$70.00 
December 1, 1971—6 per cent NIL 


Date of Settlement 
June 13, 1970—10 per cent 


Jumne1371971=10 per cent 


The controversial section on manning, in addition to 
being covered by DOT regulations governing hours of 
rest, was dealt with in the collective agreement by res- 
tricting hours of work. The parties agreed to the princi- 
ple of the 12-hour day on continuously operating tugs, 
with the following provisions for overtime: (a) not more 
than 14 hours overtime in any consecutive 7-day work 
period; (b) not more than 21 hours overtime in any 
consecutive 14-day period; and (c) not more than 24 
hours overtime in any consecutive 21-day period. 


The agreement provided also that two men be available 
for the wheelhouse at all times when a vessel is under 
way. The combined effect of DOT regulations on hours 
of rest and the provisions of the collective agreement 
would have a definite effect on the manning of tugs. 
It was not possible, however, to predict the actual crew- 
ing of all vessels at that time, other than to say that 
two- and three-man tugs in continuous operation would 
be eliminated. 


If a dispute should arise on the manning of any given 
vessel, DOT would determine the number of crew on 
the basis of DOT regulations and would be required 
to provide a report that the vessel is in compliance with 
statutory provisions. Ifthe dispute could not be mutually 
resolved at this stage, the matter would be referred to 
the chairman of the conciliation board, who would sit 
as a single arbitrator, and his decision would be final 
and binding. 
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By June 13, the settlement was ratified and the strik 
terminated. The six-week strike idled some 19,00 
workers in other industries. As mentioned earlier, thi 
Guild was involved in several contempt of court action’ 
for disobeying injunctions to restrain the union fron 
illegal picketing of the premises of other employees no; 
directly involved in the strike. 


Meanwhile, the SIU conciliation board, after one initia 
meeting in May, had held its hearings in abeyance 
pending the outcome of the Guild dispute. The CBR1 
dispute was also dormant for the same reason. 


Hearings of the conciliation board resumed in late May 
and continued until the end of July. The board mad¢ 
three separate reports that were received by the Minister 
in August. The chairman’s recommendations, among 
other things, provided about the same dollar value as 
the Guild settlement, with some variation in the staging 
of increases. | 


| 


On September 9, prior to the release of the report, Tysoe 
brought the negotiating committees of the SIU, the 
CBRT and the employers’ committee back to the bar- 
gaining table. He reported that progress was made in 
mediation on various items in dispute, but that the main 
issue still in contention was the problem of manning. 
The report of the chairman had generally provided the 
parties with a basis for negotiations. Following intensive 
daily sessions, the mediator reported on September 16 
that agreement had been reached on all matters in 
dispute, subject to ratification. 


In late October, the mediator advised that the settlement 
had been ratified by the membership of both unions. The 
SIU reported a 70 per cent vote for acceptance. No 
figures were announced in the CBRT vote, but it was 
understood that there was a strong vote for acceptance. 
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A White Paper on income security that proposes to help 
event and alleviate proverty by shifting the weight of 
direct federal Government social security payments to 
persons in need, was tabled in the House of Commons 
on November 23, 1970, by Health and Welfare Minister 
ohn Munro. The programs will be financed mainly 
through the redistribution of money spent by the federal 
eecnment in its present social security programs. 


| 


nee will be made in four main areas: the Family 
Allowance program, Old Age pensions, the Canada 
Pension Plan and the Canada Assistance Plan. The 
White Paper notes that the proposed changes in unem- 
ployment insurance announced in June 1970 (L. G., 
Sept. 1970, p. 627) will also help to improve income 
security and reduce dependence on social assistance. 


Family Allowances will be replaced by the Family Income 
Security Plan, which will cost about $660 million in the 
first year—$100 million more than at present. Higher 
benefits will be financed from about $270 million in 
benefits withdrawn from higher income families and by 
making payments taxable. Under this plan, monthly 
benefits will decline gradually as the level of family 
income increases, until payments cease for families with 
incomes of more than $10,000 a year. 


Effective September 1971, a payment of $16 a month 
for each child under 16 will be made to families in which 
the combined income of a husband and wife does not 
exceed $4,500 a year. The payments will decline to 
$5 for each child in a family whose income is between 
$9,501 and $10,000 a year. 


Under the Old Age Security plan, pensions were set at 
a flat rate of $80 a month in January 1971. From April 
1971, the Guaranteed Income Supplement to pensioners 
with no other income sources will ensure that no 
qualified married couple receives less than $255 a 
month, and that no qualified single person has less than 
$135 a month from all sources. Pension recipients who 
qualify for the supplement will be entitled to a 2 per 
cent annual cost of living increase. The present income 
supplement is $31.83 for each person, but now it will 
be $95 for a married couple and $55 for a single person. 
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The White Paper says that proposed changes in the 
Canada Pension Plan cannot be in effect before January 
1973 to permit consultation with the provinces, as there 
is a statutory requirement that three years notice of 
major changes be provided and that two thirds of the 
provinces agree. The White Paper proposes a maximum 
pension of $162 a month for a retired person by 1977, 
plus the $80 old age pension. The amount for 1976 
would be $121. For a disabled person, the paper pro- 
poses a pension of $199 a month in 1973 and $249 by 
1977. If the plan remained unchanged, the pension 
would be $114 in 1973. And there is a new provision 
that would give a flat-rate pension of $80 a month for 
the wives of disabled contributors who are under 65 
and who have dependent children. Widows, regardless 
of age, would receive a maximum of $170 a month in 
1973, rising to $208 in 1977. If the plan were unchanged, 
the pension in 1973 would be $71 a month. The plan 
provides for payment adjustment in 1973 to persons 
already receiving widows’ or disabled pensions. The 
White Paper said that the present $5,400 ceiling on 
pensionable earnings should be increased gradually to 
$7,800 in 1973. As a result, maximum contributions by 
employers and employees would rise to $129.60 each 
in 1975 from $84.60 each now. 


The White Paper calls also for discussions with provin- 
cial governments to improve social assistance programs. 
Under the Canada Assistance Plan, the federal Govern- 
ment pays 50 per cent of assitance costs, although social 
assistance is under provincial jurisdiction, 


The White Paper states that the reallocation of resources 
can finance the new programs without ‘‘a substantial 
increase in taxation.” The Old Age Security Fund, it 
says, can absorb the $194 million additional cost in the 
first year of the new plan. Family Allowance changes 
will be self-financing by terminating benefits to the 
over-$10,000 families, and by taxing benefits. Additional 
Canada Pension Plan benefits can be financed initially 
from the Fund as the fund has grown “more rapidly 
than was originally anticipated,” without an increase in 


the general contribution rate until after 1985. The rais- 


ing of the maximum pensionable earnings ceiling will 
mean higher contributions. 
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The time has come for management, labour and govern- 
ment to reach some agreement “in terms of the ratio 
of increase in wage and salary settlements,” said A. G. 
Archibald, President of the Canadian Chamber of Com- 
merce for 1970-71, in an address to the Chamber’s 41st 
annual convention at Vancouver in September 1970. Mr. 
Archibald said that the adversary method of bargaining 
has outlived its usefulness, and he called for a new 
approach to labour-management relations. “The process 
of continually passing the buck from one group of soci- 
ety to another is futile. Somehow we must collectively 
recognize that the buck must stop and be shared by 
all.” 


Archibald emphasizes that the situation has come full 
circle. Forty years ago, “management failed to grant 
increases in keeping up with productivity increases.” 
Now, wage settlements “far beyond the increase in pro- 





A. Gordon Archibald 


ductivity and cost of living merely fan the fires of 
inflation.” He noted that the argument that profits pla 

just as large a part in causing inflation as do wage 
increases breaks down when one recognizes that wages 
and salaries represent more than half of the gross na 
tional product and are increasing, while profits make 
up about 10 per cent and the proportion is decreasing. 


J. A. Taylor, 1969-70 President, called on the member 
ship to realize that, although the Chamber is a prob 
lem-solving organization, this is not enough. “I believe 
that the Chamber must undergo drastic change fro 

its problem-oriented role to that of a planning-oriented 
organization ... In my use of the term, planning is @ 
vehicle of leadership and it must be action-oriented.’ 
He recommended that the new executive appoint 4 
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standing committee on planning and development, 
manned by the “most able younger men that can be 
found anywhere in the voluntary ranks of the 
Chamber,” that would critically examine the Chamber’s 
existing objectives and recommend a new course. He 
said that the committee should meet with the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association and other similar orga- 
nizations to explore ways and means of closer working 
relationships in areas of research and representation to 
public bodies.” 


Speaking of inflation, Mr. Taylor said that business can’t 
fight inflation alone, and that, until wage costs begin 
to moderate, there can be no significant victory over 
inflation. “In the first half of 1970, base wage increases 
for contracts of major manufacturers covering 500 em- 
ployees or more, excluding the construction industry, 
went up by an annual rate of nearly 9 per cent.” He 
charged that governments played a major part in 
inflation because of their “overspending” in the past 
few years. 
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Although unemployment is the price we are paying to 
dampen inflation, “it is bad for the country, not only 
in the unused resources of manpower, but also in its 
destructive effect upon the morale of society.” Taylor 
drew attention to one area in which the Chamber has 
been attacking the problem of unemployment—that of 
summer employment for students. Business, he said, can 


justify the extra expense of hiring students in the sum- 


mer, because it could help to bridge the gap between 
business and youth. “Business must provide young peo- 
ple with an opportunity to assess its strengths and weak- 
nesses for themselves, and thus dispel many of the no- 
tions and misconceptions that reach them secondhand 
from sources that are ill-informed and prejudiced.” 


Chamber President Archibald is President and Chair- 
man of the Board of the Maritime Telegraph and Tele- 
phone Co. Ltd., Halifax. The National Vice-Presidents 
are: N. V. German, Barrister and Solicitor, Calgary; 
and George Demers, President, Sterling Securities Ltd., 
Québec City. 
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Events in 1970 proved that decisions in the labour move- 
ment are shaped by the rank and file members rather 
than by “union bosses,” says a report of the executive 
council of the B.C. Federation of Labour, submitted to 
the Federation’s 15th annual convention. The conven- 
tion, attended by 500 delegates, was held at Vancouver 
from November 2 to 6. 


To prove its point, the council pointed to a protracted 
dispute and strike between the longshoremen and the 
Maritime Employers’ Association, settled in February, 
during which the union’s membership rejected its own 
negotiating committee’s recommendation three times. 





The convention spent much of its business time in dis- 
cussing and condemning the province’s Mediatio 

Commission Act and its compulsory arbitration features. 
Delegates adopted a resolution calling on all Federatio 

affiliates not to appear before the Commission, and the 

pledged the Federation’s support of all affiliates sup 
porting this policy. 


In his address to the delegates, CLC President Donale 
MacDonald described British Columbia as the “breeding 
ground of repressive legislation, and the seat of a Gov 
ernment whose animosity against organized labour is so 
manifest that there can be no disguising it.” He said 
that B.C. unions will not be deterred by these laws fro 
“continuing to do what is their natural role of defending 
the rights of the worker in the workplace and eve 
beyond it.” 
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he convention took a strong stand on pollution, adopt- 
ing a resolution calling for the establishment of provin- 
ial standards of safety covering air, land and water 
ollution, and urging the CLC to use whatever means 
ere necessary to have pollution control and safeguards 
implemented on a national and international scale. Sev- 
ral resolutions condemned discrimination against 
omen and pledged full support for the principle of 
equal rights and equal treatment for women. Besides 
alling for equality in wages and job opportunities, the 
convention urged governments to establish abortion 
clinics throughout Canada where “doctors can perform 
abortions for women safely, quickly and inexpensively.” 
The report of the Federation’s international affairs com- 
mittee warned that within 10 years, 80 per cent of the 
world’s industry may be controlled by 400 giant multi-na- 
tional corporations. “A strike against one of these giants 
in one country is totally ineffectual if employees in 
another country can be used to meet the company’s 
needs and supply its customers,” the report said. To 
meet this challenge, it called for the strengthening of 
the International Confederation of Free Trade Unions, 
and asked that the AFL-CIO be persuaded to rejoin 
the ICFTU from which it withdrew last year. 


George Johnston, Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen of North America, was elected Presi- 
dent of the Federation, succeeding E. T. Staley, who 
retired after six consecutive terms. Ray Haynes was 
re-elected as Secretary-Treasurer. Vice-Presidents elect- 
ed were: Jock McKenzie, International Woodworkers 
of America; Len Guy, International Typographical 
Union; Don Dunphy, United Steelworkers of America, 
Jim Kinnaird, International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers; and Bill Apps, Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 
way, Transport and General Workers. 


Other resolutions passed at the convention called for: 
raising of the basic income tax exemption for single 
persons to $2,000, for married persons, to $4,000 and 
to $1,000 for each dependent; admission of the United 
Fishermen and Allied Workers Union to the CLC, 
pending discussion on amalgamation with an appropri- 
ate affiliate; establishment of community health centres 
as a major policy goal of the Federation; and govern- 
ment-administered automobile insurance. The delegates 
expressed also their concern over the “high proportion” 
of non-Canadian educators in Canada’s universities, and 
they urged that preference be given to Canadian appli- 
cants with equivalent qualifications. 


Saskatchewan 


Saskatchewan’s Essential Services Emergency Act came 
under strong attack at the 15th annual convention of 
the Saskatchewan Federation of Labour, held at Moose 
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Ray Haynes 


George Johnston 


Jaw from October 15 to 17. The act, passed in 1966, 
gives the provincial Government the power to remove 
the right of free collective bargaining and to impose 
compulsory arbitration on the employees of such essen- 
tial services as public utilities and hospitals. Recent 
amendments had extended the Act’s coverage to con- 
struction workers, and the Government had threatened 
to extend the Act to cover all workers. 


One resolution passed by the delegates urged the CLC 
to bring the provincial Government before the ILO for 
violating the principles of collective bargaining. Another 
resolution called for the establishment of a fund to fight 
the Act. 
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Other resolutions approved by the 250 delegates called 
for: reduction of the workweek to 35 hours; removal 
of medicare deterrent fees; legislation to standardize 
weights and sizes in packaging; adoption of a tenants’ 
bill of rights; nationalization of private nursing homes; 
amendment of the abortion laws to permit legal and 
safe abortions on request; and removal of the 6 per 
cent wage guideline. 


Ross Hale of Saskatoon was elected President of the 
Federation. The three new Vice-Presidents are: George 
Semeniuk, Saskatoon; Nadine Hunt, Regina; and Stan 
Cameron, Saskatoon. Treasurer Ron Duncan of Regina, 
and Recording Secretary Louis Steil of North Battleford 
were re-elected. Other executive members, made up of 
nominees from the province’s labour councils are: Terry 
Liponski, North Battleford; Neal Reamsbottom, Regina; 
Jerry Judson, Moose Jaw; Harry Apps, Prince Albert; 
and Walter Diachuk, Saskatoon. 


Ross Hale 
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Nova Scotia 


The 15th annual convention of the Nova Scotia Federa- 
tion of Labour was held from September 30 to October 
2 at Halifax. All of the Federation’s officers were re- 
elected including President John Lynk of New Glasgow 
and Secretary-Treasurer J. K. Ball of Halifax. Mr. Lynk 
is serving his eighth consecutive term. The convention) 
attracted more than 200 delegates, and one of the major 
speakers was CLC President Donald MacDonald. 


Mr. MacDonald was critical of unemployment in the 
province and across Canada. He demanded immediate 
and extensive action by governments to provide jobs. 
He spoke also in favour of international unionism, criti- 
cized the federal Government’s wage guidelines, and 
warned that new and rigid legislation affecting nearly 
all aspects of union activity would be introduced soon: 
in a number of provinces. | 


Prince Edward Island 


The Prince Edward Island Federation of Labour held_ 
its 6th annual convention on September 26 at Charlotte-. 
town. The delegates passed resolutions asking for: anti-. 
pollution measures; government auto insurance; a 40- 
hour workweek; and a $2.00 an hour minimum wage: 
for all. Elected for a second term as President was. 
William Nearing, Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers. Other officers elected 
were: Leonard Murphy, Letter Carriers’ Union of Can- 
ada, Secretary-Treasurer; Eugene Jessome, CBRT & 
GW, Vice-President for Prince; Roger Kennedy, Cana- 
dian Food and Allied Workers, Executive Board 
member; George Proude, International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers, Vice-President for Queens; John 
Lee, CBRT & GW, Executive Board member; William 
Shields, United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners 
of America, Executive Board member; Bryce Sharp, 
International Association of Machinists, Vice-President 
for Kings; and Willard MacKinnon, CBRT & GW, 
Executive Board member. 





Ontario 


An emotional debate on the invocation of the War Mea- 
sures Act by the federal Government; an announcement 
by PSAC President Claude Edwards that the Alliance 
would soon be affiliating with the provincial Federations 
of Labour, thereby giving the Ontario Federation of 
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Labour 40,000 new members; and policy statements on 
pollution and public television were some of the high- 
lights of the 14th annual Ontario Federation of Labour 
‘Convention. The Convention was held in Niagara Falls 
from November 2 to 4, and attracted 968 delegates. 


The convention raised the salary of their President, 
David Archer, from $14,000 to $18,000 a year, and the 
salary of Secretary-Treasurer Terry Meagher from 
$13,500 to $16,000 a year. They also extended the term 
of officers from one year to two years. 
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In the field of education, the convention passed a reso- 
lution calling on the Ontario Government to assume 
the full cost of education. It asked also that the import- 
ation of text books from the United States be restricted, 
and voiced its opposition to foreign takeover of the 
Canadian textbook publishing industry. In the field of 
workmen’s compensation, the convention asked that the 
$7,000 ceiling on benefit payments be eliminated, that 
compensation be a weekly payment of 85 per cent of 
the workman’s average weekly earnings, and that pay- 
ments be adjusted from time to time to keep pace with 
living costs. The delegates went on to ask that an em- 
ployee who has had an industrial accident be assured 
of employment opportunities. 


Other resolutions called for: penalities for those violating 
the minimum wage law; abolition of “homework” in the 
garment industry; tax relief for low-income groups; “full 
and meaningful” collective bargaining for federal Goy- 
ernment employees; “decent standards” for hospital em- 
ployees; elimination of private employment agencies; 
citizens’ review boards to handle alleged police abuses; 
police commissions consisting only of municipal politi- 
cians; free access to all beaches for the general public; 
protection of collective bargaining rights for employees 
of regional governments when these are established; and 
inclusion of pensioners under the definition of an em- 
ployee in the Municipal Act. 


The OFL’s statement on pollution included: a call for 
free public transportation in cities to discourage the use 
of cars; a demand for stronger and more uniform anti- 
pollution laws; and a request for OFL education prog- 
rams on the subject of pollution, and participation by 
the Federation with other groups to mobilize public 
opinion on the subject. The statement on public televi- 
sion commended the Canadian Radio-Television Com- 
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mission for insisting that cable TV facilities provide local 
programming, and it urged affiliates to support locally 
owned community television and help promote public 
television where none exists. 


The convention expressed again its dislike of the Ontario 
Government’s recent amendments to the Ontario Labour 
Relations Act, and asked for further demonstrations 
against the Government’s position. The OFL declared 
its support of the intent of the War Measures Act to 
frustrate terrorist methods, but it emphasized the need 
for “close scrutiny of the terms of the Act to ensure 
that the rights and liberties of Canadians are preserved 
and protected.” The resolution asked also for a full 
explanation by the federal Government of its reasons 
for invoking the War Measures Act, and for the estab- 
lishment of programs to end those economic and social 
inequities in Québec and other parts of Canada that 
create conditions in which political terrorism can devel- 


op. 


President David Archer and Secretary-Treasurer Terry 
Meagher were re-elected to office by acclamation. Mr. 
Meagher was appointed in April 1970 to fill out the 
term of Douglas Hamilton, who resigned to become a 
Commissioner of the Ontario Workmen’s Compensation 
Board. The 12 Vice-Presidents elected are: George Bar- 
low, Retail, Wholesale and Department Store Union; 
Rene Brixhe, United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America; Purdy Churchill, International 
Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union; Charles Clark, 
Textile Workers’ Union of America; Jack Donnelly, 
Sheet Metal Workers’ International Association; Mike 
Fenwick, United Steelworkers of America, Pat O’Keefe, 
Canadian Union of Public Employees; William Punnett, 
United Rubber, Cork, Linoleum and Plastic Workers 
of America; Iona Samis, Canadian Food and Allied 
Workers: George Specht, International Union, United 
Automobile, Aerospace and Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America; Harold Thayer, International As- 
sociation of Machinists and Aerospace Workers; and 
E. A. Waddell, Oil, Chemical, and Atomic Workers’ 
International Union. 
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abour legislation 





Part 6: 
Labour relations 


General laws 


In 1970, Part V of the Alberta Labour Act (Labour 
Relations) was extensively amended, after discussion of 
the proposed changes at a conference of management, 
labour and government representatives. Ontario 
amended its Labour Relations Act in one respect (the 
standard to be used for determining union membership), 
and later introduced and enacted Bill 167, substantially 
revising the Act. This legislation is to be proclaimed 
in force. A number of significant changes were made 
in the British Columbia and Manitoba Labour Relations 
Acts. The Newfoundland Legislature repealed an Act, 
passed in 1959, that decertified two locals of the Inter- 
national Woodworkers of America as a result of a bitter 
strike in the logging industry. 


Summary 


The legislative changes in the various provinces resulted 
from a departmental review of labour relations policies 
in the light of the findings of three major studies in 
industrial relations: the Rand Royal Commission (L. G., 
1968, p. 686) in Ontario, the federal Woods Task Force 
report (L. G., 1969, p. 269), and the report on Construc- 
tion Labour Relations, commissioned by the Canadian 
Construction Association (L. G., 1969, p. 160). 
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In the amendments to the Alberta, British Columbia 
and Ontario legislation, special emphasis was placed on 
the construction industry. Provision was made in these 
provinces for accreditation of employers organizations 
in order to give employers a collective, and therefore 
stronger, voice in negotiations with their employees. 
Alberta and Ontario established a private jurisdictional 
dispute settlement procedure. In Alberta, the Board of 
Industrial Relations was authorized to adjudicate such 
disputes, failing the appointment of a committee by the 
parties; and in Ontario, the Labour Relations Board 
was given authority to deal with a wider range of work 
assignment disputes. 


The Ontario Board was empowered to issue “cease and 
desist” orders in cases where there has been a threatened 
or actual illegal strike or lockout in the construction 
industry. 


Other Ontario amendments permit persons working 
off-site preparing materials for on-site installation to be 
included in a construction industry bargaining unit, and 
also authorize the Board to depart from the established 
craft union principle by recognizing a bargaining unit 
composed of employees of various crafts. As a result 
of a further amendment, designed to promote multi- 
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trade bargaining, a certified council of trade unions 
retains its bargaining rights for its remaining members 
after the withdrawal of one or more member unions. 


{Union membership requirements for certification were 
changed in Ontario; and in both Manitoba and Ontario, 
a union is now required to obtain a majority of those 
voting, rather than a majority of persons eligible to vote, 
in a certification vote. In both these provinces, trade 
union representatives were guaranteed access to em- 
|ployees who reside on the employer’s property. Earlier 
|notice to bargain for the renewal of collective agree- 
{ments was provided for in Ontario. 


The Ontario Act now guarantees legal strikers the right 
to reclaim their jobs within six months of the beginning 
of a strike, unless an employee’s job is no longer in 
existence. Reinstatement is to be on such terms as the 
employer and employee may agree upon, subject to the 
qualification that the employee may not be discrimin- 
ated against by reason of his having gone on strike. 





The successor rights provision was modified in the On- 

tario Act to provide for the continuation of an existing 
collective agreement when a business is sold or merged 
with another. The Alberta Board was authorized to 
‘inquire into and rule on any question arising out of 
a sale, lease or transfer of an employer’s business. 


‘In Alberta and Ontario, arbitrators were given authority 
to vary penalties imposed on employees by management 
(in cases of suspension or dismissal in Alberta, and in 
discharge or discipline cases for which a specific penalty 
is not provided by the collective agreement in Ontario). 


Trade unions and registered employers organizations 
were recognized as legal entities in Alberta. New provi- 
sions regulating picketing were added to the Alberta 
Act, similar to those contained in British Columbia 
legislation. 


The Alberta Board was given authority to deal with 
unfair labour practice complaints, and to issue a cease 
and desist order where it finds that there has been a 
violation of the Act. A number of new unfair labour 
practice provisions were introduced in Alberta and On- 
tario to give added protection to union members against 
unfair or arbitrary action by the union. The Ontario 
Board was empowered to exempt individuals on reli- 
gious grounds from paying union dues under union 
security clauses. A “hot cargo” clause was enacted in 
Alberta. 
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In Ontario, threatening an unlawful strike or lockout, 
as well as participating in one, was made an unfair 
practice, and therefore prohibited. 


A number of new enforcement provisions were included 
in the Alberta and Ontario revisions. The Alberta Board 
is now empowered to inquire into an allegation made 
by one of the parties that a strike or lockout is illegal, 
and it may issue a cease and desist order, which is 
enforceable by filing in the court. 


The Ontario Act permits trade unions or employers to 
claim damages as a result of an illegal strike or lockout, 
where there is no collective agreement in existence, and 
establishes an arbitration process for the determination 
of damage awards. Such awards will be enforceable as 
orders of the Supreme Court. To add teeth to the new 
provisions, fines for offences under the Ontario Act were 
increased tenfold. 


The changes made in the Acts are discussed by subject 
heading below. 


Accreditation 


A new development in Alberta, British Columbia and 
Ontario was the provision made for registration (Alberta) 
or accreditation (British Columbia and Ontario) of em- 
ployers organizations, conferring on an organization ex- 
clusive bargaining rights on behalf of its members. Ac- 
creditation of employers organizations was recommend- 
ed in the 1968 Goldenberg-Crispo report, prepared 
for the Canadian Construction Association, and the 
enactment of legislation providing for such a system 
has been urged by that Association. The main purpose 
of accreditation, which is analogous to union certifica- 
tion, is to strengthen the hand of employers in bargain- 
ing by preventing individual contractors from signing 
a private agreement during a strike or lockout. In 
Québec, five employers associations, recognized by the 
Construction Industry Labour Relations Act as repre- 
sentative, negotiate on behalf of all employers in the 
construction industry in the province. 


The Alberta and Ontario provisions are applicable to 
employers organizations in the construction industry; the 
British Columbia provisions are not limited to the con- 
struction industry. 
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In all three provinces, application for accreditation is 
to be made to the Labour Relations Board (Board of 
Industrial Relations in Alberta), and the Board must 
make an inquiry and satisfy itself as to the organization’s 
right to be accredited. 


Under the Alberta Act, an organization making appli- 
cation is required to represent a majority of the employ- 
ers in an area in respect of whom a trade union or 
a trades council has collective bargaining rights An 
organization applying for registration must file its con- 
stitution, by-laws and list of officers with the Board. The 
Board must determine whether the organization is a 
proper one for registration, whether it has as members| 
a majority of the employers in the area with whom a. 
trade union or trades council has collective bargaining | 
rights, its trade and territorial jurisdiction, and ee 
relevant matters. If satisfied about these matters, it must. 
issue the registration, setting out the trade union(s) with 
which the organization may bargain, the trade jurisdic- 
tion, and the territory covered. 








The registered organization will have exclusive authority 
to bargain on behalf of its members, and on behalf of 
any other employer in the construction industry with 
whom the trade union(s) may establish the right of 
collective bargaining in the area named in the registra- 
tion; and a collective agreement entered into will be: 
binding on all such employers and their employees. All 
employers and employees covered by the agreement 
have the right to cast a ballot in any Board-supervised 
vote having a bearing on collective bargaining or re-. 
garding a strike or lockout. All agreements between an 
individual employer and a trade union are void. During 
the first 60 days of a strike or lockout, only the registered 
organization and the named trade union(s) may conclude. 
a collective agreement. 





An application may be made for the cancellation of 
the registration of an employers organization: (a) 10 
months after notice to bargain is given, if no collective 
agreement has been signed; (b) during the last two 
months of the term of an agreement; or (c) after a strike 
or lockout has been in effect for 60 days. Before cancel- 
lation, the Board must determine the wish of the majori- 
ty of the employers affected. Where a registration is 
cancelled, the trade union retains its bargaining rights 
in respect of individual employers, and the collective 
agreement continues to bind each of the employers. 


The British Columbia Act and Regulation 7A made by 
the Board make no specific mention of majority support. 
The Board may add the names of employers to, or delete 
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them from, the application. Before issuing an accredita- 
tion, it is required to determine if the employers named 
in the application: (a) constitute a group appropriate 
for collective bargaining; (b) are members of the appli- 
cant organization; and (c) have agreed to the accredita- 


tion of the organization as their bargaining agent. 


An accredited organization in British Columbia has ex- 
clusive authority to bargain for its members, and to bind 
them by a collective agreement as long as they are named 
in the accreditation. An employer may, however, apply 
to the Board to have his name deleted from the accredi- 
tation during the fourth and fifth months immediately 
following the execution of a collective agreement en- 
tered into by the organization. The Board has final 
authority to decide any question as to whether an em- 
ployer is included in, or excluded from, an accreditation. 





In Ontario, exclusive collective bargaining rights are 
granted to an employers organization that is able to 
demonstrate majority support among unionized employ- 
ers in a particular sector of the industry and geographic 
area, 


A unit of employers is to consist of all the employers 
in a particular sector of the industry in a geographic 
area in respect of whose employees a trade union or 
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council of trade unions has bargaining rights. The Board 
is to determine what constitutes an appropriate unit of 
employers for collective bargaining purposes, and it may 
combine geographic areas, sectors of the industry, or 
both, or parts of them. 


A “sector” of the industry is defined as a division of 
the construction industry as determined by work char- 
acteristics, and includes the following sectors: (a) in- 
dustrial, commercial and institutional; (b) residential; 
(c) sewers, tunnels and watermains; (d) roads; (e) heavy 
engineering; (f) pipeline; and (g) electrical power sys- 
tems. 


A trade union or council of trade unions has bargaining 
rights in a sector and area: (a) if it has been certified 
or has been granted voluntary recognition by employers; 
or (b) if it has entered into collective agreements for 
a bargaining unit covering the employees of more than 
one employer. 


In order to be accredited, the organization must repre- 
sent a majority of the employers in a sector and geo- 
graphic area. In addition, a majority of employers thus 
represented must have in their employ a majority of 
the employees represented by the trade union. The Act 
outlines the tests that the Board must apply to determine 
this double majority. 


Before granting accreditation, the Board must satisfy 
itself that the employers organization will be able to 
carry out its obligations. It must be a properly constitut- 
ed organization, and its members must have vested it 
with the necessary authority. The Board may postpone 
its decision on the application to allow the employers 
time to vest appropriate authority in the organization. 


Accreditation is prohibited where there has been union 
participation in the formation or administration of the 
employers organization, where the union has contributed 
financial or other support to it, or where the organization 
discriminates against any person because of his race, 
creed, colour, nationality, ancestry or place of origin. 


The accredited organization has exclusive bargaining 
rights in respect of all employers in the bargaining unit, 
and a collective agreement entered into by the orga- 
nization and the trade union or council of trade unions 
is binding on such employers and their employees. These 
provisions also apply to employers for whose employees 
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the trade union or trade union council subsequently 
obtains bargaining rights, whether by certification or 
voluntary recognition. Bargaining between the union or 
council and individual employers is prohibited, and any 
separate collective agreement between an individual 
employer and a trade union is void. All existing collec- 
tive agreements binding on the parties are to lapse at 
the end of their term and be replaced by the collective 
agreement concluded by the organization and the union. 


Any employer in the unit of employers may apply to 
the Board for a declaration that the accredited orga- 
nization no longer represents the employers in the bar- 
gaining unit only (a) during the last two months of the 
term of a collective agreement, or (b) where no collective 
agreement has been made within one year following 
accreditation, during the two months immediately after 
this one-year period. 


After determining the wishes of a majority of employers 
in the unit who employ a majority of employees repre- 
sented by the union, the Board may issue such a declara- 
tion. Accreditation may also be terminated if, after an 
application for termination is made, the employers orga- 
nization informs the Board that it no longer wishes to 
represent the employers in the unit. When accreditation 
is terminated, the collective agreement ceases to operate, 
and the union or council may give notice to bargain 
to any employer in the unit. 


Agreements between the union or council and individual 
employers in the unit to provide employees during a 
legal strike or lockout are prohibited. The Act does not 
prevent the employer from attempting to carry on his 
business during a strike or lockout. 


Fair practices provisions similar to those applying to 
trade unions lay down: (a) the duty of fair representa- 
tion of employers in the bargaining unit, whether the 
employers are members of the organization or not; (b) 
a prohibition against denial or termination of member- 
ship except on fair and reasonable grounds, as deter- 
mined by the Board; and (c) a prohibition against un- 
reasonable or discriminatory fees, as determined by the 
Board. 
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The construction industry 


In Ontario, several other amendments apply to, or have 
a direct bearing on, the construction industry. The scope 
of the construction industry was extended by the inclu- 
sion in the definition of “employee” of workers engaged 
wholly or partly in off-site work. Off-site workers may 
be included in a bargaining unit if such employees are 
commonly associated in work or bargaining with on-site 
employees. 





The Board was granted the power to issue an order} 
requiring compliance in cases of illegal strikes or lock- | 
outs in the construction industry. Where, on the com-. 
plaint of an interested party, the Board is satisfied that 
illegal strike or lockout action has been taken or 
threatened, it may direct what action must be taken. 








A copy of a direction must be filed with the Supreme 
Court, whereupon it becomes enforceable as.an order 
of the Court. The Board already had authority under 
the general provisions of the Act to declare a strike or 
lockout unlawful. As indicated above, it is now made 
an offence under the Act to threaten an unlawful strike 
or lockout. 


Tn another amendment, the Board is empowered to re- 
—cognize “mixed crews.” The effect of this change is that 
the Board will have discretion to include in a bargaining 
unit persons who, as part of a work crew or team, perform 
the skills of more than one craft. This change was re- 
quired, according to the Minister, to take care of situa- 
tions where adherence to the strict craft principle, pre- 
viously provided for in the Act, would tend to discourage 
_the use of efficient operating methods. 





A new clause permits professional engineers to form a 
separate bargaining unit or to be included in a bargaining 
unit with other employees. In the latter case, the Board 
must be satisfied that a majority wishes to be included 
in such a bargaining unit. 


Another amendment repealed a provision which stated 
that, on the dissolution of a certified council of trade 
unions, or the withdrawal of a member union of such 
council, the council and its member unions ceased to 
represent employees. The effect of the repeal is that, 
if one union withdraws from the council, the council 
will retain its bargaining rights in respect of its remain- 
ing members. 


Jurisdictional disputes 


Both Aiberta and Ontario provided for the establishment 
by employers and trade unions in the construction in- 
dustry of a representative jurisdictional committee to 
which work assignment disputes may be referred. 


In Alberta, where a difference arises following the as- 
signment of work to members of a particular trade union 
or to workmen of a particular trade, craft or class, any 
of the parties affected may refer the question to the 
jurisdictional committee. The committee is to make a 
thorough inquiry, giving all parties an opportunity to 
be heard, and make a binding award respecting the 
assignment of the work within 14 days or any longer 
period that it may fix. Where no committee is estab- 
lished, a work assignment dispute may be referred to 
the Board for a binding decision. The decision of the 
committee or the Board may be made enforceable as 
a court order by filing it with the court. 


The Ontario amendments require every trade union, 
council of trade unions, employer and employers orga- 
nization in the construction industry to file with the 
Board the name and address of a person authorized 
to act as its jurisdictional representative in cases of work 
assignment disputes by April 1, 1971, or within 15 days 
of the signing of a collective agreement, whichever is 
later. The representative must be a resident of Ontario. 


Where a complaint regarding assignment of work is filed 
with the Board, and each party has designated a jurisdic- 
tional representative, the designated representatives are 
to be notified immediately by telephone or telegram, and 
they must meet forthwith and attempt to settle the dis- 
pute. They are required to report to the Board within 
14 days of the filing of the complaint. 
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If a unanimous agreement is reached within this period, 
the Board must incorporate the settlement in the form 
of a direction and file it with the Supreme Court, 
whereupon it becomes binding on the parties. Once the 
representatives are notified, the Board cannot proceed 
with an inquiry until the 14 days have elapsed. It may, 
however, make an interim order, in order to prevent 
or stop a Strike. 


In addition to creating machinery for the private settle- 
ment of jurisdictional disputes, the Ontario Legislature 
made some changes in regard to the Board’s powers 
to deal with such disputes. The existing provisions were 
amended to provide for a situation wherein one of the 
trade unions involved does not represent any of the 
employees of the employer directly affected. 


At present, the Board is authorized to inquire into a 
complaint that a trade union or its representative is 
requiring an employer to assign work to one particular 
trade, craft or union rather than to another; the Board 
must then direct the action that the parties must take 
or refrain from taking. Where the complainant alleges 
that a strike is imminent or in progress as a result of 
the dispute, the Board may make an interim order after 
consulting the parties concerned. The order must be filed 
with the Supreme Court and is enforceable as a judg- 
ment of that Court. An inquiry may be postponed where 
the parties have made an arrangement for the settlement 
of the dispute. Further, the Board may not inquire into 
a complaint where a collective agreement provides for 
the binding settlement of a jurisdictional dispute by 
referral to an agreed tribunal. The Board may in its 
discretion alter a bargaining unit. 


The courts have held that the use of the word “‘employ- 
ees” in the relevant section of the Act restricted its 
application to work assignment disputes in which the 
employer concerned had employees of both competing 
unions in his employ. By substitution of the word “per- 
sons” for employees, the Board is given authority to 
inquire into disputes in cases where the employer does 
not employ members of both the competing unions. A 
further amendment provides that the Board’s decisions 
may be of general application—that is, binding on the 
parties for other jobs, present or future, in such geo- 
graphic areas as the Board deems advisable. 


Access to work camps 


In Manitoba and Ontario, trade union representatives 
are guaranteed right of access to employees who reside 
on property owned or controlled by the employer (in 
Manitoba, the employer or another person). In Ontario, 
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the employer must allow the representative access for 
organizing purposes upon a direction from the Board. 
The Manitoba Labour Board is authorized to issue a 
permit, subject to such conditions as it deems advisable. 
If the representative has a permit, the employer or other 
person owning or controlling the land may not prevent, 
or interfere with, his visit. There are similar provisions 
in the Québec Labour Code. A regulation issued under 
the Code provides for permits and a system of certifica- 
tion in the logging industry. 
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Member in good standing 


Ontario amended its Labour Relations Act as a result 
of a judgment of the Supreme Court of Canada in the 
case of The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company v. 
International Union of Operating Engineers, Local 796. 
The effect of the judgment, which reversed decisions 
of the Ontario Supreme Court and the Ontario Court 
of Appeal, was to invalidate a certification granted by 
the Ontario Labour Relations Board to Local 796 of 
the international union for a unit of caretakers employed 
by the company. The Court held that persons who did 
not fulfil the membership eligibility requirements of the 
union’s constitution could not be members of the union. 


The Act was amended to incorporate the standard that 
the Ontario Board had been using since 1951 for deter- 
mining membership—namely, that a “member” of a 
trade union is a person who has applied for membership 
in the union and who has paid to the trade union, on 
his own behalf, at least $1 in initiation fees or monthly 
dues. The Act as amended provides further that the 
Board may disregard the requirements for eligibility for 
membership established by the union constitution if it 
is satisfied that the union has an established practice 
of admitting members without regard to these require- 
ments. 


A similar change was made in Manitoba to give legal 
recognition to the current practice of the Manitoba 
Labour Board. The Act now provides that, to be consi- 
dered a member in good standing of a union for purposes 
of certification, a person must have been a member of 
the union for at least six months (previously, three 
months) at the date of application for certification, dur- 
ing which time he must have paid at least one month’s 
dues at the regular rate; or he must have joined the 
union during this period by making application in writ- 
ing, and by paying at least $1 in respect of initiation 
fees or dues. 


In addition, if the Board is satisfied that the union has 
an established practice of admitting persons to member- 
ship without regard to the eligibility requirements of 
its constitution or by-laws, it is not required to consider 
them in determining whether a person is a member of 
the union. Previously, the Act stated that a person was 
not a member in good standing if, at the time of appli- 
cation for certification, he was excluded by the express 
terms of the union constitution. 
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Under the British Columbia Act, the Labour Relations 
Board has final authority to decide whether a person 
is a member in good standing of a trade union. The Act 
was amended to allow the Board to make its decision 
without regard to the union constitution and by-laws. 


Application for certification 


Under the British Columbia Act, where a collective 
agreement is in force, application for certification may 
be made only during the seventh and eighth months 
in each year of the term of the agreement, rather than, 
as previously, during the eleventh and twelfth months 
of each year, or during the last two months of its term. 
In Alberta, where a legal strike or lockout is in effect, 
an application for certification may be made only with 
the consent of the Board. 


Voluntary recognition 


In Ontario, a voluntarily recognized union that has not 
yet signed a collective agreement will be protected 
against a certification application by another union for 
the first year following the signing of a recognition 
agreement between the union and the employer. Certified 
unions have similar protection. 


At present, where an uncertified trade union enters into 
a collective agreement with an employer, any employees 
in the unit (or a trade union representing such employ- 
ees) may, during the first year of the collective agree- 
ment, apply to the Board for a declaration that the union 
was not, at the time the agreement was entered into, 
entitled to represent them. The employees or their trade 
union will now also be entitled to challenge the repre- 
sentative character of the union during the first year 
following the signing of a recognition agreement. 


Security guards 


The Ontario Act requires that security guards be includ- 
ed in a separate bargaining unit. The guards may be 
represented only by a union whose membership is 
confined to security guards. An amendment makes it 
clear that this section applies, not only to security guards 
employed by the employer himself, but also to guards 
provided to the employer under contract by another 
firm. 
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Determining bargaining rights 


In Ontario, changes were made in the provisions dealing 
with certification. The Board is authorized to order a 
representation vote, or a pre-hearing vote, at the request 
of the union, where it is satisfied that 35 per cent of 
the employees in the appropriate bargaining unit are 
union members, instead of the former requirement of 
45 per cent. The requirement for certification without 
a vote was increased from 55 to 65 per cent membership 
in a bargaining unit. 


The Board is also given authority to hold additional 
representation votes, and, where employees are to be 
given a choice between two or more trade unions, it 
may stipulate a no-union alternative on a certification 
ballot and may hold a “run-off” vote, eliminating from 
the choice on the ballot the choice from the previous 
ballot that obtained the lowest number of votes cast. 


The Minister stated that these changes were introduced 
to make certification votes more readily available, and 
to ensure that the certification procedure accurately 
reflected the true wishes of the employees concerned. 


A significant change in Manitoba and Ontario is that 
in representation votes a majority of persons voting, 
rather than a majority of persons eligible to vote, will 
determine the issue. Previously, abstention from voting 
was, in effect, considered a negative vote. 
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When taking a representation vote, the Alberta Board. 
may delete from the voters’ list employees who are: 
absent from work on the day of the vote for reasons: 
enumerated in the Act. Absence from the employee’s 
usual place of work on the direction of the employer, 
the employee not being scheduled to work, was added 
to the list. 


Notice to bargain 


The Ontario Act permits earlier bargaining for renewal 
of a collective agreement. Notice may now be given at 
any time within 90 days before the termination of the 
agreement, rather than during the last two months. A 
90-day notice period has been applicable for some years 
to the construction industry. The amendment is intended 
to encourage early bargaining. 


In Alberta, notice to bargain for the renewal or revision 
of an agreement may be given not less than 30 days, 
and not more than 60 days, before the expiry of the 
agreement. An amendment states that, if the agreement 
contains a notice period that differs from the statutory 
requirement, the notice period in the agreement governs. 


Alteration of working conditions 


An employer subject to the Manitoba Act is forbidden 
to alter the terms and conditions of employment during 
the negotiation period without the consent of the bar- 
gaining agent (previously, without consent by or on 
behalf of the employees affected). The words “for the 
purpose of impairing the bargaining position of a 
certified bargaining agent” (in reference to decreases 
or increases in wages) were also deleted. Alteration of 
working conditions is restricted from the date on which 
notice to bargain is given to the date on which an 
agreement is concluded, or until completion of concilia- 
tion requirements. 


In Ontario, an employer is forbidden to alter working 
conditions, without the consent of the trade union, from 
the time a union has applied for certification. Previously, 
this was an unfair labour practice only after a union 
had been certified and notice to bargain had been given. 


Notice to terminate agreement 
The British Columbia Act provides that a collective 
agreement made for a term of more than one year may 


be terminated, with the Minister’s consent, on its next 
anniversary date after the agreement has been in effect 
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for eight months, unless the parties expressly provide 
otherwise in the agreement. It is now provided that 
notice to terminate must be served on the other party 
at least three months (previously, two months) before 
the anniversary date. 


Conciliation 


The Minister of Labour in Alberta is now empowered 
to extend the time within which a conciliation commis- 
sioner must report. Where the conciliation commissioner 
recommends that no conciliation board should be ap- 
pointed, he is required to make recommendations with 
respect to the matters upon which the parties cannot 
agree. If the Minister decides not to appoint a board, 
the report then has the same status as the award of 
a conciliation board. 





Employers organizations 


Existing provisions in the Alberta Labour Act affecting 
employers organizations were strengthened, requiring 
their members who bargain jointly to act more as a 
unit. An employers organization commencing collective 
bargaining must deliver to the trade union, and now 
also to the Board, a list of the employers on whose behalf 
it is authorized to bargain. It is deemed to bargain 
collectively for all such employers. Previously, where 
no list was submitted, the organization was deemed to 
bargain for all its members, unless an employer had 
notified the bargaining agent in writing and within 14 
days of notice to bargain, that he would not be bound 
by any agreement entered into. 





Where more than one employer is involved in a concilia- 
tion board award, all the employees affected are to vote 
-as a unit to decide whether the award is to be accepted 
or rejected. Previously, the union and the employers 
-had to agree to a joint vote and, if an employer did 
‘not agree, his employees were required to vote separat- 
ely. The employers’ acceptance or rejection of an award 
is to be determined by a majority vote in a secret ballot 
conducted by the Board. 





| Following rejection of a conciliation board award, a 
: strike or lockout is prohibited until a vote supervised 

_by the Board has been taken of the employees as a 
unit, or the employers, as the case may be, and a majori- 
ty has voted in favour of strike or lockout action. If 
_a strike takes place, it must be against all the employers 
entitled to vote, and all such employers must participate 
in a lockout. 
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Collective agreements 


A new clause added to the Ontario Act states that, from 
July 1, 1972, there must be only one collective agree- 
ment at a time for a bargaining unit. It is also provided 
that in multiple bargaining situations a collective 
agreement is binding on all the employers, trade unions 
and employees concerned. 


A collective agreement to which an accredited employers 
organization is a party must contain a provision recog- 
nizing the organization as the exclusive bargaining agent 
of the employers in the unit of employers; and, if such 
a provision is lacking, it may be added by the Board, 
on application. This provision is analogous to the one 
requiring recognition in the agreement of the signatory 
trade union as exclusive bargaining agent for the em- 
ployees in the bargaining unit. 


Where a collective agreement does not contain a provi- 
sion prohibiting strikes and lockouts during its term, such 
a provision will automatically be deemed to be contained 
in the agreement. Previously, where such a clause was 
lacking, it might be added by the Board on the applhi- 
cation of either party. 


Industrial inquiry commission 


The Ontario amendments enable the Minister to appoint 
an industrial inquiry commission to investigate particular 
labour disputes or problems. The commission may con- 
sist of one or more persons, and it is to have the powers 
of a conciliation board. According to the Debates, the 
appointment of such a commission is envisaged particu- 
larly where the public interest is clearly involved. The 
terms of reference would be established in each individ- 
ual case. The general purpose of such a commission 
was stated to be: (a) to present an authoritative state- 
ment of the issues involved, which should serve to in- 
form and focus public opinion; and (b) to make recom- 
mendations that could serve as a basis for settlement. 


Right to reinstatement 


In Ontario, workers involved in a legal strike are guaran- 
teed the right to return to their jobs at any time up 
to six months after the beginning of the strike. An em- 
ployer must reinstate an employee, if the employee has 
made a written, unconditional application to return to 
work. The terms under which an employee is to return 
are to be agreed on between the employer and employ- 
ee, subject to a provision stating that the employer may 
not discriminate against the employee by reason of his 
having gone on strike. 
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An employer is not required to reinstate an employee, 
however, if his job is no longer in existence, or if the 
employer’s operations have been suspended or discontin- 
ued for cause. If operations are resumed, employees who 
have made application must be reinstated first. 


Successor rights 


The “successor rights” clause in the Ontario Act was 
re-enacted to provide that, when a business is sold or 
otherwise disposed of, the employer acquiring operation 
of all or part of the business is bound, not only by the 
certification of the bargaining agent, as previously, but 
also by the collective agreement in effect when the 
transfer is made, until the Board declares otherwise. 
Within 60 days (formerly 30) after the successor em- 
ployer becomes bound by the agreement or after the 
trade union has given him notice to commence collective 
bargaining, an application may be made to the Board 
by any person, trade union or council of trade unions 
concerned for termination of bargaining rights. The 
Board may terminate bargaining rights if, in its opinion, 
the character of the business has been substantially 
changed. The Board is given final authority to decide 
any question as to whether a business has been sold 
by one employer to another. 


The Alberta Act, which also provides for the continuity 
of certification proceedings and existing agreements on 
the acquisition of a business by a new employer, was 
amended to give the Board authority to inquire into 
and determine, on application, any question arising out 
of the sale, lease or transfer of an employer’s business. 
The Board’s ruling on the matter is final and binding. 


Related companies 


The Ontario Board is authorized to treat related enter- 
prises as constituting a single employer for labour rela- 
tions purposes where associated or related activities or 
businesses are carried on through more than one corpo- 
ration, individual or firm under common control or 
direction. This amendment is designed to take care of 
a situation where a union may be hindered in its efforts 
to organize workers because of the difficulty in identify- 
ing their employer. 


New powers of arbitrators 
Under new provisions added to the final settlement 
clause in the Alberta Act, an arbitration board may 


direct an employer to reinstate an employee who has 
been suspended or dismissed, and to pay him as com- 
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pensation a sum equal to the wages lost, or a lesser 
sum. The board is permitted also to vary the 
penalty imposed by the employer as it thinks fair and 
reasonable, having regard to the terms of the collective 
agreement. 


The Ontario Act was amended to grant arbitrators and 
arbitration boards the right to modify penalties in dis- 
charge and discipline cases where the collective agree- 
ment does not contain a specific penalty for the infrac- 
tion in question. In reviewing the penalty imposed on 
an employee, the arbitrator may substitute such other 
penalty as seems just and reasonable in the circum- 
stances. 


Legal entities 


Under the Alberta Act, registered employers orga- 
nizations and trade unions are declared to be legal enti- 
ties for purposes of prosecuting and being prosecuted 
for violations of the Act, or suing and being sued under 
the Act. 


Picketing 


A new section of the Alberta Act prohibits picketing 
unless it is associated with a legal strike or lockout. 
During a lawful strike or lockout, the members of the 
trade union, or persons authorized by it, may picket 
their place of employment, as long as they do not engage 
in any acts that are otherwise unlawful. They may per- 
suade, or attempt to persuade, persons not to enter the 
employer’s premises, deal in or handle the employer’s 
products, or do business with the employer. All other 
picketing is forbidden. These provisions are similar to 
those in the British Columbia Trade-unions Act, 1959. 


Unfair labour practices 


The Alberta Board was given authority to deal with 
unfair labour practice complaints and to issue cease and 
desist orders and orders requiring the employer, trade 
union or other person to rectify the unfair practice. All 
such orders may be made enforceable as orders of the 
court. The Board may reject a complaint that is without 
merit. 


A number of new unfair labour practice provisions were 
introduced to give added protection to union members 
or prospective members against unfair or arbitrary action 
by the union. 
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Where a collective agreement requires that an employee 
be a member of a specified trade union, the admission 
and membership requirements must be the same for 
all persons. An employee who, as a condition of em- 
ployment, must be a member of a specified union, and 
whose membership is suspended or revoked, is protected 
from loss of employment during an appeal initiated 
within 90 days, and is entitled to be represented by 
counsel at the appeal. 


A trade union or any of its officers is forbidden to fine, 
suspend, expel or otherwise discipline a member except 
for non-payment of dues or fees unless: (a) he has been 
served with written specific charges; (b) he has been 
given reasonable time to prepare his defence; (c) he 
has had a full and fair hearing, with the right to be 
represented by counsel; and (d) he has been afforded 
reasonable time to pay any fines imposed. 
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A “hot cargo” clause was included in the Alberta amend- 
ments. A refusal for any reason whatsoever to take 
delivery of goods from a carrier or to assist in the loading 
of a carrier of goods for shipment is prohibited, unless 
the carrier and his employees are involved in a legal 
strike or lockout. 


The Ontario Act protects an employee against dismissal 
under the terms of a union security provision where- 
by he has been expelled or suspended from or denied 
membership in the union on the grounds of membership 
in another union, or activity against the union or on 
behalf of another union. He will now also be protected 
where he has: (a) engaged in reasonable internal union 
dissent; (b) been discriminated against in the application 
of the union’s membership rules; or (c) refused to pay 
unreasonable initiation fees or dues. The onus of the 
section is shifted from the employer to the trade union. 
Rather than forbidding the employer to discharge an 
employee on these grounds, the Act forbids the union 
to require the employer to do so. 


In line with changes made in the requirements for out- 
right certification (without a vote), a first collective 
agreement may contain a union security clause only 
where at least 65 per cent of the employees in the 
bargaining unit are union members, rather than 55 per 
cent, as formerly. 


A duty of fair representation is imposed on a trade union 
or council of trade unions. It must not act in an arbitrary 
or discriminatory manner or in bad faith in representing 
the employees in the unit, whether or not they are union 
members or members of a constituent union of a trade 
union council. Threatening an unlawful strike or lockout 
is made an unfair labour practice. A ratification vote, 
as well as a strike vote, must be by secret ballot, and 
persons entitled to vote must be given ample opportuni- 
ty to cast their ballots. 


Dues exemption 


The Board is empowered to exempt individuals from 
paying union dues on religious grounds. Where the Board 
is satisfied that an employee objects to joining a trade 
union or to paying union dues because of his religious 
convictions, it may, by order, exempt the employee from 
the union security provisions of a collective agreement. 
The employee must pay an amount equivalent to the 
union dues to a charitable organization mutually agreed 
on by the employee and the trade union, or if agreement 
cannot be reached, to a registered charitable organization 
designated by the Board. 
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This provision applies only to persons who are employ- 
ees when a collective agreement containing a union 
security provision is first signed, and only during the 
life of the agreement. Persons who are hired after the 
signing of the agreement are not covered. Employees 
ecrered by an existing collective agreement with a union 
security clause when the aifendinent come into force 
may take advantage of the exemption during the life 
of the agreement. 


Excluded categories 


The protection afforded by the Ontario Act to witnesses 
in Board proceedings against discrimination in employ- 
ment, and intimidation or coercion by employers or 
trade unions, will be extended to professional employees 
and to persons who exercise managerial functions or 
are employed in a confidential capacity in matters relat- 
ing to labour relations. Such persons will be permitted 
to file an unfair labour practice complaint. These cate- 
gories are otherwise excluded from the Act. 


Iilegal strike or lockout 


The Alberta Board is now empowered to inquire into 
an allegation made by one of the parties that a strike 
or lockout is illegal. If the Board determines that the 
action is illegal, it must make a declaration to that effect, 
and the declaration may include a cease and desist order. 
If the directive is not compiled with, the Board may 
file a copy with the court, whereupon it becomes en- 
forceable as an order of the court. 


The Ontario Board also has authority to declare a strike 
or lockout unlawful on the application of the other 
party. As already noted, it was given power to issue 
directions and compliance orders (cease and desist 
orders) when an illegal strike or lockout has been threa- 
tened or has taken place in the construction industry. 
The Minister said this power was restricted to the con- 


struction industry in order to test the effectiveness of 


its enforcement, and because of the problems the in- 
dustry had had with illegal strikes. 


Damage awards 


The Ontario Act provides for the arbitration of damages 
resulting from an illegal strike or lockout where there 
is no collective agreement between the trade union and 
the employer. The arbitration procedure for the determi- 
nation of damage awards, is similar to that required 
to be established under all collective agreements under 
the Act, that is, a three-member board must be set up. 
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Notice of intention to claim damages must be given 
within 15 days of the Board’s declaration that a strike 
or lockout is unlawful. The arbitration board’s decision 
is final, including its decision as to whether the claim 
is arbitrable. Upon being filed, the decision is enforce- 
able as a judgment of the Supreme Court. 


Fines 


The maximum fines for violation of the Ontario Act 
were increased tenfold to $1,000 for an individual and 
$10,000 for a corporation, trade union, council of trade 
unions or employers organization. 


The second half of “Part 6: Labour Relations” will 
appear in the March issue of The Labour Gazette. 
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There were 160 employment fatalities in Canadian in- 
dustry during the third quarter of 1970, according to 
initial reports submitted to the federal Department of 


Labour. In comparison, the final total number of fatali- 
ties reported for the third quarter of 1969 was 294—85 
more than the previously published total of 209 for that 
quarter (L. G., Feb. 1970, p. 113). In the second quarter 


of 1970, the revised figures indicate that there were 198 


employment fatalities, 41 more than the previously 


published total of 157 (L. G., Nov. 1970, p. 783). These 


fatalities occurred among persons gainfully employed, 
and happened during the course of, or arose out of, 
their employment. They include also deaths resulting 
from industrial disease. 


During the third quarter of 1970, four multi-fatality 
accidents were reported, providing information on the 
deaths of 12 workmen, and 3 other persons. In July, 
6 crewmen, | woman and 2 children were drowned when 
a freighter sank in the St. Lawrence Seaway near 
Morrisburg, Ont.; 2 railwaymen were killed near Car- 
manguay, Alta., when a freight train was inadvertently 
switched on to a side track and crashed into another 


train; and 2 Manitoba loggers drowned while trying to 


swim to shore, after a boat in which they were returning 
from work exploded and caught fire. In September, 2 
maintenance employees at Winnipeg Airport were killed 
when a tire, part of a wheel assembly which they were 
changing, blew up because it had been inflated to exces- 
sive pressure. 


Of the 160 fatalities reported, the largest number, 33 
or 20.6 per cent, occurred in the transportation industry 
(see Table H, p. 156, for complete statistics). Twenty- 
nine fatalities occurred in mining, 28 in construction, 
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25 in manufacturing, 14 in forestry and in public ad- 
ministration, 6 in trade, 5 in agriculture, 3 in service, 
2 in fishing and none in finance. There was one fatality 
reported with no specific industry. 


Table H indicates that, for the seven age groups ana- 
lyzed: 27.5 per cent of the fatalities were 25 to 34; 20.6 
per cent were 35 to 44; 17.5 per cent were 45 to 54; 
12.5 per cent were 20 to 24; 11.9 per cent were 55 to 
64; 5.0 per cent were 14 to 19; and 3.8 per cent were 
65 and over. For two fatalities, or 1.2 per cent, no ages 
were reported for the workmen involved. 


The occupational group of craftsmen incurred the largest 
number of fatalities—53—which was 33.1 per cent of the 
total, whereas there were no fatalities recorded for pro- 
fessional workers, and only | fatality for the sales group. 


Table H indicates also that most of the reported acci- 
dents were the result of being struck by objects. Of the 
total number of fatalities, 46 or 28.8 per cent occurred 
in this way; falls and slips were the cause of another 
33, or 20.6 per cent; and collisions or derailments re- 
sulted in yet another 28, or 17.4 per cent of the total. 
Inhalation accounted for only one fatality, or 0.6 per 
cent of the total, and no fatalities were attributed to 
the striking-against type of accident. 


Preliminary reports indicate that there were no fatalities 
in Prince Edward Island for the third quarter of 1970. 
The 160 fatalities were recorded by province as follows: 
3 in Newfoundland, 7 in each of Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick, 13 in Quebec, 72 in Ontario, 10 in Manitoba, 
7 in Saskatchewan, 14 in Alberta, 25 in British Colum- 
bia, and 2 in the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
Revised figures for the third quarter of 1970 will be 
published in the May 1971 issue of The Labour Gazette. 





Consumer, October 





The consumer price index (1961 = 100) advanced 0.1 per 
cent to 130.3 in October from 130.2 in September, and 
was 2.8 per cent higher than in October 1969. Increases. 
of 0.8 per cent to 0.9 per cent for the housing, clothing 
and health and personal care indexes counteracted the 
1.2 per cent decline in the food component. The housing 
index advanced mainly because of shelter increases, 
especially for homeownership. Increased professional 
fees were responsible for the rise in the health and 
personal care index. The rise in the clothing component 
was normal for this time of year, reflecting increases’ 
associated with the introduction of new winter lines. A 
substantial decline in food prices, which was larger than 
the usual September-to-October decrease, was account- 
ed for by price cuts on a wide range of items. 


The food index declined to 128.5 from 130.0, but was 
0.5 per cent higher than a year earlier. With the excep- 
tion of restaurant meals, the prices of more than three 
quarters of the food items decreased. Beef prices de- 
clined 2.4 per cent, but were 3.7 per cent higher than 
a year earlier; and pork prices declined 1.1 per cent, 
but were more than 10 per cent lower than a year earlier, 
Poultry prices increased 4.0 per cent, but were 8 per 
cent lower than in September 1969. Some stable pack- 
aged goods recorded unusual declines. Baby food prices 
decreased by about 10 per cent as a result of specials 
in a number of major cities; flour and soda biscuit prices 
also declined. Some grocery items were lower in price, 
but many staple foods were virtually unchanged, or 
recorded minor increases. Prices for bread advanced 0.5 
per cent, for butter 0.2 per cent, and for fresh milk were 
unchanged. Egg prices declined 1.0 per cent to almost 
18 per cent below their level of a year earlier. Fruit 
prices dropped 3.6 per cent, apples 20 per cent, and 
some canned fruits and juices by an average of about 
1 per cent. The vegetable component increased 1.8 per 
cent as higher prices for tomatoes, celery and lettuce 
outweighed declines for other fresh and canned vegeta- 
bles. Restaurant meal prices rose 0.3 per cent and were 
4.8 per cent higher than in October 1969. 


The index for food at home declined 0.2 per cent below 
its level of a year ago. Mainly because of increased 
shelter prices, the housing index advanced 0.8 per cent 
from 131.8, and was 5.1 per cent higher than a year 
ago. The home-ownership component rose 1.8 per cent 
to a level 9.5 per cent higher than a year earlier. 
The largest increases were 3.3 per cent for mortgage 


| 
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interest, 1.6 per cent for repairs, and 1.2 per cent for 


new houses. Increased prices for some building materials 


and generally higher wages in the construction trades 
were mainly responsible for the increase in the new 
‘houses and repair items. Residential property taxes 
moved up 0.8 per cent, and rents by only 0.3 per cent. 
The household operation component advanced by 0.2 
per cent because of higher prices for fuel, lighting and 
furniture. These increases were partially off-set by de- 


clines in household textiles, utensils, equipment and 








_ supplies. 


_ The clothing index rose 0.9 per cent to 128.2 from 127.0, 
and was 1.7 per cent above its October 1969 level. Higher 
_ prices were recorded for most items of women’s wear, 
' men’s wear, footwear, and children’s wear. Prices of 


women’s winter coats and rayon dresses increased after 
the end-of-season sales; these increases were partly offset 
by declines in fur coats and hosiery prices. The piece 
goods index recorded the only decline in the clothing 
component, down 0.2 per cent because of a number 
of sales. 
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The transportation index declined 0.1 per cent to 125.2 
from 125.3, but was 3.6 per cent above its October 1969 
level. The October decrease reflected a 1.3 per cent 
decline in the travel component. Rail fares were 3.2 per 
cent lower, but were partially offset by a 1.6 per cent 
increase in inter-city bus fares. Automobile operation 
and local transportation components were unchanged. 


Mainly because of higher professional fees, the health 
and personal care index advanced 0.8 per cent to 141.2 
from 140.2, and was 3.7 per cent above the October 1969 
level. Dentists’ fees rose by an average of 3.1 per cent 
across the country and in provinces not under Medicare 
programs, doctors’ fees increased 1.2 per cent, and opti- 
cal care fees 1.9 per cent. Personal care supplies were 
practically unchanged in price, as an increase for bar 
soap was offset by decreases for a number of other 
toiletry items. 


Owing entirely to an increase in the recreation compo- 
nent, the recreation and reading index advanced 0.1 per 
cent to 133.1 from 133.0, and was 3.9 per cent above 
the October 1969 level. Admissions to sports events 
increased by 1.2 per cent, as higher charges were record- 
ed for bowling in most cities. The tobacco and alcohol 
index was unchanged from its level of 126.4 in Sep- 
tember 1970 and October 1969. 


City consumer, October 


The consumer price index (1961 = 100) decreased in all 
regional cities and city combinations except Halifax, 
where a 0.2 per cent increase was registered. The declines 
ranged from 0.6 per cent in Montreal to 0.1 per cent 
in St. John’s. 


Food indexes decreased in all major centres because 
of lower prices for meat and many fresh produce items. 
The components for housing, clothing, and health and 
personal care advanced in nine cities; and recreation 
and reading indexes moved up in eight major centres. 
The transportation index registered mixed movements; 
tobacco and alcohol components were unchanged. 
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Other price index changes were: Montreal —0.7 to 123.6; 
Saskatoon-Regina —0.7 to 122.1; Winnipeg —0.5 to 
127.1; Saint John —0.4 to 123.4; Edmonton-Calgary —0.4 
to 125.7; Ottawa —0.2 to 127.5; Toronto —0.2 to 127.1; 
Vancouver —0.2,:to 123.35 St Johns —OleitowiZ 2. 
Halifax +0.2 to 124.3. 


Wholesale 


The general wholesale index (1935-39=100) was un- 
changed from the revised September index of 284.5. It 
was 0.4 per cent higher than the October 1969 index 
of 283.4. Five of the eight major group indexes were 
higher, and three declined. 


The non-metallic minerals products group index ad- 
vanced 2.5 per cent in October to 220.1 from 214.8 on 
price increases for fuels. The chemical products group 
index increased 1.4 per cent to 228.4 from 225.3. Higher 
prices for unmanufactured tobacco, grains, fresh fruits, 
and livestock and poultry feeds were responsible for an 
increase, OL Od per. cents to 23972) irom 237 dinaihe 
vegetable products group index. There were minor in- 
creases in two major group indexes—textile products to 
257.0 from 256.9 and iron products to 305.8 from 305.7. 


The animal products group index declined 1.2 per cent 
to 316.9 from 320.6 on lower prices for livestock, fishery 
products, and fresh and cured meats. A decline of 1.1 
per cent to 272.0 from 275.1 in the non-ferrous metals 
products group index reflected lower prices for refined 
copper (export sales), and lead and its products. The 
wood products group index declined slightly to 375.5 
from 375.6 


U.S. consumer, October 


The United States consumer price index (1957-59 = 100), 
seasonally adjusted, increased 0.5 per cent in October, 
for the second consecutive month, to 137.4. It was 5.9 
per cent higher than a year ago. 


On the average, food prices were at about the same 
level as five months ago. There were increases of 5.4 
per cent in the price of new automobiles, 0.4 per cent 
in the cost of household durable goods, and | per cent 
in gas, electricity, fuel oil and coal. Women’s and girls’ 
apparel increased 1.3 per cent, gasoline 1.3 per cent, 
and reading and recreation, 0.2 per cent. Although 
average food prices in grocery stores were stable, the 
price of restaurant meals continued to advance, with 
an October increase of 0.4 per cent. 


British retail, August 


The British index of retail prices (January 16, 
1962 = 100) was 140.8 at August 18 compared with 140.9 | 
at July 21 and 131.8 at August 19, 1969. 


The index for items of food whose prices show) 
significant seasonal variations—home-killed lamb, fresh 
and smoked fish, eggs, fresh vegetables and fresh 
fruit—was 132.0, and for all other items of food it was 
141.5. There were reductions in the average prices of 
potatoes, runner beans, tomatoes, other fresh vegetables 
and fresh fruits. The index for the food group as a whole 
declined to 139.5, compared with 142.1 in July. The 
index for foods, the prices of which show seasonal varia- 
tion, dropped 12 per cent to 132.0 compared with 150.0 
in July. 


Housing: In this group as a whole, the index rose to 
159.3 compared with 158.8, mainly because of an in- 
crease in the average level of rents for unfurnished 
dwellings. Fuel and light: There were increases in the 
levels of prices of household coal and coke, and the 
index for the group as a whole rose to 143.1 from 142.1 
in July. Clothing and footwear: Because of an increase 
in the average level of prices of women’s outerwear, 
the index for this group advanced to 124.6 from 123.4 
in July. Transport and vehicles: As a result of higher 
bus fares in many areas, and increases in Underground 
rail fares in London, an increase in the average level 
of prices of second-hand cars, the group index advanced 
to 134.7 from 132.9 in July. Miscellaneous goods: There 
were increases in the average levels of prices of many 
articles included in this group, and the group index rose 
to 144.1 compared with 143.3. Services: An advance 
in the average level of charges for admission to football 
matches was responsible for an increase in this group 
index as a whole to 157.1 from 156.0 in July. Meals 
bought and consumed outside the home: There was an 
increase of more than | per cent in the average level 
of prices in this group, and the index rose to 147.7 
compared with 146.2 in July. 
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Initial and renewal claims filed: 


_ Beneficiaries (weekly average) 


* Monthly average. 


_ The number of initial and renewal claims filed in Can- 
ada in September increased by 15,000 or 14 per cent 
over the previous month to 121,000. This increase, evi- 
dent in all regions, exceeded 25 per cent in Prince 
_ Edward Island, Manitoba and Saskatchewan. Renewal 
claims, which increased 17 per cent nationally, increased 
by more than 40 per cent in Prince Edward Island and 
_ Nova Scotia. As was the case last month, renewal claims 
comprised approximately 30 per cent of all claims filed. 





Compared with the same month of last year the number 
of claims filed increased by 34 per cent. Increases of 
_ greater than 50 per cent occurred in Manitoba, Alberta 
| and British Columbia. And renewal claims in Alberta 
increased 152 per cent. 


In contrast to the increase in the number of claims filed, 
| the national claimant count decreased by 17,000 or 4 
per cent from the count at the end of August to 391,000. 
Decreases ranging from 4 to 16 per cent in most prov- 
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Cumulative Data 





12 

Jan. months 

to ending 

Sept. Aug. Sept. Sept. Sept. 
1970 1970 1969 1970 1970 


(in thousands) 





== 5,667 5,518 =— n= 

121 106 - 90 1,559 2,149 
84 1p 64 1,159 1,602 
37 31 26 400 547 

391 409 260 548 * SOO 

221 299 166 414* 35i = 
1,106 1,194 745 15,892 18,484 
Daas $41,377 $24,008 $542,034 $643,176 
$34.11 $34.66 Dawe $34.11 $34.80 


inces were offset by increases in the claimant counts 
of Québec, Manitoba and Saskatchewan. Approximately 
60 per cent of all claimants in the current month were 
male. 


Compared with the same month of last year, the current 
claimant count was 131,000 or 51 per cent higher. This 
increase was reflected in all provinces except New- 
foundland where the count was unchanged. A substan- 
tial portion of this increase can be accounted for by 
the relatively large increases in the male claimant counts 
in Manitoba, Alberta and British Columbia. 


The average weekly estimate of beneficiaries in Sep- 
tember, 221,000, was 26 per cent lower than in August 
but 34 per cent higher than in September 1969. Benefit 
payments totalled $37.7 million in September, $41.4 
million in August and $24.0 million in September 1969. 
The average weekly-benefit payments for these three 
months were $34.11 in September 1970, $34.66 in Au- 
gust 1970 and $32.22 in September 1969. 
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The strait jacket 
of restrictive legislation 


The present system of free collective bargaining is in 
great jeopardy in this country, thinks Prof. Roy Brook- 
bank, formerly Director of the Masters Degree Program 
in Business Administration, and Chairman of the De- 
partment of Commerce, Dalhousie University. 


Prof. Brookbank, who is now at the University of 
Toronto on sabbatical leave, told some 200 delegates 
attending a one-day Joint Labour-Management Confer- 
ence at Dalhousie University last October that legisla- 
tion is now being introduced by provincial governments 
in terms of controlling the system, often over the objec- 
tions of key principals in the collective bargaining sys- 
tem. The conference was sponsored by the Canada 
Department of Labour, the Nova Scotia Department 
of Labour and the Nova Scotia Joint Labour-Manage- 
ment Committee. 


“A free system of collective bargaining depends primarily 
on the active participation of the two principals involved,” 
Brookbank said. “Restrictive legislation, although it may 
seem to solve current problems, can undermine the total 
system and thus cause more problems that it cures.” 


He pointed out that it has now been about 10 years 
since Mr. Justice A. H. MacKinnon produced his 
“Fact-Finding Enquiry on Labour Legislation in Nova 
Scotia,” (L. G. 1962, p. 507) Mr. Justice MacKinnon 
was asked to investigate the practice of having unions 
and managements presenting individual briefs to the 
Government in an attempt to bring about legislative 
changes that would give them “one-upmanship” over 
the opposing side. “Judge MacKinnon told employers 
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and unions: ‘You have the right to keep on doing this 
if you wish, but if you keep this up, you'll be in such 
a legislative strait jacket that you will have little flexibi- 
lity or control. The same dangers of over-legislation are 
now evident across the country’,” Brookbank said, ad- 
ding that labour-management co-operation may be the 
illegitimate son of labour relations, but he still might 
be able to pay off the mortgage and save the farm. 


He pointed out that, although 96 per cent of collective 
agreements in this country were still settled amicably, 
settlement often occurs because one side or the other 
doesn’t feel it has adequate power to back up further 
argument. There is always, in a democratic system, some 
kind of imbalance, he said, but the democratic system 
makes constant adjustment the main issue, not perfec- 
tion or “peace at any price.” Labour-management con- 
sultation, he said, is a far better alternative than external 
controls in solving problems. 


“We are interested today in finding specific ways in 
which profits and productivity can be increased in Nova 
Scotian industry,” he said. “We are interested also in 
how the wages of Nova Scotian workers can be in- 
creased.” It is virtually impossible, he believes, to 
achieve these goals independently of one another. 


Brookbank’s concluding remarks were: “You cannot 
have efficiency and productivity without the co-operation 
of labour; and if a worker is seeking a higher income, 
there is no way that he can get this without the co-opera- 
tion of management. The task today is to see if and 
how it can be done through labour-management consul- 
tation.” 
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The world is on the threshold of a critical changeover 
in the labour force, according to Kalmen Kaplansky, 
Director of the Canada Branch of the ILO. “The com- 
position of the labour force and of the trade union move- 
ment is changing rapidly,” Mr. Kaplansky said in a recent 
interview. “It’s the end of an era. The skilled and semi- 
skilled blue-collar worker who has pioneered and built, 
and has been the backbone of the labour movement, 
no longer holds a monopoly on trade unionism. The 
professional workers, medical men, chemists, and uni- 
versity graduates, who are no longer individually em- 


ployed, have brought about a need for collective repre- 





sentation. And these skilled professionals are bringing 
about new attitudes and new approaches to policy, to 
discipline, to management.” 


Recently returned to Canada after a tour of various 
European countries, during which he interviewed indus- 


trial relations experts on behalf of the International 
Institute for Labour Studies in Geneva, Kaplansky re- 
_ ported that he had talked to some 80 persons altogether. 


Each country, he said, owing to diversity of interests, 


- geographic location, trade policy, ethnic, political and 
religious background, and participation or non-partici- 
_ pation in economic blocks, has an individual approach 


to industrial relations. But the one common denominator 


_was the influx of professionals into the trade union 
_ movement. 


As well as having national trade union federations for 
blue-collar and white-collar workers, Sweden has a third 
organization called the Swedish Academicians Central 
Organization (SACO) for the best-paid workers with the 
most responsibility. Geared at first to university gradu- 
ates only, SACO now caters to any person holding a 
key position. 


The residual rights of management are protected by the 
Swedish Employers Confederation (SAF). “Article 32 
of the SAF Constitution states that employers have the 
sole prerogative to hire and fire, thus protecting the 
vested rights of management,” Kaplansky said. “The 
association has until recently rather rigidly enforced this 
provision, unless specifically forbidden to do so by col- 
lective labour agreements. This unchallenged right of 
management to hire and fire will, in future, become 
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a very contentious issue. It has already caused a great 
deal of difficulty.” 


In many countries, there was also a growing disenchant- 
ment with national agreements. “Most of the things that 
concern workers are not reflected in these agreements,” 
he said. He predicted that, in the future, a large part 
of the collective bargaining negotiations will be done at 
the local plant level. 


Industrial relations practictioners, he continued, were 
not overly concerned about the progressive invasion of 
the multi-national corporations. The big corporations 
would be tolerated as long as they posed no threat to 
the sovereign power of the state, Mr. Kaplansky said, 
but a few envisage international collective bargaining 
in the forseeable future. Dissimilarity of political, eco- 
nomic and social climates, availability or unavailability 
of skilled labour, and the different working and social 
conditions in various countries would militate against 
international collective bargaining becoming a serious 
factor in industrial relations. 


“There is a general belief in Europe that industrial 
relations is a conflict situation,” Mr. Kaplansky said. 
As one practitioner told him: “You may find a Sea of 
Tranquillity on the moon, but you'll never find one in 
industrial relations on earth.” 





Report on the UIC advisory committee 


The operations of the Unemployment Insurance Fund 
during the fiscal year 1969-70 resulted in a surplus of 
about $76 million, says the report of the Unemployment 
Insurance Advisory Committee for the year ending 
March 31, 1970. This left a balance in the Fund on 
March 31 of $458 million, compared with a balance of 
$382 million on April 1, 1969. The net revenue in 1969- 
70 from contributions, penalties and interest on invest- 
ments was $618 million. Total benefits paid during the 
year were $542 million. 


The higher revenue from contributions during the past 
year reflects two factors. One is the increase in the 
number of workers covered by unemployment insur- 
ance, because of the growth of the labour force and 
the substantial increase made to the insured segment 
in June 1968, when the insurable earnings ceiling for 
salaried employees was raised to its present level of 
$7,800 a year. It is estimated that between 75 and 80 
per cent of all wage and salary earners are now covered. 
The second factor was the effect of adding additional 
contribution classes in the middle of 1968 at the upper 
end of the earnings scale. This became fully effective 
during 1969-70. The higher aggregate benefit payments 
in 1969-70 can also be attributed, in large part, to the 
higher rates of weekly benefit established in 1968 for 
unemployed persons in the new higher contributory 
ranges. These rates came into effect by degrees on claims 
that began after the middle of 1968. 


As a consequence of this new benefit rate structure, the 
concentration of claimants in the top benefit class has 
been considerably diminished. Of all claims established 
in the first six months of 1968, 53 per cent were in the 
old top class. This concentration indicated that the 
maximum benefit rate then provided by the Act had 
not kept pace with the rising level of average earnings. 
In 1969, only 24 per cent of all claims established were 
qualified to receive benefit at the new top rate, showing 
that the new rate structure adopted in 1968 was more 
equitably related to current rates of earnings. 


The forecast made by the Actuary a year ago as to the 
probable experience of the Fund during 1969-70, esti- 
mated a likely surplus of about $125 million. That 
estimate was subject to several assumptions concerning 
the rate of unemployment during the rest of the fiscal 
year and other matters. Some of the assumptions were 
not realized: in particular, unemployment worsened; 
and the actual surplus was slightly under $76 million. 


In the current fiscal year, ending March 31, 1971, it is 
estimated that the Fund will decline and that the 1970-71 
operations will probably show a deficit. The amount of 
the deficit will depend largely on what rate of unemploy- 
ment is experienced during the year, and is, therefore, 
difficult to forecast accurately; but the range is likely 
to be from $30 million to $130 million. The two limits 
have been obtained on the assumption of an unemploy- 
ment level—both for the entire fiscal year and for the 
last fiscal quarter—of 5'’2 per cent and 6/2 per cent, 
subject in either case to a slight modification based on 
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the actual results during April and May, 1970. This will 
probably not create any problem for the Fund in meet- 
ing its obligations during 1970-71, in view of the substan- 
tial balance of some $460 million in the Fund at the 
beginning of the current fiscal year. 


The Committee has been provided with information and 
explanations concerning the proposals for amending the 
Unemployment Insurance Act contained in the White 
Paper, “Unemployment Insurance in the 70s,” issued 
by the Government on June 17, 1970. The Committee 
is reviewing the proposals, and intends to convey its 
advice and recommendations to the Minister of Labour 
in a separate report. 





The Committee has again urged the Government to 
amend the Unemployment Insurance Act to give a longer 
interval after the end of the fiscal year for the Committee 


UIC Statistics 


SAAR PASE TSS NT gE SN PIE ED PE TS ARE SR SE ITS HL TTR NT OE BE ECS 


Balancenne tinder e, eens a. 
Increase in balance from previous year... 


Contributions from employers and employees... 


Contributions from the Government of Canada... 
Amount collected in penalties.......... 


MMNTEHESTROMMGIVeESDINGIUSescween neers tert eet Wa, Peers eecen cede an eae 


Total net revenue. hiss 

Ordinary benefit payments... 
Seasonal benefit payments... 

Total benefit payments... 

Excess of revenue over expenditure... 


Fishing coverage 


Contributions from employees and employers..................... 
Contributions from Government of Canada 
Benefit payments. . = tne as ene a ne le 
Excess of benefit payments | over - contributions meee 


Other statistics 


Number of initial claims for unemployment insurance received... 
Average number of benefit weeks paid... 
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to prepare its annual statutory report on the condition 
of the Fund. Section 89 of the Act requires that the 
Committee make this report not later than July 31. The 
Committee has found, on numerous occasions, that this 
requirement makes it impossible to give adequate study 
to the financial reports and operating statistics on which 
its report has to be based. There is a considerable delay 
after the end of the fiscal year at March 31 before all 
the year-end adjustments are made by the administra- 
tive branches, and some of these adjustments materially 
affect the financial and other statements that are then 
supplied to the Committee. 


As a result, the information is not usually printed and 
made available to the Committee until late in July—and 
sometimes only a day or two before it meets to prepare 
its report. In these circumstances, the Committee claims, 
it cannot make a competent assessment of the informa- 
tion for the purpose of discharging its statutory function. 


at end of March 


1970 1969 1968 1967 


(in thousands of dollars) 


an tie die $ 458,142 $ 382,340 $ 302,652 $ 258,203 
1 ARE eee 75,802 79,688 44,449 116,720 
491,783 433,130 347,458 343,853 
98,357 86,626 69,491 68,771 
164 Al 188 172 
27,556 18,850 15,894 10,931 
aoe 617,860 538,777 433,031 AQBY27 
440,839 373,930 316,465 251,209 
101,219 85,159 IPAM 55,798 
542,059 459,089 388,582 307,007 
75,802 79,688 44,449 116,720 
1,478 1,338 1,284 1,387 
296 268 Dai, Qe 
13,236 12,509 11,576 10,845 
11,462 10,903 10,026 9,197 
(numbers) 
1,451,000 1,380,000 1,389,000 1,213,000 
14.7 14.8 Wig? 12.6 





The Canada Labour Relations Board met for three days 
during November. It granted seven applications for 
certification, rejected three, and ordered two representa- 
tion votes. During the month, the Board received 10 
applications for certification and one request for review 
of an earlier decision. It also granted one request for 
review. 


Applications for certification granted 


Seafarers’ International Union of Canada on behalf of 
a unit of unlicensed personnel employed by Desgagnés 
Transport Inc., St-Joseph-de-la-Rive, Qué. (LG 1969, 
p. 683) (Reasons for judgment published as Supplement 
Nor 1971): 


Le Syndicat des Journalistes de Montréal Inc. (CSN) 
on behalf of a unit of personnel employed at Radio 
Station CHEF, Granby, Qué., by La Voix de lEst 
Limitée, Granby, Qué. (LG, Jan., p. 49). 


Local 2499, United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America, on behalf of a unit of carpenters 
and apprentices employed in the Yukon Territory by 
Yukon Construction Company Limited, Edmonton, 
Alta: (LG, Ney.,1970, p. 798): 


International Union of Operating Engineers, Local 115, 
on behalf of a unit of heavy construction equipment 
operators and mechanics employed in the Yukon Terri- 
tory by G & G Equipment Co. Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. 
(LG, Dec, 1970, p. 881). 
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Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of 
North America, Local P-319, on behalf of a unit of 
employees of United Grain Growers Limited, Winnipeg, 
Man., employed in its Seed Department, Western Re- 
gion, at Edmonton, Alta. (LG, Dec. 1970, p. 881). 
Certain of the employees affected had intervened. 


International Association of Machinists and Aerospace 
Workers on behalf of a unit of employees of Québecair 
Inc., Dorval, Qué., employed in its Computing, Ac- 
counting, Administration and Maintenance Depart- 
ments (LG, Dec. 1970, p. 881). Certain of the employ- 
ees affected had intervened. 


J. Kearns Transport Ltd. Drivers Association on behalf 
of a unit of drivers employed by J. Kearns Transport 
Ltd., Regina, Sask. (LG, Dec. 1970, p. 881). 


Applications for certification rejected 


Truckers, Cartagemen, Construction and Building Ma- 
terial Employees, Local 362, International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America, applicant, and Bekins Moving & Storage 
Company (Alberta) Ltd. Calgary, Alta., respondent 
(Ge Dec io 710y pacsu). 


International Alliance of Theatrical Stage Employees 
and Moving Picture Machine Operators of the United 
States and Canada, applicant, and Radio Dartmouth 
Limited, Dartmouth, N.S., respondent (CFDR) (LG, 
Jan., p. 49). 


Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of 
North America, applicant, Tyler Transport Limited, 
Acton, Ont., respondent, and David Ernest Hall, inter- 
vener (LG, Jan., p. 49). 


Representation votes ordered 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, Local 
530, applicant, Huron Cable TV Limited, Sarnia, Ont., 


respondent, and D. Singleton, et al., interveners (LG, 
Nov. 1970, p. 798) (Returning officer: K. Hulse). 
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United Transportation Union, applicant, Ontario 
Northland Railway, North Bay, Ont., respondent, and 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, intervener (LG, 
Dec. 1970, p. 881). Names of both unions will appear 
on the ballot (Returning officer: H. A. Fisher). 


Applications for certification received 


International Association of Machinists and Aerospace 
Workers on behalf of a unit of contamination, and R.LS. 
monitor operators employed at Pinawa, Man., by 
Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, Ottawa, Ont. (In- 
vestigating Officer: A. E. Koppel). 


International Union of Operating Engineers, Local 115, 
on behalf of a unit of loaders employed on the “Island 
Forester” by Island Tug and Barge Limited, Vancouver, 
B.C. (Investigating Officer: A. A. Franklin). 


L’Association des Employés de Provost Cartage, Inc., 
on behalf of a unit of employees of Provost Cartage 
Inc., Ville d’Anjou, Qué. (Investigating Officer: S. T. 
Payne). 


Seafarers’ International Union of Canada, on behalf of 
a unit of unlicensed personnel employed by La Com- 
pagnie de Navigation Desgagné Ltée., Montreal, Qué. 
(Investigating Officer: S. T. Payne). 


International Association of Machinists and Aerospace 
Workers on behalf of a unit of security guards and fire 
guards employed by Canadian Pacific Air Lines, Limit- 
ed, Vancouver, B.C. (Investigating Officer: G. W. 
Rogers). 


Syndicat des Journalistes de Montreal on behalf of a 
unit of employees of Radio-Drummond Limitce 
(CHRD-AM & CHRD-FM), Drummondville, Que. (In- 
vestigating Officer: R. G. Dorion). 


L’Union des Employés de Service d’Edifices, Local 298, 
on behalf of a unit of employees of Nation-Wide Interior 
Maintenance Co. Ltd., Montreal, Qué. (Investigating 
Officer: R. G. Dorion). 
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Building Material, Construction and Fuel Truck Drivers 
Union, Local 213, International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, on behalf of a unit of drivers employed in 
the Yukon Territory by Humphrey Construction Ltd., 
Whitehorse, Y.T. (Investigating Officer: G. W. Rogers). 


Pinawa Fire Fighters Association, AECL, Local F-160, 
International Association of Fire Fighters, on behalf of 
a unit of fire fighters employed at Pinawa, Man., by 
Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, Ottawa, Ont. (In- 
vestigating Officer: A. E. Koppel). 


Canadian Bus Drivers’ Union on behalf of a unit of 
bus drivers employed by Trailways of Canada Limited, 
Thornhill, Ont. (carrying on business under the name 
of Travelways) (Investigating Officer: K. E. Hulse). 


Requests for review under Sec. 61 (2) of the Act 


The Board received a request from National Union of 
Operating Engineers of Canada, Local 14850, Interna- 
tional Union of District 50, Allied and Technical 
Workers of the United States and Canada, seeking to 
have its current name substituted for its former name, 
the National Union of Operating Engineers of Canada, 
Local 14850, District 50, United Mine Workers of 
America, in the certificate issued by the Board on April 
19, 1964 (LG 1964, p. 395) certifying the said union 
as the bargaining agent of a unit of employees of Robin 
Hood Flour Mills Ltd. (now Robin Hood Multifoods 
Limited) Montreal, Qué. 


The Board granted a request for review made by Syndi- 
cat du Transport Routier seeking amendment of the 
Board’s Order of Certification issued on April 30, 1963, 
in respect of a unit of employees of Roberval Express 
Limitée, Chambord, Qué. The Board amended its Order 
of Certification by substituting the present name of the 
bargaining agent in place of its previous name of Le 
Syndicat national des employés de Vindustrie du ca- 
mionnage, Saguenay-Lac St-Jean, Inc. (LG, Jan., p. 
50). 
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Conciliation 


During November the Minister of Labour appointed 
conciliation officers to deal with the following disputes: 


Aqua Transportation Limited, Vancouver, B.C., and 
Canadian Merchant Service Guild (Conciliation Officer: 
D. H. Cameron). 


Radio Futura Ltée (CKVL-AM and CKVL-FM) Ver- 
dun, Qué., and Le Syndicat général de la radio (CSN) 
CKVL (Conciliation Officer: R. G. Dorion). 


Davie Shipbuilding Limited, Levis, Qué., and Canadian 
Marine Officers Union (Conciliation Officer: S. T. 
Payne). 


McNeil Transport Limited, Brockville, Ont., and Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers, Local 
91 (representing office workers) (Conciliation Officer: 
K. Hulse). 


Eastern Telephones and Telegraph Company, Sydney 
Mines, N.S., and International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, Local 2096 (Conciliation Officer: C. A. Ogden). 


Stanrock Uranium Mines Limited, Elliot Lake, Ont., 
and United Steelworkers of America (Conciliation 
Officer: H. A. Fisher). 


CP Air, Vancouver International Airport, and Brother- 
hood of Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees (representing 
clerical employees in accounting office, Vancouver) 
(Conciliation Officer: D. H. Cameron). 
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Boyd’s Express Limited, Montréal, Qué., and Transport 
Drivers, Warehousemen and Helpers Union, Local 106 
(Conciliation Officer: R. G. Dorion). 


General Aviation Services Ltd., Montréal International 
Airport, and Lodge 2300, International Association of 
Machinists and Aerospace Workers (Conciliation 
Officer: S. T. Payne). 


Settlements by conciliation officers 


Eastern Provincial Airways (1963) Limited, Gander, 
Nfid., and International Association of Machinists and 
Aerospace Workers, Lodge 1763 (representing clerical 
and office workers) (Conciliation Officer: W. J. Gillies) 
(LG, Jan., p. 46). 


General Aviation Services Ltd., Toronto International 
Airport, and District Lodge 717, International Associa- 
tion of Machinists and Aerospace Workers (Conciliation 
Officer: K. Hulse) (LG, Jan., p. 46). 


The J. P. Porter Company Limited, Dartmouth, N.S. 
(Marine Service Employees, Dartmouth Plant), and In- 
ternational Union of Marine & Shipbuilding Workers 
of Canada, Local 13 (Conciliation Officer: C. A. Ogden) 
(LG, Decs1970> p. 3.78). 


Continental Explosives Ltd., Vancouver, B.C., and Ca- 
nadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and General 
Workers (Conciliation Officer: D. H. Cameron) (LG, 
Nov. 1970, p. 794). 


British Yukon Navigation Company Limited, Van- 
couver, B.C., and Canadian Merchant Service Guild 
(Conciliation Officer: D. H. Cameron) (LG, Sept. 1970, 
p. 659). 


Disputes settled by mediation 


B.C. Towboat Owners’ Association (representing certain 
member companies) and Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway, Transport and General Workers (mediation 
services provided by Industry Specialist D.S. Tysoe) 
(LG, Sept.1970, p. 660). 
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B.C. Towboat Owners’ Association (representing certain 
member companies) and Seafarers’ International Union 
of Canada (mediation services provided by Industry 
Specialist, D. S. Tysoe) (LG, Nov. 1970, p. 795). 


Conciliation boards fully constituted 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation established 
in October to deal with a dispute between Genaire 
(1961) Limited, Malton, Ont., and District Lodge 717, 
International Association of Machinists and Aerospace 
Workers (LG, Jan., p. 47) was fully constituted in 
November with the appointment of R. G. Geddes, 
Toronto, as chairman. Mr. Geddes was appointed by 
the Minister on the joint recommendation of the other 
two members of the Board, company nominee [an F. 
Rankin, Port Credit, Ont., and union nominee W. G. 
Carson, Dundas, Ont. 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation established 
in May to deal with a dispute between Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation and Le Syndicat général du cinéma 
et de la télévision (CSN) (LG, Aug. 1970, p. 585) 
was fully constituted in November with the appointment 
of Prof. Raymond Lachapelle, Montreal, as chairman. 
Prof. Lachapelle was appointed by the Minister in the 
absence of a joint recommendation from the other two 
members of the Board, company nominee Raymond 
Caron, Q.C., and union nominee Jacques Desmarais, 
both of Montréal. 


Conciliation board report received 

British Yukon Navigation Company Limited, Van- 
couver, B.C., and Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers (LG, Dec. 1970, p. 
878) (Full text appears in Supplement No. 9, 1970). 


Report of settlement by conciliation board 


Halterm Limited, Halifax, N.S., and International 
Longshoremen’s Association, Local 269 (LG, Jan., p. 47). 
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Settlements reached after board procedure 


Motor Transport Industrial Relations Bureau of Ontario 
Inc. (representing certain car hauling companies), and 
General Truck Drivers Union, Local 938; Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers, Local 880, and 
Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and Helpers Union, 
Woeal 106.(LG, Dec; 1970) pe 8738). 


Hunt Transport Ltd., Burnaby, B.C., and General Truck 
Drivers and Helpers Union, Local 31 (LG, Jan., p. 
48). 


Northland Shipping (1962) Ltd., Vancouver, B.C., and 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and Gen- 
eral Workers (mediation assistance provided by D. S. 
Tysoe and D. H. Cameron) (LG, Jan., p. 48). 


Northland Navigation Co. Ltd., Vancouver, B.C., and 
Seafarers’ International Union of Canada (mediation 
assistance provided by D. S. Tysoe and D. H. Cameron) 
(LG, Jan., p. 48). 


Conciliation board not appointed 


Charterways Co. Limited—Mississauga Transit System, 
Mississauga, Ont., and Amalgamated Transit Union, 
Division 107 (LG, Jan., p. 46). 


Strike action 


Charterways Co. Limited—Mississauga Transit System, 
Mississauga, Ont., and Amalgamated Transit Union, 
Division 107 (strike commenced November 30, 1970) 
(see above). 


Strike terminated 


McAllister Towing Ltd., Montréal, Qué., and Canadian 
Marine Officers Union (representing Captains and En- 
gineers) (strike terminated November 12, 1970, with 
mediation assistance of C. E. Poirier and G. R. Doucet 
(LG, Jan., p. 48). 
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Part-time employment 
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It should be possible for any worker to work less than 
normal hours before reaching retirement age, and also 
to go on working part time after that age, according 
to a 1968 report sponsored by the Manpower and Social 
Affairs Committee of the Organization for Economic 
Co-operation and Development. 


The report, prepared by Jean Hallaire, Inspector Gener- 
al of the National Economy, France, focuses on the 
importance of the need for part time employment for 
special groups. These groups include: women with fami- 
ly responsibilities; older workers; the physically, emo- 
tionally, and mentally handicapped; and students. This 
summary reviews those parts of the report that relate 
specifically to older or elderly workers. 


The report points out that a system of part-time em- 
ployment enables workers to adjust their daily or weekly 
working hours to suit their capacity and needs. Mr. 
Hallaire suggests that we should try to avoid setting 
an inexorable age limit after which everyone would be 
denied the right to work. Part-time work could then 
become a factor in social as well as economic progress. 
This is only possible, however, if, at all levels concerned, 
there is dialogue between public authorities, employers, 
and unions; the interests and ideals of each must be 
stated, respected and defended. 


In a chapter on the place of part-time employment in 
the future, the author states that, although only an 
infinitesimal minority of elderly persons are affected, 
a policy for their employment should include part-time 
work. He proposes the planning of a chapter for a 
timetable of part-time employment for all sections of 
the population—men and women, young and old—who 
may prefer to work shorter hours. 
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According to the report, in two of the six countries 
visited—Denmark and the United Kingdom—the pro- 
portion of part-time to full-time jobs has greatly in- 
creased since 1951. In Denmark, at the time of this 
report, employers were hiring unskilled part-time 
workers. The author thinks that the Selective Employ- 
ment Tax in the United Kingdom will probably have 
the effect of reducing the number of part-time jobs that, 
in the services sector, had perhaps increased exagger- 
atedly. He concluded that this payroll tax should en- 
courage employers to improve productivity through new 
investments or better management methods. 


The report suggests that the almost certain expansion 
of leisure services during the next few decades will pro- 
bably create a demand for part-time workers. The skills 
of elderly people could be utilized on a part-time basis 
in health resorts, rest homes, sports, cultural activities 
and tourism. The author points out that such partici- 
pation of the elderly in leisure life is of social, political 
and economic value. 


Part-time employment is described as having the same 
characteristics as full-time employment, although a 
part-time employee is slightly more costly to the firm 
than one working full-time. Also, part-time employment 
does not allow for a “factor of flexibility” as does casual 
labour that can be hired and dismissed to suit produc- 
tion requirements. 


In branches of the service sector, however, where there 
is constant expansion, such as in the retail trade, part- 
time employment might provide a factor of flexibility 
where shorter hours meet a specific need. If part-time 
employment is not always beneficial to the national 
economy at the company level, it does contribute to 
growth whenever it attracts previously inactive popula- 
tion groups into the labour market. 


According to Hallaire, before promoting part-time em- 
ployment, the primary effort should be to ensure full 
employment of full-time workers by encouraging and 
facilitating their mobility and resettlement and by voca- 
tional training. The concept of full employment cannot 
be universal in any country, however; it must be sought 
in each branch of activity and in each trade skill. Hal- 
laire proposes that whether or not to advocate appli- 
cations for part-time work should be decided by geo- 
graphical region and by sector of activity, wherever 
manpower availabilities are exhausted. 


Part-Time Employment—Its Extent and its Problems 
(Paris 1968) (No. 6). Organization for Economic Co- 
operation and Development (OECD), Information 
Canada, Ottawa ($2.80). 
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CUB 2945. The claimant filed an application for benefit 
stating that he was last employed as a lather for a 
plastering company. He had had to leave his job because 
he could not find suitable living quarters in the city 
where he worked. He had been living in a camper that 
was involved in an accident and wrecked. As a conse- 
quence, he had to return to where his wife and children 
lived—almost 150 miles from his workplace. He indicat- 
ed that, since 1955, he had been either the owner or 
tenant of a 13-acre fruit farm but, did not consider 
farming his main means of livelihood. His employer 
reported that the claimant had left his $5.05-an-hour 
job without giving a reason; hence the claimant had been 
notified by the insurance officer that he was disqualified 
from receiving benefit because he had left employment 
without just cause. 


In his appeal to the board of referees, the claimant 
complained of the high cost of living in the city where 
he worked, and he stated that he had gone home, ex- 
pecting to find work there, and had filed an application 
for benefit as a last resort. The board came to the 
conclusion that the decision of the insurance officer was 
correct and it unanimously dismissed his appeal. The 
claimant’s union then appealed to the Umpire on the 
grounds that, owing to the high cost of living, the claim- 
ant was unable to send enough money home to justify 
separation from his wife and children. 
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Since his return home, he had not only applied for work 
at four offices of the Canada Manpower Centre but 
had written also to five contractors operating in the area, 
thereby indicating his desire to find employment. The 
union expressed the view that the disqualification should 
be reduced to a period of one week. 


The Commission’s Chief of Entitlement Determination 
observed that it had not been established that the claim- 
ant had attempted to assure himself of reasonable pros- 
pects of work in his home area before giving up his 
employment, that he had been within commuting dis- 
tance of his home at a cost of $10 for the return trip, 
and that separation from his family had not been unduly 
prolonged. Furthermore, the claimant’s wage rate of 
$5.05 an hour could be considered substantial, and the 
expenses he had listed did not warrant his giving up 
his job—especially when he was returning to a farming 
area where opportunities for employment were limited 
at that time of year. The Chief submitted that the deci- 
sion of the board of referees be upheld. 


The Umpire however, came to the conclusion that the 
extenuating circumstances that had prompted the claimant 
to leave his job and return home were sufficient to reduce 
the period of disqualification to four weeks, instead of 
the six weeks originally imposed by the insurance officer. 
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Wage schedules 


During October, the Department of Labour prepared 472 
wage schedules for inclusion in contracts proposed to 
be undertaken by departments of the federal Government 
and its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, 
for works of construction, remodelling, repair or demo- 
lition, and certain services. In the same period, 379 
contracts in these categories were awarded. In addition, 
39 contracts containing the General Fair Wages Clause 
were awarded. 


A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract 
is available on request to trade unions concerned or 
to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution 
of the contract. 


Contracts awarded in October for the manufacture of 
supplies and equipment were: 


No. of Aggregate 
Department Contracts Amount 
CELE TEATS YS SSE a NEN TUF WY 9 I SSD oO EY 
Post Office 3 » —0),390,98 
Supply and Services 122 1,437,443 .00 


During October, the sum of $6,850.89 was collected from 
16 contractors for wage arrears owing their employees 
as a result of the failure of the contractors, or their 
subcontractors, to apply the wage rates and other condi- 
tions of employment required by the schedule of labour 
conditions forming part of their contract. This amount 
is for distribution to the 163 workers concerned. 






Unemployment insurance fund 


During October 1970, 30,075 investigations were com- 
pleted across Canada. Of these, 15,310 were on-premises: 
investigations, and 2,505 were selective investigations to 
verify the fulfilment of statutory conditions. The remain- 
ing 592 formal investigations and 11,668 post-audit: 
investigations were in connection with claimants suspect- 
ed of making false statements to obtain benefits. 


Punitive disqualifications as a result of claimants making 
false statements or misrepresentations numbered 3,792. 
Prosecutions were begun in 138 cases, 137 against 
claimants and one against an employer. This does not 
include employer prosecutions instituted by the Revenue 
Branch. 


Revenue received by the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund in October totalled $50,730,508.23 compared with 
$53,992,336.93 in September and $53,232,057.62 in Oc- 
tober 1969. Benefits paid in October totalled 
$40,365,370.22 compared with $37,737,070.17 in Sep- 
tember and $25,526,509.78 in October 1969. The balance 
in the Fund on October 31, 1970 was $464,772,598.39 
compared with $454,407,460.38 in September and 
$496,569,798.56 at the end of October 1969. 


Employment review 


Total employment in October, at 7,993,000, was un- 
changed from the previous month. Compared with Oc- 
tober 1969, employment was 165,000 or 2.1 per cent 
higher. There was an increase of 21,000 in the number 
of persons unemployed—from 398,000 in September to 
419,000 in October—and a yearly increase of 105,000. 
The labour force (estimates not seasonally adjusted) 
increased by 28,000 to 8,412,000 in October and was 
270,000 or 3.3 per cent higher than a year ago. 


The seasonally adjusted unemployment rate declined for 
the first time this year from 6.9 per cent to 6.6 per cent. 
(Seasonal adjustment is an analytical method used to 
remove the effects of normal seasonal fluctuation from 
the data.) The unadjusted rate of unemployment in 
October was 5.0 per cent, compared with 4.7 per cent 
in September. 


There was an increase of 34,000 in agricultural employ- 
ment between September and October. In the non-agri- 
cultural sector, there were unusually large increases in 
community, business and personal services, 45,000, and 
finance, insurance and real estate, 15,000. The employ- 
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ment increase in trade, 26,000, was about average. There 
were larger-than-usual decreases in employment in con- 
struction, 34,000, and in forestry, 10,000. Changes in 
other industries in this sector were small. 


An increase of 22,000 in the employment of persons 
aged 14 to 24 between September and October was in 
marked contrast to the decreases, or only small increases, 
‘recorded in this age group during the last few years. 
With this increase, employment in this age group was 
45,000 higher than a year ago. The labour force for 
the group rose by 96,000. Employment of men and 
women aged 25 years and over declined slightly, 15,000, 
between September and October. Among men, the de- 
crease was smaller than the September-October reduc- 
tions in recent years. Among women in the same age 
group, employment usually increases between these two 
months. 


! 
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The employment situation was stronger in October after 
a midsummer decline. The seasonally adjusted level of 
employment rose for the second month in succession. 
The increases were particularly noticeable in Ontario, 
and there were gains in the Prairie and Atlantic regions. 
The seasonally adjusted level of employment in British 
Columbia dropped to the August level, reversing the 
gain recorded in September. 


Unemployment 


There was an increase of 21,000 in total unemployment 
between September and October. Among persons aged 
14 to 24 years, there was little change between these 
two months. The increase in unemployment among men 
aged 25 and over was less than usual, and among women 
in this age group, it was higher. Compared with October 
1969, there were 51,000 more unemployed persons aged 
14 to 24, and 54,000 more aged 25 years and over. 


The explanation for the smaller-than-usual rise in na- 
tional unemployment between September and October 
lies in small reductions in Ontario and the Atlantic 
region, and a slightly smaller-than-usual percentage in- 
crease in Québec. 
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The national seasonally adjusted rate of unemployment 
declined from 6.9 per cent in September to 6.6 per cent 
in October, the first monthly reduction in 1970. Consis- 
tent with the changes in the unadjusted data, the sea- 
sonally adjusted rates of unemployment for persons 
aged 14 to 24, and men aged 25 years and over, declined 
in October; the rate for women aged 25 years and over 
increased. The seasonally adjusted rates of unemploy- 
ment declined in Ontario and in the Atlantic region. 
There was no change in Québec and British Columbia. 
The Prairie region was the only area to show an increase. 


U.S. employment review 


Unemployment in October was 4,300,000, unchanged 
from September. The seasonally adjusted rate of unem- 
ployment was 5.6 per cent compared with 5.5 per cent 
in the previous month. The civilian labour force was 
83,175,000. The actual rate of unemployment was 5.1 
per cent compared with the same rate in September. 


Jurisdictional dispute 


Teamsters Union Local 91 versus Domtar Ltd., Trucking 
Division et al. 70 CLLC 16,022 (Ont. L.R.B.) 


This was an application by the Union to be certified 
as bargaining agent for a unit of truck drivers and 
helpers of the company, employed at or working out 
of Cornwall, Ont. 


The company took the position that the unit proposed 
by the applicant was inappropriate. It said that the 
employees at Cornwall came under the direction and 
administration of the company’s terminal in Dorval, 
Qué. All other operations of the company were admin- 
istered from the company’s terminal at Mississauga, Ont. 
The company argued that there should be only two 
appropriate bargaining units—one at Dorval and the 
other at Mississauga. 


On the evidence, the Ontario Labour Relations Board 
found that the company employed five truck drivers 
who were located at Cornwall and who reported to work 
at the premises of Domtar Fine Papers Ltd. in that city. 
They performed the trucking functions of Domtar, tak- 
ing regular loads from Cornwall to Ottawa, Montreal 
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and other points, usually returning to the Cornwall 
location each night. The employees stationed at Corn- 
wall came under the jurisdiction, supervision and ad- 
ministration of the company’s Dorval terminal. There 
was no evidence of any regular interchange between the 
employees stationed at Cornwall and employees stationed 
at any other location where the company employed truck 
drivers. 


The Board held that, although the company’s operations 
at Cornwall were administered from the Dorval termi- 
nal, the company’s employees stationed at Cornwall 
shared a functional coherence and interdependence that 
distingusihed them from employees at other locations. 
The Board accordingly found that the employees at 
Cornwall constituted an appropriate unit, and certified 
the applicant union. 


The company had argued also that the employees were 
covered by an accreditation issued by the Québec De- 
partment of Labour, naming another union as the bar- 
gaining agent for these and other employees at Dorval. 
The Board held that this accreditation covered only 
employees falling within the provincial jurisdiction of 
the Québec Department of Labour and, therefore, did 
not cover employees of the company stationed at Corn- 
wall. 


February credits 


Part-time employment for older workers, p. 124, origi- 
nates with the Section on Older Workers, Manpower 
Utilization Branch, Department of Manpower and Im- 
migration. 


Jurisdictional dispute, p. 127, originates with the Legis- 
lation Branch of the Canada Department of Labour. 


Labour legislation, p. 98, was prepared by the Legisla- 
tion Branch of the Department of Labour. 


Employment fatalities, p. 111, are prepared by the Sur- 
veys Division of the Department of Labour’s Economics 
and Research Branch. The fatalities covered in this 
review involve persons gainfully employed. They oc- 
curred during the course of, or arose out of their em- 
ployment, and they include deaths resulting from indus- 
trial diseases. 


(Note: Statistics on employment fatalities are compiled 
from reports received from the provincial Workmen’s 
Compensation Boards and other official sources. News- 
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paper reports are used to supplement these. For indus- 
tries not covered by workmen’s compensation legisla- 
tion, newspaper reports are the Department’s only 
source of information. It is possible, therefore, that the 
coverage of such industries as agriculture, fishing and 
trapping, and certain of the service groups, is not as 
complete as it is in industries covered by workmen’s 
compensation legislation. Similarly, a small number of 
traffic accidents, which are in fact industrial, may be 
omitted from the department’s records because of lack 
of information in press reports. The number of fatalities 
that occurred during the period under review is usually 
greater than the article and tables indicate. Fatalities 
that were not reported in time for inclusion, however, 
are recorded in supplementary lists, and statistics are 
revised accordingly in the next annual and quarterly 
reviews.) 


Unemployment insurance report, p. 115, originates with 
the Unemployment Insurance and Manpower Section 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. A claimant’s un- 
employment register is placed in the active file at the 
local office as soon as the claim is made. As a result, 
the count of claimants at any given time inevitably 
includes some whose claims are in process. “Claimants” 
should not be interpreted either as “total number of 
beneficiaries” or “total registered clients.” 


Certification before the CLRB, p. 120, is prepared by 
the Employee Representation Branch of the Department 
of Labour, and covers proceedings under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act involving the 
functions of the Canada Labour Relations Board, for 
which the Employee Representation Branch of the De- 
partment is the administrative agency. 


Conciliation before the Minister of Labour, p. 122, origi- 
nates with the Conciliation and Arbitration Branch of 
the Department of Labour, and covers proceedings 
under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act involving the administrative services of the 
Minister of Labour and the Conciliation and Arbitration 
Branch of the Department. 


Photos. NFB: Cover, p. 81, 86, 88, 99, 101, 102, 104, 
106, 109, 110, 129. Public Archives of Canada: p. 84. 
Creative Professional Photographers Ltd., Saskatoon: p. 
96. Thomas Studio, Ottawa: p. 117. 
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Eleven cases were dealt with by the Canadian Railway 
Office of Arbitration on October 14 and 15, 1970. Griev- 
ances were dismissed in 10 cases. 


Case No. 238. Dispute between Algoma Central Railway 
and the United Transportation Union over the cancelling 
of a yard foreman’s shift on a statutory holiday. 


A yard foreman’s shift was cancelled on a statutory 
holiday. He worked only four days in that week, al- 
though he was available for work on five, and he would 
have worked on the holiday had his shift not been 
cancelled. The collective agreement states that a regu- 
larly assigned yardman on a permanent assignment 
must be paid for not less than five days in any one 
week. The company maintained that the yardman was 
not entitled to the payment claimed, because the work- 
week in question was adjusted to four days, and because 
he was not entitled to pay for the holiday as such. The 
agreement provides for general holidays, and it entitles 
employees to be paid for them. The day in question 
was a general holiday. 
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The arbitrator stated that the claimant was not entitled 
to holiday pay, but was entitled to work on the holiday. 
Cancellation of one day’s shift did not change the as- 
signment to a permanent four-day assignment, and the 
claimant’s assignment was for five days a week. He was 
therefore entitled to pay for that assignment, even 
though he was not entitled to a holiday. The arbitrator 
allowed the grievance. 


Case No. 239. Dispute between Algoma Central Railway 
and the United Transportation Union over a claim for 
miles by a trainman. 


A trainman was listed on the spareboard. A passenger 
train arrived at the station, and the conductor of this 
train was removed from service before the train pro- 
ceeded to another station. The trainman in question 
claimed miles from the first railway station to the second 
and back. The company denied the claim. The collective 
agreement states that, when a conductor is removed, 
a spareboard employee is entitled to be called to meet 
the manning provisions of the agreement. When the 
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conductor was removed from the train in question, an 
attempt was made to find a replacement, and the man 
first out on the spareboard was called. In this case, the 
company was not under an obligation to call anyone 
in particular. The grievor did not lose any of the work 
to which he would normally have been entitled, and 
the collective agreement did not require the company 
to look for employees on some other spareboard than 
that covering the assignment. The grievance was there- 
fore dismissed. 


Case No. 240. Dispute between Algoma Central Railway 
and the United Transportation Union over eight hours 
pay for terminal switching. 


A road switcher crew at a railway junction claimed eight 
hours pay for terminal switching, but the claim was 
denied by the company. At the time in question, the 
company had decided to repair the entire truck of a 
certain locomotive. This operation required that sup- 
plies, equipment and personnel be brought to this sta- 
tion from another. This was done. Three tracks had to 
be occupied in order to make repairs to the engine. 
When the repairs were completed, the hoist and work 
cars were collected from the several shop tracks on which 
they were standing and returned to the shop track to 
which they had originally been delivered by a freight 
crew. It is wrong, the arbitrator said, for employ- 
ees—other than a crew entitled to do so under the collec- 
tive agreement—to perform the switching necessary in 
the marshalling of trains; but movement made on the 
shop tracks in connection with repair work does not 
come within that category. The grievance was therefore 
dismissed. 


Case No. 241. Dispute between the CPR and the Broth- 
erhood of Maintenance of Way Employees over the 
interpretation of a clause in the collective agreement. 


The union contended that the clause in question applied 
to line sections as well as yard sections. The company 
contended that it applied only to yard sections. The 
arbitrator found that the agreement dealt only with the 
classification of yard sections present at the time, and 
although some of these could become line sections as 
a result of reclassification, the line sections then in exis- 
tence were not subject to the agreement. The grievance 
was dismissed. 


Case No. 242. Dispute between the Northern Alberta 
Railway Company and the Brotherhood of Maintenance 
of Way Employees over a bench carpenter’s retroactive 


pay. 
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The union claimed that a carpenter was entitled to an 
adjustment in pay of 60 cents an hour for each hour 
that he was assigned to perform bench carpentry work 
during a six-month period, and to an additional 64 cents 
an hour for each hour that he was assigned to perform 
bench carpentry work during the seven months and 12 
days that followed. The union maintained that a car- 
penter who has more than four years experience in his 
trade is entitled to the maximum bench carpenter rate 
when so employed. The company’s position was that 
only time worked as a bench carpenter can be used 
to qualify a carpenter for the maximum bench carpen- 
ter’s rate. 


The essence of the matter, said the arbitrator, was 
whether the grievor’s experience as a carpenter was 
required to be considered in establishing his rate as a 
bench carpenter. The classifications of carpenter and 
bench carpenter are distinct in the collective agreement, 
and the grievor’s experience was mainly as a carpenter; 
he was not a fully experienced bench carpenter when 
he moved to that classification, and was therefore not 
entitled to a higher place on the schedule as a bench 
carpenter. The grievance was dismissed. 


Case No. 243. Dispute between the CPR and the Broth- 
erhood of Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees over a claim 
for one hour’s pay at the pro rata rate for a senior 
warehouseman who did not receive eight hours work on 
a particular day. 


On the day in question, a foreman operated a fork-lift 
truck for an hour. The union contended that an article 
of the collective agreement was violated. The article 
states that, where work is required to be performed that 
is not part of any assignment, it may be performed by 
an available extra or an unassigned employee who 
would otherwise not have 40 hours of work that week; 
in all other cases, the work shall be performed by the 
regular employee. 


The arbitrator noted that the article did not amount 
to a prohibition against the performance of work by 
persons other than members of the bargaining unit, 
whether by supervisors or employees of a subcontractor. 
He said that, if the parties had meant to include a 
provision forbidding the performance of “bargaining 
unit” work by supervisors, they would have done so 
in clear terms. The article in question did not have that 
effect. The grievance was dismissed. 


Case No. 244. An ex parte dispute between the CNR 
and the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport 
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and General Workers over the application of a local 
agreement regarding vacation dates. 

A local agreement on vacation dates lasted for several 
years, but one year the company decided on another 
system, without obtaining the agreement of the local 
chairman. The union protested, and insisted that vaca- 
tions be allocated as in previous years. The company 
| dismissed the grievance, saying that the collective agree- 
ment had not been violated. The company said also 
‘that the dispute was not arbitrable, but the arbitrator 
‘disagreed. 


The agreement states that employees will be advised 
in February of dates alloted for their vacations, and 
unless otherwise mutually agreed, employees “must take 
their vacation at the time alloted.” The arbitrator found 
that there had been a mutual agreement for several 
years, but that, in the year in question, there was no 
agreement between the company and the union. This 
meant that the company could rely on the words of 
the agreement in allotting holidays. The arbitrator 
therefore dismissed the grievance. 


Case No. 245. An ex parte dispute between the CNR 
and the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport 
and General Workers over the application of a local 
agreement allowing a general clerk-weighman to work 
when necessary on his assigned rest days at the applica- 
ble overtime rate of pay. 


A vacant position on two rest days was filled by an 
employee other than the grievor. The union claimed 
that the company had violated the provisions of the 
local collective agreement, and that the grievor should 
be paid at the applicable overtime rate of pay. The 
company contended that the grievor was not entitled 
to be called for this work. 


The collective agreement states that where work that 
is not part of any assignment is required to be per- 
formed, it may be performed by an available unassigned 
employee who would otherwise not have 40 hours of 
work that week; in all other cases, the job must be done 
by the regular employee. Work on the job in question 
was performed seven days a week, and there was an 
employee who performed it on Saturdays and Sundays 
as part of his regular assignment. The article of the 
collective agreement could not be applied in these cir- 
cumstances, said the arbitrator, and the fact that the 
company allowed the grievor certain overtime work in 
his classification did not constitute a “local arrange- 
ment” of the sort referred to in another article of the 
agreement. The grievance was therefore dismissed. 
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Case No. 246. Dispute between the CNR and the Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and General 
Workers over the assigning of a particular job to non-or- 
ganized employees. 


The union claimed that the company had violated an 
article of the collective agreement when it removed the 
work of compiling payrolls for supervisory personnel 
from employees covered by the agreement and assigned 
it to non-organized employees. The union contended 
that the preparation of time documents for all employees 
was clerical work that should be performed by an em- 
ployee in the bargaining unit. The company denied this 
claim. 


The arbitrator pointed out that inclusion in or exclusion 
from the bargaining unit is a different question from 
that of assigning particular work to any person. The 
collective agreement describes the classes of employees 
that are included in the bargaining unit, but it does 
not contain restrictions related to the assignment of 
work. The grievance was therefore dismissed. 


Case No. 247. Dispute between the CNR and the Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and General 
Workers over the number of hours that a car control 
clerk should have worked. 


A car control clerk was required to work on Good 
Friday. He worked for four hours and was then released 
from duty. He was paid for the work performed, but 
the union contended that he should have been permit- 
ted to work an eight-hour shift and should have been 
paid accordingly. The company denied the claim. The 
collective agreement states that regularly assigned em- 
ployees who report for duty on their regular assignments 
shall be paid for eight hours work at their regular rate. 
Employees who are permitted to leave work at their 
own request shall be paid at the hourly rate for actual 
time worked, except as may be otherwise arranged 
locally. 


The grievor was a regularly assigned employee; and in 
the normal course of events, he would have been entitled 
to eight hours on any day on which he reported on 
his regular assignment. The Friday in question was a 
general holiday under the collective agreement, and the 
erievor was entitled to a holiday with pay. This would 
not of itself have displaced the general obligation of 
the company to pay for eight hours for his attendance 
that day. 
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The company, however, relied on another article of the 
agreement—one that states that an employee who is 
required to work on a general holiday shall, at the option 
of the company, be paid for work performed by him 
on the holiday with a minimum of four hours at the 
pro rata rate for which the equivalent hours of service 
may be required. The article stipulates also that em- 
ployees called for a specific purpose shall not be re- 
quired to perform routine work to make up such mini- 
mum time and, in addition, shall be given a holiday 
with pay on the first calendar day on which the employ- 
ee is not entitled to wages following the holiday; pay 
for such holiday shall be for eight hours at the straight- 
time rate of the position worked on the holiday. Under 
the article, the grievor is entitled to a minimum of four 
hours work at straight time, and to a holiday with pay 
on another day. 


The general provision of eight hours pay for employees 
reporting on their regular assignments does not apply 
in this case, the arbitrator said. The grievor was not 
given the paid holiday, but the arbitrator pointed out 
that this was not the issue before him. He said that 
the article cited by the company applies to the case, 
and he dismissed the grievance. 


Case No. 248. Dispute between the CPR and the United 
Transportation Union over failure to agree on a reduced 
passenger train crew by elimination of the head-end 
brakeman on two passenger trains on seven assigned 
runs. 


The Union, as required by the collective agreement, 
identified eight specific circumstances common to each 
of the seven assigned runs where, in their opinion, ade- 
quate safety could not be maintained with a reduced 
crew, or an undue burden would be placed on the 
members of the reduced crew. 


In the light of survey reports, the arbitrator considered 
each of the circumstances referred to by the union. He 
found that the seating and ticketing function, a matter 
not related to safety, could be handled by the conductor 
without assistance, and that this would not constitute 
an undue burden on him. In the matter of train patrols 
and running inspections, the arbitrator found that there 
were a number of persons with some responsibility in 
this respect, and he concluded that elimination of the 
head-end trainman would not affect the safe operation 
of the train and would place only a slightly greater 
responsibility on the others, but not an undue burden. 


The third matter related to the conduct of the interme- 
diate terminal air brake test. Knowing that the test has 
been made is the responsibility of the engineman and 
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conductor. Survey reports indicated that the test could 
be conducted within a moment or two. The task of the 
front-end brakeman is merely to give a signal to apply 
the brakes, a duty that could be performed by any 
member of the crew (except the rear-end brakeman), 
and in particular by the baggageman. 


The arbitrator found that elimination of the head-end 
trainman would not make any decisive difference in con- 
nection with the opening and closing of vestibule doors, 
or to the protection and assistance of entraining and 
detraining passengers where a train is being moved with 
its vestibule doors open. 


The assistance of passengers entraining and detraining 
is among the duties of the sleeping-car and day-coach 
porters. Regarding assistance to the conductor in the 
checking and handling of passenger tickets, it was found 
that this matter was not related to safety and that relat- 
ively little time was devoted to it. The crew could be 
reduced in this case. 


The sixth matter related to assistance in the control of 
inebriated or otherwise impaired passengers. It did not 
appear that there would by any effect on safety, or any 
significant effect on the duties of others, by the elimina- 
tion of the front-end trainman’s duties in this respect. 
As to the performance of incidental functions relating 
to tunnel approaches, the use of retainers on certain 
grades, communication with the train dispatcher, man- 
ual operation of siding switchers, and certain functions 
related to train equipment, the arbitrator found that 
these fairly simple operations took up a very small 
portion of the on-duty time recorded in the survey 
reports. Furthermore, a crew reduction would not 
significantly affect the observance of operating rules and 
special instructions. The arbitrator concluded from all 
the material before him that, in the conditions under 
which these trains were operated, and with the equip- 
ment and techniques used, the duties and responsibilities 
of the head-end trainman were very limited. 


Only where a conductor could not carry out his own 
duties without assistance, because of an increase in the 
number of passengers and passenger cars, would another 
crew member be necessary to avoid placing an undue 
burden upon him. Such circumstances did not arise 
during the survey period, the arbitrator said. He there- 
fore concluded that the front-end trainman could be 
eliminated without affecting the maintenance of ade- 
quate safety, and without placing an undue burden on 
the members of the reduced crew. 
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The Industrial Relation and Disputes Investigation Act 
came into force on September 1, 1948. It revoked the 
Wartime Labour Relations Regulation’s, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944, and repealed 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, which had 
been in force from 1907 until superseded by the War- 
time Regulations in 1944. Decisions, orders and 
certificates given under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime Labour Relations 
Board are continued in force and effect by the Act. 


The Act applies to industries within federal jurisdiction, 
ie., navigation, shipping, interprovincial railways, 
canals, telegraphs, interprovincial and international 
steamship lines and ferries, aerodromes and air trans- 
portation, radio broadcasting stations, and works de- 
clared by Parliament to be for the general advantage 
of Canada or two or more of its provinces. Additionally, 
the Act provides that provincial authorities, if they so 
desire, may enact similar legislation for application to 
industries within provincial jurisdiction and make mu- 
tually satisfactory arrangements with the federal Gov- 
ernment for the administration of such legislation. 


The Minister of Labour is charged with the administra- 
tion of the Act and is directly responsible for the ap- 
pointment of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, 
and Industrial Inquiry Commissions concerning com- 
plaints that the Act has been violated or that a party 
has failed to bargain collectively, and for controlling 
applications for consent to prosecute. 


The Canada Labour Relations Board is established 
under the Act as successor to the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board to administer provisions concerning: 
the certification of bargaining agents; the writing of 
provisions—for incorporation into collective agree- 
ments—that fix a procedure for the final settlement of 
disputes concerning the meaning or violation of such 
agreements; and the investigation of complaints referred 
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to it by the Minister that a party has failed to bargain 
collectively and to make every reasonable effort to con- 
clude a collective agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act, the Regulations made under the Act, and 
the Rules of Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the Department 
of Labour, Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act are reported here under two headings: 
Certification and Other Proceedings Before the Canada 
Labour Relations Board; and Conciliation and Other 
Proceedings Before the Minister of Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the Department of La- 
bour are stationed at Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, 
Ottawa, Montreal, Halifax and St. John’s, Newfound- 
land. The territory of the officers resident in Vancouver 
comprises British Columbia, Alberta and the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories; officers stationed in Winnipeg 
cover the provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba and 
Northwest Ontario; officers resident in Toronto confined 
their activities to Ontario; officers in Montreal are as- 
signed to the province of Quebec; and officers resident 
in Halifax and St. John’s represent the Department in 
the Atlantic Provinces. In addition, there are Industry 
Specialists, located at Vancouver, Toronto, Ottawa and 
Montreal, whose main function is to maintain a con- 
tinuing relationship with labour and management within 
specified industries to prevent serious disputes from 
arising, and to mediate such disputes when they do 
occur. 


The headquarters of the Conciliation and Arbitration 
Branch and the Employee Representation Branch are 
in Ottawa. 
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List No. 263 


The publications listed below are recent acquisitions. 
They may be borrowed through a local library (business, 
university or public) or directly if there is no local 
library. Please indicate the publication number and the 
month listed, when requesting loans. 


Biographies 


@ No. 1—Hammond, John Lawrence Le Breton. Lord 
Shaftesbury [by] J. L. Hammond & Barbara Hammond. 
4th ed. reprinted. London, Cass, 1969. xii, 323 p. 


@ No. 2—Hulse, James W. Revolutionists in London; 
a study of five unorthodox socialists. Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 1970. viii, 246 p. 


@ No. 3—Selvin, David F. The thundering voice. of 
John L. Lewis. New York, Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. 
[1969] 224 p. 


Business 
@ No. 4—National Industrial Conference Board. Busi- 


ness aviation practices, by Edwin P. Harkins. New York, 
1970. 122 p. Supp. [New York, 1970] 26 p. 
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@ No. 5—National Industrial Conference Board. Con- 
sultants: selection, use, and appraisal, by Henry C. 
Egerton and Jeremy Bacon. New York, 1970. 26 p. 


@ No. 6—National Industrial Conference Board. 20 
company-sponsored foundations; programs and policies, 
by John H. Watson. New York, 1970. 84 p. 


Canada—Constitution 


@ No. 7—Lajoie, Andrée. Le pouvoir déclaratoire du 
Parlement; augmentation discrétionnaire de la compé- 
tence fédérale au Canada. Montréal, Presses de |’Uni- 
versité de Montréal, 1969. 160 p. Sur la couverture: 
Faculté de droit—Institut de recherche en droit public. 
«Etude commanditée par le Comité parlementaire de 
la Constitution.» Annexe: «Instances @utilisation du 
pouvoir déclaratoire depuis la Confédération»: p. 
[123]-151. 


Collective bargaining 


@ No. 8—Carlton, Patrick W., comp. The collective 
dilemma; negotiations in education. Edited by Patrick 
W. Carlton and Harold I. Goodwin: Worthington, Ohio, 
CAs Jones Pub: Co: [1969]'339 p: 


@ No. 9—Siegel, Abraham J, ed. The impact of com- 
puters on collective bargaining. Cambridge, Mass., 
M.LT. Press [1969] 294 p. Compilation of papers pre- 
sented at a conference held at M.L.T. in 1968. 


Corporations 


M@ No. 10—National Industrial Conference Board. 
Managing the budget function, by Jeremy Bacon. New 
Vor 9702 835p: 


@ No. 11—National Industrial Conference Board. 
Sources of corporate growth; a survey, by E. Patrick 
McGuire-and Earl L. Bailey. New York, 1970. 28 p. 


Economic conditions 


@ No. 12—Conference on the Analysis of the Public 
Sector, Biarritz, 1966. Public economics: an analysis of 
public production and consumption and their relations 
to the private sectors: proceedings of a conference held 
by the International Economic Association; edited by 
J. Margolis and H. Guitton. London, Macmillan; New 
York, St. Martin’s Press, 1969. 547 p. Conference held 
in collaboration with Centre National de la Recherche 
Scientifique. 
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HM No. 13—Economie Québécoise. [Collaborateurs: 
Francois-Albert Angers et al. Montréal, Les Presses de 
VUniversité du Québec, [1969] 495 p. 






BH No. 14—Phelps, Edmund Strother, ed. The goal of 
economic growth. Rev. ed. New York, Norton [1969] 
244 p. 

i 


Europe 


HB No. 15—Coombes, David. Politics and bureaucracy 
in the European Community; a portrait of the Commis- 
sion of the E.E.C. London, PEP; G. Allen & Unwin 
[1970] 343 p. 


a No. 16—Henig, Stanley, ed. European political par- 
ties, edited by Stanley Henig and John Pinder. London, 
PEP; G. Allen & Unwin [1969] 565 p. 


‘Industrial relations 


‘No. 17—Bal, Marcel Bolle de. Relations humaines 
et relations industrielles. 2e éd. [Bruxelles] Editions de 
‘VInstitut de Sociologie, Université Libre de Bruxelles 
[1969] 146 p. 








‘No. 18—Bernstein, Merton Clay. Private dispute 
settlement: cases and materials on arbitration. New 
York, Free Press [1968] 741 p. 


HM No. 19—Blair, Thomas Lucien Vincent. The land to 
those who work it; Algeria’s experiment in workers’ 
management. [Ist ed.] Garden City, N.Y., Doubleday, 
1969. 275 p. 


H No. 20—King, Charles Douglas. Participative indus- 
trial relations: a study of the systems of workers’ partici- 
pation in Great Britain, West Germany and Yugoslavia. 
[Ann Arbor, University Microfilms, 1969, i.e. 1970] 349 
p. Thesis (Ph.D.)—State University of New York, 
Buffalo, 1969. 


BH No. 21—Rhenman, Eric. Industrial democracy and 
industrial management; a critical essay on the possible 
meanings and implications of industrial democracy. 
[Translated from Swedish by Nancy Adler] Assen, Van 
Gorcum; London, Tavistock [1968] 188 p. 
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@ No. 22—Whitehall, Arthur Murray. The other 
worker; a comparative study of industrial relations in 
the United States and Japan, by Arthur M. Whitehill, 
Jr., and Shin-Ichi Takezawa. Honolulu, East-West 
Center Press [1968] 481 p. 


@ No. 23—Wortman, Max Sidones. Labor relations 
and collective bargaining; text and cases [by] Max S. 
Wortman, Jr. and George C. Witteried. [Boston] Allyn 
and Bacon [1969] x, 388 p. 


M No. 24—Yankey, David Beikwaw. The industrial re- 
lations system in Sweden with suggestions concerning 
its relevance to an African nation, Ghana. [Ann Arbor, 
Mich., University Microfilms, 1969] 259 p. Thesis 
(Ph.D.)—University of Southern California, 1969. 


Labour organization 


M@ No. 25—Dougherty, James L. Union-free manage- 
ment. Chicago, Dartnell Corp. [1968] 152 p. Title on 
spine: Union-free management and how to keep it free. 


M@ No. 26—Fay, Stephen. Measure for measure: re- 
forming the trade unions. London, Chatto & Windus; 
Charles Knight, 1970. 131 p. 


M@ No. 27—Matthews, Peter William Denys. Australian 
trade unions; their development, structure and horizons, 
edited by P.W.D. Matthews and G. W. Ford. Mel- 
bourne, Sun Books [1968] 225 p. 


@ No. 28—Schmidman, John Thomas. British unions 
and economic planning. University Park [Administra- 
tive Committee on Research] Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity [c1969] 106 p. 


Labouring classes 


M@ No. 29—Folk, Hugh. Pensions and severance pay 
for displaced defense workers. Prepared by Hugh Folk 
and Paul Hartman, Institute of Labor and Industrial 
Relations, University of Illinois. [Washington, G.P.O., 
1969] 173 p. Prepared for the U.S. Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency. ACDA/E-138. 


H No. 30—Nordlinger, Eric Allen. The working-class 
Tories: authority, deference and stable democracy. Ber- 
keley, University of California Press, 1967. 276 p. Based 
on thesis, Princeton University. The author is writing 
about the British working class. 
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@ No. 31—Shelley (E.F.) and Company, inc. Climbing 
the job ladder; a study of employee advancement in 
eleven industries. New York [1970] 273 p. Report pre- 
pared ... for the American Foundation on Automation 
and Employment, made possible by a grant from the 
Ford Foundation. 


@ No. 32—Weissman, Harold H., ed. Employment and 
educational services in the mobilization for youth expe- 
rience. New York, Associated Press [1969] 224 p. 


Management 


H@ No. 33—Industrial Relations Counselors, inc. New 
dimensions in organization. [New York, 1970] 160 p. 
Papers presented at symposia on organization theory 
sponsored by IRC. 


Poverty 


M@ No. 34—American Economic Association. Readings 
in welfare economics, selected by a committee of the 
American Economic Association. Selection committee 
for this volume: Kenneth J. Arrow [and] Tibor Scitovsky. 
Homewood, Ill., Published for the association by R. D. 
Irwin, 1969. vi, 734 p. 


HM No. 35—Doeringer, Peter Brantley, ed. Programs to 
employ the disadvantaged. With a foreword by John 
T. Dunlop. Englewood Cliffs, N.J., Prentice-Hall [c1969] 
Goo os oF 


M@ No. 36—Haskell, Mark A. The new careers concept; 
potential for public employment of the poor. Pref. by 
Oscar A. Ornati. New York, Praeger [1969] xxvii, 115 


p- 


M No. 37—Kotz, Nick. Let them eat promises; the 
politics of hunger in America. With an introd. by George 
S. McGovern. Englewood Cliffs, N.J., Prentice-Hall 
[1969] xiv, 272 p. 


@ No. 38—On fighting powerty; perspectives from ex- 
perience. Edited by James L. Sundquist with the assis- 
tance of Corinne Saposs Schelling. New York, Basic 
Books [1969] x, 256 p. Based on papers presented at 
a continuing seminar of the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences on problems of race and poverty during 
the academic year 1966-67. 
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@ No. 39—Simmons, Harold Ernest. Work relief to 
rehabilitation. [Sacramento, Calif., General Welfare 
Publications, 1969] 618 p. 


Productivity 


@ No. 40—Deakin, B. M. Productivity in transport; a 
study of employment, capital, output, productivity and 
technical change, by B. M. Deakin and T. Seward. 
Cambridge [Eng.] University Press, 1969. 248 p. 


@ No. 41—Della Valle, Philip Andrew. Prices, produc- 
tivity, and wage change: United States copper mining 
industry. [Ann Arbor, Mich., University Microfilms, 
1970] 97 p. Thesis (Ph.D.)—State University of New 
York at Buffalo, 1969. 


BM No. 42—U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Indexes 
of output per man-hour, selected industries, 1939 and 
1947-68. Washington [G.P.O., 1970] 110 p. 


Race problems 


@ No. 43—Leggett, John Carl. Class, race, and labor; 
working-class consciousness in Detroit. New York, Ox- 
ford University Press, 1968. 252 p. 


@ No. 44—Mason, Philip. Patterns of dominance. 
London, Oxford University Press, 1970. xii, 377 p. Pub- 
lished for the Institute of Race Relations. 


Technology 


M No. 45—Hetzler, Stanley A. Technological growth 
and social change; achieving modernization. New York, 
Praeger [1969] 302 p. 


HM No. 46—Strassmann, Wolfgang Paul. Technological 
change and economic development; the manufacturing 
experience of Mexico and Puerto Rico. Ithaca, N.Y., 
Cornell University Press [1968] 353 p. 
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Statistics Section 








Labour Statistics Percentage Change 
From 
Previous Previous 
Principal Items Date Amount Month Year 


Sn a ST TN TERT SE ASS AE 5 LTE TL EE TIE IE EET SS DISET EERE 


(in thousands) 


TOTAL CIVILIAN LABOUR FORCE* 





\niealke avaleal @xewolorere 7, WO) ese cscocsssoschoroocnocseecoase = Sosnabae: 8,412 + 0.3 + 3.3 
[ETM OV KON EXe lst oenonceesasecondedodeda sade dona aanneca Pann cebEtiosAec soceoo asad upcarnaas senda G 7,993 ae ON ae 231 
PA RONGUL RIT See eree cern a. eV ae os caaes oe enya se bgeaeneee nea neni 524 — 6.1 — 4.4 
TNI@ TTC GF LOTUN NATDT RS co coco acconcsa0s caste sondeasios so ueaseLbuScu ebnecearbacacURpSCOSEGE 7,469 se WHS + 2.6 
[PRS a Ee Oy ICES ESE ar ae Sg RRC ie ee EE Bs Ste Se EO ERE er OB aa ECE Dace 6,938 + 0.6 + 2.7 
NRW OLKES Se OULST Olan Ole merece ate eet eeeeaeence 3,847 — 40.3 + 0.1 
ACR WOLKSeSSit atl SS PMO URS ses eeeicesec. crease ta cess eeee see: 3,823 +216.2 + 4.8 
Bamployed but mot at WORK eee cic ctec see cezsa,seneeerrees BS — 2.1 — 3.9 
Winre mp oye deere eerste etenac sees tran teee researc cere neat nena 419 + 5.3 + 33.4 
PATLATAGl C meee ree oe etn oer anne e crenentchawaceontert ee eetenss 34 — 2.9 = 
CONTE SO con cehonch chine eco sa dact cee cee aah aca nn eeer EOL An A cuoc- beet icc caeeSoaere 159 + 8.2 +17.8 
OT CA TLC eee ae ee eee cheese ecccteseestrer ts 108 — 5.3 -+-47.9 
| BRA UE Chccacras eocacclyan sacle cesses BRinc eSH ace Core RE SSE ease RE Baca ROE SHEE 49 + 11.4 +53.1 
Britishe@oltm bia sess pee ae tesee es owes cesar cee eee 69 + 19.0 +72.5 
WWAtMOMUavy OG karin dusee kam WOM Keeerersenteet teases eeceecesessesscerennssaer=: 39] + 2.6 Spon” 
OnitemporaryelayOtl Up tO: 30 GAYS... fooc o-cendesacantrersiceeareccevterecceeth se: Dy + 58.8 + 68.8 
NDS TRA on ey MIP ONY VUES ING © C19 Gil OO) eer reese cece cence ee September 128.6 — 1.4 — 1.3 
Manufacturing employment (1961 =100) f..........0....0..:cceeceseeeeees September 122.4 — 3.1 — 3.6 
BENTH Gr RUAN TIN DIN erie meet tet a ae eet ee fier ceca ee eases teem tre onetnertes se Ist 6 mos. 1970 70,835 — — 0.4 
WMestinedstor nes ab OUmlOnCe meat eeeete rarer teense teesentneesstemeasoerer 1st 6 mos. 1970 37,917 - — 0.1 
STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 
Stil Ke Seal tl bl OC KOUITS ree area eae eee re eee neces ae een os ere ee November 72 — 6.5 — 20.0 
IN TOMO W OLK ENS pIMViOL Vea senentaee ose eeee ee thee cease eee ne seers sess -een nce November 39,678 — 10.0 —19.7 
DUNE MITOW A, TI TOREEHIL GBI. coe sen eoncsanacactocadcduoo Aenonnan senate Aectiaoedacensbaceediens November 724,190 — 7.2 +80.1 
EARNINGS AND INCOME 
Average weekly wages and salaries (ind. comp.) f...........:0: September 128.78 + 0.5 + 6.9 
Average Mourly Carnings (MO1G,) isi cove osxste<cn2secce-eers-carcanceuchonoversss-- September 3.06 + 163 + 8.5 
Average WEEKLY MOULS Pali <.c..cc.nezecesecasescarsessererceeccces cnceecssutenen sane September 39.6 — 0.8 — 2.7 
Wehapenwec kdl vawale Su (Il) iifisee ee mene teseet meee cereenc teareaerese ssa September 120.93 + 0.3 + 5.3 
Gonsumermpnicenndex (9 Ge 00) Mee crse-cccnstecer seers cer eene serene October 130.3 + 0.1 + 2.8 
Index numbers of weekly wages in 1961 dollars (1961 ci August 124.4 + 2.4 + 2.2 
Total labour income (Millions of dollars)F.... Se September 4,021.2 - + 6.9 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION?T 
Tonal (GUS NOG SOD) resscnoccenco sche senenga soon eessnone pscnsecocroe anise sebac October 168.6 — 0.2 + 0.7 
IMA IPEIrA OU REVEL TOYS peo ccc con, onan ossecccages ecisebeects Annes: B09 90803 9 06u0GaEeDOEEEEE October 162.3 — (0.4 — 3.1 
| DAWN eWOLT hepreeed Genk ae naka: RRS Ok cr eR ae eee EEA cee ee October W721 — 2.3 — 7.2 
ING rr CHIT Tet Lo lc Seen ee eee ee eas oer nee saee ures See October 154.4 + 1.6 ap ORY, 
NEW RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION** 
SSP ELEC a nrevh opto Bn toe tc oedlee aomone ope ace Pee eae nac oBoca inate enon Sree ee Soe eect arrears October 23 Nil + 58.3 + 52.0 
MEO UIUE CEL OT estat scan cee ve iestpaans ON opera eas epsewtenre es cwesa ace se October eas — 8.0 —22 
UimCS ETE ELON TISINTUNGH COD ys mocectonsacr ees ssekocene posopdatench: Bassas Lopeeceacesduded pa Ee October iiss + 10.3 — 6.5 


Ds 


* Estimates of the labour force, the employed and the unemployed, are from The Labour Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, which, in addition, contains the characteristics of the labour force, together with definitions and explanatory notes. 

+ Advance data. 

t Preliminary. 
** Centres of 10,000 population or more. 
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Tables 


A-1 to A-3—Labour Force 

B-1—Labour Income 

C-1 to C-7—Employment, Hours and Earnings 
E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance 

F-1 and F-2—Prices 

G-1 to G-4—Strikes and Lockouts 


H—Employment Fatalities 


A—Labour Force 


Table A-1—Regional Distribution, Week Ended October 17, 1970 


Canada Atlantic Québec Ontario Prairies B.C 





(in thousands) 


RUBS VP ABOURSEO RG Eire coee eesnnee 8,412 668 DB3i5) 3) SES 1,399 87: 
IN ey 0 hs ok a SN Le 5 8 URRY Ste 5,679 457 1,603 2,084 944 59] 
WW OIGTI See caer eat coset nas ces teaches ae isae elaine eae 239 211 732 1,053 455 28; 
NEM OE CATS Neen vermees te rere cerca ccna eee Ee ee pena 820 68 224 273 ee 8: 
QOS2ARY CAS Seater Cc ceh ee eke SRM on: ce, eee 1,269 oD) 391 422 204 1 
DETAR CALS earn Nee e RON reise eter ne 3,607 248 1,028 1,389 552 39] 
AS SCAN V CATS ee Re Sees cae eee eee eee Se ee 2,501 201 638 970 429 26: 
GDIRV.ECATSHan GOV Glantemtace es ececeeeecees cnn act ee ee 216 16 55 83 42 2¢ 
BMP TSO Ye BD ere Sr ere cee a eects aes ease re ENS 7,993 634 2,176 3,029 1,350 80¢ 
NY 0s ee a be Sr ie SSE Ne Per Eerie tin EEE 5,386 430 1,491 AOS 910 5A 
WO ITC areereree tees ce a Berea One eee line see ey 2,607 204 685 1,014 440 264 
FAC BrICUli ne seaeer arene einen cs fact est eaeeemr caer ec mace eee 524 30 93 147 235 2( 
INOhiea SIICUIUU Le meters cc eteeren ye ee eee eee ee eee 7,469 604 2,083 2,882 PS 78: 
Pale VW ORKELS renee rcerese eee ee eee 6,938 554 1,919 2,714 1,036 736 
IN Sa Peek nL OR a rE A ce 4,556 369 1,301 1,764 650 47) 
WV ONTIG Ieee erent eae enc eevee ves ieee eee Aa Rn ee Deo 8o) 184 618 950 385 24 
WINE MPICO YE Dee aes 7, enn a eres 419 34 159 108 49 6! 
IVES Te een re Sen ion 2 nema e,ceeRa e 293 BY ie: 69 34 2) 
WAUSS 01K eS 0 Lane Gat oan hie anata ach Aetna de See maeeE Ace sce Soocc 126 ‘< 47 39 15 I 
PERSONS NOT IN LABOUR FORCE ...................... 6,176 WA 1,976 2,310 1,031 67% 
IVE riser ee ee eo cea eee ne he ac ee 1,817 231 523 604 279 18( 
WV. ODI I sees tine eet c/a ee ee Se erie One Naan 4,899 490 1,453 1,706 iD 49 


*Less than 10,000. Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 
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Table A-2—Age, Sex and Marital Status, Week Ended October 17, 1970 


20-64 Years 











14-19 65 Years 
Years Men Women and Over 
All All 
Total Persons Married Other Married Other Persons 


(in thousands) 


POPULATION 14 YEARS OF AGE 


IN ID BOWE Rei angers seoaenccatiennonsaeve 15,128 2,506 4,273 1,218 4,387 162 1,582 
ACB © WiRS EO RCE ieee etre reesctres eens 8,412 820 4,081 974 1553) 786 216 
EHO 0) OR CEY6 | ce tesco acc csaeecac neo oe ace eo sata ooo 7,993 724 3,941 881 1,492 748 208 
Winemnp lOve dames ence mente eeaneeccerstekceenener 419 96 141 94 43 38 ne 
=O TeUN WA BOURS FORGE rr ccceteetcness- 6,716 1,686 192 244 2,852 376 shes 
PARTICIPATION RATETt 
NOROLOCUVOD Er aE Benccneserese accarcom reece otene 55.6 B27 95.5 80.0 35.0 67.6 37 
September dl Qe ce ccson. ce eee es seers 352) Biles) 95.7 80.0 35.0 68.0 i137 
UNEMPLOYMENT RATE?t 
LORORO CTO DEI EIA] eee eee coc: soe sea 51 () eT gy5) 9.7 2.8 4.8 ee 
Septembeml Ome eure snes 4.7 12.4 See 9.3 D6) 4.2 A 


* Excludes inmates of institutions, members of the armed forces, Indians living on reserves and residents of the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
+ The labour force as a percentage of the population of 14 years of age and over. 

t The unemployed as a percentage of the labour force. 

** Less than 10,000 unemployed. 

Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 


Table A-3—Unemployed, Week Ended October 17, 1970 


TROYTPZNTIL, TUN TET 2) OOS 1 EY, csc cnc cessece poco cones eased eA acon cen sear eseecoedsocdo eSnueaactaeclssaocrconsacoRDe soo: 419 398 314 
On temporary layoff up to 30 dayS............c:ccccceceeeeeeee eee esereesseeecestneneeaeeneenanenaeeeeete es Aad] 17 16 
Without work and seeking WOTK................-.::csccssssesceceseseseennentesecceetseesseneveesseenrenaeeneeaees 391 381 298 
Seeking: 

TEU WOT ek a a a aco ca cecocdcdnencconnbiedbtoosoocm06 bsp suoveceeueoasnnesasebossboaceusaaadncrpea rn soE seo: 363 358 275 
[RaW HEAT TADYD ANE D "<oroscocnrsnecasdesbesanests0 Scuasbenonensosbes J sboncsaSeEEEEe Seb ese oppor CoD SCREEEEaE aC oor uanOuG 29 28 23 
TU yaVS® FRAY E TAU! Nik 95.05 sanant dn aeceadncesbandaaceasedocs soba accn cheese benootsAnsehadhgnoodbebanbssan3eposBenascedonde 109 ele? 98 
The SPAN yee 0 es ee ae cee aA SRR neg ne BoC coty cote ERococh 0st clac Cena aEREE 137 130 112 
ALES GRY OTERO DICE se oreo cont CEB 00 ABUSES EREDAR BEE EDD ERE NE Q08OS0 ance POORER OA CROAE Sno: HOSA EES OUs 74 61 42 
INTL EULA Ol LILO Lit ln Somme nee ee eee cere seeeten vec cceenonuaeet: (reneererte sabes annse dan 12 78 46 


a 


Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 
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B—Labour Income 


Table B-1—Estimates of Labour Income, by Industry{t 


Monthly Totals 





Transportation Finance, 
Communi- Services Supple- 
cation and (including mentary 
Manu- Public Con- Govern- Labour 
Year and Month Mining facturing Utilities** Forestry struction Trade ment) Income Totalstf 


(millions of dollars) 


19 65—— Ota eens eee 697 7,981 3139 387 2,262 3,662 8,508 E23 iL 28,181 
1966 otaleee eer. 765 8,898 3,402 423 2,660 4,037 9,708 1,688 31,907 
SYS AON eet secencionctane 846 Deovi7/ 3,830 453 Die 4,402 11,266 1,835 35,278 
1968 — Total fico. sescccesen: 919 10,167 4,106 434 25855 4,847 WSS 2,035 38,493 
1969-0 Cale eee 959 1B Ey>y:} 4,575 468 Salt IP 5,482 14,734 2,234 43,203 
1969—September.............. iBall 968.3 SO 49.3 303.0 470.3 1e261r3 WH 7/ 3,761 
October. ee 76.8 964.2 5980 47.2 296.2 478.5 Poe 188.2 3,738.2 
Novem bei ss 80.9 OTME2 392.4 44.8 286.3 492.0 289% 179.0 3; 03" 
IDecemlbe ta ae eee 86.8 963.8 384.3 37.6 242.8 495.1 15293) 176.1 3,703)4 
197, OV aniahy ee eee 88.3 961.8 380.6 Bie2 242.4 477.3 1,307.0 173.8 3,688.5 
| EUS) OY RUEEVIN Es cee cccncoc: 90.3 966.1 382.8 38.9 245.4 478.1 1,310.4 IST 8 35/29%8 
IMaricine eee ae 92.3 973.0 386.7 SS) 245.5 483.7 os. 206.4 eye e 
JAN ON tl be ceceneber certo tore 89.6 MSM 393.4 29.4 DoT 489.7 eA 204.6 3,790.8 
ial eeweeer ne 92.3 988.0 406.5 3255 254.4 494.4 135222 PAW 3,865.4 
UNDNIY Obra cercseceraancerstctcer 94.7 ROSES 415.5 38.2 296.3 S072 IS S12 207.9 3,994.§ 
JUIN orocasec 95.6 990.2 420.6 42.9 306.9 501.3 FS Sill 209.1 3,993.4 
PRU PUISU Pence 95.8 1,009.8 421.4 44.4 316.0 497.3 1,376.2 207.6 4,021.4 
Seplembertw ee. 94.4 1,004.2 422.0 43.7 324.7 504.4 137955 AVP) 4,021.2 


Seasonally Adjusted 


19651 Clalit 697 7,981 3,139 387 2,262 3,662 8,508 1,231 28,181 
1966— Total ee. ec en 165 8,898 3,402 423 2,660 4,037 9,708 1,688 31,907 
O67 — Totals. aa. 846 9,517 3,830 453 2,771 4,402 11,266 1,835 35,275 
19682= Total... sone eee 919 10,167 4,106 434 2,855 4,847 12,755 2,035 38,492 
1960 Loialee os 959 11,258 4,575 468 AN, 5,482 14,734 2,234 43,20: 
1969—September.............. 75.6 948.9 388.5 40.5 263.1 470.1 1,260.0 189.0 3,667.5 
October. Ihe. NE) 952.4 387.9 40.5 265.4 475.9 1,255.8 190.4 3,677.2 
November............. 81.1 964.7 388.5 39.5 273.8 483.5 1,281.8 192.7 3.7382 
December... 982.2 386.9 AV 280.5 486.1 1,292.0 195.7 3,785. 
1970 January voeccccccccesccoeee 89.0 981.4 393.3 42.2 289.0 488.3 1,319.0 199.1 3,833. 
February oo... 89.5 982.7 400.1 44.1 292.7 491.5 1,324.6 200.0 3,857.8 
Marchae eee 91.1 982.2 401.9 44.9 287.7 494.8 1,325.4 200.9 3,861.: 
Apmis. 2 91.7 983.5 400.0 45.2 273.9 494.7 1,341.1 199.9 3,862.7 
aye eee. cae 92.7 983.1 406.1 35.3 253.0 493.7 1,345.8 200.1 3,842.7 
nie ee 93.0 1,000.2 405.8 34.7 271.6 496.3 1,363.0 201.9 3,889.- 
July * 94.1 992.3 407.6 36.1 273.1 494.0 1,378.8 202.0 3,910.7 
August f.......... 94.8 1,001.4 405.5 37.0 273.7 497.8 37 Tes 202.6 3,924. 
Septembert...... 95.1 984.1 410.7 35.8 3329 504.2 1,380.7 202.8 3,929.( 


* Revised, + Preliminary. t Advance. 
** Includes post office wages and salaries. ++ Figures in this column are for total labour income, Canada, but are not totals of the figures in the 
remaining columns of this table, which do not show labour income in Agriculture, Fishing and Trapping. tt Revised estimates are basec 


on the 1960 standard industrial classification. 
Note: Monthly figures may not add to annual totals because of rounding. 
Source: Estimates of Labour Income (DBS Cat. No. 72-005). 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1, C-2 and C-4 are based on reports from employers having 20 or more employees in any month of the year; at August 1970 
employers in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 3,867,353. Table C-3 gives estimates of total em- 
ployment, by industry divisions, for the provinces and Canada, derived from the survey of establishments employing 20 or more persons 
and from a sample survey of establishments employing less than 20 persons. Tables C-5 to C-7 are based on reports from a somewhat 
smaller number of firms than Tables C-1, C-2 and C-4. They relate only to wage earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also 
available, whereas Tables C-1, C-2 and C-4 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage earners in the reporting firms. 





| 
Table C-1—Employment, Payrolls and Weekly Wages and Salaries 








| 
| Industrial Composite? Manufacturing 
| 
Index Numbers Index Numbers 
| (1961 = 100) (1961 = 100) 
. 
| Average Average Average Average 
| Weekly Weekly Weekly Weekly 
a and Month Wages Wages Wages Wages 
| Employ- and and Employ- and and 
ment Salaries Salaries ment Salaries Salaries 


$ $ 
AVERAGE 
POY) vc sracpscrs on saa seme eener one ob hooe aaee-Fe ee aaapsascacneust oachona sare 114.3 116.3 S101 ez. 116.2 94.78 
(DVS ceacdesantsecss ssbneonni tee caiecaa 063 ocach dau esennmetadnschancncsasedse 120.7 SL 96.34 1235 122.8 100.16 
OO nececnctchendsgonciseeen ee saceaeoduee ea354 GL babesbeeooon sean ae-d--fconecede 122.6 131.4 102.83 1233) 130.6 106.54 
TLS) GS seen se osc hor haere ee cste sete aren ees tar cre ess aa er 2 140.4 109.88 PEI 140.3 114.42 
il DYED) vaconacnecos Senosie canon aneiisceeencconece nebanenbbsqeecene sneaeosncncansenne 12629 150.3 117.63 274 SOS 7/ 122.93 
[CYS ay NUTSIE .Secocedcaces nepacdéarinococboeuoocricanencoesscaaren obo: Sito! 22. 119.07 WAS 150.3 122 > 
Septet EE cocoate ert ad seacaee canara cne roe taaetenpionee 130.3 154.0 120.49 127.0 154.0 125.62 
(OVENS. serrceunpsennmeediner cor enebenaaanpsccteeaesconecantne 130.0 154.3 120.71 126.7 154.4 125.93 
TNO HETAMUBLS oss ncnoancncocen ser a active soceeeben sapenscH9d08e* 130.1 I Syy? 121.42 126.4 156.0 127.18 
I DY eLeLeS OI OLS Pepees sce asceed aso n0d ooh as Sen aD oe aeesacooren Bee 126.5 149.4 116.89 1233 150.2 122.47 
UA GVO SEWN EN EY so orcpceccaoceccocosotanechstanseacueonboaccosaso sanAnecann 124.4 Sie 123.08 122.5 158.5 129.28 
TEUCLDY EUR AY racers once soneagandctor eaneebuaanbsoapacGccecon uA 124.3 S87 124.14 122.6 159.6 130.17 
INA FATT Or codnnesecebonenocenariieacne Sanaebaposcoos tecoancroccpare 124.2 158.2 123.19 122.6 159% 130.08 
DDO te here ce ep ceae cere ee aa hmnerse ent ees» 124.5 160.4 125393 1223 161.2 131.43 
INE I och Ucrisdomeedeieasbenra:eAcs sac asbeAnsg doe osaEacaigoseeeee 126.7 161.0 126.07 122.8 162.3 132539 
PIU eee a ees sar eee eee ag eae Memeo ea 129.6 162.5 WZ, 12525 163.3 133.42 
ALUN Na Fee a ae 128.6 162.3 127.02 [225 NOME: 131.83 
AU SUSUi ee ear 130.4 163.8 128.17 126.3 163.3 1333, U7 


a 


* Revised. + Preliminary. 

t Includes: Forestry; mining (including milling); manufacturing; construction; transportation, communication, and other utilities; trade; finance, 
insurance and real estate; service (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recreational service) 

Source: Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries (DBS Cat. No. 72-002). 
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Table C-2—Area Summary of Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries 








Employment Index Average Weekly 

Numbers* Wages and Salaries 

August July August August July Augus 
Areas 1970 1970 1969 1970 1970 196! 


(1961 = 100) $ $ $ 
REGION AND PROVINCE 
PMTATEG RIS PIO Misetes ca ee oie en a ee 125.0 124.8 128.6 105.76 107.05 98.38 
INewtoundlam dee 25. c:. 8 ceeee eae eee eee 133.6 132.0 133m 118.33 je 56 105.58 
Pyeunvere; 1Brabyyebaal USE N RVG onsvpeenpsscocecneencsncce sehen teonsuscocere 1510 147.6 154.6 84.59 85.33 79.14 
INOValSCOtar eo he 116.3 118.5 1773311 103.54 105.64 97.41 
INE We TUTIS WICK secentertac cic cceree tte eee nee meen circa ne 127 12556 130.1 101.90 103.80 96.80 
Que DCC eee eee tne Le ce nS 12257 120.4 15), {I 128332 122 ay, 116.60 
O)ntariG teeter he ce ee oe Ce 134.3 131.8 132.0 133) Sv! 132222 122.44 
Prairies eoi@ mieten ee cee te ee eee eee 130.1 130.1 1321 123795 122.84 114.97 
Mia mito Dataccice sok rote recent eee sce ee 120.4 119.9 2370 118.58 117.87 110.12 
Sas KaiChe wallets ee tay kee hee wen Seen eee 118.1 118.5 37 115.75 114.63 109.88 
Vl oY eh 1: Wa sek IN Ano Ree RRR SN 2g A ee a 143.1 143.6 143.2 130.53 129.12 120.30 
BritisheGolumiblarec tases tee ten ee er ee 141.5 140.0 146.4 138.39 136.39 130.64 
GEATINTARTD A eee ee DE, Rea ence eee ne ee 130.4 128.6 VS 128.17 127.02 119.07 
URBAN AREAS 
SORT ODDS eee chsh eee eek ic Pate, ee Le 141.6 139.0 144.2 101.61 101.79 92.39 
[is UNG eth ete aie Rl ka Rear cet cee edie et ert CR 118.8 121.4 Gy 106.96 106.61 99.97 
SV CIC Vee ee ee ek ng ae Sn ts A AR ee 93.4 92.1 Oyo) S21 115.50 104.81 
NIONCEOM ES a acreee sy ey ya Lt Ae eee 142.4 139.4 134.5 99.96 100.47 94.65 
Sainte Ol tee She es cot oe eee oe, ben Ie aed eee 114.5 UiSe5 114.6 103.49 107.57 102.69 
ENICOUUITTE a. 5 -coste hese eee een ee Se eee 117.8 iS 118.0 142.18 151.64 134.97 
NMMombreal ae eee Be sc ccac skeet ee ke OS eee 122.6 120.2 15 127.65 126.03 117.80 
COUCH ECR ee ss eee se teem ee Sa eS PRM tn ch 126nl 1232 121.9 110.48 109.20 103.68 
S Hau WAIN aT iseeness rte as ee eins x0 teak Per ne gees re 98.6 98.1 97.4 12 de 123.85 120.18 
SHErbLOO Ke ar eis rr ae Et reed RM I et 110.8 fed 120.3 108.28 108.84 99.66 
PPROISSRIVAGKES sone sete ee oka te ee 114.2 1223 Le (iS), 53%2 115.16 107.86 
Otlawachiilliveer cote tbe eo a ec een reek 143.1 142.5 142.5 120.96 120.48 112.97 
Belleville steerer ts: se Sete nas ee ee or etn Le 8 130.6 ees 127.8 111.60 111.99 103.57 
Bal ptO mn pee eee Cee ee ey ee ee 294.0 292.1 287.5 129.84 128.80 121.02 
Brantio rc Sener ate ee kine Neo, tat ee cape 5 A adaey Re 134.3 133.9 146.3 115.81 Gsaal 108.74 
HE VUTUC OTs BS ays aaa ence eee es ee eee ny A 128.1 126.7 128.3 127.66 126.67 118.19 
uel p hte ee ee tee ees, eee ah inlet Ve ey eee ee 143.1 141.5 144.4 122551 119.61 Piie6s 
Varia mn ee ea Ene Ae, Te 126.0 124.7 108.9 137/25) 136.36 122.34 
RNIN S COD ee eck ae ee ee eee Oe ee te 128.8 128.6 13189 12,115) 118.77 115.90 
ISSLEC CMC reece i ae te eh ten ee er dee, 1531 148.9 158.7 Sar IN G/ 728} 109.82 
| Boyar aK 0) Ae tes 2% oe RN Bd OA Roi ENN EO 126.8 126.3 126.6 124.96 122.85 114.77 
Nia satay balls: cig oe 210k. toe cece ee ee 130.4 126.1 128.7 114.48 11537 109.80 
Shia Waco re eeee see eed ee, A de 2 oe 136.2 102.6 144.2 150.47 152.26 139.58 
PetenDOrOlug iit: ieee te eee te ee 139.5 13932 142.5 PS Real 130.65 12172 
SATA ee een ee eee ee en 1551 1335) ACT 166.28 163.96 157.42 
Sault: SitesuVia ri eek tcc eee ees 5 129.4 128.7 104.5 150.91 146.69 107.69 
SUID UD snes een ee tee eee tte ee alien oo eee 135.7 134.5 64.1 158.31 ipAge PSb 7 
SG8 Catan CS serrate, See Reker he rece stent ee inte ache 143.5 140.4 145.3 146.28 146.25 133.06 
SUATININITA SS pee ee ec ek ioe eae, ee We 76.8 74.4 eG 11521 106.91 
SOLO MLO deere tees ea ne ae eh a On eee 18555 133.6 136.1 135;92 134.46 124.35 
Wella deren cnn ier, ote eed oe ee tl ee 117.0 119.1 99.5 58247 147.50 144.14 
WV LTCLS © ieee es eee chs Oe eee oh Ae oo 154.8 145.6 158.6 157.78 153.29 141.52 
Wilh G Gere ceite oe chee i Mia tee 2 NR See 12257) 102) 124.3 ines OWS 102.61 
Re Sinaia. oar keke sae aes Oe, eee 1227 121.1 127.6 TA NY/ 2a 106.51 
ASIA TOOT eee ere Wei Wein eeees orc en eee Bey sya! 146.8 109.84 109.67 103.27 
(Sa) ary A Woe ace ae tre ee, OR ee 149.3 150.8 154.1 129.94 128.40 120.01 
Editonton: 2eee eee. oe ee ke eee ee 150.3 150.9 150.2 125.26 124.30 114.74 
ViATIC OUV GR eteer tne aie ire ee eee ae eee 142.6 140.5 147.2 134.10 132.81 125.49 
\VAVe fo) rik che akan Pere er tea mete aren teen tas Pann ene! Feo AL ie fn ISOM 130.3 138.0 115.86 115.95 112.62 


* Latest figures subject to revision. Source: Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries (DBS Cat. No. 72-002). 
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fable C-3—Estimates of Employees by Industry, Provinces and Canada 








Trans- Community, 
porta- Fi- Business and Public 
Mines, tion, nance, Personal Services Admin- 
Quar- Manufacturing Commu- Insur- = istra- Total 
ries nication ance Non- tion Speci- 
and Non- Con- and and com- Com- and fied 
For- Oil du- Du- struc- Other Real mercial mercial De- Indus- 
estry Wells rables  rables tion Utilities Trade Estate Sector{t Sector** fence tt tries 


(in thousands) 


Canada 
' August 97 Oa 129.4 859.6 801.5 365.6 = 1,090.6 311.6 Pee 708. 1 445.7 6,547.7 
July 1970 rosa! 129.3 858.0 793.9 Bae 661.2 1,085.3 306.9 I S132 696.4 454.1 6,532.9 
; August 1969; 81.6 ios: 911.4 821.3 438.9 691.3 1,074.7 303.4 1,080.3 743.6 443.7 6,716.7 
NEWFOUNDLAND 
| July 1970* 2.8 6.0 12.8 2.0 9.2 15.0 18.8 Pye) PAP 9.4 9.5 109.0 
June 1970* Zell 6.0 iLahstk 2,1I 8.3 Sal 18.8 2.4 Des 9.5 9.0 109.6 
July 1969 + Syl 4.2 WAT 2.0 9.6 14.0 18.4 ep 22.0 9.8 10.3 108.3 
PRINCE EDWARD 
ISLAND 
| July 1970* 0.1 = Del, 0.4 1.9 373 4.5 0.6 555 2.4 3.0 24.4 
June 1970* 0.1 — Delf 0.4 1.8 BZ 4.4 0.6 6.2 2.4 2.8 24.6 
July 1969 + 0.1 = 2.4 0.3 1.9 Di) 4.4 0.6 On 8 3} 23.0 
NOVA SCOTIA 
July 1970* She 5.6 19.1 14.9 17.0 Nell SOn2 TES 45.7 19.0 Doe) 
June 1970* 3) 5.4 19.4 14.9 16.7 20.3 36.4 7.4 46.2 19.5 Dee 211.8 
July 1969 + 2.6 5.8 19.8 15.0 16.1 22.9 Bical Well 39.5 17.4 DH 200. 
NEW 
BRUNSWICK 
July 1970* Thee) 2.8 20.1 10.4 eS Pd) 27.0 4.7 8210 3 13.6 165.3 
June 1970* 7.1 2 20.8 10.3 10.8 23:3 27.6 4.7 32.0 33 13.4 166.1 
July 1969 + 8.0 De) 20.5 14.4 10.9 20.9 PE s8) 4.6 30.3 11.6 13.0 162.0 
QUEBEC 
July 1970* 26.4 O7ES 32553 192.7 84.2 181.4 270.4 86.9 e325) 191.5 112.4 1,782.0 
June ITO — S33 26.7 333.4 199.6 85.4 180.5 274.2 86.1 334.4 189.8 ipa 1,847.6 
July 1969+ 27.2 Does 82556 199.7 92.9 187.5 259.3 84.3 311.0 185.0 95.1 1,788.9 
ONTARIO 
July 19/0 Slee 37.9 375.0 B22 NGse2 224.5 435.7 133.6 421.7 300.8 189.1 2,726.9 
June 19770; en ele 37.8 376.7 453.7 164.2 224.3 441.9 1S3e1 441.0 303.3 185.3 2,772.4 
July 1969+ 10.7 29.2 376.2 444.6 165.0 214.1 415.7 142.0 407.2 301.7 Neto? 2,683.7 
MANITOBA 
July 1970* lies! 8.3 28.0 Dil 20.2 47.9 56.7 Led! Stleil 34.6 22.4 305.3 
June 1970* ee 8.1 29.0 PAN 17.8 46.0 Wes 13.9 3 34.4 21.8 305.0 
July 1969 + 133 Well 28.1 22.0 19.2 46.3 54.7 eo 51.4 35.9 PHN? 300.7 
SASKATCHEWAN 
July 1970* isl 6.0 10.7 3) Pa 25.9 37.6 8.0 49.5 20.0 ile 197.4 
June 1970* 0.8 6.0 10.5 16 10.6 26.0 37.4 7.9 49.7 20.3 21.0 195.9 
July 1969 + 0.4 Dye 10.6 if 14.5 27.9 39.7 8.5 47.3 21.9 21.4 203.1 
ALBERTA 
July 1970* 23 24.8 28.5 26.9 42.4 54.8 87.5 20.1 97.5 63.5 37.6 486.0 
June 1970* 1.9 24.1 28.7 262 42.0 DoE 87.9 19.8 99.7 62.4 36.7 482.7 
July 1969 + Dd, 2353 28.2 De) 46.7 56.8 85.1 19.0 91.7 63.4 34.4 478.4 
BRITISH 
COLUMBIA 
July 1970* 20.9 (Sal 56.3 Heke 34.4 85.8 115.4 Ball 87.0 89.9 42.9 654.2 
June 1970* 18.3 12.6 55.0 Vee 31.4 84.9 116.4 32.4 104.8 89.7 AV)S) 665.0 
July 1969+ 24.8 10.7 56.6 78.6 44.5 78.5 114.7 3) Fone: 100.5 86.9 41.0 668.7 
2 
* Preliminary. +Revised. +Refers to employment in hospitals and education and related services, welfare and religious organizations 


and private households. 

**Includes health services (except hospitals); motion picture and recreational services; services to business management: personal services 
(except domestic service) and miscellaneous serviccs. ++ Excludes non-civilian employees. 

Basis: 1960 Standard Industrial Classification. 

Source: Estimates of Employees by Province and Industry (DBS Cat. No. 72-008). 
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Table C-4—Industry Summary of Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries 








Employment Index Average Weekly 

Numbers* Wages and Salaries 

August July August August July Augus 
Industries 1970 1970 1969 1970 1970 1966 


SD ER RR NTR RT ES A OS TT 
(1961 = 100) 





MINING] INGLE UDING MIEEING one 120.0 i 103.5 16292 160.74 147.97 
IEG EA) Semen esse etc Vols eNO ne a 110.2 ili! 87.0 163.55 160.48 146.07 
Mineral fie] Sie ete Je, oe eo et a ee Oe a 110.8 113.1 101.2 178.20 175.93 160.64 
INOn=mletals tex Ceo fill Cl Steeeyseccy eee eee eres eee 146.6 148.2 138.6 138.86 139.09 135.20 
Quanrresvandsancdipitsh =e eee ene ee 116.0 Sar 120.1 143.58 [35ai5 136.48 
SSAAGES AOC EMIIL Gi) TO VAVION nosso scmseonrnecensneetmensonese 174.0 Bs) 168.2 166.13 170.25 154.4( 

INCAIN WEA Gil UIRIIN Gene oe Cee tat nts cannes eee 126.3 Za 127.9 ISS I7 131.83 122.58 
Durablevcoodsee a se. ee ee 135.6 129.8 136.4 144.44 141.94 131.99 
INon=dumaibletcoodsacs eee een ee ee 118.8 115.9 121.0 122.74 122.66 113.38 
[BrOve xe late! LOVEE AS oe aha spo eesaacenuaticrenan armen nenee 127, Wie3 121.9 115.66 117.86 105.73 

LOO CS eer ee wie rn Se Rant Mend od Cee 12333 Lia! 22 23 113.49 101.3% 

BOVCra CES ere tee rene Pee eo ae We RE, 118.7 116.8 118.1 144.70 145.56 134.39 
Mobacco:processinsvand productss se 90.1 80.5 87.2 146.26 143.49 135.4€ 
Reb bee PRO GuCtsmes: ase ree nee ree reyes 113.4 110.9 129.0 135.54 136.43 124.99 
Leather products............. Syrah esa e radar MECN NSA a 92.6 92.0 NOES 88.56 86.53 81.88 
AME Xtal SPL O CCL S Hae ek eed oe ce ence Stes nana eases 114.8 IES 120e2, WL S7 109.12 103.24 
Kemittinoamill soar srt aks se ek le cant oe oe Needs 111.0 105.9 119.4 85.45 82.88 78.74 
Clotiinee. ce eee ee see ele ee ee 110.6 104.5 122.3 82.35 77.98 78.09 
WVOO Gist OG CLS Bar. oen. tees cease Sete: ee es een 111.6 109.1 116.6 WOU 115.81 111.49 
| EMU SOUNEBI RE GUOGL ID CIDIRES) 4 esnyacnnnsisgsncdesgacetisunocbaoacenslanne 129.5 RT 137.8 110.03 108.67 103.22 
PApek ancrallredaimcdiastni ese res sees aan 119.8 120.6 125.8 1516 150.90 143.11 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.................. HL 7A ilies 116.0 138.49 138.82 129.46 
Printanyermetal imamsthlessesee. ees earn ee eee 132.2 Lie 106.7 161.05 157.54 144.45 
Metatmtabnicatinoamdistnicsus es ema aa eenes 136.7 13270 136.2 142.94 139.56 129.81] 
MachinenyerexCep ielectin Callas ssss: eee mee sesne ee 146.6 146.9 [S24 153.02 15232 137.55 
MirAanspHOntatlOin © Clip iil © lita elena nee) ees 150.4 128.5 15835 158.68 Ley ay/al 147 ie 
Blectricaleproductsee 2s eee caste eie sc eee 144.6 142.7 153.6 135.86 132.46 123.96 
INon=metallicmarineraliono ducts eee 118.0 117.4 125.4 143.38 142.12 133.86 
RetroleumpcanGdicOalspnoductsmesss casa ee eer eee 109.8 tnt? 105.4 193.08 191.63 179.74 
Ghemuicalstandichemical productss...5.2.....---s ee VL HZ 16 12251 151.46 150.19 139,23 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.................... 154.7 149.9 (5)3),33 113.68 111.64 105.06 

GOIN STREU Cia @ IN Seer ere eee ee ee CR 126.5 122.6 136.3 174.13 167.61 156.99 
IB Ut cin g Rees ee eS ol ee ee 132.6 127.8 144.7 LIU 166.67 153.34 
1 STIS STM Bis se es oo. ROR G sates otek See 116.2 Serr 121.8 177.96 169.42 164.11 

TRANSPORTATION, COMMUNICATION AND 
OPE Re WAHT ES eee eee ee ae 115.9 115.4 MLW 142.64 142.99 135.68 
PR EATIS TOG ba Ul OM See ees deo te apn ons oe eee ae 110.9 110.1 113.6 141.69 142.33 133.09 
SUOLAG Cremer es ste aentrns saris ana 20 Ts 1 aa Tae need aie Hise Sy itil? 136.82 128.01 117.67 
Communications... tee ee ee ee (123), 1) 12533: 124.1 (1333). Sil 134.65 129.15 

STEER UAC) Et Retest tetera emer Ape Ne teh ane ee er 136.1 137.0 134.9 102.38 102.55 94.6: 
Wilrolesalle: trad cease sect er cree eee 1B 3a 133.0 130.6 127.18 Pal 118.0¢ 
RVG t ail rae eee Beene < PRC Ok. TOC eRe, Ble ee ees eee 137.8 139.2 iLSi7/8) 89.23 89.67 82.41 

FINANCE, INSURANCE AND REAL ESTATE...... 144.3 145.2 140.4 PASH 121.29 114.2¢ 
[ero ener el hare TUT MOLD nc csconcesecasenrencecnnonscemsneecacmonenecoee 149.2 148.9 145.6 118.31 118.16 Le Ss 
MASUikAM Cera Gare alleS tale maa setae eaten Sie, 138.8 13324 125.83 125.83 118.18 

SERVI GC Birt een gh Sel ek OR ln un SRE RE rh ee 185.3 184.8 184.3 91.06 91.43 84.86 
ReCreanlOmaleSeivicesm sears eee enn 186.5 SiHs5 189.0 84.85 86.64 85.61 
IBUSITMESSESEL VICE SH eee es eter ree cee een see 194.2 195.4 195.4 143.89 143.66 129.9: 
PersonalserviceS:eee erat hee ee een ee 169.2 167.7 166.3 67.84 67.82 63.2: 
WGN UTKEXOUIS) SEINTCES, rors hare aeaneecesbannce qaoimacene-saececcree 226.0 DISD 227.0 92.00 92.29 85.68 

JUSSI URSA ET RO WANT Es (OCOMNIU EXONS IME ercnocerpaceuerencesoneccnaccomennene 130.4 128.6 Sil 128.17 127.02 119.07 


* Latest figures subject to revision. 
Note: Information for other industries is given in Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries (DBS Cat. No. 72-002). 
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Table C-5—Hours and Earnings, Hourly Rated Wage Earners, by Industry 


Average Weekly Hours Average Hourly Earnings Average Weekly Wages 











August July August August July August August July August 
Industry 1970 1970 1969 1970 1970 1969 1970 1970 1969 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
MINING, INCLUDING MILLING................ 40.6 40.6 41.2 3.67 3.65 3.24 149.21 148.12 133.49 
| INT. St 1S eee cee ener and me cerca teach ees 40.1 39.6 40.0 3.79 3.78 Sheil 151.97 149.74 132.47 
INI SEAIERUC Steen eres a eet se ce eee iets eset 42.9 43.0 AD 3.56 Shey? DASH 152.62 151.40 [25537 
INion=metalSa.e@xCe pu lLelSustee-emeenceeeeeeeeees: 39.2 40.6 Mil 7 3.30 3323 3.09 129.55 130.86 2a, All 
OnanmesranGdsesamG pits eee ese ctacree sean, Aqe3 44.9 48.6 2.94 2.91 2.79 139.24 130.74 ily 
Services incidental to mining........................ 40.0 Aye Aly) 4.04 3.99 3.60 161.73 166.43 151.42 
ANTS RYN GSU RS LIS Gi, ses sence ack Beebe eeeoarcentneee 39.9 39.3 40.1 3.02 3.00 2S 120.62 118.06 Vill eh4/ 
Ii lege O OCS ee cess cece tes et ew eSee nse es 40.3 39.6 40.6 B50) Ba) 3.00 133.05 128.88 121.85 
INOm=ed una DleseO.OdSieaeescseeresseeeeeeer esas 39.5 39.0 39.7 DD 2a D6 108.74 107.97 ONS 
oOd rand! DEVELA GES meeken-ce cee os eres eee tse osc 39.6 40.0 39.3 2.62 2.66 2.40 103.92 106.15 94.37 
FOO C'S etc coe Bae hte cei SAR ite on toy 39.5 39.9 39.2 DSS DM Droit 99.96 102.35 90.60 
CV CGA CSN ost cee corona c eran clove taB 40.8 40.9 40.9 B35 3.34 3.10 136.53 136.32 126.82 
Tobacco processing and products................ Biles 35.9 36.8 3.63 3.59 Shell. 135.43 129.03 124.14 
Ribbermproductsien. wes exerts cremate: 40.6 40.1 40.6 3.09 Balls 2.86 I Sas) 125.79 116.24 
GATHER LO CUCIS tec. ccece essere oe orce say arene ane 39.0 38.2 39.2 2.04 2.03 1.90 ES) 77.64 74.64 
“TREE UTIG FO) ROXG NUNES. sc scagoeenn odaceanaeancenageencceeosnccee 40.3 39.3 41.0 2.41 2.39 Do 97.18 93.77 91.55 
Miiscellame@us textile suseeeeieeec--seeese 40.5 40.0 40.0 2.74 2.65 2.43 111.04 105.95 97.19 
Reerarteim comm Sees vance ces neces toc ce sen trea Ade? 40.1 41.0 1.83 1.82 val Tora2 72.99 70.02 
CONRaKd rnd A ce, 0 Uae ee tee scan screen eee 36.8 35.0 Biel 2.02 1.97 1.90 74.30 69.00 TAS 
V0 © CIMT @ CU GUS ater cae remen tere eee are ee ocean ctetea 38.5 38.0 39.6 2.84 2ESS 2.68 109.22 107.64 105.94 
JEnDUeDVN AUS: bAKGh TIDAVODME SES eease xn ao. sudyscanoosduern seo 41.4 40.3 A Dal DEAD 2.42 2.24 100.05 97.47 95.6] 
Paper and allied Industries..\..c8 cc: cece: 40.8 40.5 40.7 3.45 3.46 a2 140.64 140.43 134.82 
Pru) ceeval TRAWOYSTE IAAVINNS) oo. cacomaceceaseanonn ani: 40.8 40.8 40.9 aH 3M 3.61 US Silay 147.90 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.... Moe SAO. 38.3 3.65 3.61 3.36 135.91 Issa7Z 128.88 
Putian yamletaluim@UStileseme ere see ester 40.6 40.4 39.1 3/2 3.63 3.36 151.07 146.60 R29 
Ionramarstee mill St. sere sneer 39.7 39.5 36.4 3.99 3.82 Be, 158.31 151.06 129.74 
MetaletabnicatimeuimdUSthleSsesess- ne. 40.9 39.8 40.7 a3 Bee 3.01 135.29 129.97 122.38 
Machimetymexcepl clectinGaley. 2s sn.eu 40.5 40.2 40.7 3743 3.40 3.16 138.92 136.81 128.40 
rans portation EQUIpPIMeNnte s..0:.-ceeneee tee 40.5 40.0 Ailes 3.67 3.60 3.34 148.52 144.15 137.96 
PATS ENG JORNHUS, se deteonnmccasaanecanescdo sonnet 39.0 38.6 40.8 Shoe Bho 3.38 137.64 I 33%, 3)7/ 13773 
Miotomavenicles; a ed ae eee a teen : 41.0 40.0 41.4 3.87 3.79 3.46 158.97 151.62 143.08 
PNSSETMb TINS eeeee eeeeteeteee aeeeestece saa: 40.9 41.9 42.\ 4.28 4.30 Baie 175.05 180.29 156.97 
PantsvandsaccGessOLles. care: 41.6 39.1 40.8 3.66 Baia 3.29 p22 145.96 134.29 
Shipbuilding and repairing.................... 38.0 40.2 “all <3) 3250 302 3.29 135.61 149.82 135.61 
BlectiicalpprOduGtS sweeter poses etae 39.0 37.9 39.8 2.95 2.94 2.70 LSa6 Wilh SkO) 107.5] 
Communications equipment................ 38.7 Bune 39.7 2.82 2.84 2.62 109.10 105.64 103.82 
Non-metallic mineral products.................... 42.2 41.9 42.8 By 3.20 3.00 136.06 134.01 128.34 
RetroleummandcoaluproductSn...-ee-eess-- a: 41.8 42.2 42.8 4.23 4.22 ays 176.75 178.39 160.48 
Chemical and chemical products................. 40.9 40.8 40.3 3,29 Be28 2.99 134.38 131.69 120.42 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries... 40.3 38.7 40.1 2.40 2.42 293 96.80 93.45 89.56 
TRONS ake WG LON cae. 2 ete ees eee eects ates 41.6 40.5 42.0 ay AT 4.11 3.70 173.81 166.10 155.49 
TBM GaN. ccs duceste Abc oneon cebohcceuenges boon Aadaaems cee obobaneesozee 39.3 38.3 39.4 4.36 4.30 3.85 171.68 164.93 151.64 
General COnmactOrs exer eee eae 39.9 38.3 39.9 4,13 4.06 3.76 164.70 155.24 149.79 
SpeclalatnadeCOntiAGtOnSs-c ee 39.0 38.4 39.0 4 4.48 3.92 176.82 171.98 i357.) 
Emeineetimgsss en terete caer ee neers: as 46.2 44.5 47.3 3.85 3.78 3.46 177.97 168.34 163.41 
Highways, bridges and streets.............. 47.6 46.2 49.2 ST 3.18 3.00 155.81 147.09 147.78 
CMMer ren SIN CELINS ober esce-s exces one scece 44.5 42.6 45.2 5) 4.51 3.98 202.74 192223 179.96 
OTHER INDUSTRIES 
igocunatha mouths eee eres see Cee eee ee reccc an 41.8 42.0 42.5 San, 3/3 Bal 157.66 156.74 149.37 
Highway and bridge maintenance.............. 37.6 Bie! 39.1 2.62. 2.68 2.48 98.61 99.34 96.84 
Laundries, cleaners and pressefs.................- Bien ifs ll 38.0 M78) is 1.63 64.50 64.34 61.79 
Hotels, restaurants and taverns...................- 3395 38) 3355 1.74 ies 1.61 58.34 57.91 53.84 


2 


Latest figures subject to revision. 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (DBS Cat. No. 72-003). 
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Table C-6—Hours and Earnings, Hourly Rated Wage Earners in Manufacturing 








Index Numbers of 
Average Weekly 
Wages 

(1961 = 100) 





Average Average Average 
Weekly Hourly Weekly Current 196 
Year and Month Hours Earnings Wages Dollars Dollar 


$ $ 
Average 
TES) co OP cs eS OUR POR RE ye RM Orc, rN 41.0 pA 86.94 116.8 108. 
1966.2 en Se UO Ee ee 40.8 GES) 91.65 281 110% 
1.6] eee oi tire RP UE Oe SI et, wes 40.3 2.40 96.84 130.1 1128 
1D 68ers ee or Sr cee Se oe Rese sak On ee ce 40.3 2.58 104.00 139.7 116.2 
1.969 RS 2 la eee Ae weet OB ae ay SS oe 40.0 2.79 AU 1 150.1 119. 
Last Pay Period in 
1[969==A Ups a oe ee eee ee Nee Re ce ee 40.1 2.78 esi 149.6 118.7 
Seplerm Der ewece, ert eee kei Set, Cena 40.7 DEOw 114.89 154.3 121% 
Octo bere aes ee eee Feta aco Poe oe ee 40.4 2.84 114.87 154.3 1215 
INOVern DETR ese e eee hh tote Clee eB O82 eA 40.4 2.88 116.18 156.1 122.( 
December es ee ee i oe eee Re Sie 2.92 108.68 146.0 113% 
DOO = ATA LY Pee ce Mes Mier eh ls ia oe eels Es EE | 39.8 2.92 116.30 15622 120 
1 EEL oy cL) by ane cee oo A OE ol eR IR der Ae OD 40.0 2.93 117.36 157.6 1225 
INV Lear Gln eiece <a UY IO 2 PRR te 8, Sie BA ou RR, PE B95 2.96 117.14 Syhs) 121 
ASD Tell ene eee cera re Oe ane ne, Sea ence ee 39.8 2.99 118.84 159.6 123 
Vi diy see ete os ot Sree Oe oes Re Re Le 40.0 2.99 119.69 160.8 123.1 
a UTS RR i Pd 50 A 1 ea a a oO 3 Ae 40.1 3.01 120.65 VO2EI 124. 
al yeaenee ate 39.3 3.00 118.06 158.6 121% 
ATIDUStinee eee if at ; 39.9 3.02 120.62 162.0 124. 


* Revised. + Preliminary. 

Note: The index of average weekly wages in 1961 dollars is computed by dividing the index of average weekly wages in current dollars by th 
Consumer Price Index. For a more complete statement of uses and limitations of the adjusted figures see Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (DBS Cat. No. 72-003). 


Table C-7—Hours and Earnings in Manufacturing, Hourly Rated Wage Earners, by Province 








Average Weekly Hours* Average Hourly Earnings* 
August July August August July Augus 
1970 1970 1969 1970 1970 197! 


$ $ $ 
Newfoundland................ oct et eT ae 38.6 40.8 Aly) 2.46 Daas 2a 
INOVa: SCOtiaeee & Vee) Bite eee eee 39.3 39.8 40.3 2.44 2.45 Dall 
ING WABIUTS WiC keee eee ee 38.9 Ane 40.3 2.35 2.46 Ded 
Ouébec Ree eee Leet eee 40.8 39.8 41.2 2.68 2.68 Dp 
OMTATIO Rertete ee Sent eco eee cn 2, eee ae 40.1 39.4 39.8 gr 3.19 2.9 
Maino baleen eee toe ae bees ee bee ee 39.3 39.0 39.8 DS) 2.76 2.4 
Saskatchewaneeeecs seer teenie Peat 8955 392 40.0 3.18 3.16 2.9 
Alber taice cee Aaeee A eee Ce ney EA 39.0 38.9 40.2 374 3.19 2.9 
British Columbia....... Nes cocks eee 36.1 36.3 37.0 3.65 3.64 3.4 


“Includes shift differential, premium pay for overtime, pay for paid holidays, pay for paid sick leave, if paid through payroll but not if paid unde 
insurance plan, incentive bonus but not annual bonus. 


Note: Information on hours and earnings by cities obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. Latest figures subject to revision. 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (DBS Cat. No. 72-003). 
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-—Unemployment Insurance 


Inemployment insurance statistics emanate from the operations of the Unemployment Insurance Act, and relate to persons in contact 
ith the Unemployment Insurance Commission, either as contributors or claimants. The data are compiled in the Unemployment 
asurance and Manpower Section, DBS, from information supplied by the UIC. The source for Tables E-1 to E-4 is The Statistical 
‘eport on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act (DBS Cat. No. 73-001). For further information regarding the nature of 
1e data see Technical Note, page 149. 


‘able E-1—Estimates of the Insured Population Table E-4—Benefit Payments, by Province, 
Jnder the Unemployment Insurance Act September 1970 
Amount of 
Weeks Benefit 
ind of Total Employed Claimants Province Paid Paid 





970—August.......... 5,667,000 5,258,300 408,700 INew to mmd land seems ree ee 22,214 733,062 

TY ee eee 5,617,000 5,177,600 439,400 Prince edward iislamd eet. 3,477 103,354 

Tne seer 5,672,000 5,230,100 441,900 INOVasSCOTIAS peer ttics. ee ceeuaencenrere 39,335 1,266,160 

IM EIN Ancanceeene’ 5,607,000 5,101,600 505,400 INS ae TEU) Sv G Keene ee eee eee 30,100 935,867 

FAN Ici] eee 5,719,000 5,028,300 690,700 OuCbeCH ee nner ee aera 334,399 lL O71-393 

Marchineen 5,718,000 5,012,900 705,100 Qintani ore ee ee 397,856 13,710,267 

February...... 5,707,000 5,012,600 694,400 Manito baiecswceccre ware eee 40,301 1,315,663 

VanWakyecee 5,676,000 5,016,500 659,500 SHAS GING IBN gece crsembcncbecocencncoodsasonsease 27,099 884,621 

PRINTS eure VEc a Ban este 8 om ye ee Ae Ra a 61,480 2,131,356 

969—December.... 5,638,000 5,101,300 536,700 Bushs @olimbl are nee rte 149,954 5,585,327 
November.... 5,596,000 5,246,800 349,200 

October: 5,518,000 5,238,000 280,000 Total, Canada, September 1970........ LELOGR2 Se Sie 37070 

September... 5,518,000 5,258,400 259,600 Total, Canada, August 1970............ : 1,193,877 41,377,428 

NUS US teres 5,514,000 5,246,300 267,700 Total, Canada, September 1969........ 745,235 24,008,143 


Se ST A AE PEE SPORES URE,«—«—«—_«HSTT SANSA NESS a 


Table E-3—Number of Initial and Renewal Claims Filed in Local Offices in each Province 


September 1970 September 1969 








-rovince Total* Initial Renewal Total Initial Renewal 


DUDE Go Ea a ae ete 120,972 84,422 36,550 90,350 64,314 26,036 
“SOWA MOROTONG IT AV GH socester artisatehqsnasoenasesnee Dole} 1,700 612 DADS 1,648 807 
ince Edward Island.........................- 281 213 68 DDD 206 66 
SW ORYGL SCONE Toe ner ie ace ae ee ees 3,544 2,408 1,136 2,830 2,051 779 
BeOTMES LUITLS WAC Kev mene ores sec seacsecscesssosos 3,296 DSieKeh 938 2,709 1,972 130 
REIS DCC ere te Meee S oy tk te teen 38,095 DRS So 10,712 31,304 21,719 9,585 
“TRIE O)S arte a oe ia ee Pray See 42,324 29,671 12,653 Bie83s) 23,154 8,679 
 VATEW( RO). OE Boy cee acne teehee ae eer eee 4,049 3,027 O22 2,306 ers 593 
RSkoiGNeWall eet aoe eee eee 2,638 1,867 771 2,046 1,507 539 
DCL LAR ee re nee hcaa see neksiecommenassaes 7,086 4,969 PS AAG 3,361 De52 il 840 
Se GOUT DI ae erect cee eee 17,347 10,826 6,521 ili sya 7.825 3,411 


ge oo a > | OO a) GR ee Sy eee eT TP ne 


eee 


*In addition, revised claims received numbered 42,770. 
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Table E-2—Claimants Currently Reporting to Local Offices by Number of Weeks on Claim, 
Province and Sex, at September 30, 1970 


Number of weeks on claim 
(based on 10 per cent sample) 





Total 
Province and sex Claimants 1-4 5-13 14-26 27 or more* 


Tota 
claimant 
Sept. 3( 
196: 
































Canada cee eee ee 391,128 126,303 101,394 83,716 79,715 259,55! 
Maley eee eer eee Vey L's) 83,820 60,337 46,763 42,825 150,411 
emi ale eee tt ore 157,383 42,483 41,057 36,953 36,890 109,14: 

NEWFOUNDLAND................ 7,617 2,409 2,403 1,730 1,075 7,58. 
Milall 6. 2 eee co Seaceee tac aeeoe: il 1,819 1,708 1,267 717 5,69 
FCiiialem tet eee 2,106 590 695 463 358 1,89: 

PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 1,053 185 268 300 300 77 
Mal Gree. ateka-ne ee ten 647 116 162 207 162 43: 
Remale wees ee 406 69 106 93 138 33: 

INOWATS COMLA2 = ae 11,409 2,477 DEAT 2,279 4,180 9,89: 
INV Cheer be cr meee ne 7,681 1,843 1,690 1,459 2,689 7,00 
Remaleme set ty ese 3,728 634 783 820 1,491 2,88: 

NEW BRUNSWICK ............... LOM 2,025 1,857 22372 3,901 7,93: 
ital Geer esata ce tee tie tees 6,576 1,381 1,249 Pols 2,433 4,76: 
Re rival 6 sete eas 4 or ee 3,579 644 608 859 1,468 3.1% 

QUEBEC PRE RECA Fete toe tae 131,823 44,894 36,910 28,790 21,229 94,048 
DA EU a A 83,315 30,827 23,328 16,663 12,497 57 ile 
RCN ale Mercer eas 48,508 14,067 13,582 27 S32 36,32! 

ONEA RT ORM ee. 138,695 44,134 38,100 28,964 27,497 91,366 
Mialers ste. coer ethan oe ton 73,398 Wovil 19,817 13,946 12,478 49,65: 
UG Iii cl Ca aeweer nearer rete mete ee 65,297 16,977 18,283 15,018 15,019 41,71¢ 

INMIAIN ETOUB Atees seep ete eee 13,596 4,457 2,719 PRAND 4,008 7,318 
Mail © See ee ee ee 7,682 2,920 1536 1,229 1,997 3,534 
Bela lems see eye ate oe. 5,914 S37) 1,183 1,183 2,011 37h 

SASKATCHEWAN ................ 8,994 2,800 1,852 1,460 2,882 6,206 
NY 20 eee ee eee ee 5,305 1,804 1,114 796 1,591 3,203 
Remaleseee ce a eee ee 3,689 996 738 664 1,291 2,99" 

PASTE EARS AC g ants ete arceeem aie hee Weg 20 6,027 3,049 3,756 4,888 8,64: 
Nialle mersycevee aietan ts cere 10,653 4,048 1,918 2B 2,556 4,253 
TSTMS «oc ncrcmchocoopsonocooecaveeouce 7,067 1,979 Li Lows) Drow 4,39( 

BRITISH COLUMBIA........... 50,066 16,895 11,763 11,653 9,755 25,88 
IMMENSE. coccoossv ee eee eae. SST 11,905 TNS US52 5,705 14,15 
Benlale See ees 17,089 4,990 3,948 4,101 4,050 1ios 


* The bulk of the cases in this group were on claim from 27-39 weeks. 
Note: Values less than 50 subject to relatively large sampling variability. 
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Inder the Unemployment Insurance Act, contact be- 
ween the claimant and the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission is achieved by means of a network of local 
offices. Tables E-2 to E-4 relate to local office operations, 
houghTable E-3 includes data on regional office pro- 
essing. 


Upon separation from employment, a person wishing 
to file a claim for benefit applies either in person or 
by mail to the nearest local office of the Commission. 
The claim will be either an “initial” or a “renewal” 
depending upon whether or not it is necessary to com- 
pute benefit rights. On an initial claim, the claimants 
benefit entitlement is calculated, and this will be avail- 
able for compensation of spells of proved unemploy- 
ment during a period of one year,* unless used up prior 
to that time. When a claimant misses two successive 
scheduled reporting dates and subsequently files a claim, 
4 renewal claim will serve to re-activate the claim, pro- 
vided that there is still benefit available. 


The total of initial and renewal claims (Table E-3) thus 
approximates the number of recorded separations from 
employment during a month. However, to the extent 
that an initial claim is taken from a person who has 
just exhausted benefit and seeks re-establishment of 
credits, the total would constitute an overstatement of 
the new cases of recorded unemployment. 


Claimants are required to report every two weeks by 
mail to the local office. Information on the number of 
claimants currently reporting to local offices is obtained 
by a count of individual unemployment registers in the 
currently active file at the month-end (Table E-2). Once 
a claim is taken the document on which the record of 
activity is maintained (the unemployment register) is 
placed in the active file, and it becomes dormant only 
after the scheduled reporting pattern has been broken 
twice in succession or the claimant finds work. The count 
of weeks on claim represents the number of weeks of 


} 
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proved unemployment since the most recent separation 
from employment. When a new unemployment register 
is prepared, because the previous claim has terminated 
and a new entitlement has been computed, the number 
of weeks is calculated from the date of actual separation 
from employment. Information on the number of weeks 
on claim is based on examination of a 10-per-cent sam- 
ple of unemployment registers. 


Payment data are provided by Treasury Offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission and relate to 
transactions during a month. In some cases, the com- 
pensated unemployment would have occurred in a prior 
month. Data cover partial as well as complete weeks. 


Estimates of the insured population (Table E-1) are 
based on an estimate of persons either working in in- 
sured employment or on claim at June | each year. 
Monthly estimates of insured employment are projected 
from the June | figure, using employment indexes, for 
individual industry divisions as published in Employ- 
ment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries (Em- 
ployment Section. Labour Division, DBS) (DBS Cat. 
No. 72-002). The number of claimants recorded at the 
month-end, as described above, is added to provide the 
total estimate. 


*Under the Training Allowances Act—1966 the benefit 
period of an insured person may be extended if he (or 
she) is in receipt of a training allowance. The benefit 
period is extended by the amount of time the person 
is undergoing training, but in no event can the benefit 
period extend beyond 156 weeks. 
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F—Prices 


Table F-1—Total and Main Components of the Consumer Price Index 


Total Food Housing Clothing 


Trans- 
portation 


Health 
and 
Person 
Care 


al 


Recrea- 
tion Tobace 
and an 


Reading Alcoho 


(1961 = 100) 
TO GS VC aie aetcre te seccarsee es 107.4 109.6 105.8 107.9 
L966 Veale, sects. 111.4 116.6 108.7 112.0 
19 G/E= Vicars ae ees 115.4 118.1 113.4 LATE 
S96 8==Y Care se eeece 120.1 122.0 118.6 Pet 
1969—=YVieat ces. nee 12555 27a 124.7 124.5 
1969==October=s 126.8 127.8 126.4 126.1 
INOVeIn belies ee L204: 128.8 126.9 126.3 
| DYSfoSTeM OVS) poser eseenee 2729 129.8 127.6 126.4 
1970—January.................... 128.2 130.1 128.1 12555 
Ie DRA LY see ee 128.7 asl} 128.3 1b25),11 
March etss,-Sca0 128.9 130.5 129.2 126.0 
AL ce eee. 129.7 131.5 129.8 126.8 
MiaWaeere carne ee 129.6 130.3 130.4 126.8 
FUG ee en ete eee 129.9 130.9 [BOF 126.9 
AN ay eee eee eet oe 130.5 131.6 iNShalss 126.9 
PXUOWPASISIES ater Aoctuncnocoscek 130.5 (By) MGWIES 126.2 
SHE) OUMSIAM OTE ace 130.2 130.0 ees 12720 
October........ 130.3 128.5 132.8 128.2 
(1949 = 100) 


October 168.3 * 


* For an interim period the all-items index only will be published on both the 1961 and the 1949 base. 


Note: 1957 weighted. Calculated by the Prices Division, DBS. 


Table F-2—Consumer Price Indexes for Regional Cities of Canada—October, 1970 


All-Items 





Oct. 70 Sept. 70 Oct. 69 Food Housing Clothing tion 


105.6 105 
108.6 107. 
114.1 110.: 
Ae). 9/ 120. 
126.8 125% 
128.1 126. 
128.5 126 
128.1 126 
128.0 126 
129.0 126 
1295 126 
129.6 126 
130.1 126 
130.3 126 
132.4 126 
132.5 126 
133.0 126. 
13351 126.: 


Re- 
Health crea- Tobacc 
Trans- and tion an 
porta- Personal and Alco 
Care Reading ho 


ESS TTT SS FRERENC SH SA T DDES  RS SS F  ST  RS E R B S 


(1961 — 100) 
Sitio, UO; UNWARY oes sseeanenocoseedaceesee Wee 12183 119.9 118.1 Gy 130.4 
Halifax. te tem eer eet 124.3 Week Al 1273 118.9 12543 
Sant Jol aes: eee ee eae 123.4 123.8 St 128.0 IW S359/ 128.7 
Mionintcallieaey. eer eee eee 123.6 124.3 1220 121.9 MLAS 125.8 
Ollila Wares. sete em eg PIS QU 124.7 2d 1213 Silees 
SROLOML Omen tree ores eee ae Dae Wee WSs 125.8 V2 ihe dt 130.9 
WALTILIN'L [© ame eee crt ee ee leary 27a 127.6 124.2 129.3 GEZ 135.0 
Saskatoon-Reeina..2e eee. 122 122.8 120.5 128.3 114.3 128.5 
Edmonton-Calearye.. 2... (S57 126.1 12255 129.1 119.2 127.9 
NViATIC ONG lepeeaeen ae ene ee es bene | [2335 BES) 119.2 126.6 118.3 128.5 


Tors 
119.0 
120.9 
23), 7 
(2557) 
ish) 
128.9 
117.0 
121.5 
122.8 


116.8 143. 
130.9 127 
130.9 126. 
140.3 128. 
136.8 1323 
PS 130. 
135.8 128. 
2) 7/ 122 
135.0 124, 
124.8 INS, 


«SS SS STULL SIR CRT LES EE FT EE OSS ST SSE SE TS 


Note: Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare actual levels of prices ¢ 


between cities. 
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3— Strikes and Lockouts 





“able G-1—Strikes and Lockouts, 1965-1970 


Strikes and 


tatistical information on work stoppages in Canada is compiled by the Economics and Research Branch of the Canada Department of 
abour on the basis of reports from the Canada Manpower Division, Department of Manpower and Immigration. The first three tables 
1 this section cover strikes and lockouts that amount to ten or more man-days. The number of workers involved includes all workers 
sported on strike or locked out, whether or not they all belonged to the union directly involved in the disputes leading to the work 
toppages. Workers indirectly affected, such as those laid off as a result of a work stoppage, are not included. 


Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 





Duration in Man-Days 





Lockouts 
Beginning Per cent of 
During Strikes Estimated 
Month and Workers Working 
Month or Year or Year Lockouts Involved Man-Days Time 


BR) C55 mR Me a sone e rg nates. wetcenaiee soandeendease ee: 478 
DGB ce cele pi nace Bee oda so Ove LO CUE ORE EROS See E A nS I HEEEmCES acta 582 
SYA estes oe emia gee ee peng ese aroree ie eecaeeerce 498 
OG iy ely GCE BP PERRO occ ERP RE Era e DRC Peano 559 
DY as an cl ae EN See Rt oe eRerete Meeeoce 566 
-GYGISYES SIN WSR SIBNUBYS) Cos een enene cee coed asocseaocaeSseee npsboscocrecisban 33 
DSC ELI De ee eee eee renee eee 19 
TEES UTTOE ogee cee preoRen o ec Reece cree care ee 1 
[PCE SY RRUE MEY or gyre toda sopoaeanseceagaeetorgncosceneetc pansesrabeeacadd 34 

VIG T Rel aUa es eee ee sors aetee Socn se orncice io cnee Soopeeronenmmaccee 31 

STG 9 | ee oes See er chert eee oo eee Sy 

[SPE el 9 esis ain ee PERE Rb crore soert ere mer Merce 54 

BY Tc eee ee ean coer en eee Rec Satesulek ce nnonnSne 2 

UCI (staan Arsene cere toe eer ee ene re rare eee eee 2 

J NUUERUIS eeneces cbt oe estanes seeB ub reco oper HST oses POROUS ce EeaC eecue 38 

Sep veil clean eee oe 26 
Octobei we Dil 
November.......... 29 


501 171,870 2,349,870 0.17 
617 411,459 5,178,170 0.34 
oy 252,018 3,974,760 0.25 
582 2237502 5,082,730 0.32 
595 306,799 8,057,060 0.48 
90 49,404 402,010 0.30 
67 Mle 138,290 0.10 
57) 8,428 102,840 0.08 
70 WSiysis! 120,990 0.09 
68 16,619 166,060 0.12 
Oi 50,469 633,900 0.44 
101 88,938 1,263,830 0.93 
94 72,736 1,112,920 0.73 
119 98,037 1,153,680 0.75 
111 70,835 675,320 0.46 
13 45,437 637,850 0.45 
a 44,111 780,070 0.54 
UP 39,678 724,190 0.51 


Sn 


* Preliminary. 


Table G-2—Strikes and Lockouts, by Industry, 
November 1970, (Preliminary) 


In Effect During Month 





Number 
Begin- Strikes 

ning and 

During Lock- Workers Man- 


Industry Month outs Involved Days 


REE TT SETS IE EM ES 


BPO ESUI Vie aces Staci cas Beene escisct — = - — 
ANTES oo ney ee ee rea | l 300 3,900 
AANA CHUGIING peeve aeessceeeee ss 14 40 35) 2H 690,650 
BOTS LE UCULO Mewes see seee sane: 5 8 595 5,420 
Transportation and utilities... 4 6 1,184 12,990 
| AGN ease Maes be io Wa er eee cee 3 8 445 5,700 
RAITT ANCE ere eee ene as oteoreeree — — — — 
BT ICOM Nt ee trie ch iacs Ae ec ctseae 2 8 1,394 5,070 
Public administration............ : | 33 460 

PAUL cuistigleSemasemecee- secs 29 WG 39.678 724,190 


Rae LSE SEATS GES ENC TOTS LE ORE EE 
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Table G-3—Strikes and Lockouts, by Jurisdiction, 
November 1970, (Preliminary) 


In Effect During Month 





Number 

Begin- Strikes 

ning and 

During Lock- Workers Man- 
Jurisdiction Month outs Involved Days 


a 


NlSuinOnun aval FeWaWGl coccce: osteseinee soon = = == 
Prince Edward Island.............. - = —= 
UNION ANG COU seater ee eres on er | | 64 1,340 
INWeniet 1SHAUDATSN AKO) cgresacecctiece enctoc 2 4 1,193 4,250 
CG Yi fo) bc ce ee ene cerca eee reer 5 15 3,925 67,960 
OntantiO eee 18 32 Bho25 615,480 
Nia @ banner eee eee ee -— | 750 15,750 
SPIGI MIG) OKERWIANA ecoacecunsansenoesnsenae — 1 98 490 
IDOE Aen te eee soe eee 2 1,140 1,940 
British) @olumilblaree. eee -e--e- 3 15 1,156 16,680 
Re deual eae e ta er ese rce | Di 300 
Aes GICt ONS see: 29 72 39,678 724,190 


a 


hon 


Table G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, November 1970, (Preliminary) 


Industry 
Employer 


Location Union 


Workers 
Involved Nov. 


Duration in 
Man-Days 


Accu- 
mulated 


Starting 


Date 


Termination 
Date 


Major Issues 


Result 


SSAA 0 PSR, SS ESS 





Mines 
NON-METAL 
Cassiar Asbestos Corp. Ltd., Steelworkers 300 3,900 3,900 Nov. 5 Wages—Return of workers, set 
Cassiar, B.C. Loc. 6536 Nov. 24 tlement terms not reported. 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Manufacturing 
LEATHER 
Robson-Lang Leathers, Food Workers 196 1,470 1,470 Novy. 11 Disciplinary dismissal of 1 worke 
Oshawa, Ont. Boce205 Nov. 23 —Return of workers when dis 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) missed worker reinstated. 
WOOD 
Scierie Price (Shipshaw), Building and 300 1,800 33,600 July 1 Wages, hours—Wage increases 
St-David-de-Falardeau, Woodworkers’ Nov. 10 reduction in hours from 50 t 
Qué. Federation 471% hours per wk. immediately 
(CNTU) from 471% to 45 Nov. 1, 1971. 
Scieries Murdock Ltée, Building and 110 1,650 10,780 July 6 Wages, hours—25¢ an hour in 
St. Fulgence, Qué. Woodworkers’ Nov. 23 crease On signing of contract, 15 
Federation Nov. 6, 1971, 10¢ Nov. 6, 1972, 5 
(CNTU) May 1, 1973; progressive reduc 
tion in weekly hours. 
Weldwood of Canada Woodworkers 299 2,990 2,990 Nov. 17 Renewal of collective agreemen 
(Canim Lake S/M & Loc. 1-424 — — 
Plywood Div.) (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Exeter, Bie 
PRIMARY METALS 
Aluminum Co. of Canada Steelworkers 100 2,100 2,700 Octw23 Failure to negotiate a new agree 
Lawl... (AFL-CIO/CLC) — ment— 
Richmond, B.C. 
METAL FABRICATING 
W.S. Tyler Co. of Canada, Steelworkers 120 480 480 Nov. 24 Wages, fringe benefits—35¢-65 
St. Catharines, Ont. Loc. 6399 Nov. 30 an hr. increase over 15-month con 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) tract; other improvements. 
TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT 
Hawker Siddeley (Can.) Auto Workers 427 430 31,610 July 20 Wages, other benefits—23c pe 
tds ocaLOv5 Nov. 3 hr. increase first year, 26¢ the sec 


Canadian Car, 
Fort William Division, 
Thunder Bay ‘“*F’’, Ont. 


(GEC) 





152 





ond year, 23¢ the third year fo 
production workers: 26¢ per hr 
increase the first year, 28¢ the sec 
ond yr., 25¢ the third year fo 
skilled tradesmen; other im 
proved benefits. 
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ocation 





General Motors of Canada, 
Ste-Thérése Ouest, Que. 


General Motors of Canada 
& subsidiairies, 
Various locations, Ont. 


Motor Coach Industries 
eta 
Winnipeg, Man. 


Saint John Shipbuilding & 
Dry Dock Co. Ltd., 
Saint John, N.B. 


SLECTRICAL PRODUCTS 
Franklin Mfg. Co. Ltd., 


Galt, Ont. 


Canron Limited, 
Lachine, Qué. 


John Inglis Co. Ltd., 
Stoney Creek, Ont. 


Northern Electric Co. Ltd., 
Bramalea, Ont. 


NON-METALLIC MINERAL 
PRODUCTS 


Québec Ready-Mix Inc., 
Québec area, Qué. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
MANUFACTURING 


Johnson Matthey & 
Mallory, 
Etobicoke, Ont. 


RCA Limited, 
Smith Falls, Ont. 


Union 


Auto Workers 
OCW LL63) (ELE) 


Auto Workers 
various locals 
(CEC) 


Machinists 
Wocal955 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Various unions 


Machinists 
Loc. 1246 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Metallurgists, 
Miners and 
Chemical Workers 
Federation 
(CNTU) 


Auto Workers 
Moceo2o (GES) 


(OIE. ILeye, Sil 
(ind.) 


Building and 
Woodworkers’ 
Federation 
(CNTU) 


CLC-directly 
chartered 


WIE, ILere, SH 
(Ind.) 


Duration in 
Man-Days 





Workers 
Involved Nov. 


2,500 


24,500 


750 


977 


iE) 


800 


407 


2,890 


100 


300 


335 


52,500 


514,500 


[55750 


3,910 


7,880 


16,800 


3,300 


1,330 


Accu- 
mulated 


140,000 


1,340,300 


16,500 


3,910 


60,770 


43,200 


26,870 


54,910 


4,100 


3,300 


1,330 


Starting 
Date 


Termination 


Date 


Sept. lil 


Septal 


NU eal 


Sept. 10 
Nov. 9 


Nov. 17 
Nov. 22 


able G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, November 1970, (Preliminary) (Cont.) 


Major Issues 


Result 


Wages, other matters— 


Wages, other benefits— 


Breakdown of negotiations— 


Alleged work jurisdictions— 
Agreement reached on a new 
216-yr. contract. 


Wages, fringe benefits, grievance 
procedures, length of agreement 


Wages, fringe benefits, job secu- 
rity—42¢ an hr. increase over a 
2-yr. contract. 


Wages— 


Wages, fringe benefits— 


Wages, hours, other benefits—45¢ 
an hr. increase on signing of con- 
tract, 10¢ Jan. 1, 1971, 10¢ July 1, 
1971, 15¢3an. 1, 1972, 15¢ July: 
1972, 20¢ Jan. 1, 1973; other im- 
proved benefits. 


Plant closure clause— 


Wages, job security, fringe bene- 
fits—Starting rate raised to 18¢— 
23¢ per hr.; 40-hr. wk., 5-day wk., 
company assumes to pay 100% of 
O.H.S.1.P. eff. Oct. 1, 1970, other 
benefits. 
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Table G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, November 1970, (Preliminary) (Cont, 


Industry 
Employer 


Location 


Union 


Workers 
Involved Novy. 





Duration in Starting 
Man-Days Date 
Accu- Termination 


mulated Date 


Major Issues 


Result 


2 ASG PT ST BE SE SRN SS SP 


Construction 








Moncton Construction Sheet Metal 153 150 9,020 Aug. 7 Wages, working conditions—6( 
Assoc., Workers Loc. 64 Nov. 3 an hr. increase on signing of cor 
Moncton, N.B. (AFL-CIO/CLC) tract, 15¢ Jan. 1, 1971, 20¢ Julye 
1971, 25¢ Jan. 1, 1972, 25¢ July . 
1972, 25¢ Jan. 1, 1973; other in 
proved benefits. 
Mechanical Contractors Plumbers 550 = 31,350 Aug. 11 Wages, other benefits—Wage ir 
Association in Waterloo, Loc. 527 Nov. 2 crease, improved vacation pa 
Various locations, (AFL-CIO/CLC) and travelling allowances. 
Southern Ontario. 
Hydro-Québec, Public Service 140 2,940 5,180 Octa8 Job security— 
Baie Comeau, Qué. Employees’ -— 
Federation 
(CNTU) 
Foundation Co. of Canada, Labourers 100 400 400 Nov. 16 Alleged unsafe working condi 
North Toronto, Ont. Loc. 183 Nov. 20 tions—Return of workers. 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Transportation 
and Utilities 
TRANSPORTATION 
W. J. Mowat Ltd., Specialized 148 1,630 1,630 Nov. 16 Dismissal of an employee— 
Toronto, London and Parcel Delivery & — 
Hamilton, Ont. Handlers Union 
COMMUNICATION 
Québec-Téléphone, Bae We 425 4,680 4,680 Nov. 14 Fringe benefits— 
Various locations, Loc. 2200 = 
Québec. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
POWER, GAS AND WATER 
Consumers Gas Co. Ltd., Chemical Workers 560 6,160 6,160 Nov. 16 Wages, fringe benefits— 
Various locations, Loc. 161 —_ 
Ontario. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Trade 
Kent Steel Products, Steelworkers 130 1,950 1,950 Nov. 8 Wages—Not reported. 
Hamilton, Ont. Loc. 7068 Nov. 30 


(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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ble G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, November 1970, (Preliminary) 





idustry Duration in Starting 
Man-Days Date 
mployer Major Issues 
Workers Accu- Termination 
ocation Union Involved Nov. mulated Date Result 











Newman Steel Warehouse National Council 115 1,150 e150 Nov. 13 Wages, length of the contract— 
Stoney Creek, of Canadian Nov. 27 31% wage increase over 3 years. 

St. Catharines and Labour 
Hamilton, Ont. ocw2 lsi(inds) 

service 

2DUCATION 

Edmonton Public School Public Employees 1,100 1,100 7,700 Oct 23 Wages—Return of workers, re- 
Board, Locs. 474 & 784 Nov. 3 ferral to arbitration. 


Edmonton, Alta. (EEe) 
JEALTH AND WELFARE 


- Various British International 137 950 950 Nov. 9 Wages, hours—Wage increase 


Columbia hospitals, Operating Nov. 18 $75. per mo. retroactive to Apr. 
_ Various locations, Engineers 1970, a further $75. per mo. Apr. 

British Columbia. Loc. 882 1971; reduction in hours from 40 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) to 371% eff. Dec. 1, 1970, other 
improvements. 


*Federal jurisdiction. 
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Table H—Employment Fatalities in Canada During the Third Quarter of 1970 


(6) 
Public 
(3) Ad- Pe 
Manu- Con- Trans- (4) (5) minis- Not Cen 
Agri- For- (1) (2) factur- struc- porta- Fi- Serv- tra-  Spe- fe 
culture estry FishingMininging tion tion Trade nance ice tion cified Total Tote 


Re aN PRS TSS SE TP ES ES WET a 
By Industry* and Age Group 























































































































ies Es Kho Re Meee a A Poe PR ee eae = 2 -— a 3 1 1 1 — 8 BD), 
D2 A ee ie ee eee ie ee — 3 — if 3 4 1 1 — 1! — 20 12 
I Ne a A a Nhe a Pe 3 -- y 5 8 W 13 2 — 1 3 — 44 27 
BSE 4A Re aoe ence aie te: 2 RY Cea eee — 6 _ 6 4 5 6 PD a= 1 3 — 33 20 
ASS A cae nie as ten bee i en to en 1 3 — 4 4 4 9 1 — — 2 — 28 1 
DD = OA Geen ee an ee ee | _- 5 1 5 3 3 1 19 if 
OOWAN CIO Vleet eee 2 a 1 1! 6 3 
ING tev ene ee ee ee 2 = 2. 1 
LG tal ee ee er Roan oaec ee ne ee 5 14 2 29 25 28 33 6 = 3 14 1 160** 100% 
By Industry and Occupationt 
Banimerss(a) enter cate eee 5 5 3 
ISOS LELST(D) Sees ere ee eee — 11 — — l — 1 2 = 15 5 
| VIS ovesr aNd AY) (CO) eeshondesnnnoncccadeosssocosecasnane -= — 2 a =: 1 3 ik 
Miimensa (Cl) eae meee eer ek ae eee 20 20 12 
(CiravieSinn ksi (GE) has aacsoseohcentoosapecocooconacouc: — D a 8 ie iL) 9 D. — _— 4 1 53 33 
eabourersi(h) see eee - i 6 9 2 2 a 5) — 26 16. 
SEATS POUC(D hee een ee eee 4 2, 15 1 — 1 = 24 15f 
Manage nia liee amen teeters enihcs ps oe 2 2 1 
EOLESSTO malls (il) Seen eee eee - 
GleriCali ers sek escs et eetecastss eee seen 1 | D, 1 
Sale Steer ener seem IR Per | 1 0 
SERVIGEN(T) Sen te ery eee ae: 1 3 — — 1 2 _ 7 4 
INOLECIVER cn eee enna tte — 1 — — 1 2 1 
PRO tall Serer oh eee nce eee ee oh Pe ee 5 14 2 29 25 28 33 6 — 3 14 1 160** 100. 
By Industry and Type of 
Accidentt 
SthucksibyaOb}ectsi (|) eee een eet 10 14 4 7 4 2 ~- — ?. 1 46 28 
Baviistancles lijash (ks) eee ee eee — — ] 6 I 10 10 — — 4 — 333) 20 
Collisions, derailments (])................ = 2 — — 5 4 9 2 — i 5 — 28 17 
Caught in, on, between (m)............ 2 1 — 4 5 4 3 1 20 12 
{aml BNNKO YM) CA), -cenacccecemnnacoocdasrecancses i 1 0. 
Contilagrattomi() see eee 1 — — 2 D, — 2 7 4. 
Electhietcunrent(n) meee tea ee | 1 _ 2 5 1 5 | — 16 10. 
OverexeniOmn(d) =e ee 1 I 1 — — 3 il. 
Stilkaneeale ans tn ip) eee eee ee - = 
NMIISCel ane O11Sa (S) Seeeeeen eee eee ee - 2 | —- l — — 2 — 6 3 
TPO tall Peete nese na tonne 6, Ween ete ee 5 14 D 29 25 28 33 6 — 3 14 1 160** 100. 
PRT? (CEM GUE THON Mac ane canstncnccedncpacnatenanmesee el Sai, 2 isscil SS ILS) BOLE Ba, 0.0 1.9 8.7 0.6 100.0 


* Includes: (1) Trapping and hunting. (2) Quarrying and oil wells. (3) Storage, communication, electric power, gas and other utilities. (4) Insuran¢ 
and real estate. (5) Community, business and personal service. (6) Defence. 

+ Includes: (a) Farm workers. (b) Related workers. (c) Trappers and hunters. (d) Quarrymen. (e) Production process workers. (f) Unskilled worke: 
(not agricultural, logging, fishing or mining). (g) Communication workers. (h) Technical occupation workers. (i) Recreation workers. 

t Includes: (j) Tools, vehicles, etc. (k) On same level and to different levels. (1) Wrecks, etc. (m) Machinery, vehicles, etc. (n) Contacts, absorption 
ingestions and industrial diseases. (o) Temperature extremes and explosions. (p) Lightning. (q) Strains, hernia, etc. (r) Stepping on objects. ( 
Violence, bites, stings, etc. 

* * Of these totals, 124 fatalities were reported by the various Workmen’s Compensation Boards; details of the remaining 36 were obtained fro: 
other sources. 
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Laws can give women equal rights on the 
job, but only a radical change in the atti- 
tudes of society can give them equal 
ay opportunities in employment and promo- 
~ - tion. In practice, their range of occupa- 
ratolat-] mevatel(e-Mtmasleleamanvela-Mal-lage) a dire a) 
ra atsh ao) Mant-LiPerc ile Mantes welecel el ey-hdlolatw-1g-) 
sex-typed with few being considered 
suitable for women. See ’’Let Them 
Think, Let Them Act,” a review of the 
report by the Royal Commission on the > 
Status of Women, p. 164. 
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News briefs — 





@ The New Brunswick Federation of Labour presented 
its annual brief to the provincial Government in De- 
cember, asking for changes in the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act, a minimum wage of $2 an hour, and extension 
of medicare to cover drugs, dentists, optometrists and 
chiropractors. The Federation reiterated its 1968 plea 
that the maximum ceiling on workmen’s compensation 
benefits—at present, 75 per cent of $6,000—be removed, 
and that safety training be expanded. 


The brief asked also for: compulsory safety inspections 
of all motor vehicles registered in the province; greater 
use of school facilities by community groups; more 
instruction in the arts and physical education in schools; 
more education facilities for the physically handicapped 
and mentally retarded; increased instruction about par- 
liamentary procedure, co-ops, credit unions and trade 
unions in schools; abolition of the Garnishee Act; reim- 
bursement of lost wages to jury members; encourage- 
ment of local businesses to take advantage of regional 
development incentives; and non-renewal of fishing 
leases to provide “open waters” for New Brunswick 
residents. The brief asked also that the government 
approach the report on Maritime union with the “objec- 
tive of Maritime union,” and that members of juries 
in industrial fatalities be familiar with work procedure 
and the workplace. 


Woe 








Leonard Pace 


@ Leonard Pace, a Halifax lawyer, is the new Ministe 
of Labour for Nova Scotia. Mr. Pace, who doubles a 
attorney-general, was sworn in on October 28 as 
member of Premier Gerald Regan’s cabinet. The port 
folio was previously held by T.J. McKeough. 


@ Alfred Rive, a former substitute representative of th 
Canadian Government on the Governing Body of th 
International Labour Organization, died in Novembe 
1970. Mr. Rive joined the Governing Body in 1939 an 
was closely involved in the arrangements for transferrin 
the International Labour Office from Geneva, Switzer 
land, to Montreal in 1940. He continued to attend meet 
ings of the Governing Body and the International La 
bour Conference until 1945, 
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New geographical districts have been designated 
gible for federal assistance under the Regional Devel- 
ment Incentives Act. The House of Commons passed 
bill on December 18 enlarging the Department of 
egional and Economic Expansion’s program of offering 
centives to offset the disadvantages of industrial dev- 
opment in designated regions. To come under the plan, 
hich provides cash grants for companies building new 
ants or modernizing existing ones, are the districts of 
yuthwestern Québec, including Montreal and Hull, and 
ie south-eastern Ontario counties of Stormont, Glen- 
arry and Prescott. 








he bill will also make it easier to borrow money for 
ew plants and to expand existing plants in designated 
reas. A special development incentive is available, and 
ve Government will guarantee loans. Explained Jean 
farchand, Minister of Regional and Economic Ex- 
ansion: “Big companies can usually borrow without 
wuch trouble, if they need to at all. But for smaller 
ompanies it is far more difficult, and especially so in 
ae less prosperous parts of the country. We will be 
repared to take some chances in helping the smaller 
‘anadian enterprises to get ahead in the regions where 
eople most need the jobs they will create.” 


§ A contract that provides year-round employment has 
een signed between the International Longshoremen’s 
nd Warehousemen’s Union and Westshore Terminals 
itd., a Kaiser Resources subsidiary that operates the 
toberts Bank Superport near New Westminster, B.C. 
‘he contract covers the operation of the machinery 
nvolved in shipping Canadian coal by Kaiser to Japan. 
The port will operate 24 hours a day, 365 days a year 
vith a permanent workforce. 





Inder the contract, signed last November, the monthly 
alary in 1970 was $948.30, retroactive to February I. 
n 1971, the monthly salary will be $1,036.60 and 
1,096.20 in 1972. Employees will receive one rate for 
Il work performed. The continuous operation means 
hat four shifts of employees will be doing three shifts 
of work on a staggered rotation basis. The regular work- 
veek consists of five shifts, with provision for overtime 
f the sixth day is needed. Overtime rates of time and 
me half will be paid for all hours worked in excess 
yf eight hours in a workday, or for hours worked in 
*xcess of 40 hours in a payroll week. 


H Jean Cournoyer, appointed to the labour and man- 
nower portfolios of the Québec Liberal cabinet two weeks 
after the killing of Labour and Manpower Minister 
Pierre Laporte, is a former conciliator and director of 
industrial relations at Expo 67. He also served as labour 
minister under the previous administration. 
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Jean Cournoyer 


In naming the 36-year-old member of the opposition 
party to his Cabinet on October 30, Premier Robert 
Bourassa said he was by-passing usual partisan consid- 
erations to pick a man of unquestioned competence in 
industrial relations. As a minister in the Union National 
administration in 1969, Mr. Cournoyer had been instru- 
mental in settling disputes involving teachers and hospital 
employees. 


A lawyer, Cournoyer served with the Montreal Con- 
struction Association alternately as assistant secretary, 
legal advisor and public relations officer during the 
period 1960-64. More recently he carried out assign- 
ments as special mediator and arbitrator in Québec 
company-union disputes. He was a member of the 
Québec Superior Labour Council from 1963 to 1966. 


@ The case for military unionism has been put forward 
in an article by K.R. Robinson, Director of Public Rela- 
tions for the Public Service Alliance of Canada. The 
article, “Labour Unions in the Armed Forces” was pub- 
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lished in the September number of the Civil Service 
Review. 


Traditional antagonism between the military and unions 
is no longer a worldwide reality, says Mr. Robinson, 
who would like to see the PSAC organize Canadian 
servicemen. Military unions are in effect in Germany, 
Austria, Denmark, Norway and Sweden. 


“It has become a reality in North America today that 
people want more control over their own lives. They 
want more hand on the throttle,” says Mr. Robinson. 
“Ts it not natural to assume that their feeling is shared 
by those Canadians who are in the military sector of 
the Public Service?” He sees collective bargaining as 


a natural outgrowth of the military’s swing from “unr 
sonable discipline” to a more “mature” approach. 










A former RCAF skin diver, Robinson makes the pot 
that potential recruits for the 82,000-member Canadiz 
Armed Forces will demand a way of life different fro: 
the traditional accent on spit and polish and barkir 
sergeant-majors. “The environment in Canada is pri 
ducing high school and university graduates with a ne 
sense of freedom and an acute awareness of their righ 
and privileges. Perhaps they will not be willing to e: 
change this new-found freedom for the restrictions ¢ 


a military career unless, through the collective bargair 
ing process, they can have a voice in determining the 
terms and conditions of work and, most important, wh 
they will be paid.” 





@ The Government of Ireland appears to have given 
up hope of solving its serious inflation problem by a 
statutory incomes policy. The experiment lasted only two 
months. The Government imposed last October a 6 per 
cent limit on wage increases until the end of 1971. This 
was replaced shortly after by a Prices and Incomes Bill, 
but, in the face of pressure from the Trades Union 
Congress and employers, this too was scrapped. The 
Government warned that the bill might be resurrected 
if the voluntary agreement on wages between employers 
and trade unions was not respected to the letter. The 
agreement will limit weekly wage rises to a flat £2 ($5) 
for men in 1971. For the first six months of 1972, there 
is to be a 4 per cent increase, plus a cost of living bonus 
of 3s (40 cents) a week for every percentage point prices 
rise above 4 per cent. The effect in 1971 should be to 
push wages up by about 10 per cent. Total earnings, 
however, will rise by more than this, because of agree- 
ments made in the 12th national wage round and 
various incentive schemes. The total increase is expected 
to be nearer 12 per cent. A good deal of emphasis is 
placed in Dublin on the agreement being voluntary. 
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@ The Government of Holland decreed late in 197 
that wage increases would be strictly limited during th 
first half of 1971. A wage freeze was first announce 
last September as part of an anti-inflationary packag 
that also included temporary tax raises and a small cv 
in government spending. Repeated attempts to reac 
voluntary agreements on wages were for the most pai 
fruitless. Employers in key industries did not believ 
that wage restraint was enforceable without governmer 
intervention while the labour market remained ovet 
strained. The central trade union organizations indicate 
that they were prepared to accept an improvement 1 
real wages below the expected 3 per cent productivit 
rise, but no generally acceptable formula could b 
found. 
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mployment of Women; report of the Manpower and 
ocial Affairs Directorate, Organization for Economic 
‘o-operation and Development, Paris; 385 pages; $6.00. 


he book comprises the papers delivered at a two-day 
onference at Paris in 1968 on the employment of 
omen, together with a résumé of the discussions that 
yllowed. Purpose of the conference which was organized 
y the OECD, was to give trade union representatives 
full understanding of the difficulties involved in the 
mployment of women. It was hoped that the newly 
iformed union representatives would help facilitate the 
ntrance of women into the labour force. 


days, 40 hours—Reporting a Revolution in Work and 

eisure, edited by Riva Poor, with a foreword by Paul 
amuelson, Bursk and Poor Publishing, 66 Martin St., 
‘ambridge Mass., 02138, U.S.A., 175 pages, $6. 


ome unions are demanding it and some companies have 
onverted to it—the four-day week. This report compiles 
he findings of 15 journalists, academics and business 
xecutives who examined the experience of 27 U.S. 
ompanies that have instituted the four-day, 40-hour 
veek. Some companies, the report says, are very happy 
vith the new workweek, but others have discontinued 
t or use it only for night work or during the summer 
nonths. Here are some comments from companies that 
ave tried the system: 


. Massachusetts abrasives manufacturer reported: 
Profits are up 5 per cent. Our business has picked up 
yecause we give better service now. We’re very 
atisfied.” A Michigan loudspeaker manufacturer dis- 
ontinued the four-day week because the employees did 
jot like the extra pressure of turning out the same 
mount of work in less time: I “feel that it was a failure 
yf leadership on my (the President’s) part,” he ex- 
lained. 


An Oklahoma manufacturer who operates seven days 
1 week in two shifts—four days on and four days off—- 
ound a real advantage in operating equipment 140 
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hours a week. A California retail tire outlet began open- 
ing only from Thursday through Sunday when most 
tires are sold, and sales “increased by leaps and bounds.” 


Two oil companies that had been on the four-day week 
for 30 years have found that there is a better utilization 
of equipment, overtime is cut, and costs are reduced. 
A Massachusetts manufacturer of paint rollers is very 
satisfied, saying that labour costs were reduced “from 
16 per cent to 14 per cent of sales,” and that recruitment 
was easier, although the longer day is tiring for the 
workers. 


A Georgia retail tire store discontinued its system of 
working from Wednesday through Saturday. The com- 
pany had lower labour costs, but sales were not high 
enough. The company may try the system again, how- 
ever, coupling it to a bigger promotional budget. A 
Massachusetts machine shop found that there was no 
advantage to the company, although the employees 
enjoy the system. A box manufacturer comments: “Our 
industry has been depressed for several years; we don’t 
have the profits in this industry to pay high wages for 
unskilled labour. This was our only alternative in com- 
peting for labour.” 


A spokesman for a New York City bank says: “In 1% 
years on four-day, there is no diminution of benefits. The 
work gets out faster, the atmosphere is more productive, 
and the department gets on the computer earlier.” The 
bank instituted the system only for its fiduciary data 
control department. A California police Department 
began the four-day system in May 1969. The results: 
“Morale is higher, the arrest rate is up, overtime costs 
are down 40 per cent, and there is no fatigue problem.” 


The study indicates that the employer receives a wide 
number of benefits including improvements in output, 
customer relations, recruiting, absenteeism, turnover, 
punctuality and general employee relations. But in some 
firms, managers are working longer hours, and the 
drawbacks here include: extra time needed to work out 
shipping and receiving schedules, to educate customers 
about when the company is open, and to negotiate 
dispensation from regulations on the number of hours 
women are allowed to work in a day. And for employees, 
the biggest benefit is the three-day weekend, but they 
save on commuting costs and baby-sitting fees. 


Besides the in-depth case histories, the study looks at 
the implications of the four-day week for society as a 
whole, the problem of leisure time, and the legal prob- 
lems connected with instituting the four-day week. It 
even looks ahead to a time when there will be a three- 
day week. 
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50 years ago 





A British industrial safety conference; a convention of 
the Provincial Builders’ Association of Ontario; rejection 
by the British Federation of Building Trades of a gov- 
ernment plan for employment of ex-servicemen in con- 
struction; a labour conference at Washington; a consti- 
tutional convention called by People’s Light, Gas and 
Coke Co.; a Québec bill prohibiting strikes by policemen 
and firemen; formation of the Timber Industries Council 
of B.C.; the right of an injured workman to sue a fellow 
employee for negligence after receiving compensation; 
compensation allowed a workman, even if the accident 
resulted from his own negligence but not to wilful mis- 
conduct; a British Ministry of Labour recommendation 
that working hours be cut rather than that some em- 
ployees be dismissed because of a shortage of work— 
these were some of the topics discussed 50 years ago 
in the March 1921 issue of The Labour Gazette. 


@ An industrial safety conference, the first of its kind 
in Britain, was held at London in September 1920. The 
Deputy Chief Inspector of Factories stated that, in 1919, 
Inspectors of the Factory Department were notified of 
1,384 fatalities, 40,056 accidents caused by machinery, 
and 84,582 caused by other reasons. He said that two 
thirds of the accidents reported were not due to machin- 
ery, and that, of the remainder, not more than one third 
could have been prevented by better safeguards. The 
majority of accidents were caused by acts and defaults 
of the individual and could be eliminated only if the 
individual could be taught to take proper precautions 
against accidents. 


Examples were quoted from the records of the National 
Safety Council of the United States, which showed that, 
in a steel plant employing 2,500 men, the number of 
men injured declined from 769 in 1916 to 351 in 1917 
and 124 in 1918. During the first five years of accident 
prevention work in plants of the International Harvester 
Company, deaths from accidents were reduced by 60 
per cent, and the United States Steel Corporation stated 
that during the 12 years ending in 1918, almost 24,200 
of its employees were saved from being either killed 
or seriously injured. It was claimed in the U.S. that, 
given a proper safety organization, 75 per cent of all 
accidental deaths and serious injuries could be eliminated 
in industry. 
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@ A convention of the Provincial Builders’ and Supp 
Association of Ontario was held at Stratford, Ont., i 
February 1921. Resolutions were passed: protestin 
against the proposed eight-hour day; opposing any fu 
ther legislation aimed at increasing workmen’s compet 
sation above the 66% per cent rate; and requesting thé 
the compensation board take another vote with regar 
to the formation of an accident prevention associatiol 
The delegates pledged support and sympathy also fe 
the proposal of optional employment, and urged the 
future agreements contain a clause whereby the unio 
that was a party to the agreement would agree not t 
call sympathetic strikes: 


@ The British National Federation of Building Trade 
Operatives rejected in February 1921 a Governmer 
scheme for employment of ex-servicemen. The Govern 
ment’s plan involved the admission into the buildin 
industry of 50,000 ex-servicemen. The ground of oppe 
sition to this plan, as reported in the British Labou 
Gazette, was that there was ample building trade labou 
to meet all requirements. With regard to bricklayer: 
it was claimed that, of the 25,000 who left the industr 
during the war, large numbers were returning eac 
month, and that, during the previous few months, abou 
2,000 apprentices had entered the trade. Building an 
repair work on factories that had suffered during th 
war had now been practically completed, and a larg 
volume of labour was said to be available for housin 
schemes. 


@ Representatives of nearly all national and interna 
tional unions affiliated with the American Federation ¢ 
Labour met at a conference held at Washington, D.C 
on February 23. The meeting was called by the Federa 
tion’s President, Samuel Gompers, to consider allege 
attacks on the trade union movement, and to defin 
the Federation’s attitude toward: attempts to establis 
an anti-union shop; wage reductions; anti-strike laws 
compulsory arbitration; labour injunctions; and othe 
matters affecting labour. 


The conference declared that employers and believer 
in European fanaticism were working for the destructio: 
of the trade union movement, though inspired b 
different motives and using each other as tools in th 
struggle to overwhelm democracy. Profiteering and th 
over-capitalization of industrial and commercial project 
that compelled the public to pay interest on inflate 
prices were also denounced. The principle of collectiv 
bargaining was emphasized as one of the great stabilizin 
influences in the relations between employers an 
workers. 
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| A constitutional convention of 55 delegates elected 
y the employees, and 55 delegates elected by officials 
f the People’s Light, Gas and Coke Company of Chi- 
ago was held in January 1921 to draft a constitution 
) give workers an equal voice in settling questions of 
ages, hours, and conditions of employment. 


| A bill to establish a board of arbitration to prevent 
trikes among policemen, firemen and other public em- 
loyees whose duty it is to protect lives and property 
as introduced in the Québec legislature. 


J The Timber Industries Council of British Columbia 
as formed to promote co-operation and stability in 
1e forest industries and to help development of the 
rovince’s timber resources. The Council was to provide 
entral facilities for the association of forest industries 
nd timbermen, and to collect and circulate information 
seful to timber owners, lumbermen and loggers. 


fA carpenter working on a building was struck and 
adly injured by a tool thrown down from an upper part 
f the structure by a fellow employee. He filed a claim 
vith the Workmen’s Compensation Board of Ontario 
nd received full compensation. He then brought action 
n the grounds of negligence against the workman who 
ad thrown down the tool. The defendant denied negli- 
ence and stated that, following the usual practice in 
he building, he had thrown down the tool after calling 
ut a warning. He made a further plea that Sec. 9 of 
he Workmen’s Compensation Act barred an injured 
yerson from setting up any further claim if he had 
lected to claim compensation from the Board or from 
Lis employer. 


The Court held that it was indeed negligence to throw 
. heavy tool from a height of 40 feet when there was 
he slightest risk of hitting someone. Concerning the plea 
hat the plaintiff was barred from setting up any further 
Jaim after receiving compensation from the Board, the 
Court stated that the Board was entitled to the benefit 


of any judgment in the plaintiff's favour, and that any 
money payable thereunder should be payable to the 
Board. Damages of $1,000 and costs were awarded the 
plaintiff, along with a declaration that the judgment in 
his favour would go to the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board, the money payable to be used first in recouping 
the sums already paid for compensation and medical 
services, and the remainder to be applied as the Act 
directed. 


HM While coupling cars, a switchman found that the 
drawbar was not operating properly; he stepped between 
the cars and tried to adjust the parts with his foot, 
contrary to the rules of the company employing him. 
He slipped and his foot was crushed, the injury resulting 
in a permanent disablement. He applied for compensa- 
tion under the Workmen’s Compensation Act of Al- 
berta, but his application was rejected on the grounds 
that, in using his foot in this way, he was contravening 
the rules of his employer. 


He appealed against dismissal of his application, and 
his case was heard by the Appellate Division of the 
Supreme Court of Alberta. The Court held that, even 
if the accident were due to the plaintiff's own negligence 
and disobedience, this would not remove his rights to 
compensation unless, in the opinion of the Court, such 
negligence or disobedience had reached such a degree 
as to come within the category of “serious and wilful 
misconduct.” The appeal was therefore allowed, with 
cost, and the case was referred to the arbitrator for the 
fixing of compensation. 


M@ The British Ministry of Labour issued a circular 
to Joint Industrial Councils, Interim Industrial Recon- 
struction Committees, and Trade Boards, calling atten- 
tion to the advantages of short-time working, in prefer- 
ence to dismissal of a portion of staff as a means of 
spreading the amount of employment available when 
it is impossible to provide full-time employment for 
everyone. 








Let them think, let them act 


The Royal Commission on the Status of Women was 
set up in February 1967. Of the seven appointed com- 
missioners, five were women—namely: Mrs. John Bird, 
Ottawa; Miss Elsie Gregory MacGill, Toronto; Mrs. 
Ottomar Lange, Claresholm, Alta.; Miss Jeanne La- 
pointe, Québec City; and Mrs. Robert Ogilvie, Fre- 
dericton. The two original male commissioners were 
Donald Gordon, Jr., Waterloo, Ont. and Jacques 
Henripin, Montreal; but when Mr. Gordon resigned in 
November 1967, his place was taken by John P. 
Humphrey of Montreal. Mrs. Bird, whose professional 
name is Anne Francis, a well-known public affairs com- 
mentator, acted as chairman of the Commission. 


Briefly, the commission was asked to inquire into the 
political and legal rights of women, their present and 
potential role in the Canadian labour force, and the 
measures that might be taken within areas under federal 
jurisdiction to utilize to the fullest capacity the skills 
and education of married women who wished to re-enter 
the workforce. The commissioners were asked also to 





look into the laws, practices and policies concerning thé 
employment and promotion of women in the Publi 
Service and crown corporations, and to examine the 
federal labour laws applying to women. The positio 
of women with regard to marriage and divorce, federa 
taxation, criminal law, and immigration and citizenshif 
laws was to be scrutinized as well. The commissioner: 
soon discovered that several of the specific items coverec 
in the nine areas of study could easily have been the 
subject for a separate Royal Commission. 


In response to a brochure, “What Do You Have T« 
Say About the Status of Women?” distributed acros: 


the country in supermarkets, libraries and various as 
sociations, the Commission received 468 briefs and abou 
1,000 letters of opinion. Many of the submissions hac 
been carefully researched and proved invaluable. The 
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even commissioners began a series of public hearings 
n April 1968 in 14 cities in the 10 provinces. The 
chairman and one other commissioner conducted hear- 
ngs also in Whitehorse and Yellowknife, and partici- 
ated in group discussions and interviews in four settle- 
ments in the Keewatin District and Churchill, Man. 
Besides 37 days of public hearings, the Commission 
presided for 178 days while listening to 890 witnesses. 


At its inception, the Commission set up a program of 
research to provide background information; and the 
Commission’s secretariat reviewed existing material and 
mitiated new research whenever necessary. About 40 
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special studies were commissioned, some of which are 
to be published separately. The report ultimately pub- 
lished by the seven members was titled, The Status of 
Women in Canada. 


What were the women of Canada actually saying at the 
public hearings and through their briefs? They spoke of 
their hopes, aspirations and frustrations. They asked for 
real equality of opportunity. And they emphasized again 
and again that their sense of personal dignity was not 
being respected by the present political, economic and 
social structures of Canada. 


They protested the stereotypes imposed upon them 
through the mass media and society in general. “Women 
are not a homogeneous group,” one brief stated, “and 
their needs are variable in relation to their social and 
economic status, their role and contribution in employ- 
ment, and their role and responsibility related to the 
needs of children.” Said another: “Manpower counsel- 
lors, most of whom are men, think that all women have 
the homemaking instinct. This is no more realistic than 
assuming that all men are mechanically minded... 


“The democratization of education has greatly affected 
the aspirations and expectations of Canadian women,” 
the report stated. “Little by little, the doors of nearly 
all educational institutions have been opened to them 
over the last hundred years. In 1967, female graduates 
made up about a third of the 27,533 Canadian graduates 
in arts, pure science and commerce, and more than half 
of the 7,590 graduates in education, library science and 
social work. And yet many fields of learning still remain 
substantially male preserves, with only token female 
representation—fewer than five per cent of the 1,796 
graduates in law and theology, fewer than 12 per cent 
of the graduating medical doctors, and about six per 
cent of the graduating dentists in 1967 were women. 
Moreover, institutions of higher learning have yet to 
adapt their general plans and structures to the needs 
of married women.” 
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The increased participation of women, especially 
married women, in the labour force has brought about 
great changes. Women workers in 1968 accounted for 
34.4 per cent of the Canadian working population. And 
more than half of these were married. “On the basis 
of ancient concepts, it has been all too easy to divide 
assumed male and female functions and psychological 
traits into separate, opposing categories. These cate- 
gories or stereotypes have by no means disappeared 
from popular belief and thinking about the nature of 
women and men. Women are expected to be emotional, 
dependent and gentle, and men are thought ... to be 
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rational, independent and aggressive. These are the 
qualities assumed to be suitable for women in the closec¢ 
world of the home, husband and children, and for mer 
in the outside world of business, the professions o} 
politics. The stereotypes and the models of behaviou! 
derived from this assumption do not necessarily corre: 
spond to the real personalities of a great number o 
men and women.” 


Many women, according to the report, are conditionec 
to be acquiescent and passive and to reflect traditiona 
views on their status and role. Surveys have revealec 
that these attitudes are held even among highly educatec 
women, including college and university students. 
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he effect of imposed stereotypes has been clearly dem- 
nstrated by experiments in the United States. In one 
udy, “Are Women Prejudiced Against Women?” a 
umber of university women were selected to read six 
rticles. “Some concerned ‘masculine’ subjects such as 
ity planning; others treated neutral subjects such as 
e history of art; and still others were about such 
eminine’ interests as dietetics. In some booklets, three 
tticles were signed with male and three with female 
ames. In others, the male and female ‘authorship’ was 
eversed. The women were asked to read and appraise 
ach article without having their attention called to the 
uthors’ names. In all cases, articles under male signa- 
ures received higher ratings. It was concluded in the 
tudy that the respondents’ choices had been influenced 
y belief in the intellectual superiority of men.” 


any women, the report said, are afraid of not conform- 
g to the subordinate role assigned to them by tradition. 
his can be so strong that it may make them belittle 
hemselyes. They have low expectations for their own 
chievement, and very often accept work that makes far 
ess than full use of their capabilities. In the words of 
ne brief received by the Commission: “Too many of 
s are willing to accept a lower position and stay there, 
ot even expecting or demanding to be promoted to 
higher position, given that our training and experience 
nd ability warrant it.” 


Ithough working conditions have improved enormous- 
y, society still sees working women as a group whose 
elfare must be protected by law. For example, the 
ederal Government has no legislation protecting 
“women only,” but other jurisdictions have such laws. 
Some laws limit the weight that women can be required 
to lift or carry; others specify safety precautions and 
precautions against fatigue. 


“We are opposed to discrimination in protective mea- 
sures,” the report stated. “If there are hazards in em- 
ployment, these measures should protect all employees 
exposed to them. Protective legislation for women has 
the effect of restricting their job opportunities. If a 
woman cannot legally work the same maximum hours 
as a man, she may find it harder to get a job. She may 
also find that she cannot obtain work on night shifts 
because of the precautions the law requires for her 
safety.” 
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Laws can give women equal rights on the job, but only 
a radical change in the attitudes of society can give them 
equal opportunities in employment and promotion. In 
practice, their range of occupational choice is much 
more narrow than that of men. By long custom, most 
occupations are sex-typed, and relatively few are consi- 
dered suitable for women. Girls are still conditioned and 
counselled to prepare themselves for traditionally female 
jobs. They are also encouraged to think that the prospect 
of marriage makes it unnecessary for them to educate 
themselves for a working career. 


Married women encounter additional obstacles to en- 
tering employment. Some employers are unwilling to 
hire them because they think that they will not work 
for long. Others disapprove of women combining jobs 
and family responsibilities. These responsibilities, in 
fact, prevent many women from joining the workforce. 
Without child-care facilities or staggered work hours, 
the Commission pointed out, mothers of small children 
cannot meet a conventional working schedule. 


Inequality of opportunity does not disappear when 
women enter the labour force. Women’s advancement 
is usually limited to intermediate levels. In 16 of 36 
organizations surveyed, no women earned more than 
$12,000. In the federal Public Service in 1968, the report 
added, the chances of a man earning $14,000 and over 





were 18 times as great as a woman’s. In the federal 
Crown Corporations surveyed, a man’s chances were even 
better. 


“The traditionally female occupations seldom lead to 
the upper echelons of management,” the report contin- 
ued. “Nor do they often provide the kind of challenge 
that can earmark an employee as a prospective occupant 
of the executive suite. This is, of course, part of the 
broader problem of dead-end jobs, and we believe that 
tailoring jobs to match employees’ potential would help 
both men and women. But we also urge employers to 
develop programs to move promising women out of 
these occupations and into the mainstream.” 


The commissioners found that women in paid work were 
handicapped by discrimination in policy and practice. 
Briefs, individual submissions and special studies docu- 
mented specific injustices within the work world, and 
suggested how social pressures and attitudes, less easily 
defined but no less strong, prevent women from com- 
peting equally with men. 


They learned that: pay rates for women and men are 
often different; pay is generally lower for traditionally 
female professions than for other professions; equal-pay 
laws are inadequate; pension and group life insurance 
plans often provide less protection for the husband of 
a female worker than for the wife of a male worker; 
paid maternity leave is rare; women have less opportu- 
nity to enter and to advance in many occupations and 
professions; compared to men, few women reach senior 
levels; and women’s skills and abilities are not being 
fully used. 


Women in the world of work face many frustrations. 
Few have a chance to develop their potential. “Some 
accept this, more or less philosophically, and set their 
sights lower,” the report noted. “Others are discouraged 
when they find men with less ability promoted over them 
or offered jobs from which they are implicitly barred. 
Women with leadership talents are especially penalized 
by management’s traditional attitude that women should 
be confined to support roles. For a genuinely capable 
woman, influence behind the scenes is no substitute for 
real authority. 
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“Inequality of opportunity for women often undermine, 
their self-confidence. Reason tells them they have po 
tential; practice implies they have not. To seek promo 
tion directly only emphasizes the paradox. Sex dis) 
crimination is seldom overt, and so a woman is neve 
certain whether she has failed because she is a womai 
or because she has over-estimated her own capacities 
Women who lack self-confidence may develop a feeling 
of inferiority that destroys the potential they once had’ 


Women should assume some of the responsibility foi 
improving their position in paid employment, the com: 
mission urged. More women need to take training ir 
a greater variety of occupational skills, and to be edu: 
cated for many more of the professions. “We firmly 
believe that women must break their occupationa 
bonds. They must develop enough self-confidence to raise 
their career sights, refuse to work for less pay than men 
and stand up for their rights in the face of discrimination 
This will take courage. In employment, the days 0; 
pioneering are not yet over for women. Change wil 
come about only when. women occupy decision-making 
positions in numbers large enough to form a patterr 
that employers will accept without question, and tha 
other women will readily follow.” 





The words of Margaret Fuller echo down through the 
years. In an article, “Women in the Nineteenth Centu- 
ry,’ published in 1845, Miss Fuller said: ““Women are 
the best helpers of one another. Let them think; let 
them act; till they know what they need. We only ask 
of men to remove arbitrary barriers. Some would like 
to do more. But I believe it needs that Woman show 
herself in her native dignity to teach them how to aid 
her; their minds are so encumbered by tradition.” 


The commission made 167 recommendations covering 
a wide range of subjects. The more important of these 
recommended that: 


Amendments and ratifications 


A federal-provincial conference on labour legislation 
affecting women be convened to prepare for ratification 
of the ILO Convention 100 concerning Equal Remun- 
eration for Men and Women Workers for Work of Equal 
Value; the federal Female Employees Equal Pay Act 
be amended to apply to all employees of the Govern- 
ment of Canada; the federal Female Employees Equal 
Pay Act, the federal Fair Wages and Hours of Work 
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egulations, and equal pay legislation of provinces and 
rritories require that the concept of skill, effort and 
sponsibility be used as objective factors in determining 
hat is equal work; the minimum wage legislation of 
rince Edward Island, Nova Scotia and Newfoundland 
e amended to require the same minimum wages for 
omen and men; British Columbia adopt a Minimum 
Vage Act, applicable to both sexes, that will require 
1e same minimum wages for women and men and will 
ontain no sex differences in the occupations covered; 


‘air employment and unemployment insurance 


there be an amendment of the federal Fair Employ- 
nent Practices Act and the adoption of provincial and 
erritorial maternity legislation to provide for: (a) an 
mployed woman’s entitlement to 18 weeks maternity 
save, (b) mandatory maternity leave for the six-week 
riod following her confinement, unless she produces 
medical certificate that working will not injure her 
ealth, and (c) prohibition of dismissal of an employee 
m any grounds during the maternity leave to which 
he is entitled; the Unemployment Insurance Act be 
mended so that women contributors will be entitled to 
inemployment benefits for a period of 18 weeks or for 
he period to which their contributions entitle them, 
vhichever is the lesser, when they stop paid work tem- 
yorarily for maternity reasons; the federal Government 
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continue to pay the employer’s contribution to the su- 
perannuation and Group Surgical-Medical Plans when 
an employee is on maternity leave; protective labour 
legislation in the provinces and territories be applicable 
to both sexes; discrimination be eliminated on the basis 
of sex in the terms and conditions of employment for 
air crew; the provinces and territories adopt legislation 
prohibiting the advertisement of a job opening in a 
manner that expressly limits it to a particular sex or 
marital status; sex-typing of occupations be avoided in 
the text and illustrations of all federal Government 
publications; university placement officers refuse to 
make arrangements for firms to interview students if 
the firms have specified sex preferences; 


Equality of opportunity 


All provincial and territorial legislation dealing with 
equality of opportunity in employment specify that dis- 
crimination on the basis of sex and marital status be 
prohibited; the Fair Employment Practices Act be 
amended to: (a) include “sex” and “marital status” as 
prohibited grounds for discrimination, and (b) apply to 
all employees of the Government of Canada; the Fair 
Wages and Hours of Work Regulations be amended 
to include “sex” and “marital status” as prohibited 
grounds for discrimination; the provisions now included 
in Sec. 22 (2) (b) of the Unemployment Insurance Act, 
amended to include sex and marital status as prohibited 
grounds for discrimination, be included in legislation 
applicable to Canada Manpower Centres; the federal 
Public Service Commission and federal Government 
departments take special steps to increase the number 
of women appointed to occupations and professions not 
traditionally female; the federal Public Service Com- 
mission and federal Government departments have as 
an objective the elimination of the imbalance in the 
proportion of women and men in senior positions, and, 
as much as is feasible, emphasize potential rather than 
experience as a basis for appointment or promotion; 


Training 


Programs be introduced to ensure the consideration of 
secretaries for administrative positions: special efforts 
be made to attract more women applicants for adminis- 
trative trainee positions in the federal Public Service; 
action be taken to increase greatly the enrolment of 
promising women in federal Public Service management 
courses; for the next 10 years, the number of women 
enrolled in each course in the Career Assignment Prog- 
ram of the federal Public Service be no less than 10 
per cent of the total number; the federal Public Service 
Terms and Conditions of Employment Regulations be 
amended so that part-time employees receive pay in- 
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creases on the same basis as full-time employees; a 
women’s program secretariat be established in the Privy 
Council Office for promoting a program for equality 
of opportunity for women in the federal Government 
Service and the greater use of their skills and abilities; 


Private sector protection 


Department stores ensure that women employees are 
considered for advancement on an equal basis with men; 
retail stores review their practices to ensure that exploi- 
tation of part-time workers does not exist; the Canada 
Department of Labour conduct a survey of the use of 
homeworkers, including handicraft workers, their wages 
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and other conditions of employment; household workei 
be covered by minimum wage laws, workmen’s com 
pensation and other labour legislation; a househol 
workers bureau be established in each provincial an 
territorial government; agencies and co-operatives b 
established to act as the employer of household workers 
the Canada and Québec Pension Plans be amended § 
that the spouse who remains at home can participat 
in them; governments encourage Eskimo and India 
women to take training in adult education for work 1 
northern communities; the Indian Act be amended t 
allow an Indian woman upon marriage to a non-Indiai 
to retain her Indian status and to transmit that statu 
to her children; 


Day care and guaranteed income 


The federal Government take steps immediately to ente 
into agreement with the provinces to adopt a nationa 
Day-Care Act under which federal funds would bi 
available for the building and operation of day-car 
centres; the provinces pay not less than 80 per cent o 
the provincial-municipal contribution to day-care cen 
tres; each province and territory establish a child-car 
board responsible for the establishment and supervisio1 
of day-care centres; a guaranteed annual income be pai 
by the federal Government to the heads of all one 
parent families with dependent children; the Guaran 
teed Income Supplement of the Old Age Securit 
benefits be increased so that the annual income of th 
recipients is maintained above the poverty level, anc 
the Supplement adjusted to the cost of living index 
the federal Government and the provinces name mor 
women judges to all courts within their jurisdiction; tw« 
qualified women from each province be summoned t 
the Senate as seats become vacant, and that womet 
continue to be summoned until a more equitable mem 
bership is achieved; the federal Women’s Prison a 
Kingston be closed; a federal status-of-women council 
directly responsible to Parliament, be established t 
advise on matters pertaining to women and report an 
nually to Parliament on the progress being made i 
improving the status of women in Canada; and th 
federal Government, the provinces, the territories an 
municipalities each establish an implementation com 
mittee, composed of a number of its senior administra 
tors, to plan for, co-ordinate and expedite the imple 
mentation of the recommendations made by the Roya 
Commission on the Status of Women to that jurisdiction 
and to report from time to time to its Government ot 
the progress it is making. 
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anada’s Mr. Older Worker : 





‘Don’t judge a man’s worth by the date of his birth” 
s the message that H. L. (Len) Douse has been beaming 
oward employers since 1948, when he joined the Canada 
Yepartment of Labour. Chief of the Section on Older 
Workers, Department of Manpower and Immigration, 
Mir. Douse retired in February. But “retired” in his case 
s just a figure of speech, for he will be starting right 
n to lead a pre-retirement seminar for the Adult Educa- 
ion Division of the Ottawa Collegiate Institute Board. 


Douse has been virtually concerned about the plight 
of the older workers since he became an information 
yfficer with the Department of Labour. One of his first 
assignments was to write a series of articles dealing with 
he problems faced by older workers seeking employ- 
ment. During this period of his career he also became 
secretary of the Interdepartmental Committee on Older 
Workers—a body established by the Department of La- 
pour in 1953 to study and advise on the economic and 
social problems of mature workers. On the Committee’s 
recommendation, a Division on Older Workers was set 
up under the Civilian Rehabilitation Branch of the De- 
partment—and Douse was appointed its first Chief. 


In 1966, Douse and his Division moved to the then 
newly created Department of Manpower and Immigra- 
tion, at which time the Division was renamed the Section 
on Older Workers, and was attached to the Manpower 
Utilization Branch. The Section supplies regional offices, 
Canada Manpower Centres and the public with infor- 
mation concerning the employment of older workers. 
The Section receives more than 30,000 requests an- 
nually. 
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Over the years, Douse has been a regular contributor 
to The Labour Gazette. Since 1959, he or a member 
of his staff has prepared an article each month for the 
magazine. 


Although he has never personally experienced the prob- 
lems that many older workers face, Douse has always 
been sympathetic to those who have been discriminated 
against because of their age. And that sympathy has 
never been merely passive. At a time when it was not 
popular to hire older workers, he visited employers across 
Canada, encouraging them to do just that by pointing 
out the advantages of hiring older and more experienced 
workers. 


H. L. (Len) Douse 








There were 2,173,000 union members in Canada at the 
beginning of 1970—an increase of 4.7 per cent over the 
1969 total. Union members thus comprised 33.6 per cent 
of the non-agricultural paid workers in Canada and 27.2 
per cent of the total civilian labour force, reports Labour 
Organizations in Canada 1970, an annual publication 
of the Canada Department of Labour. 


Figures are compiled from survey returns obtained by 
the Economics and Research Branch of the Department 
from national and international union headquarters, 
central labour congresses and independent local orga- 
nizations. The data in the handbook includes statistical 
tables on union membership, a comprehensive directory 
of labour organizations active in Canada, the names 
of principle officers and publications, and the distribu- 
tion of the locals. 


Three quarters of Canadian union members were in 
unions affiliated with the Canadian labour Congress. 
More than 1,632,000 workers were in such unions, of 
whom 1,111,000 were in unions affiliated also with the 
American Federation of labor and the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations in the United States. Another 9.5 
per cent of union members—207,000—were in orga- 
nizations affiliated with the Confederation of National 
Trade Unions, and 15.3 per cent were in various 
unaffiliated and independent national and international 
labour organizations. 


A substantial majority of union members in Canada, 62.5 
per cent, belonged to international unions. Another 34.6 
per cent were members of national and regional unions 
that charter locals in Canada only; the remainder, 2.9 
per cent, belonged to independent local organizations 
and local unions chartered directly by the central labour 
congresses. 


5 BF 


Total union membership in 1970 represented a net 
increase of 98,500 over the number for the previous 
year. In the past five years, total membership has in- 
creased by more than a third, from the 1,589,000 report- 
ed in 1965 to the 2,173,000 at present. Not the least 
among the factors responsible for this increase has been 
the inclusion of more public service employee orga- 
nizations. The propensity of public service employees 
in recent years to bargain collectively as a means of 
determining wages and working conditions, and the 
liberalization and extension of legislation permitting 
them to do so, has contributed significantly to the rapid 
growth in the number of organized workers. Another 
important factor, of course, has been the organizing 
activities of unions already operating in other sectors. 


Membership of the following organizations, not included 
in the compilation in previous years, are included in 
the 1970 total: The Civil Service Association of Ontario, 
the Civil Service Association of Alberta, the Manitoba 
Government Employees’ Association, the Nova Scotia 
Civil Service Association, the Northwest Territories 
Government Employees’ Association, the Canadian 
Postmasters’ Association and the Fédération nationale 
des enseignants québecois (Québec Teachers’ Federa- 
tion). 


In 1970, there were 19 unions reporting 30,000 or more 
members each. Together they had 1,155,000 members, 
accounting for 53 per cent of the total for the year, 
compared with 18 unions and 52 per cent in 1969. The 
United Steelworkers of America (AFL-CIO/CLC) re- 
mained the largest union in Canada, with a membership 
of 150,000. Next in size were two national unions 
affiliated with the Canadian Labour Congress: the Ca- 
nadian Union of Public Employees, 136,000 members, 
and the Public Service Alliance of Canada, 120,000. A 
list of the unions reporting 30,000 or more members 
in 1970 follows: 
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Relative 1970 Relative 

Position Member- Position 

in 1970 ship in 1969 

a a A a a 

1. United Steelworkers of 150,000 (1) 
America (AFL-CIO/ 

| CEG) 

2. Canadian Union of Pub- 136,127 (2) 
lic Employees (CLC) 

3. Public Service Alliance 119,743 (4) 
of Canada (CLC) 

4. International Union, 109,274 (3) 


United Automobile, 
Aerospace and Agricul- 
tural Implement Workers 
of America (CLC) 


>. United Brotherhood of 72,209 (5) 
Carpenters and Joiners of 
America (AFL-CIO/ 
Cire) 


6. International Brother- 58,178 (6) 
Dood of Leéamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers:ot 
America (Ind.) 


7. International Brother- 56,918 (7) 
loworot Evectrical 
Workers (AFL-CIO/ 
CLG) 


8. International Associa- 53,003 (8) 
tion of Machinists and 
Aerospace Workers 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


». Fédération Nationale des 49,362 (10) 
Services, Inc. (CSN)— 
Service Employees’ Fed- 
eration (CNTU) 


10. International Wood- 48,904 (9) 
workers of America 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


rl. International Brother- 40,984 (12) 
hood of Pulp, Sulphite, 
and Paper Mill Workers 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


I. Canadian Food and Alli- 40,000 (11) 
ed Workers (AFL - 
CIO CLG) 
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Relative 
Position 
in 1970 


13: 


ede 


Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway, Transport and 
General Workers (CLC) 


Labourers’ International 
Union of North America 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Fédération des Travail- 
leurs de la Métallurgie 
des Mines, et des Produits 
Chimiques (CSN)—Can- 
adian Federation of Steel, 
Mine and Chemical 
Workers (CNTU) 


Service Employees Inter- 
national Union (AFL- 
ClO/ CLE) 


United Association of 
Journeymen and Ap- 
prentices of the Plumbing 
and Pipefitting Industry 
of the United States and 
Canada (AFL-CIO/ 
CLC) 


Syndicat des Fonction- 
naires Provinciaux du 
Québec (CSN)—Québec 
Government Employees 
(CNTU) 


Civil Service Associa- 
tion of Ontario (Ind.) 


+ Not included prior to 1970. 


1970 


Member- 


ship 


333330 


32,941 


325928 


ale232 


50137, 


30,000 


30,000 


* Fewer than 30,000 members in 1969. 


Relative 
Position 
in 1969 





(14) 


(13) 


(16) 


(17) 


The extension of collective bargaining rights to new 
groups of employees over the past several years is 
reflected in the increase in the number and size of 
national and regional unions, mainly because public ser- 
vice unions active in Canada are national or regional 
in character. Between 1960 and 1965 the percentage of 
the total represented by members of national and re- 
gional unions showed a modest increase, from 28 to 
29 per cent of the total. In the following five-year period, 
1966 to 1970, the percentage in national and regional 
unions grew from 30 per cent to 37.5 per cent of the 
total. It is interesting to note that seven of the 19 unions 
with 30,000 or more members in 1970 were national 
or regional organizations. 


Direct charters from the Canadian Labour Congress were 
held by 133 local unions, with a total membership of 
15,000. In 1969 the same number of members belonged 
to 152 such locals. The Confederation of National Trade 
Unions reported only four non-federated locals, with 
289 members, in 1970, a sharp drop from the previous 
year, when there were 44 such locals with 7,100 
members. Most of these 44 locals were absorbed by the 
newly created Québec Teachers’ Federation; others were 
absorbed by previously existing federations of the 
CN CU: 


Mergers 


Three mergers affecting unions operating in Canada have 
taken place since the publication of the 1969 edition 
of Labour Organizations in Canada. The Transpor- 
tation-Communication Employees Union (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) merged, in February 1969, with the Brother- 
hood of Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) under the name of the latter. The New 
Brunswick Fish Handlers Union (Ind.) (Union des ma- 
nutenteurs de poissons du Nouveau Brunswick (Ind.)) 
joined the Canadian Seafood Workers’ Union (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) in the fall of 1969; and the Canadian Mari- 
time Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) became part of the Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and General 
Workers (CLC). 


Changes in name and affiliation 


A number of changes in union names and affiliation 
took place during the year. The International Union 
of District 50, United Mine Workers of America (Ind.) 
changed its title to International Union of District 50, 
Allied and Technical Workers of the United States and 
Canada (Ind.). The Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators 
and Paperhangers of America (AFL-CIO/CLO), at its 
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1969 convention, changed its name to Internationa 
Brotherhood of Painters and Allied Trades (AFL 
CIO/CLC). The British Columbia Government Em 
ployees’ Association (CLC) changed the word “Associa 
tion” in its title to “Union” and is now known as th¢ 
British Columbia Government Employees’ Union (CLC) 


Another change was in the title of the Canadian Textile 
Council (Ind.) to the Canadian Textile and Chemica) 
Union (Ind.). In December 1969, the Bakery and Con- 
fectionery Workers’ International Union, which was an 
independent union in the United States but affiliated 
in Canada with the CLC, merged with the American 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ International Union 
(AFL-CIO), a union operating only in the United States, 
The name of the former union was retained, and the 
merged organization is affiliated with both the AFL-CIO 
and the CLC. 


Two other changes in affiliation took place during the 
year. The two Canadian districts of the International 
Union, United Mine Workers of America (Ind.) were 
accepted into affiliation with the Canadian Labou 
Congress. This union was at one time affiliated with 
the former Canadian Congress of Labour. Anothet 
change in affiliation involved the International Chemical 
Workers’ Union, which was expelled from the AFL-CIO 
at its 1969 convention for having joined the Autc 
Workers and the Teamsters in the Alliance for Labot 
Action. In Canada the International Chemical Workers 
Union retained its affiliation with the CLC. 


The Fédération des barbiers et coiffeurs, Inc. (Ind.) 
reappears in the 1970 edition of the Directory. It was 
last listed in 1966 as an affiliate of the CNTU. The other 
unions, formerly listed as independent local orga- 
nizations, are now listed in the Directory in the section 
dealing with international and national unions; these 
are the Native Brotherhood of British Columbia and 
the Canadian Union of General Employees, both 
unaffiliated. 


A further analysis of 1970 union membership in Canada 
by industry and locality, based on data obtained from 
union locals or branches, will be published in The La- 
bour Gazette later this year. 
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nd opportunity | 


“Growth alone may not cure poverty, but poverty will 
most certainly not be cured without buoyant sustained 
srowth,” the Canadian Chamber of Commerce stated 
in its 1970 annual brief to the Government, which was 
delivered by Chamber President A. Gordon Archibald 
in December. The poverty problem, the brief continued, 
can be significantly reduced only by the creation of new 
jobs and better employment opportunities. “Further, as 
a result of more employment made possible through 
real growth, the Government would spend far less on 
unemployment insurance and social welfare programs.” 


The Chamber reiterated its opposition to the inclusion 
of sickness and maternity benefits under the unemploy- 
ment insurance plan “mainly because claimants would 
not be available for work, and to all intents and purposes 
for the time of their sickness and pregnancy, were out 
of the labour market.” 


The Chamber noted that its annual meeting again adopt- 
ed a policy against strikes in the Public Service. It asked 
that there be another method available “to ensure that 
salaries and conditions of work in the Public Service 
are in line with standards generally prevailing in the 
private sector in work requiring similar skill, effort and 
responsibility.” The brief asked that the testing period 
that was proposed for legislation regarding the Public 
Service “be terminated in 1970 and that the legislation 
be opened up for review without further delay.” 
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Well-framed labour laws, the brief stated, apart from 
reducing conflict in federal “works and undertakings and 
providing a model for deficient provincial legislation, 
would go a long way toward solving some of the major 
problems of the nation, such as inflation and unemploy- 
ment.” Collective bargaining as practised at present is 
not producing results that are in the public interest, the 
Chamber maintains. “Except for isolated cases, highly 
excessive union demands and settlements continue to 
persist, despite high levels of unemployment and major 
strikes, and despite persuasion and cajoling from elected 
officials, the Prices and Incomes Commission, and other 
responsible groups and individuals who have the best 
interests of all Canadians uppermost in mind. Readily 
discernible results of these excessive settlements are: 
inflation, harmed competitive position, projects aban- 
doned because of unrealistic construction costs and so 
forth ... Perhaps less obvious, but equally serious, is 
the severe distortion that is being caused to our time- 
tested scheme of rewards and incentives. This distortion 
will have profound effects, not yet clearly predictable, 
on all segments of society.” 


The Chamber insisted that it does not want to see unions 
legislated out of existence or even seriously weakened. 
“But labour laws, which have granted unions excessive 
monopolistic powers, must be reframed to ensure that 
this power is used responsibly and in the public interest.” 


The Chamber asked also that, to ensure productive 
efficiency, no legislation be enacted that would inhibit 
the introduction of technological improvement, the im- 
plementation of which should take into account the 
human problems involved. “We believe that the proper 
vehicle for dealing with the effects of technological 
change is the collective agreement. In the case of non- 
unionized employees, it may well be that legislation could 
provide that an employer in such circumstances be re- 
quired to give a reasonable prior notice to any of his 
employees who will be affected by technological change.” 


The brief urged Canadian employers to recognize “the 
skill, experience, and reliability of older workers, and 
to give consideration to the suitable employment of this 
group to the fullest extent practicable.” It also urged 
the federal Government to encourage and support the 
provinces to develop the co-ordinated rehabilitation 
programs that are needed to bring “comprehensive re- 
habilitation to those individuals who can benefit.” 
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La os ' legis sl ation 





Part 6: Labour relations 


(Continued) 


Emergency legislation 


On three occasions in the past year, the Québec National 
Assembly passed emergency legislation ordering employ- 
ees involved in a work stoppage to return to work. In 
June 1970, similar legislation was enacted in Saskatche- 
wan. The provision of the Alberta Labour Act permitting 
Government intervention in public interest disputes was 
amended, enabling the Minister of Labour to establish 
a public emergency tribunal to deal with such disputes. 


On October 7, 1969, policemen and firemen in Montreal 
went on strike—notwithstanding the provision in the 
Québec Labour Code forbidding municipal policemen 
and firemen to strike—because of their dissatisfaction 
with protracted contract negotiations and with the terms 
of an arbitration award. The same day, with the unani- 
mous consent of the Assembly, an Act was passed or- 
dering these employees back to work one minute after 
midnight on October 8. The City was ordered to rein- 
state the employees, and the employees associations 
were required to take appropriate steps to induce their 
members to comply with the back-to-work order. 


Severe penalties in the form of fines, with or without 
a term of imprisonment, were laid down for non-com- 
pliance. Individuals were liable to fines of from $25 to 
$100 a day if they did not return to work. If the associa- 
tions of employees and their leaders did not take the 
necessary measures as ordered, or if they incited a con- 
tinuation of the strike, they were liable to fines of from 
$5,000 to $50,000 a day. Employees of the City or 
members of its executive council who contravened the 
provision requiring reinstatement of the policemen and 
firemen were liable to the same fines as employees asso- 
ciations and their leaders. 


VAG 


In addition, the Act provided that, if 70 per cent of 
the employees in respect of whom an association of 
employees was certified did not return to work as re- 
quired, the association would lose its certification on 
the request of the Attorney-General to the chief invest- 
gation commissioner under the Labour Code. If the 
association were decertified, the collective agreement 
and arbitration award would no longer be in force. The 
decertification penalty would apply also to other assoct- 
ations affiliated with the federation to which the decer- 
tified group belonged. A decertified association could 
not obtain certification for 12 months or as long as the 
fines levied were not paid. 


Prolonged negotiations at the provincial level by three 
teachers associations, the provincial Government and 
associations of school boards resulted in the signing on 
October 21 of a collective agreement governing all 
teachers in the province. 


On October 23, emergency legislation was again pre- 
sented to the Legislature ordering teachers employed 
by the Commission scolaire régionale de Chambly tc 
resume their duties. Regional negotiations involving the 
teachers and school commission of Chambly were, how- 
ever, deadlocked as a result of a dispute regarding the 
number and duration of teaching periods in a week 
and the teachers were locked out. Various attempts at 
conciliation by interested parties and the Department 
of Education failed to resolve the dispute. A protocol 
to the provincial agreement dealing with the Chambly 
problems was drawn up, but the teachers refused te 
accept it. The National Assembly unanimously passed 
a motion urging the teachers to go back to work. 
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he emergency legislation, ordering the teachers to re- 
urn to their duties under pain of penalties similar to 
hose contained in the Act governing Montreal police- 
en and firemen, provided that the teachers, their 
ertified bargaining agent and the regional school board 
ere to be governed by the main provincial collective 
greement and the protocol until July 1, 1971. It further 
rovided that, if less than 70 per cent of the teachers 
omplied with the Act, their association would be decer- 
ified. 


On August 7, 1970, the Québec Legislature was called 
into session to adopt an Act to put an end to a work 
stoppage in the construction industry which, in the opin- 
ion of the Government, was adversely affecting the econ- 
omy of the province. 


The decrees resulting from the first round of bargaining 
between the Confederation of National Trade Unions 
and the Québec Federation of Labour and five employer 
associations under the Construction Industry Labour 
Relations Act expired before agreement could be 
reached on the terms of new decrees. In order to contin- 
ue in effect the provisions formerly made obligatory by 
decrees in regard to wages, working hours, vacations, 
general holidays and social security, a minimum wage 
order was adopted, effective May 30, to remain in force 
until November 10. The order was later renewed so as 
to remain in force after that date. Subsequently, negoti- 
ations broke down and, beginning on July 13, strikes 
erupted in various regions and spread throughout the 
province. A major issue in the dispute was the demand 
of construction workers in regions outside Montreal for 
wage parity with workers in Montreal. 


The Act ordered resumption of work by August 10, and 
required negotiations to continue on unsettled issues, 
with the assistance of a conciliation officer to be ap- 
pointed by the Minister of Labour and Manpower. 
Pending the adoption of a decree, employees continued 
to be governed by the minimum wage order and by 
provisions already agreed upon by the parties, and they 
were to receive immediate wage increases (set out in 
Sessional Paper No. 70), amounting to 75 cents an hour 
over a period of three years. 


On the motion of the Premier, the Assembly endorsed 
the principle of wage parity throughout the province, and 
it requested the Minister to place the services of experts 
at the disposal of the parties to help them find a solution 
to the problem in the light of the principles agreed upon 
by them in 1969. The parties were given 30 days in 
which to reach agreement on unresolved issues, and the 
conciliation oficer was directed to report to the Minister 
on each of the 30 days. If agreement had not been 
reached by September 8, the Parliamentary Committee 
on Labour and Manpower was to be convened to hear 
the parties. The Lieutenant-Governor in Council, on the 
recommendation of the Minister, would then have been 
required to issue an industry-wide decree, fixing condi- 
tions of employment for all employees in the industry 
for the next three years. 


Strikes and lockouts were prohibited until conditions 
of employment were established by decree or, if no 
agreement was reached, until 30 days after hearings 
before the Parliamentary Committee ended. Penalties 
for non-compliance were similar to those provided in 
the two earlier emergency Acts. The parties were made 





liable to the same penalties as for failure to return to 
work if a strike or lockout occurred in the period prior 
to the adoption of a decree. 


After the failure of the parties to make substantial 
progress toward reaching an agreement in the 30-day 
compulsory conciliation period imposed by the law, the 
Parliamentary Committee on Labour and Manpower 
heard the arguments of all parties. Following the Com- 
mittee hearings, the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
was required to make a decision on a number of major 
issues on which no agreement had been reached, and 
to prepare and promulgate a decree which would regu- 
late working conditions in the industry until 1973. 


In a special two-day session called on June 29, 1970, 
the Saskatchewan Legislature brought the construction 
industry within the scope of the Essential Services Emer- 
gency Act, enabling the Government to put an end to 
prolonged strikes of electricians and plumbers. The 
Speech from the Throne stated that a point in time had 
been reached whereby the provincial economy would 
be seriously endangered by a further prolongation of 
the strike. 


The Act, passed in 1966 to end a strike of gas supply 
workers, and previously applicable to labour disputes 
involving public utilities (water, heat, electricity or gas) 
or hospital services, was amended to provide that an 
emergency may be proclaimed “where the economic 
welfare of the province or any area of the province could 
be in serious jeopardy because of a labour dispute in 
the construction industry.” 


Its provisions do not come into effect until they are 
declared by proclamation to apply to a particular dis- 
pute. Once a proclamation is issued, declaring that from 
a specified date the dispute is to be subject to the emer- 
gency procedures of the Act, a strike or lockout is prohi- 
bited. Failure of a trade union, its officers or employees 
to do everything reasonably possible to end or prevent 
a strike may lead to the union’s decertification. 


Unless the dispute is settled by the date fixed in the 
proclamation, it is to be referred to a three-member 
board of arbitration, consisting of an appointee of each 
party and a judge of the provincial court (chosen by 
the other two members) as chairman. The board’s deci- 
sion is binding on the parties and is enforceable by filing 
with the Court of Queen’s Bench. 
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The 1970 amendments apply for a specific period, con’ 
tinuing in force until July 1, 1973. They provide alse 
that, where there is more than one dispute in any 0 
the industries subject to the Act—that is, public utilities 
hospital services or construction—the differences may be 
referred to a single arbitration board. The emergency 
provisions were proclaimed in respect of the constructior 
disputes on July 10, and the matters at issue were re- 
ferred to a single board of arbitration. The Act was 
invoked to put an end to a strike of non-professiona) 
hospital workers in December 1969, and to terminate 
a dispute concerning a nursing home and its employees 
on September 1, 1970. 





In Alberta, the provision of the Alberta Labour Act (Sec 
99) giving the Lieutenant-Governor in Council authority 
to intervene in an emergency situation brought abou 
by a dispute of utility or hospital workers was amendet 
to make it applicable to other public interest disputes 
The Minister stated during the debate on the amend. 
ments that Sec. 99, which had been in effect since 1960 
had never been used. 
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1e amendments authorized the Lieutenant-Governor 
Council to proclaim a state of emergency when, in 
s opinion, the circumstances are such “that extreme 
vation or human suffering has been caused by any 
oppage of services or work over an extended period 
* time.” When a state of emergency has been pro- 
aimed, a strike or lockout is prohibited. The Minister 
required to establish a procedure to assist the parties 
‘reach a settlement, and is empowered to do whatever 
necessary to settle the dispute. 





‘new section was added, spelling out one of the proce- 
ares available to the Minister in dealing with a public 
nergency dispute. The Minister is now authorized to 
point a public emergency tribunal, to consist of three 
“more members. The members would have the powers 
f commissioners under the Public Inquiries Act. The 
ibunal would be required to make an immediate in- 
uiry and endeavour to bring about agreement. If it 
as unable to settle the dispute within the time fixed 
y the Minister, it would have authority to issue a 
inding award. 





iremen and policemen 


he Alberta Legislature passed a special Act respecting 
1e labour relations of firefighters and policemen. Since 
953, firemen and policemen in the province have had 
llective bargaining rights, with binding arbitration as 
means of settling disputes in place of the right to 
ike. The provisions dealing with collective bargain- 
1g were formerly contained in the Police Act (Sec. 24-29) 
nd the Fire Departments Platoon Act (Part H). A new 
ct governing the Constabulary Force of Newfoundland 
as proclaimed in effect on August 25, 1970. The Mani- 
oba Fire Departments Arbitration Act was amended. 


‘he collective bargaining and dispute settlement proce- 
ures provided for in Alberta are similar to those laid 
own in the earlier legislation. A new feature is the 
rovision for the referral of a dispute, on the joint 
pplication of the parties, to a tribunal appointed by 
he Minister, with the powers of a public emergency 
ribunal appointed under the Alberta Labour Act (see 
bove). 


olicemen and firemen are expressly forbidden to strike. 
The Act reasserts the right of firemen, other than the 
hief and deputy chief, to belong to a trade union. 
olicemen, the members of their bargaining committee 
ind their counsel during collective bargaining may not 
yelong to a trade union or to any organization affiliated, 
lirectly or indirectly, with a trade union. Policemen, 
ther than the chief constable and deputy chief consta- 
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ble, may, however, belong to and bargain through a 
police association. Policemen who hold the rank of 
inspector or higher bargain separately through their 
representatives. In each case the bargaining agent must 
represent a majority of the persons in the bargaining 
unit. 


The members of a bargaining committee must be 
members of the bargaining unit. The committee may 
include, for firefighters, one member of an affiliated 
local or the chartering organization, and, for policemen, 
a member of another police association. In addition, 
both the municipality or its bargaining committee and 
the bargaining committees of policemen and firemen 
may include one person as legal or other counsel. 


Where no collective agreement is in force, notice to 
bargain may be given at any time; where there is an 
agreement, notice may be given during the last three 
months of its term. Notice must be served at least 14 
days before the time fixed for the first meeting. 


If an agreement cannot be reached in the negotiations, 
either party may request the Minister to appoint a 
conciliation commissioner. The request must be made (a) 
not later than 90 days from the date of termination of 
the existing agreement, or (b) if there is no agreement, 
after the expiration of 90 days from the date of notice 
to bargain. The Minister must decide within three days 
whether to appoint a conciliation commissioner. 


The conciliation commissioner is to make an immediate 
inquiry and attempt to mediate between the parties to 
the dispute. He is to hear any representations that may 
be made to him, and he may make recommendations 
to the parties on the matters in dispute. He must report 
within 14 days, or such longer period as may be agreed 
on, setting out the matters settled and those on which 
no agreement was reached. 


If no application is made for a conciliation commis- 
sioner, or if the commissioner is unable to effect a 
settlement, either party may, by written notice to the 
other, require that all matters in dispute be referred 
to a five-member arbitration board (three members, if 
the parties agree) for a binding decision. The arbitration 
board is to make a full inquiry and endeavour to bring 
about agreement. It must report within 14 days, unless 
this period is extended with the consent of both parties 
or at the direction of the Minister. The award is to go 
into effect on the day following the termination of the 
collective agreement or, where no agreement is in force, 
on a date fixed by the board. 


ee. 





Alternatively, the parties may apply jointly to have the 
dispute referred to a public emergency tribunal. The 
tribunal would have authority to make a full inquiry and 
to make a binding award. The parties must forthwith 
give effect to the arbitration award and include its terms 
in a collective agreement. The expenses of boards of 
arbitration and conciliation commissioners are to be 
paid out of the General Revenue Fund. Previously, each 
party paid its own arbitration costs and shared equally 
the costs of the chairman. 


The Act requires that every collective agreement contain 
provisions similar to those in the Alberta Labour Act 
for final settlement of disputes arising during its term; 
any agreement that does not include such provisions 
is deemed to contain the arbitration provisions set out 
in the Act. There was no provision for the arbitration 
of grievances in the earlier legislation. 


Any question as to the interpretation, application or 
alleged violation of an agreement with respect to the 
personal discipline of a policeman may be referred by 
either party by notice of motion to a judge of the Su- 
preme Court for a binding decision. 


As regards firemen, the whole Fire Departments Platoon 
Act and the Fire Departments Hours of Labour Act were 
repealed. All parts of the Alberta Labour Act except 
Part V (Labour Relations) apply to firemen; hence, their 
working hours are governed by that Act. 


Among other matters, the Newfoundland Constabulary 
Act, 1970, confers collective bargaining rights on 
members of the Newfoundland Constabulary Force, for- 
bids strikes and provides for the arbitration of disputes. 
Remuneration, working conditions and grievance pro- 
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cedures are to be subject to negotiation. The chief of 
police, the assistant chief and the deputy assistant chief 
are excluded from collective bargaining. 


A member of the Force is prohibited from being a 
member of a trade union or any organization affiliated, 
directly or indirectly, with a trade union. Policemen 
may, however, belong to an association whose member- 
ship is limited to the Constabulary Force and which 
has among its objects the improvement of conditions 
of service or remuneration of its members. The Lieuten- 
ant-Governor in Council is given authority to designate 
an association as an “‘association” for collective bargain- 
ing purposes. 


The Government Negotiator for purposes of collective 
bargaining is to be the Minister of Justice (who is re- 
sponsible for the administration of the Act) or another 
person authorized to act on behalf of the province by 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. He may be accom- 
panied by officers of the Department of Justice or of 
any other department as he deems advisable. 


The members of the bargaining committee for the poli- 
cemen must be members of the Constabulary Force or, 
if the policemen bargain through an association, they 
must be association members. The committee may be 
accompanied by two members of the association who 
are members of the Force and who act in an advisory 
capacity only. It may, in addition, be accompanied by 
one legal counsel and one other adviser. 


On the written request to the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council of a majority of the members of the Force, or, 
where a majority belong to an association, on the request 
of the association, the Government Negotiator is re- 
quired to bargain with the bargaining committee for 
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he policemen. Bargaining is to commence within 60 
ays after receipt of the request by the Lieutenant-Go- 
ernor in Council. If an agreement or arbitration award 
is in force, notice may be given in the last three months 
of its term. The parties may, however, agree to bargain 
earlier. 


If after bargaining, either party is satisfied that an 
agreement cannot be reached, it may require all matters 
in dispute to be referred to a three-member arbitration 
board. The parties are to assume the costs of their 
appointees and share equally the costs of the chairman. 
Arbitration proceedings are to commence within 30 days 
after the appointment of the chairman, and the award 
must be made within 60 days, unless the parties extend 
this period by written agreement. 


Public servants 


In Newfoundland and the Yukon and Northwest Terri- 
tories, provision was made for bargaining for civil ser- 
vants. Alberta and Manitoba amended their civil service 
bargaining legislation. Québec set up a new government 
department to deal with civil service matters. 


An Act providing for collective bargaining between the 
Government of the province and civil servants, other 
government employees and hospital employees was 
passed by the Newfoundland Legislature. It is to be 
proclaimed in force. The Public Service (Collective Bar- 
gaining) Act, 1970, affirms the right of these employees 
to organize, bargain collectively and withhold their ser- 
vices where agreement is not reached. The actual bar- 
gaining system is to be established by regulations. 


Every agreement or decision of an arbitration board 
is subject to the approval of the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council and, where required, the enactment of ap- 
propriate legislation. An agreement or award so approv- 


The Act authorizes the Government to negotiate on its 
own behalf and for other named employers. The follow- 
ing are designated as employers for purposes of collec- 


ed, with such changes as may be made by the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor in Council, is binding on the parties. 


An agreement or award may not have retroactive effect. 
It must fix the period during which it is to remain in 
effect, which, notwithstanding any law to the contrary, 


may be longer than a year, and is to continue in force 
until replaced. 


The Act in Manitoba providing for the arbitration of 
labour disputes affecting firemen and municipal fire 
departments was amended. The Act forbids firemen to 
strike or a municipality to cause a lockout of firemen. 
The Act as enacted was declared to apply only to 
firemen represented for bargaining purposes by a 
certified trade union that had a no-strike clause in its 
constitution. The requirement that the trade union con- 
stitution had to contain a strike prohibition was deleted. 


Where a collective agreement is in force, notice to bar- 
gain must be given by October | preceding the termina- 
tion of the agreement. If there is no agreement, notice 
may be given at any time. 


If no agreement has been reached by Decemberss | 
either or both of the parties may request that the Minis- 
ter of Labour appoint an arbitration board. Provision 
is now made for an earlier application where the parties 
agree, or where either party maintains that there is no 
indication of possible agreement. The arbitration award 
must be made within 42 days of the date on which the 
chairman is appointed. The parties are now allowed to 
extend this period by agreement. 
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tive bargaining, along with the provincial Government 
and its agencies: Crown corporations; all boards, com- 
missions and similar bodies whose wages or salaries are 
paid entirely or mainly from public funds; the Board 
of Commissioners of Public Utilities; the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board; and hospitals. A private hospital 
may be excluded from the Act on written notice to the 
President of the Treasury Board, and may be included 
again by similar notice. If a private hospital is excluded, 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council is empowered to 
determine the extent to which, and the terms and condi- 
tions upon which, it is entitled to public subsidy. 


The Act will not apply to the Constabulary Force of 
Newfoundland in view of the enactment of the Consta- 
bulary Act, 1970. At present, Crown corporations and 
hospitals are covered by the Labour Relations Act. 
Hospitals are also governed by the Hospital Employees 
(Employment) Act, 1966-67, which prohibits strikes by 
hospital employees, picketing of hospital premises, and 
lockouts by hospital employers. This Act is to be re- 
pealed on proclamation of the Public Service (Collective 
Bargaining) Act. 


The Act states that, subject to the regulations, employees 
may organize themselves into a bargaining unit or units 
for their mutual interest and for negotiating salaries and 
wages, pensions and working conditions. Also subject 
to the regulations, the bargaining unit has the right to 
withdraw the services of the employees it represents if 
a mutually satisfactory agreement is not reached. 
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The regulations will deal with such other matters as: 
recognition of bargaining units; government negotiators; 
manner of negotiation; designation of employees or 
classes of employees who may not withdraw their ser- 
vices; declaration of a state of emergency in the public 
service or a part of it and forbidding the withdrawal 
of services or, where a strike is in effect, ordering the 
employees or specified employees back to work; and 
establishment of bodies to deal with grievances, clas- 
sification of employees and arbitration, and exemptions. 


The regulations are to provide for binding arbitration 
in the settlement of disputes involving designated em- 
ployees or classes of employees whose services may not 
be withdrawn, and those who, in a declared state of 
emergency, are forbidden to withdraw their services or 
ordered to return to duty. Fines imposed under the 
regulations may not exceed $25 in the case of an em- 
ployee and $1,000 in the case of a bargaining unit for 
each day that an offence continues. 


The Québec Legislature created a separate Government 
department to deal with matters related to the public 
service. The Civil Service Department Act was passed 
for purposes of greater co-ordination and centralization 
of administrative services, and because collective bar- 
gaining in the public service necessitated a central 
agency under a minister. Among other functions, the 
Civil Service Department will negotiate collective 
agreements on behalf of the Government with certified 
employee associations in the civil service and co-ordin- 
ate their application. 


As a substitute for mediation by a three-member board 
and final decision by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
on matters on which agreement could not be reached, 
amendments to the Manitoba Civil Service Act have 
established binding arbitration as the final step in collec- 
tive bargaining between the association representing 
government employees and the Government of the prov- 
ince. Unsettled disputes are to be submitted to a three- 
member arbitration board. If the two members fail to 
nominate a chairman within the time fixed, he is to 
be chosen by the Chief Justice of the province. The 
board is to render its decision within 14 days, or within 
a longer period agreed to by the parties or allowed by 
the Minister. The parties are required to prepare a 
collective agreement incorporating the award. 


The collective bargaining procedures formerly applica- 
ble to the Manitoba Telephone System, the Manitoba 
Power Commission, Manitoba Hydro, and the Liquor 
Control Commission were extended to cover all Crown 
corporations. Under these procedures, disputes are to 
be settled through binding mediation, unless one of the 
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parties refuses to accept the award of the mediatior 
board. In such cases, the Lieutenant-Governor in Coun: 
cil is required to hold a hearing and to make an orde1 
confirming or varying the award of the mediation board 
If a declaration of essential work is made by the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor in Council, a strike or lockout is for- 
bidden. If no such declaration is made, a strike may) 
occur within 60 days after the results of a Board-super- 
vised strike vote are announced. 





An Act to amend the Public Service Act of Alberta made 
a change in collective bargaining procedures for civil 
servants by adding a mediation stage similar to the one 
already established in the Crown Agencies Employee 
Relations Act, 1968. Under the Act, notice to negotiate 
must be accompanied by proposals regarding the terms 
and conditions of employment that the party giving 
notice wishes to negotiate. A six-member negotiating 
committee, representing both sides, is to make recom- 
mendations regarding these proposals. 





Hitherto, in cases where the committee was unable to 
make recommendations regarding all proposals, or 
where either party rejected any of the recommendations, 
the Executive Council and the Civil Service Association 
of Alberta were required to meet in order to reach 
agreement, and the Executive Council made the final 
decision. Provision is now made for an intermediate 
step—the referral of all unsettled proposals to an ad hoe 
three-member mediation board for non-binding recom- 
mendations. If any are rejected, and negotiations be- 
tween the Executive Council and the Association fail 
to bring about an agreement, the Executive Council will 
hand down a binding decision. 


An Ordinance providing for collective bargaining by em- 
ployees of the public service of the Yukon Territory was 
assented to on April 16, 1970, and went into force on 
July 22. The Yukon Public Service Staff Relations Ordi- 
nance is similar to the federal Public Service Staff Rela- 
tions Act and the New Brunswick Public Service Labour 
Relations Act. Managerial and confidential employees 
are excluded from collective bargaining, and designated 
employees whose services are essential for the safety 
and security of the public and public buildings are 
denied the right to strike. 


Like the federal Act, the Ordinance provides that a 
certified union may choose between two dispute settle- 
ment procedures: binding arbitration, or reference of 
a dispute to a conciliation board, with the right to strike. 
As under the New Brunswick Act, picketing is prohibited 
during a strike, and the employer is not permitted to 
replace striking employees. The Ordinance provides for 
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ithe establishment of a board (the Yukon Public Service 
‘Staff Relations Board), and the members of the federal 
Public Service Staff Relations Board have been appoint- 
ed as the members of the Yukon board under the Ordi- 
mance. The Public Service Alliance of Canada was 
certified on September 30, 1970, as bargaining agent 
for employees of the Government of the Territory. 

| 

A 1969 amendment to the Public Service Ordinance of 
‘the Northwest Territories granted bargaining rights to 
public service employees and provided that collective 
bargaining disputes were to be submitted to arbitration 
under the Arbitration Ordinance. The Ordinance went 
‘into force on September 9, 1969. Where a collective 
agreement fails to provide for the determination of 
disputes arising during its term, without stoppage of 
work, such disputes are also to be decided by arbitration. 
~The Commissioner is authorized to enter into a collective 
agreement with an employees’ association (defined as 
“an association of public service employees incorporated 
by an Ordinance empowering it to bargain collectively”). 
The agreement will bind the Commissioner, the em- 
-ployees’ association and the members of such associa- 
eu0N. 





The Ordinance provides that no dues paid by employees 
to an employees’ association may be used, directly or 
indirectly, on behalf of any political party or candidate 
for political office. 


Under an Ordinance assented to on October 10, 1969, 
and in force from January 1, 1970, the Northwest Terri- 
tories Public Service Association was constituted as an 
association in which employees within the meaning of 
the Public Service Ordinance are eligible for member- 
ship. The Association is empowered to enter into collec- 
tive bargaining negotiations with the Government of 
the Territories. 


Labour injunctions 


In line with recommendations of the Rand Royal Com- 
mission, Ontario has prohibited ex parte injunctions in 
labour disputes, by an amendment to the Judicature Act. 


An interim injunction may still be granted for a maxi- 
mum period of four days, if two days notice has been 
given to the persons concerned. Now, however, the court 
must be satisfied that reasonable efforts to obtain police 
protection have been unsuccessful. Evidence to support 
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an application for an injunction must be given by 
affidavit, and must be confined to statements of fact 
within the knowledge of the person concerned. This 
person may be brought to court for cross-examination. 
The parties to the dispute are no longer required to 
be in an employer-employee relationship. 


In emergency situations (where delay would result in 
irreparable damage or injury, breach of the peace or 
interruption of an essential public service), reasonable 
notice, by telephone or otherwise, may be substituted. 
Notice may be dispensed with, only where it is shown 
that it could not be given. Proof that the emergency 
exists, and that less than two days notice is necessary, 
or that notice could not be given, must be established 
by viva voce evidence, which is subject to cross-examin- 
ation. 


Misrepresentation or withholding of evidence by or on 
behalf of an applicant for an injunction is to constitute 
contempt of court. The judge’s decision in labour in- 
junction proceedings may be appealed to the Supreme 
Court. 


In an amendment to the Queen’s Bench Act, the Mani- 
toba Legislature forbade the Court of Queen’s Bench 
to grant injunctions that would require a person to per- 
form services for his employer or restrain freedom of 
speech. A person is not to be held in contempt of court 
merely because he refused, neglected or omitted to 
perform work or personal services for his employer. 


“Exercise of the right to freedom of speech” is defined 
as communication of information on a public thorough- 
fare by true statements, whether orally, through printed 
material, or by any other means. The prohibition against 
the issue of an injunction restraining the exercise of a 
person’s right to freedom of speech does not affect the 
enforcement of laws or by-laws respecting the use of 
public throughfares, protection of public property, gen- 
eral conduct of persons in public places, or restrictions 
against the making of certain types of statements 
through hate liteature or by defamation. 


Collective agreement decrees 


An Act to amend the Québec Collective Agreement De- 
crees Act was passed, enabling the Government to abro- 
gate any regulation made by a parity committee adminis- 
tering a decree under the Act, and providing for the 
suspension of the powers of a committee in certain cir- 
cumstances. 
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The Lieutenant-Governor in Council is authorized, after 
consultation with the Advisory Council on Labour and 
Manpower, to make general regulations that would 
prevail over any inconsistent provisions or regulations 
of a parity committee. The Act also permits the Minister 
of Labour and Manpower to suspend the powers of a 
parity committee and appoint an administrator to act 
in its stead for such period as he may determine. This 
action may be taken only after an inquiry under the 
Public Inquiry Commission Act has been held, and if 
the Minister considers that there has been misconduct 
on the part of one or more members, or that the com- 
mittee has been seriously remiss in the performance of 
its duties. 


Another Act enacted in Québec—cited as an Act re- 
specting supplemental pension plans established by col- 
lective agreement decrees— transferred to the Québec 
Pension Board the administration of pension plans es- 
tablished by decrees under the Collective Agreement 
Decrees Act and the Construction Industry Labour Re- 
lations Act. The parity committee is to collect the contri- 
butions of employers and employees subject to a decree, 
and remit them to the Board; or the Board, if so au- 
thorized by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council, may 
itself collect the contributions. 


Moneys collected are to be entrusted to the Québec 
Deposit and Investment Fund, the provincial agency that 
invests the funds accumulated under the Québec Pen- 
sion Plan. The Board must keep the investments of every 
plan separate from its own investments. In investing 
funds derived from construction industry pension plans, 
the Québec Deposit and Investment Fund is required 
to give priority to investments that would promote the 
construction industry. The Québec Pension Board must 
report annually to the Minister of Labour and Man- 
power. 


A joint advisory council, consisting of a representative 
of the Department of Labour and Manpower and six 
employer and six employee representatives chosen by 
their respective associations subject to decrees, is to 
advise the Québec Pension Board and the Deposit and 
Investment Fund concerning the administration of the 
pension plans contemplated by the Act. 


A person who is dissatisfied with a decision of the Board 
regarding his eligibility for benefits or the amount of 
benefits payable to him under a pension plan may 
request that the Board re-examine the question; and 
if he is not satisfied with the Board’s decision he may, 
within 90 days, appeal to the Labour Court for a ruling 
on the matter. 
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Québec Construction Industry Labour Relations Act 


A general regulation respecting job security in the con-. 
struction industry (LG, August 1970, p. 579) was issued: 
on May 2, based on the recommendations of Judge Allen: 
B. Gold, who was named as arbitrator in the construction) 
decrees. The job security system is based on the principle 
that priority in hiring should be given to permanent 
workers in the industry, as opposed to those who take 
temporary employment as construction workers, though 
employed in other occupations. 


Thus, workers are classified as permanent (professional), 
reservist (non-professional) and regular (employees who 
have worked for one employer), and priority in employ- 
ment is to be given to permanent employees in each 
of the regions governed by a decree. A regular employee 
may be either a provincial or regional employee. The 
status of an employee is determined by the number of 
hours he has been employed in the industry during the 
previous year or in the past three years, and by his 
competence. 


Fundamental to the system is the compulsory registra- 
tion of all workers and all employers in the industry. 
In preparation for the introduction of the new system, 
the Department requested that construction workers 
throughout the province register with provincial Man- 
power Centres in the month of February, and a large 
proportion of workers registered. Manpower Centres, 
which are under the jurisdiction of the Department of 
Labour and Manpower, operate regionally and locally. 


The Department issues to each worker a free identifica- 
tion card. This card, which must be renewed annually 
on its anniversary date, provides the employment agency 
as well as the eventual employer with complete data 
as to the holder, thus facilitating control and hiring of 
manpower. Any time the employee goes to an employ- 
ment agency to register as unemployed or to obtain 
employment, he must take his card. 


Employers may hire their regular employees directly, 
after notifying the Manpower Centre. Provincial regular 
employees must be employed for province-wide work, 
and regional regular employees for work in the region. 
Permanent employees may be hired through Manpower 
Centres or union hiring halls. Reservists may be hired 
only through Manpower Centres. 
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Hiring criteria to be observed, in order of importance, 
are: the employee’s field of competence; his status (regu- 
Jar, permanent, reservist); his region; and his unemploy- 
‘ment seniority. An employee may be considered as 
permanent or reservist in only one region, the region 
of his choice. 


‘Employment agencies must observe the following order 
‘of employment priority: (1) permanent employees of 
the region where the work is being done; and (2) perma- 
‘nent employees of other regions who register with the 
employment agency and declare themselves available 
for work in one or more regions. If more workers are 
‘required, reservists may be hired, but, as indicated 
above, only through Manpower Centres. 


The Manpower Centre is to give reservists temporary 
working permits valid for the duration of the construc- 
tion project. The order of priority in hiring is: (1) reser- 
vists of the region where the work is being carried out; 
(2) reservists of other regions who have made their 
availability known to Manpower Centres; and (3) reser- 
vists who have worked the greatest number of hours, 
due regard having been taken of their competence for 
the work. An employer who employs a reservist without 
a valid work permit is subject to penalty. Once a reser- 
vist is hired through proper channels, and holds a work 
permit, he may not be replaced by a permanent employee. 
In case of a dismissal at the job site, reservists are to 
be dismissed first, in the reverse order of their hiring. 


To supervise the application of the regulation and the 
operation of “quantitative control” in the industry, a 
multipartite commission is to be established, consisting 
of three departmental representatives designated by the 
Minister, six employer representatives and six union 
representatives. The commission will be given authority 
to deal with questions involving employee status. It may 
also recommend to the Minister improvements in the 
job security scheme. 


The effective date of the general regulation, which had 
been fixed as November 10, 1970, was postponed to 
January 1, 1971. At the same time a number of changes 
were made in the order. 


Ontario Labour-Management Arbitration 
Commission Act, 1968 
The Ontario labour-Management Arbitration Commis- 


sion, set up early in 1970 with a view to making available 
an increased number of competent arbitrators for the 
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arbitration of grievance disputes, has issued general reg- 
ulations. The Commission is a seven-number body 
equally representative of employers and employees, with 
a County Court Judge as Chairman. 


Other functions of the Commission are to make admin- 
istrative arrangements for the conduct of arbitrations, 
sponsor training programs for arbitrators, sponsor pub- 
lication and distribution of information, and sponsor 
research into arbitration processes and awards. 


The regulations provide for the appointment of a Regis- 
trar, who is to maintain a register of approved arbitra- 
tors and perform other functions on behalf of the Com- 
mission. 


A person applying for approval as an arbitrator must 
furnish information, on a prescribed form, concerning: 
date of birth, education, employment record, other rele- 
vant experience, arbitration experience (whether in 
labor arbitrations or other, nominee for company or 
union or other and number of times), specialized train- 
ing or knowledge, preference for arbitration in such 
specialty, and number of days available in a month. 
The regulations set out also the procedure to be followed 
where a request is made to the Commission for a list 
of arbitrators. 


Where only one party applies for a list of arbitrators, 
it must state whether the other party has concurred in 
the application, set out the nature of the grievance, and 
attach a copy of the grievance and collective agreement. 
If the other party has not concurred in the application, 
a copy must be mailed to him on the same date. 


An arbitrator, appointed by the parties without an ap- 
plication having been made to the Commission, must 
notify the Commission within 10 days of his appoint- 
ment. 


An arbitrator must, within 10 days of issuing an award, 
file a copy of it with the Commission. The Registrar 
must keep a record of each award and, upon payment 
of the prescribed fee, furnish a copy of an award to 
any person requesting It. 


The regulations fix the fees that the Commission may 
collect for services it provides to employers and employ- 
ees. In lieu of the fees prescribed, a party may elect 
to pay an annual fee, which varies with the number 
of employees subject to the collective agreement (from 
$25 where there are less than 100 employees to $200 
where there are 2,000 or more employees). 
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Consumer, November 


The consumer price index (1961 =100) was unchanged 
in November from its October level of 130.3. It was 
2.3 per cent above its November 1969 level, reflecting 
the lowest rate of increase in a 12-month period since 
the year ending 1965. 


The food index declined 0.8 per cent to 127.5 from 128.5, 
the largest October-November decline in over 10 years. 
The price level for meat, fish and poultry decreased 1.9 
per cent, mainly because of an unusually large one- 
month decline of 5.1 per cent in pork prices. Beef prices 
declined 1.2 per cent. Among poultry items, the price 
of chicken declined 1.5 per cent and turkey prices ad- 
vanced 1.6 per cent. Egg prices declined 5.2 per cent 
and were almost 25 per cent lower than a year ago; 
milk and cheese prices were slightly lower. 


Fruit prices declined, on average, 5.0 per cent. Grape- 
fruit decreased 40 per cent and bananas 18 per cent; 
but oranges increased 5.6 per cent. Vegetable prices 
advanced 0.3 per cent as increases for celery, tomatoes, 
cabbage and potatoes outweighed declines for lettuce, 
carrots, onions and turnips. In bakery and cereal prod- 
ucts, the price of bread declined 0.2 per cent. Among 
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other groceries, there was an increase of 11.5 per cent 
in infants’ food, attributed to a return to regular prices 
from specials in a few large cities. Jelly powders de- 
creased by almost 5 per cent because of severe price 
cutting in many locations. 


In the latest 12-month period, the total food index 
declined 1.0 per cent as food consumed in the home 
decreased in price by 1.9 per cent and restaurant meals 
advanced by 5.1 per cent in the same period. 


Because of increases in the shelter and household 
operation components, the housing index advanced 0.4 
per cent to 133.3 from 132.8. It was 5.0 per cent above 
its level of a year earlier, mainly because of increases 
of 0.8 per cent for new houses and property taxes, and 
of 1.2 per cent for homeowner repairs. Rents advanced 
0.1 per cent. A rise of 0.3 per cent in the household 
operation component reflected price increases for: fuel 
oil 1.6 per cent, furniture 0.4 per cent, textiles 0.8 per 
cent, and utensils and equipment 0.4 per cent. The prices 
of household supplies bought in supermarkets—deter- 
gents, bleaches and scouring powders—declined 0.5 per 
cent on the average. 
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The clothing index increased 0.2 per cent to 128.4 from 
128.2 and was 1.7 per cent higher than in November 
1969. Increases in the components for men’s wear 0.7 
per cent, children’s wear 1.1 per cent, footwear 0.1 per 
cent, and piece goods 0.4 per cent were partly offset 
by a 0.5 per cent decrease in the women’s wear index. 
Prices advanced generally for men’s and children’s wear 
items, the largest increases being for men’s overcoats, 
boys’ parkas, girls’ winter coats, snowsuits and infants’ 
diapers. There were general price decreases for women’s 
wear, most pronounced for cloth and fur coats, skirts 
and wool dresses. 


The transportation index increased 0.5 per cent to 125.8 
from 125.2, mainly because of the introduction of 1971 
automobile prices; and was 3.3 per cent higher than 
a year ago. Gasoline prices rose 0.4 per cent because 
of increases in some Ontario and Québec cities. Train 
fares declined seasonally by 2.6 per cent. 


The health and personal care index decreased 0.3 per 
cent to 140.8 from 141.2 as a result of lower pharma- 
ceutical and personal care prices—the largest October- 
November decrease since before 1961. Among pharma- 
ceuticals, there were small increases for prescriptions 
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in Edmonton and in some Ontario cities. The price level 
for personal care items declined as lower prices for 
toothpaste and cleansing tissues outweighed higher 
prices for toothbrushes and face powder. 


The recreation and reading index rose 0.5 per cent to 
133.7 from 133.1 because of an increase of 0.7 per cent 
in the recreation component. Sports equipment prices 
increased 2.9 per cent as a result of higher prices for 
hockey sticks and ice skates in most cities across Canada. 
Motion picture admission prices advanced 1.9 per cent, 
reflecting increases in a number of cities. Among other 
recreational items, film and processing charges in- 
creased, and bicycle prices declined slightly. 


The tobacco and alcohol index was unchanged at its 
October level of 126.4, although there were slight de- 
creases in cigarette and tobacco prices. The index was 
0.1 per cent above its level of November 1969. 


City consumer, November 


The consumer price index (1961 = 100) declined in three 
regional cities and city-combinations and increased in 
seven. 


Food indexes recorded movements ranging from a de- 
crease of 1.4 per cent in Winnipeg to an increase of 
1.3 per cent in Vancouver; mixed movements were 
registered also in the housing and clothing components. 
Transportation indexes advanced in all cities because 
of higher prices for 1971 model automobiles. In the 
health and personal care group, indexes declined in six 
cities, rose in one, and remained unchanged in three. 
Increased prices for sporting goods were chiefly respon- 
sible for increases in the recreation and reading indexes 
in all cities. Tobacco and alcohol components were 
unchanged. 


Regional consumer price index point changes between 
October and November were: Vancouver + .6 to 123.9; 
Halifax +.5 to 124.8; Saint John +.5 to 123.9; Montreal 
+ 5 to 124.1; Edmonton-Calgary +.4 to 126.1; Toronto 
+2 to 127.3; Ottawa +.1 to 127.6; St. John’s —.2 to 
121.0; Winnipeg —.2 to 126.9; Saskatoon-Regina —.3 
tOuzS: 


Wholesale, November 
The general wholesale index declined 0.2 per cent in 


November to 283.8 from the October index of 284.5. 
It was 0.3 per cent higher than the November 1969 index 
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of 283.0. Five of the eight major group indexes were 
lower, two advanced, and the remaining group—non- 
metallic mineral products—was unchanged at 220.1. 


The non-ferrous metals products group index declined 
1.5 per cent to 268.0 from 272.0, reflecting sharp price 
decreases for copper and its products. A decrease of 
0.4 per cent to 315.7 from 316.9 in the animal products 
group index was responsible for lower prices for cured 
and fresh meats. There were decreases of 0.2 per cent 
or less in three major group indexes—textile products 
to 256.5 from 257.0, wood products to 375.2 from 375.5, 
and iron products to 305.5 from 305.8. 


An increase of 0.4 per cent to 229.3 from 228.4 in the 


chemical products group index reflected higher prices 
for soaps and detergents. The vegetable products group 
index advanced slightly to 239.3 from 239.2 


U.S. consumer, November 


The United States consumer price index (1957-59 = 100) 
increased 0.3 per cent in November to 137.8, both before 
and after adjustment for normal seasonal factors. The 
increase in the overall index was slowed by stable, or 
even declining, average food prices. The prices of some 
foods increased; others, such as meat, declined. Gasoline 
prices declined after a large increase in October. Taken 
as a group, other prices continued to rise strongly. The 
index for services, dominated by residential gas, water 
and sewage rates, advanced 0.6 per cent, and was 8.4 
per cent higher than a year earlier. There were continu- 
ing increases in the cost of apparel, household durable 
goods and new cars. 


Compared with November 1969 the general category 
of home ownership increased 10.2 per cent. Public tran- 
sit rose 15.8 per cent and medical care services advanced 
8.1 per cent. The index for food, particularly meat, 
shows that the group—meats, poultry and fish—was 0.1 
per cent below the level of a year ago and 3 per cent 
lower than three months ago. The index for all food 
purchased in stores, as distinct from restaurant meals, 
Tose 2.5 per cent over the year, and 1.3 per cent in 
the last 3 months. 


British retail, September 


The British index of retail prices (January 16, 
1962= 100) was 141.5 compared with 140.8 at August 
18 and 132.2 at September 1969. The rise was due to 
increases in prices or charges for milk and many other 
goods and services. 
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Food: The index for items of food whose prices show 
significant seasonal variations—home-killed lamb, fresh 
and smoked fish, eggs, fresh vegetables and fresh 
fruit—was 129.4, and for all other items of food, 143.5.) 
Increases in the average prices of milk, cakes, tomatoes. 
and runner beans, were partly offset by reductions in 
the average prices of apples, potatoes and onions. The 
index for foods, the prices of which show significant: 
seasonal variations, declined 2 per cent to 129.4 com-. 
pared with 132.0 in August. The index for the food 
group as a whole rose by less than | per cent to 140.6, 
compared with 139.5 in August. 


Housing: The average levels of prices of materials used 
for house repairs and decoration, and rents of dwellings 
let unfurnished, increased. The index for the housing 
group as a whole rose by less than 0.5 per cent to 159.8, 
compared with 159.3 in August. 


Fuel and light: Mainly because of rises in the prices 
of electricity and coke in some areas, the index for the 
fuel and light group, taken as a whole, increased about 
0.5 per cent to 143.9 compared with 143.1 in August. 


Clothing and footwear; There were increases in the 
average levels of prices of most items of clothing and 
footwear, and the group index figure rose nearly 0.5 
per cent to 125.7 compared with 124.6 in August. 


Transport and vehicles: An increase in the average level 
of car insurance premiums was chiefly responsible for 
the rise of less than 0.5 per cent in the index for the 
transport and vehicles group as a whole. The group 
index figure was 135.1 in September compared with 
134.7 in August. 


Miscellaneous goods: There were increases in the 
average level of prices of many articles included in this 
component, and the group index rose by 0.5 per cent 
to 145.0 compared with 144.1 in August. 


Services: Because of rises in the average level of charges 
for such services as laundering, shoe repairing and hair- 
dressing, the index for this group as a whole increased 
0.5 per cent to 157.6 compared with 157.1 in August. 


During the past 12 months, the cost of living in Britain 
rose 7.5 per cent. 
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New cure 
for an old ailment 


A report commissioned by the Government of Nova 
Scotia makes suggestions to cure the ailments inherent 
in the province’s construction industry. Prepared by Dr. 
H. D. Woods, Dean of Arts and Science at McGill 
University, the report—titled, Report of the Commission 
of Enquiry into Industrial Relations in the Nova Scotia 
Construction Industry—proposes an overhaul of the ma- 
chinery of dispute resolution in areas recently torn by 
labour-management conflict. 


In his introduction, Dr. Woods notes the peculiarities 
of the construction industry that lead to instability: 
employment is often short-term; unions are treated as 
labour brokers by some companies; and the securi- 
ty-conscious union is often the only permanent institu- 
tion to which the worker can attach himself. 


The report’s recommendations are geared to finding 
effective machinery to overcome the fundamental insta- 
bility of the industry. Solutions must be sought through 
renewed attempts at company-union understanding by 
the parties directly involved, changes in the Nova Scotia 
Trade Union Act to eliminate some of its inflexible and 
unsuitable aspects, and organizational and procedural 
improvements of the machinery of dispute resolution 
in each of the areas in which disputes are likely to occur. 


The provincial Government’s basic elements of public 
policy in labour relations are sound, says Woods—how- 
ever, he adds, “the application of policy has been 
somewhat confused and confounded because of the 
failure of the law to recognize the need for specialized 
facilities tailored to meet the circumstances of construc- 
tion labour relations.” 


Included among the major recommendations are: 


Better machinery is needed to speed up the procedural 
systems that have prolonged the time needed by unions 
to achieve certification for bargaining groups. 
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Inter-union conflicts in the field of jurisdictional disputes 
would be handled by giving the Labour Relations Board 
the power to investigate complaints by unions that 
agreements are being “undermined through subcon- 
tracting.” Additions to the Trade Union Act would 
guard against the use of subcontract clauses to nullify 
negotiating rights already achieved by another union. 


The current “disorder” in the field of work assignment 
jurisdiction should be remedied by the companies and 
unions themselves, who should get together to create 
the necessary machinery. As a second line of defence, 
the Labour Relations Board would be empowered to 
adjudicate those jurisdictional problems that the parties 
directly involved were unable to solve. 


The Construction Industry Panel would be created as 
a special division of the Labour Relations Board. The 
Panel’s duties would include determining geographic 
bargaining unit areas, union certifications and employer 
accreditations. Also suggested are formation of a union- 
management council to make recommendations further- 
ing the general improvement of relations in the industry, 
and the naming of a trouble-shooter for the industry by 
the Nova Scotia Government. 


Provincial conciliators would have the right to intervene 
in a dispute at the request not only of the parties in- 
volved, but also at the discretion of the minister of 
labour. 


Regulations curtailing use of the strike and lockout 
should be relaxed to permit a union to strike or a 
company to lock out one month after the notice to begin 
bargaining has been given, one month after the parties 
involved have jointly requested conciliation service, and 
after the expiration of an agreement that is being rene- 
gotiated by the parties involved. 


The clash of interest between unions and the federal 
Manpower Department over retraining should be dealt 
with at a conference bringing together employer associ- 
ations, the unions and the Department. Object of the 
conference would be to reach a formula for finding jobs 
for graduates of Manpower training programs. 


Dr. Woods continues: “If such a conference fails to 
produce a satisfactory agreement, the Nova Scotia Gov- 
ernment should seriously consider adopting for the con- 
struction industry the proposal of the Task Force on 
Labour Relations that hiring halls be operated by the 
Manpower Centre with assistance of advisory boards 
from the construction unions and construction industry 
associations.” 
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The number of claims filed in Canada during October, 
142,000, was 21,000 or 17 per cent greater than the 
equivalent number of claims filed in September, and 
18,000 or 14 per cent greater than the number filed in 
October 1969. Compared with September 1970, initial 
and renewal claims increased in all provinces except 
Nova Scotia, where a 5 per cent decrease in renewal 
claims took place. Claims filed increased by greater than 
20 per cent in Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, 
New Brunswick, Saskatchewan, and Alberta. Larger 
than average claim increases in these provinces are usual 
at this time of year and may be associated with the 
termination of certain seasonal employment activities. 


Compared with October 1969, claims filed were fewer 
in provinces of the Atlantic region and Saskatchewan; 
in all other provinces, claims were from 9 per cent to 
65 per cent greater. On October 30, 1970, there were 
399,000 claimants for unemployment insurance, 8,000 
or 2 per cent more than on September 30, 1970, and 
119,000 or 42 per cent more than on October 31, 1969. 


Compared with the male claimant count last month, 
increases occurred in all provinces except Prince Edward 
Island and Québec, where there were decreases of 10 
per cent and 5 per cent. In a comparison of the equiva- 
lent female claimant counts, decreases occurred in 
Québec, Ontario and Manitoba. Compared with the 
claimant count at the end of October 1969, the count 
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this October was greater in all provinces except New- 
foundland, where the total count, responding to a de- 
crease among males, was 3 per cent lower. The number 
of claimants was more than 50 per cent higher than 
last year in Ontario and all western provinces excluding 
Saskatchewan. 


The average weekly estimate of beneficiaries in October, 
292,000, was 32 per cent higher than in September, and 
67 per cent higher than in October 1969. Benefit pay- 
ments totalled $40.4 million in October, $37.7 million 
in September and $25.5 million in October 1969. The 
average weekly benefit payments for these three months 
were $34.62, $34.11, and $32.52. 


New cases of recorded unemployment totalled 58,000 
during September, an increase of 30 per cent over the 
September 1969 total of 45,000. Except in Newfound- 
land, where the claim load was unchanged from the 
same month of last year, the number of new cases 
increased in all provinces by proportions ranging from 
15 per cent in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick to 
approximately 70 per cent in Manitoba and Alberta. 
The numerical increase in the number of new cases in 
Ontario and Québec was equivalent to two thirds of 
the total number of new cases. 


The increase in the number of claims from the industrial 
sectors of manufacturing and service comprised 77 per 
cent of the total increase in the claimant load over 
October 1969. Generally, 67 per cent of the increase 
in new cases came from manufacturing and service 
sectors in the province of Québec, Ontario and British 
Columbia. 
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Summary Table 


Cumulative Data 
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Certification 





The Canada Labour Relations Board met for three days 
during December. It granted five applications for 
certification, rejected two, and ordered two representa- 
tion votes. During the month, the Board received nine 
applications for certification allowed the withdrawal of 
one, and one request for review of an earlier decision. 


Applications for certification granted 


Le Syndicat des Journalistes de Montréal Inc. (CSN) 
on behalf of a unit of employees employed by Radio 
Laval Xnc., Montréal, Qué., at Radio Station CKLM 
(UG> Dec] 1970, ps 581). LA nion *des VArtistes “de 
Montréal had intervened. 


Syndicat des Employés de l’Aviation Régionale (CSN) 
on behalf of a unit of pilots, mechanics’ helpers and 
clerks employed by Gagnon Air Service Ltd., Chicou- 
time: Que; (UG; Decs1970, p. 8811). 


2 


United Association of Journeymen and Apprentices of 
the Plumbing and Pipe Fitting Industry of the United 
States and Canada, Local 254, on behalf of a unit of 
welders, plumber-fitters, and apprentices employed by 
Atomic Energy of Canada Limited at its Whiteshell 
Nuclear Research Establishment, Pinawa, Man. (LG, 
Jan., p. 50). 


Grain Workers Union, Local 33, International Union 
of United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and Dis- 
tillery Workers of America, on behalf of a unit of scale- 
men and elevatormen employed by Columbia Contain- 
ers Ltd. at its grain elevator in Vancouver, B.C. (LG, 
Jane ps0). 


International Association of Machinists and Aerospace 
Workers on behalf of a unit of contamination monitors 
and R.I.S. monitor—operators employed by Atomic En- 
ergy of Canada Limited at its Whiteshell Nuclear Re- 
search Establishment, Pinawa, Man. (LG, Jan., p. 50). 


Applications for certification rejected 


International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, Local 
530, applicant, Huron Cable TV Limited, Sarnia, Ont. 
respondent, and D. Singleton, et al., interveners (LG. 
Feb., p. 120). The application was rejected because it 
was not supported by a majority of the employees 
affected in a representation vote conducted by the 
Board. 


General Truck Drivers and Helpers Union, Local 31. 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs. 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, applicant, P. 
L. Porter Trucking Ltd., Burnaby, B.C., respondent, and 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and Gen- 
eral Workers, intervener (LG, Jan., p. 50). The appli- 
cation was rejected because it was premature, as 10 
months of the term of the existing collective agreement 
between the respondent and intervener had not expired. 
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Representation votes ordered 

| 

| 

Association of Canadian Television and Radio Artists, 
applicant, Radio Station CFRA Ltd., Ottawa, Ont., 
respondent, and Lowell Green, et al., interveners (Ge 
Dec. 1970, p. 881) (Returning Officer: G. A. Plante). 


Fuel, Bus, Limousine, Petroleum Drivers & Allied Em- 
ployees, Local 352, Miscellaneous Workers, Wholesale 
and Retail Delivery Drivers and Helpers, Local 351, 
Cartage and Miscellaneous Employees Montreal and 
Vicinity, Local 931, and General Drivers, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers, Local 979, International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America, applicants, and Pan American World Air- 
ways Inc., Toronto, Ont., respondent, (LG, Dec., 1970, 
p. 881) (Returning Officer: H. A. Fisher). 


| 


Applications for certification received 


‘Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and Gen- 
eral Workers on behalf of a unit of drivers and mechan- 
ics employed by Maurice Guillemette Inc., St-Gregoire, 
Qué. (Investigating Officer: R. G. Dorion). 


Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and Helpers’ Union, 
Local 106, International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of drivers employed by Voyageur (1969) 
Inc., Montréal, Qué. (Investigating Officer: S. T. Payne). 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and Gen- 
eral Workers on behalf of a unit of employees of Wal- 
lace Warehouse & Cartage Limited, Moncton, N.B. (see 
also Applications for Certification Withdrawn, below). 


International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper 
Mill Workers, Local 574, on behalf of a unit of employ- 
ees of Consolidated Bathurst Ltd., New-Richmond, 
Qué., engaged in loading and unloading boats (Investi- 
gating Officer: R. G. Dorion). 


International Association of Machinists and Aerospace 
Workers, on behalf of a unit of refuellers employed at 
Ottawa International Airport by Canadian Autocare 
Limited, Ottawa, Ont. (Investigating Officer: G. A. 
Plante). 
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Syndicat des Employés du Transport Provincial (CSN) 
(section Chauffeurs, division Voyageur), on behalf of 
a unit of drivers employed by Voyageur (1969) Inc., 
Montréal, Qué. (Investigating Officer: S. T. Payne). 


Cartage and Miscellaneous Employees Union, Local 
931, International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of drivers and other employees em- 
ployed by J. N. Brockelsby Transport Limited, Montreal, 
Qué. (Investigating Officer: R. G. Dorion). 


International Association of Machinists and Aerospace 
Workers, on behalf of a unit of announcers and others 
employed by Radio Sept-Iles Inc. (CKCN), Sept-Hles, 
Qué. (Investigating Officer: R. G. Dorion). 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and Gen- 
eral Workers on behalf of a unit of bus drivers and 
maintenance employees employed by Trailways of Can- 
ada Limited, Thornhill, Ont. (carrying on business under 
the name of Travelways) (Investigating Officers 0K: 
Hulse). 


Application for certification withdrawn 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and Gen- 
eral Workers, applicant, and Wallace Warehouse & 
Cartage Limited, Moncton, N.B., respondent (see also 
Applications for Certification Received, above). 


Request for review withdrawn 


The Board allowed the withdrawal of a request under 
Sec. 61(2) of the Act for review of its order dated Febru- 
ary 23, 1949, which certified the Federation of Tele- 
phone Workers of British Columbia as bargaining agent 
of a unit of employees of British Columbia Telephone 
Company, Vancouver, B.C. 
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During December, the Minister of Labour appointed 
conciliation officers to deal with the following disputes: 


Chapman Transport Limited, Kelowna, B.C., and Gen- 
eral Truck Drivers and Helpers Union, Local 31, and 
General Teamsters Union, Local 181 (representing op- 
erating and maintenance employees) (Conciliation 
Officer: George W. Rogers). 


Cape Breton Development Corporation, Coal Division, 
Sydney, N.S., and Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, Local 509 (represent- 
ing Technicians) (Conciliation Officer: C. A. Ogden). 


Calgary Television Limited (CHCT-TV) Calgary, Allta., 
and National Association of Broadcast Employees and 
Technicians (Conciliation Officer: D. H. Cameron). 
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Canadian National Barge & Ferry Services, Okanagan 
Lake, B.C., and Canadian Merchant Service Guild: 
(Conciliation Officer: George W. Rogers). 


Canadian National Hotels Limited (Hotel Newfound- 
land) St. John’s, Nfid., and Hotel and Restaurant Em- 
ployees’ and Bartenders’ International Union, Local 779 
(Conciliation Officer: W. J. Gillies). 


Canadian Lake Carriers Association (representing those 
companies listed in Appendix “A” of existing collective 
agreement) and Seafarers’ International Union of Can- 
ada (Conciliation Officer: G. R. Doucet). 


Bell Canada (Directory Sales Representatives, Western 
Region) and Office and Professional Employees’ Inter- 
national Union, Local 131 (Conciliation Officer: H. A, 
Fisher). 


Channel Seven Television Limited (CJAY-TV) Winni- 
peg, Man., and National Association of Broadcast Em- 
ployees and Technicians (Conciliation Officer: A. E. 
Koppel). 


Brunterm Limited, Saint John, N.B., and International 
Longshoremen’s Association, Local 273 (Conciliation 
Officer: C. A. Ogden). 


Settlements by conciliation officers 


Cape Breton Development Corporation, Coal Division, 
Sydney, N.S., and Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, Local 509 (represent- 
ing Technicians) (Conciliation Officer: C. A. Ogden) 
(See above). 
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Radio Futura Ltée (CKVL-AM and CKVL-FM) Ver- 
dun, Qué., and Le Syndicat général de la radio (CSN) 
CKVL (Conciliation Officer: R. G. Dorion) (LG, ‘Feb; 
| 

@ 122). 


| Davie Shipbuilding Limited, Levis, Qué., and Canadian 
Marine Officers Union (Conciliation Officer: S. T. 
Bayne) (LG, Feb., p. 122). 


| 


| 


Stanrock Uranium Mines Limited, Elliot Lake, Ont., 
and United Steelworkers of America (Conciliation 
iicer: H. A. Fisher) (LG, Feb., p. 122). 


General Aviation Services Ltd., Montréal International 
Airport, and Lodge 2300, International Association of 
Machinists and Aerospace Workers (Conciliation 
Miicer: s. 1. Payne) (LG, Feb., p. 122). 


Giant Yellowknife Mines Limited, Yellowknife, NWT, 
and Local 803, United Steelworkers of America (Concil- 
iation Officer: George W. Rogers) (LG, Jan., p. 46). 


The City of Whitehorse, Whitehorse, YT, and Interna- 
tional Union of Operating Engineers, Local 115 (Con- 
ciliation Officer: A. A. Franklin) (LG, Jan., p. 46). 


Canadian National Hotels Limited (Macdonald Hotel) 
Edmonton, Alta., and Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ 
and Bartenders’ International Union, Local 93 (Concili- 
ation Officer: A. A. Franklin) (LG, Jan., p. 46). 


Conciliation board reports received 


Hull City Transport Limited, and Hull Metropolitan 
Transport Limited, and Amalgamated Transit Union, 
Division 591 (LG, Jan., p. 47). (Full text appears in 
Supplement No. 1, 1971). 


Buffalo and Fort Erie Public Bridge Authority and 
General Truck Drivers’ Union, Local 879 (LG, Jan., 
p. 47). (Full text appears in Supplement No. 1, 1971). 
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Reports of settlement by conciliation boards 


Genaire (1961) Limited, Malton, Ont., and Diyistrict 
Lodge 717, International Association of Machinists and 
Aerospace Workers (LG, Feb., p. 123). (Full text ap- 
pears in Supplement No. 1, 1971). 


Canadian National Hotels Limited (Chateau Laurier 
Hotel) Ottawa, Ont., and Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway, Transport and General Workers (LG, Oct. 
1970, p. 729). (Full text appears in Supplement No. I, 
[OV1): 


Settlements reached after board procedure 


Hull City Transport Limited, and Hull Metropolitan 
Transport Limited, and Amalgamated Transit Union, 
Division 591 (see above). 


Sabena Belgian World Aijrlines (traffic agents, 
cargo agents and warehousemen, Montréal, Qué.) and 
Transport Workers Union of America, AFL-CIO, Air 
Transport Local 504 (LG, Dec. 1970, p. 879). 


British Yukon Navigation Company Limited, Van- 
couver, B.C., and Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers (settlement reached 
with the mediation assistance of D. S. Tysoe) (LG, Feb., 
pales): 


Strike terminated 


Charterways Co. Limited—Mississauga Transit System, 
Mississauga, Ont., and Amalgamated Transit Union, 
Division 107 (Strike terminated on December 10 with 
the mediation assistance of T. B. McRae and K. Hulse.) 
(Gah ebs ps 123). 
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A senior die cutter at an Ontario paper products factory 
responded to a two-month-long work stoppage by suing 
for unemployment insurance benefits. One of two head 
die cutters at the plant, and not a member of the union, 
he had found himself without a job after the company, 
responding to word of an impending strike by the 
certified union, locked out the blue-collar workers. 


In his claim for benefits, the die cutter argued that he 
was against the work stoppage and would gladly have 
gone to work had not the company forbidden him to 
cross the union’s picket line. According to the company 
records, the claimant was listed as one of the employees 
coming under the bargaining unit of the certified union. 
He had not contributed dues by the checkoff system, 
however. 


The insurance commission turned down the die cutter’s 
request. He then appealed to a board of referees, who 
made a ruling based on four conditions. In order to 
qualify for benefits, the claimant would have to satisfy 
the board on all four points. The board found that he 
satisfied the three conditions that follow: he opposed 
certification of the union, and voted against the strike, 
and therefore he did not personally take part in the 
dispute; he paid no union dues, and had not helped 
finance the dispute; and the other head die cutter had 
likewise shunned involvement, and therefore no member 
of the claimant’s grade or class had taken part in the 
dispute. 


It was on the fourth condition, however, that the die 
cutter ran into difficulties; and if he was unable to meet 
it, he would not be entitled to relief from the disqua- 
lification of wages during the work stoppage. It all 
hinged on whether he could prove to the board that 
he was not directly interested in the dispute or its out- 
come. 
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The die cutter appeared before the board and answered 
several questions concerning his possible interest in the 
dispute. Board member: “Would you have accepted the 
final company wage offer before the work stoppage?” 
Die cutter: “Yes.” Board member: “Would you also 
accept the increase resulting from the strike action?” 
Die cutter: “Sure. Pll take whichever settlement gives 
me the most money. I don’t care whether it’s the original 
company offer or an offer forced out of the company 
by the union. The higher the wages, the better for me.” 


It was this exchange that spurred the board to reject 
the claim. It concluded that the die cutter’s wages would 
be affected by the outcome of the dispute, and that he 
therefore had an interest in the work stoppage. The die 
cutter tried to have the decision overturned by the 
Umpire. He appealed on the grounds that it would have 
a detrimental effect on his fellow workers, his employer 
and himself if he refused to accept wage increases re- 
sulting either from the company’s offer of an annual 
increase or the work stoppage settlement. 


The Umpire also ruled against the die cutter. He could 
not prove he was not directly interested in the dispute, 
said the Umpire, “even though he is not in favour of 
a union and was quite satisfied with his rate of pay 
and working conditions.” 


The Umpire also translated the claimant’s strike vote 
into a manifestation of his interest in the dispute. Al- 
though he had voted against the union, the die cutter 
had “participated in the dispute in a very direct way.” 
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Railway 
arbitration 


The following five disputes were dealt with by the Cana- 
dian Railway Office of Arbitration in Montreal on No- 
vember 10, 1970. Three were dismissed and two were 
allowed. 


Case No. 249. Dispute between the Pacific Great Eastern 
Railway Company and the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers over payment to an engineman for being held 
at an away-from-home terminal after the expiration of 
his rest period. 


The engineman’s assignment was to take a train from 
his home terminal to another terminal. He requested 
eight hours rest with a two-hour call before being re- 
quired to leave the away-from-home terminal to return 
to his home terminal. A train left the away-from-home 
terminal with another engineman on duty. The assign- 
ment, though not clearly worded in this respect, was 
to take both trains on the same day, with alternate days 
off. 


According to the collective agreement, the engineman 
could not be required to leave his destination until he 
had had at least eight hours rest which he had requested 
and entered when booking in on the register. He was 
within his rights in booking rest, and the company could 
either hold up the train that he was assigned to take 
back to his home or find another engineer to take it 
in accordance with its schedule. It chose to follow the 
latter course. The train left and the grievor remained. 


The grievor’s next assignment was to take a train from 
his home terminal two days later. He was able to do 
this by deadheading home from his destination without 
pay the previous day. He was not scheduled to take 
that particular train on that day, but he claimed that 
he had been held at an away-from-home terminal and 
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that he was entitled to payment. In the arbitrator’s 
opinion, the engineman was free to take his train at 
the appointed time, but because he did not do so, he 
could not claim that he was “held.” The grievance was 
therefore dismissed. 


Case No. 250. Dispute between the Canadian Pacific 
Express Company and the Brotherhood of Railway, Air- 
line and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers and Station 
Employees over the claim of an employee for the time 
he was held out of service while being denied the position 
of unspecified clerk held by a junior employee. 


There is no doubt that the grievor was able to perform 
the duties of unspecified clerk, but his claim was denied 
by the company because he did not have an Ontario 
chauffeur’s license, although his duties included driving 
a company-owned car. The union contended that it was 
improper for the company to require an unspecified 
clerk to perform work of this nature, and that the grievor 
would be entitled to the job if this requirement were 
removed. Operating a company car was a regular re- 
quirement of the job in question, however. The arbitra- 
tor decided that, as the grievor was not qualified to 
perform this function, the grievance should be dismissed. 


Loy 


Case No. 251. Dispute between the Canadian Pacific 
Express Company and the Brotherhood of Railway, Air- 
line and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees over the claim of eight in-trip 
clerks for 10 hours overtime pay each at the rate of time 
and a half for marking route books assigned to employees 
of departments other than the in-trip department. 


The collective agreement states that, if the company 
requires that work be performed on a day that is not 
part of any assignment, it may be performed by an 
available extra or unassigned employee who would oth- 
erwise not have 40 hours of work that week; in all other 
cases, it must be performed by the regular employee. 
At issue was whether in-trip clerks could be considered 
“regular employees,” as referred to in the agreement, 
and therefore given the assignment of marking route 
books, when required, on an overtime basis. 


The arbitrator pointed out that the marking of route 
books was not a necessary part of the work of an in-trip 
clerk as such, but was done also by others who made 
use of such books. In this instance, the company as- 
signed the work of marking route numbers to employees 
other than the in-trip clerks. In the arbitrator’s opinion, 
in-trip clerks were not entitled to such work, on an 
overtime basis, to the exclusion of others, and could 
not be said to be “regular employees” with respect to 
this work. He therefore dismissed the grievance. 


Case No. 252. Dispute between the Canadian Pacific 
Express Company and the Brotherhood of Railway, Air- 
line and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees over the claim of an employee 
for five hours overtime pay at the rate of double time 
for Sunday work given to a more junior employee. 


According to the collective agreement, if the company 
requires that work be performed on a day that is not 
part of any assignment, it may be done by an available 
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extra or an unassigned employee who would otherwise 
not have 40 hours of work that week; in all other cases, 
it must be done by the regular employee. Both employ- 
ees held the position of in-trip clerk. 


The nature of the work to be performed on a Sunday 
was the same as that performed by both employees in 
their regular assignments. Both parties to the dispute 
agreed that, in such circumstances, both employees 
could be considered the “regular employee.” At issue 
was whether or not the company in such instances is 
obligated to offer overtime work to employees in order 
of seniority. 


The union contended that work should be assigned in 
such circumstances, in order of seniority. The collective 
agreement states that the promotion and assignment of 
employees will be governed by seniority and ability—the 
senior qualified applicant to be given preference. The 
arbitrator noted that there was no provision dealing with 
the distribution of overtime, and he stated that, although 
seniority itself was not necessarily a sufficient basis upon 
which to claim preference, it was an appropriate criteri- 
on in this instance because other considerations did not 
arise. He concluded that the grievor ought to have been 
called for the work in question, and he awarded him 
five hours pay at double time. 


Case No. 253. Dispute between the Canadian Pacific 
Express Company and the Brotherhood of Railway, Air- 
line and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees over the starting time of an employ- 
ee’s assignment. 


An employee claimed that the starting time of his as- 
signment was altered without the assignment being 
cancelled and re-bulletined. The collective agreement 
states that, when the regular hours of a permanent 
position are changed, thereby affecting the starting and 
ending time by more than one hour and 30 minutes, 
the position will be re-bulletined promptly, but only to 
the local seniority group concerned. The arbitrator 
stated that major changes in working times could drast- 
ically affect the character and desirability of a job, and 
that the regular hours of the permanent position that 
the grievor was awarded were changed to affect starting 
and ending time by more than one hour and 30 minutes. 
He decided, therefore, that the assignment in question 
ought to have been cancelled and re-bulletined prompt- 


ly. 
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Employment review 


Total employment in November was 7,924,000, a decline 
of 69,000 from the previous month. The number of 
unemployed persons increased to 476,000, a rise of 
57,000 during this month. At 8,400,000, the total labour 
force showed little change. These figures are not adjust- 
ed for seasonality. Compared with November 1969, 
employment increased by 163,000 or 2.1 per cent; the 
labour force by 285,000 or 3.5 per cent, and unemploy- 
ment by 122,000. 





The seasonally adjusted unemployment rate declined 
to 6.5 in November from 6.6 in October. The unadjusted 
rate of unemployment in November was 5.7 compared 
with 5.0 in October. (Seasonal adjustment is an analyti- 
cal method for removing the effects of normal seasonal 
fluctuations from the data.) 


Employment 


Employment in November declined 69,000 to 7,924,000 
(unadjusted) and was 163,000, or 2.1 per cent higher 
than in November 1969. Most of the changes between 
October and November 1970 in industrial employment 
were seasonal. The largest declines were in manufac- 
turing 46,000, and in agriculture 42,000. Employment 
in trade showed a slight increase of 18,000. 
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The reduction in the employment of persons in the 14-24 
age groups between October and November, 29,000, was 
higher than the average for this period during the last 
five years. The employment of persons 25 years of age 
and over showed a seasonal decline. Most of the Oc- 
tober-November decline in total employment was 
among men. 


Seasonally adjusted employment 


There was no change in the seasonally adjusted level 
of employment. Regionally, Quebec showed an increase 
of 1.3 per cent, British Columbia 0.9 per cent, and the 
Atlantic region 0.8 per cent. There were declines of Pa! 
per cent in the Prairie region and 0.5 per cent in Ontario. 


Unemployment 


Unemployment increased by 57,000 to 476,000 in No- 
vember, and was 122,000 higher than the November 
1969 level. There was an above-average increase of 
64,000 in the number of unemployed persons 14-24 


years of age. The percentage increase among persons 
25 years of age and over was less than average for this 
time of year, as a result of a smaller-than-usual increase 
among men in this age group. Relative increases in the 
number of unemployed persons were below the Oc- 
tober-November average in all regions except Ontario 
and the Atlantic region, where there were greater-than- 
average increases. 


Compared with a year earlier, Ontario experienced the 
largest increase in unemployment, 44,000, British Co- 
lumbia 28,000, Québec 25,000, and the Prairies 23,000. 
There was little change in the Atlantic region. 


Seasonally adjusted unemployment rates 


The seasonally adjusted unemployment rate was 6.5 in 
November, down from 6.6 in October and 6.9 in Sep- 
tember. The decline in the seasonally adjusted national 
rate reflected the pattern among men 25 years of age 
and over. The rate for persons 14-24 and for women 
25 years of age and over increased in November. In 
the Atlantic region, the seasonally adjusted unemploy- 
ment rate remained unchanged. There was an increase 
in Ontario and declines in the other regions—the largest 
occurring in the Prairie region. 


Unemployment insurance fund 


During November 1970, 30,999 investigations were com- 
pleted across Canada. Of these, 15,269 were on-premises 
investigations, and 2,212 were selective investigations 
to verify the fulfilment of statutory conditions. The 
remaining 568 formal investigations and 12,950 post 
audit investigations were in connection with claimants 
suspected of making false statements to obtain benefits. 
Punitive disqualifications as a result of claimants making 
false statements or misrepresentations numbered 4,562. 
Prosecutions were begun in 138 cases, all against claim- 
ants. This does not include employer prosecutions ini- 
tiated by the Revenue Branch. 


Revenue received by the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund in November totalled $55,101,007.15 compared 
with $50,730,508 .23 in October and $56,401,489.56 in 
November 1969. Benefits paid in November totalled 
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$37 ,583,156.82 compared with $40,365,370.22 in Octobe 
and $27,554,616.54 in November 1969. The balance i 
the Fund on November 30, 1970 was $482,290,448.72 
compared with $464,772,598.39 at the end of Octobe 
and $525,416,671.58 at the end of November 1969. 


U.S. employment 


Unemployment in November reached a total of 4.¢ 
million persons compared with 4.3 million in October 
The seasonally adjusted rate of unemployment was 5. 
per cent compared with 5.6 per cent in October. The 
civilian labour force in October was 83,347,000. 


The actual number of unemployed rose by 350,000 ir 
November, which was 200,000 more than normal fo: 
this time of year. The actual rate of unemployment wa: 
5.5 per cent compared with 5.1 per cent in October. 


The largest increase in unemployment was among 
women 20 to 24 years of age. Unemployment amon; 
men, including married men, continued to rise. The rat 
for married men rose one tenth of a point in Novembe 
to 3.2 per cent, which is more than double the 1.5 pe: 
cent rate of November a year ago. For all men, the 
rate also rose one tenth of a point and, at 4.2 per cent 
was exactly double the rate of November 1969. Unem 
ployment among women rose sharply from 5.1 to 5. 
per cent. 


Since November 1969, unemployment has increased by 
1.9 million, of whom 905,000 are men, 565,000 are 
women and 430,000 are youths of both sexes aged 1€ 
to 19. Among both blue-collar and white-collar workers 
unemployment has increased by about 75 per cent sinc 
last November. Within the white-collar total, unem 
ployment among professional and technical workers ha: 
increased considerably more—118 per cent. The actua 
unemployment rate among these highly skilled worker: 
remains relatively low at 2.4 per cent. 
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Among a number of specific adverse developments in 
>mployment in November, there was a sharp rise in 
he average length of unemployment, from 8.3 to 9.4 
veeks. 


The rate of unemployment for Blacks declined in No- 
vember. It stood at 8.8 per cent, compared with a rate 
of 5.5 per cent for Whites. For many years, the rate 
for Blacks had been twice the White rate, or higher. 


Wage schedules 


During November, the Department of Labour prepared 
370 wage schedules for inclusion in contracts proposed 
to be undertaken by departments of the federal Gov- 
ernment and its Crown corporations in various areas 
of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, repair 
or demolition, and certain services. In the same period, 
289 contracts in these categories were awarded. In addi- 
tion, 20 contracts containing the General Fair Wages 
Clause were reported awarded. 


A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract 
is available on request to trade unions concerned or to 
‘others who have a bona fide interest in the execution 
of the contract. 
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| Contracts awarded in November for the manufacture 
of supplies and equipment were: 


No. of Aggregate 
Department Contracts Amount 
‘CMHC. § 6,290.00 
Post Office 3 75,678.00 
Supply and Services 87 1,757,156.00 


During November, the sum of $4,121.11 was collected 
from 10 contractors for wage arrears owing their em- 
ployees as a result of the failure of the contractors, or 
their subcontractors, to apply the wage rates and other 
conditions of employment required by the schedule of 
labour conditions forming part of their contract. This 
amount is for distribution to the 68 workers concerned. 
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Union growth in Canada 


A statistical study of union growth in Canada during 
the period 1921-1967 is now available. The study, pre- 
viewed earlier in The Labour Gazette (LG, Feb. 1970, 
p. 138) is the work of Canada Department of Labour 
economists J. Kenneth Eaton and Kebebew Ashagrie. 
The report shows, among other things, the links between 
Canadian and U.S. unions, union growth by province, 
national growth compared with other countries, and the 
membership sizes of national and international unions. 
The report is available from Information Canada, Pub- 
lishing Division, Ottawa, Canada, at $2.50, Cat. No. 
L41-970. 


March credits 


Unemployment insurance report, p. 190, originates with 
the Unemployment Insurance and Manpower Section 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. A claimant’s un- 
employment register is placed in the active file at the 
local office as soon as the claim is made. As a result, 
the count of claimants at any given time inevitably 
includes some whose claims are in process. “Claimants” 
should not be interpreted either as “total number of 
beneficiaries” or “total registered clients.” 


Certification before the CLRB, p. 192, is prepared by 
the Employee Representation Branch of the Department 
of Labour, and covers proceedings under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act involving the 
functions of the Canada Labour Relations Board, for 
which the Employee Representation Branch of the De- 
partment is the administrative agency. 


Conciliation before the Minister of Labour, p. 194, origi- 
nates with the Conciliation and Arbitration Branch of 
the Department of Labour, and covers proceedings 
under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act involving the administrative services of the 
Minister of Labour and the Conciliation and Arbitration 
Branch of the Department. 


Labour legislation in 1969-70, p. 176, was prepared by 
the Legislation Branch of the Department of Labour. 


Photos. NFB: Cover, p. 159, 165, 166, 167, 169, 170, 
177, 178, 180. Sherman Hines Photo, Halifax: p. 158. 
Public Archives of Canada: p. 163. CN Photo: p. 197. 
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List No. 264 


The publications listed below are recent acquisitions. 
They may be borrowed through a local library (business, 
university, public, etc.) or directly if there is no local 
library. Please indicate the publication numeral and the 
month listed, when requesting loans. 


Conferences 


@ No. 1—Conference on Labour, New York University. 
22nd, 1969. Proceedings. Thomas G. S. Christensen and 
Andrea S. Christensen, editors. New York, Matthew 
Bender [1970] 420 p. Conference held June 9, 10, and 
11, 1969. 


M@ No. 2—Industrial Relations Research Association. 
Proceedings of the Twenty-second annual winter meet- 
ing, December 29-30, 1969, New York City. Edited by 
Gerald G. Somers. [Madison, 1970] 356 p. 


Economic conditions 


@ No. 3—National Industrial Conference Board. Eco- 
nomic growth in the Seventies, by M. F. Elliott-Jones. 
New York, 1970.51 p. 


@ No. 4—Walters, Dorothy. Canadian growth revisit- 
ed, 1950-1967. [Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1970] 68 p. This 
is one of several studies prepared as background for 
the Seventh annual review of the Economic Council of 
Canada. 


Employment management 


@ No. 5—Grandjean, Etienne. Fitting the task to the 
man; an ergonomic approach. London, Taylor & 
Francis, 1969. 161 p. First edition published in German 
in 1963. 


H@ No. 6—Steinmetz, Lawrence Leo. Managing the 
marginal and unsatisfactory performer. Reading, Mass., 
Addison-Wesley [1969] 213 p. 
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@ No. 7—U.S. Department of Labor. Manpower Ad-| 
ministration. Hiring standards and job performance. 
Washington [G.P.O., 1970] 35 p. 


Guaranteed annual income 


@ No. 8—Wogaman, J. Philip. Guaranteed annual in- 
come; the moral issues. Nashville, Abingdon Press [1968] 
158 p. 


Industrial disputes 


@ No. 9—Turner, Herbert Arthur. Is Britain really 
strike-prone? A review of the incidence, character and 
costs of industrial conflict. Cambridge, University Press, 
1969 [48] p. 


@ No. 10—Twentieth Century Fund. Task Force on 
Labor Disputes in Public Employment. Pickets at City 
Hall; report and recommendations. New York, Twen- 
tieth Century Fund, 1970. vii, 38 p. 


Industrial relations 


@ No. 11—Anthony, Peter. Industrial relations and the 
personnel specialists [by] Peter Anthony [and] Anne 
Crichton. London, Batsford [1969] 302 p. 


@ No. 12—Emery, Frederick Edmund. Form and con- 
tent in industrial democracy; some experiences from 
Norway and other European countries [by] F. E. Emery 
and Einar Thorsrud in co-operation with Eric Trist. 
London, Tavistock; Assen, Van Grocum [1969] 116 p. 


H No. 13—Goodman, J. F. B. Shop stewards in British 
industry [by] J. F. B. Goodman [and] T. G. Whittingh- 
am. London, McGraw-Hill [1969] xiv, 256 p. 


@ No. 14—Kingston, Ont. Queen’s University. Indus- 
trial Relations Centre. Canadian graduate theses, 1919- 
1967; an annotated bibliography covering economics, 
business and industrial relations, by W. D. Wood, L. 
A. Kelly [and] P. Kumar. Kingston, 1970. 483 p. 


The Department of Labour’s copies are kept for refer- 
ence purposes and are not circulated. Copies may be 
obtained from the Industrial Relations Centre, Queen’s 
University, Kingston, Ont. Cost is $10 (hard cover). 
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M@ No. 15—Kruger, Daniel Herschel, comp. Collective 
bargaining in the public service. Edited by Daniel H. 
Kruger [and] Charles T. Schmidt, Jr. New York, Ran- 


. 


dom House [1969] xi, 276 p. 


M No. 16—McLeod, Charles. All change; railway in- 
dustrial relations in the sixties. Foreword by the Rt. Hon. 
Ray Gunter, Minister of Labour, 1964-8. [London] 
Gower Press [1970] 222 p. 


HM No. 17—-Selznick, Philip. Law, society, and industri- 
al justice [by] Philip Selznick, with the collaboration of 
Philippe Nonet and Howard M. Vollmer. [New York] 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1969. 282 p. 


HM No. 18—Stuttard, Geoffrey. Work is hell: an anato- 
my of workplace clichés. London, Macdonald & Co. 
[1969] 126 p. 


Labour economics 


HM No. 19—Montague, John Tait. Labour markets in 
Canada: processes & institutions. [Scarborough, Ont. 
Prentice-Hall of Canada [1970] 264 p. 


Labour laws and legislation 


H@ No. 20—Cox, Archibald. Cases and materials on 
labor law, by Archibald Cox [and] Derek Curtis Bok. 
7th ed. Mineola, N.Y., Foundation Press, 1969. xxx1, 
1268 p. 


M No. 21—Québec (Province). Laws, Statutes, etc. 
Code du travail du Québec, annoté/comparé formulaire 
[par] Philip Cutler. Montréal, Les Livres Toundra, 1970. 
645 p. 


HM No. 22—Rideout, R. W. Reforming the Redundancy 
Payments Act. London, Institute of Personnel Manage- 
ment [1969] 48 p. 


Labour organization 


HM No. 23—Conlin, Joseph Robert. Bread and roses too; 
studies of the Wobblies. Westport, Conn., Greenwood 
Pub. Corp. [1969] xv, 165 p. 


HM No. 24—Gunter, Raymond Jones. The future of the 
trade unions. [London, Industrial Educational and Re- 
search Foundation, 1969] 8 p. Prepared for a seminar 
to be held on April 22, 1969. 
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@ No. 25—National Industrial Conference Board. Di- 
vision of Personnel Administration. Union initiation fees, 
dues and per capita tax [and] national union strike 
benefits, by Edward R. Curtin. New York, National 
Industrial Conference Board, 1968. [42] p. “A survey 
by the Conference Board.” 


M No. 26—U.S. Office of Labor-Management Policy 
Development. National union benefit plans 1947-1967. 
[Washington, G.P.O., 1970] 102 p. 


Labouring classes 


@ No. 27—The affluent worker in the class structure 
[by] John H. Goldthorpe [and others] Cambridge, Uni- 
versity Press, 1969. viii, 239 p. 


@ No. 28—Auerbach, Jerold Stephen, comp. American 
labor: the twentieth century. Edited by Jerold S. Auer- 
back. Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill [1969] xii, 474 p. 


@ No. 29—Dennis, Norman. Coal is our life; an analy- 
sis of a Yorkshire mining community [by] Norman 
Dennis, Fernando Henriques [and] Clifford Slaughter. 
[2d ed.] London, Tavistock Publications [1969] 255 p. 


@ No. 30—Faunce, William A., comp. Comparative 
perspectives on industrial society, edited and with an 
introd. by William A. Faunce and William H. Form. 
Boston, Little, Brown [1969] 277 p. 


@ No. 31—Fishman, Betty G. Employment, unem- 
ployment, and economic growth [by] Betty G. Fishman 
and Leo Fishman. New York, Crowell [1969] 143 p. 


Performing arts 


@ No. 32—Baumol, William Jack. Performing arts, the 
economic dilemma; a study of problems common to 
theater, opera, music and dance, by William J. Baumol 
and William G. Bowen. Cambridge, Mass., M.I.T. Press, 
1968. 582 p. 


M@ No. 33—Moskow, Michael Harold. Labor relations 
in the performing arts; an introductory survey. Fore- 
word by John T. Dunlop. [New York] Associated Coun- 
cils of the Arts [1969] xvi, 218 p. 
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Poverty 


M@ No. 34—Christopher, Anthony. Policy for poverty; 
a study of the urgency of reform in social benefits and 
of the advantages and limitations of a reverse income 
tax in replacement of the existing structure of state 
benefits [by] Anthony Christopher [and others] London, 
Institute of Economic Affairs, 1970. 95 p. 


M@ No. 35—Levitan, Sar A. Programs in aid of the poor 
for the 1970s. Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press [1969] 
Ke, laps 


@ No. 36—U.S. President’s Commission on Income 
Maintenance Programs. Poverty amid plenty; the 
American paradox; [report. Washington, G.P.O., 1969] 
WS Sep: 


Technology 


@ No. 37—Michigan. University. Survey Research 
Center. Technological advance in an expanding econ- 
omy: its impact on a cross-section of the labor force 
[by] Eva Mueller with Judith Hybels [and others] Ann 
Arbor, Survey Research Center, University of Michigan 
[c1969] xi, 254 p. 


Task Force on Labour Relations 


The following three studies, prepared for the Task Force 
on Labour Relations, were published in Ottawa by the 
Queen’s Printer in 1970. 


@ = No. 38—Bernard, Paul. Structures et pouvoirs de la 
Fédération des Travailleurs du Québec. 367 p. Etude 
no. 13. Summary in English: p. 321-367. 


@ No. 39—Loubser, Jan. J. Industrial conversion and 
workers’ attitudes to change in different industries, by 
Jan J. Loubser [and] Michael Fullan. 270 p. Study no. 
12. Résumé en francais: p. 267-270. 


@ No. 40—Palmer, Earl E. Responsible decision-mak- 
ing in democratic trade unions. Study no. 11. Résumé 
en frangais: p. 387-423. 


Women 
H@ No. 41—Canada. Women’s’ Bureau. Women’s 


Bureau, ’69. [Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1970] 31, 33 p. 
English and French text. 
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@ No. 42—U.S. Women’s Bureau. Facts about 
women’s absenteeism and labor turnover. [Washington, 
GP OM 1969| S70: 


Miscellaneous 


@ No. 43—Amatlrik, Andrei Alexeievich. Will the Soviet 
Union survive until 1984? Preface by Henry Kamm 
Commentary by Sidney Monas. New York, Harper & 
Row [c1970] 93 p. 


M@ No. 44—Borchardt, Kurt. Structure and_perfor- 
mance of the U.S. communications industry; Govern- 
ment regulation and company planning. Boston, Divi- 
sion of Research, Graduate School of Business Admin- 
istration, Harvard University, 1970. xi, 180 p. 


M@ No. 45—Butterworth, Jack. Productivity now. [Ist 
ed.] Oxford, New York, Pergamon Press [1969] x, 148 


p. 


@ No. 46—Dobb, Maurice Herbert. Welfare economics 
and the economics of socialism; towards a common- 
sense critique. Cambridge [Eng.] University Press, 1969 
Vill, 2): pe 


@ No. 47—Epstein, Edwin M. The corporation in 
American politics. Englewood Cliffs, N.J., Prentice-Hal 
[1969 |xive 3629p: 


H No. 48—Etzioni, Amitai, ed. The semi-professions 
and their organization; teachers, nurses, social workers 
New York, Free Press [1969] xix, 328 p. 


HM No. 49—Kilbourn, William Morley. PipeLine; Trans 
Canada and the great debate; a history of business and 
politics. Toronto, Clarke Irwin, 1970. xii, 222 p. 


@ No. 50—Pépin, Gilles. Les tribunaux administratifs 
et la Constitution; étude des articles 96 a 101 de 
L’A.A.N.B. Montréal, Presses de Université de Mont- 
réal, 1969. xviii, 422 p. Comprend du texte en anglais 
«Etude commanditée par la Comité parlementaire de 
la Constitution» Texte de l’étude remise au Comité 
parlementaire en 1968 sous le titre Les difficultés consti- 
tutionnelles suscitées par la création de tribunaux admi- 
nistratifs québécois. 
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Statistics Section 








. . . Percentage Change f 
-abour Statistics ae | 
{ 
| Previous Previous 
’rincipal Items Date Amount Month Year 


| (in thousands) 
TOTAL CIVILIAN LABOUR FORCE* 





WiecksendedmNOvennbeil 455 19/0 memes seresaye cesses seeseee: 8,400 — 0.1 += 3.9 
[eREY SUE NIEOSS PUES ee Ba et ce reg En a CaRRU ORG PE RD Weta eat acre eee caer 7,924 — 0.9 ae Zl 
EAC VU UIE tee ye esse eee care are tr hearbae aerate RAGE 482 — 8.0 — 1.8 
INOM-APTICUIEUTC meeme nee ee eee ees et eee tcne ican cease 7,442 — 0.4 + 2.4 
ATC WOE KES eee tees eee ese ent ecw ae cere eye oceonaystie 6,912 — 0.4 == 2.9 
ING SHOTS BY WGTUTES OE. TACO sass coosoosessonancacnodsceoconesnadeeaense 5,103 +32.6 = ele) 
JN SOAR ESS UME, SYS) TIVOMUTIS  oceceercenseoncsoscbpaoncosasceosuossqvecuess 2,542 — 33.5 + 4,3 
Prmoployed, DUE MOtAt WOLK cy seaseaceysrers crore neonate? 279 —13.6 + 3.3 
HOTA LON OC eee eae ee Pea eee see cedure abba caceat aka ae sarmnmemeaeees 476 + 13.6 + 34.5 
PAC LEUTT GL Geen ects eee tat eA tr oes ace ces eran Une 42 oo) + 5.0 
(a YELL OSS eo tao aed ao emer ECE PRE Race Cre ar ee nee 168 + 5.7 + 17.5 
COS Uo Loot e ercotetetate sets Seer OR en DCRR oats REET ccecgiace Rboc na OREAPOEDECRE 126 SR ios + 53.7 
TPA ReMi plas ee Rea ae ee SEE Ee ace BE Re aE BREE 64 + 30.6 + 56.1 
Britisinn @OlUmUDiaeese eet a reece sete caer tae oer se nacaone 76 +10.1 + 58.3 
\ QUANT RVOLTIE wore RUG! Serel STAVES ANON Son ecccuceononadeesocdsoennnoccanoaspenachinsaecacbe 45] +15.3 + 36.3 
in Fem POLary, LAVOE WI tO SO DAYS srccuc. caecseecspars tacaeeeon senate sineeeneebe ee 25 — 7.4 + 8.7 
PMU SR TAT MPL ONINMIEING (19 Gls 100) jee nee eres tee October 128.1 — 1.0 — 1.5 
Manufacturing employment (1961 = 100)f.............. cee October 121.9 — 1.4 — 3.8 
“VS PIMATTRT RENT BN MGS a So ere ene re sree ease Ree CR ee RRO nee Ist 9 mos. 1970 39329 -— — 5.3 
WestimecdstonthenlaboOUb tOrcenees emcee ere esee st eeteer ee a sesoenee Ist 9 mos. 1970 60,022 — — 49 
STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 
Str KeSraMGPlLOGKOUTSe eee eee one cence ee ea au eee one aa ree beth ee eS December 54 — 25.0 — 19.4 
INI@, GLE SHHONE IRS THON) 10 ba ocrscene pees bos ee beccodpeacaaseosHonaissinascobaanccoceacatneseeenen December 34,445 —13.2 +193.9 
[DAUPReSKENEY shel snaelAl GEDYENG,oua-sseecsacosoacasacensaceansctessasppacesvectorcone cose ad corer December 432,830 — 40,2 +213.0 
EARNINGS AND INCOME 
Average weekly wages and salaries (ind. com.) f.........0....:. October 129.98 + 0.8 se OW 
PAVeCaee MOUELY CAriimes (INLS.) fans sacestasGcncsnssnsr esse mectdanee encecen ss October 3.06 ae ide) ap Hol 
WEL AP EWEEKLY: MOUS ALG fe cate cet sriee sate wanacut-wstpetagemtnes tnenqtenaney7 October 40.1 — — 0.7 
/NSHSTATS SAY SWENEES. (COD) 7) cserctoccenqsoccanae edo: cs oeboc open donsaveoncog Ao sAeree October P22 Si + 1.1 + 6.7 
Gonsumerprice maex (1961) =" 100) was sc vances cceetng tee enserers November 130.3 + 0.1 + 2.8 
Index numbers of weekly wages in 1961 dollars (1961 = 100)f.... September 124.9 + 0.4 + 2.6 
Total labour income (Millions of dollats)iji.-...cc-e cesses October 4,027.5 — 0.7 + 7.7 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION? 
Threat (@nerranege TIEN ES WOO) a case csercasescesnnssones: srscesdocbossee sdoenodaneavadast November ALS a> ile! + 0.6 
IIE HOT UU EVEL AD TOI oy pice ann esenepeanedcc os nan iaaasaceac ppectooeaas Scio Abo ana eu sere ere November 165.4 Se ibd — 3.0 
UIT S eee eee coed aes Som iee nae me neeMe a seve nee aan ace. November Wess — 0.2 — 9.0 
INTO TCAD SS emma ee mete ne ener ener ners Recea anc: November 158.7 + 2.7 + 3,3 
NEW RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION** 
Se LS eee en eee a ENE. oe, ee ases et acnbemtcbnt sencsanar teehee November 19,787 —14.6 SOW) 
(ered elle 80) uly ieee Gene opmer eet rey Concre eM Ecce ter Nano ce eect November 13,250 + 9.2 — 13.0 
Olive CLR CO MSGI ULO Teer em cee neem etn earer caren eenene terre ces November 117,513 + 5.5 + 1.6 


a 


* Estimates of the labour force, the employed and the unemployed, are from The Labour Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, which, in addition, contains the characteristics of the labour force, together with definitions and explanatory notes. 

7+ Advance data. 

t Preliminary. 
** Centres of 10,000 population or more, 
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Tables 


A-1 to A-3—Labour Force 

B-1—Labour Income 

C-1 to C-7—Employment, Hours and Earnings 
E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance 

F-1 and F-2—Prices 


G-1 to G-4—Strikes and Lockouts 


A—Labour Force 


Table A-1—Regional Distribution, Week Ended November 14, 1970 


Canada Atlantic Québec Ontario Prairies B.¢ 





(in thousands) 


PEs PAB O URGE R GE yarn tee ere ee eee 8,400 664 2,346 3,140 1,369 8& 
Memes fel rere, Bi bok see a eee ca ee 5,669 457 1,611 2,083 925 59 
WGI i erence eee me ee Stet betas eee Desi 207 135 1,057 444 28 
NA SILOEV EATS Seetar arr cetenee See eS Seok oer en ee 808 66 DDS 275 161 § 
DOEDA CATS oa sect ce soh eaten anes nA AE ee nS NET Sa 1,274 138 395 416 205 12 
DD =A IV CATS crea nnd veges a ser Sat at 3,602 246 1,029 1,391 542 39 
AS a GACY GATS wtersde cesta fie nne ee ee Nc Ser 2508 198 641 976 423 2€ 
GDF. Cal SpaMmGnOVennestee ct. con sss terra centers 212 16 56 82 38 2 

EMPE OYE De reer a clear ens are ee 7,924 622 2,178 3,014 1,305 8( 
INVA S UTES characte sae ERE RRC ETA Retr hire tn Nana Reals Syo22 421 1,489 1,996 879 53 
WY OITE Ni eee. Sony cared es rae ene ok ok et ee 2,602 201 689 1,018 426 2€ 
AP ORICUITU Le mee seca ee oak arora acon ks eee 482 25 95 138 206 1 
IN IGN MEER OUI AWTS 7 osacpncnnc apne sachcoARecesnsenon and pananeanedesee 7.442 597 2,083 2,876 1,098 78 
Patdi Workers stesso ner cise tees ree ances atte tase ee 6,912 544 1,910 TALS 1,021 7; 
NY Us siete anon RE beatin ect Ree aR Nw AR Reeth CEA TE 4,518 362 1,285 1,756 642 4) 
WiOMIeIeeeah fen atersice tee ae Meee ace tae oer ere 2,393 182 626 959 379 24 

UNEMPWONE Dee eee een ee ee 476 42 168 126 64 7 
NMG ihites oreetra: seein Coste Cees BR okt eee ees ee ee 347 36 122 87 46 ; 
WYO TING ener ee a ee ee 129 2 46 39 18 j 

PERSONS NOT IN LABOUR FORCE..................... 6,758 726 1,970 Pra 22 1,064 67 
INV eI Sees 2 ae ae leiiens. Gossett ee ee Ne oe ha 1,842 232 SyI7/ 612 300 1g 
W Oe meses som cesses ona vaae ches ee cee rte eee oe 4,916 494 15453 1,710 764 4¢ 


* Less than 10,000. Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 
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able A-2—Age, Sex and Marital Status, Week Ended November 14, 1970 


20-64 Years 











| 14-19 65 Years P 
| Years Men Women and Over 4 
All 5 = = All 

| Total Persons Married Other Married Other Persons 


(in thousands) 


| 


OPULATION 14 YEARS OF AGE 
NTNU COON Bi] RG ce nate ee soe caees eencesceoncesee 15,158 Des ilul 4,279 e222 4,400 1,160 1,586 
OURS TSO) RA OE ss ee ren ea eee aceenanae oa 8,400 808 4,073 971 1,544 791 PID 
[Ema ON GWEC asa caso aeccoc tact omoncaaecencen ctor 7,924 702 3,904 866 1,497 750 204 
NETH IOVS Cer cerca eee ce theres oc eeteor ene 476 106 168 105 47 4] cae 
temelIN, IEA BOURS BOR CBee cc: cecesesess:- 6,758 1,703 207 251 2,856 369 ie Si7/33 
ARTICIPATION RATET 
OTO—=NOVs 14 teesce ccsceene oe eae 55.4 By) 72 95.2 79.5 Boul 68.2 13.4 
Octet BR Aso 55.6 SII 95.5 80.0 35.0 67.6 N37 
JNEMPLOYMENT RATE? 
IO TO==NOvVe LAN eis. insnaets cen ee 5) 7/ Sail 4.1 10.8 3.0 52 a 
OC gira. c. vee aie neces 5.0 lew 3:5 9.7 2.8 4.8 gate 


PS a NTS SE LE ESI FTE RO UTES SLL BE I GIT PEE V0 PERS SORE SENS 


Excludes inmates of institutions, members of the armed forces, Indians living on reserves and residents of the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
The labour force as a percentage of the population of 14 years of age and over. 

The unemployed as a percentage of the labour force. 

‘* Less than 10,000 unemployed. 

yource: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 


fable A-3—Unemployed, Week Ended November 14, 1970 


November October November 
1970 1970 1969 | 


(in thousands) 


PSST ANTES TRUST EAN E12 © YS Ye ee ceo SBOE SPER E CROSSES nnrE See EER Roeper cE Pe 476 419 354 

Pom tetoporary lAyO Up tO 30 Cay srs. ccie cet. co. twsecennnonsnartenctecestes sve -pesnsenceasuaenone 25 27 23 

WVAi Haan Nove < waite | MS eV SAMOTE sect anno co cane uscevoceoidocaca: SosennEtohsarssesokoe-sobonqdaggAguDeCoSEALDOo0e 451 39] 331 
Seeking: 

ERLE GTI Sew OT eee tee ee RS prec eh toe Merete Sons -wee eset has sh 419 363 306 

eae LTO CA Os Kate Se ear st Re emis ote, ap Nan doce edac i) aah a Cheb es tideen nee: 32 29 5) 

LG atc ee remnl stay @ tats in see eae ert ea tO es ape eennet wars cea rect Auceetstter 130 109 111 

IISBy THVONATG NSE eon se cacee odnoe asec Saesebe ne nee dee Cer Re RNGde peace Nae CSRS an an Seco A RR ne ac she eee 168 137 2 

AE RTT OLS sete eee et es ee ctl, Peas Hae ee weenie oN Gig savdaseuseeesdeandoe et 78 74 4] 

IN WORES. HE NTAN Gs oaWONOING: «sscrenarcsuccear dosaansenddosuobedpeansSet cvesedsbntecngedenssdcenessnadocaqs caosscunoesee 75 FZ. 47 


SE 


Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 
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B—Labour Income 


Table B-1—Estimates of Labour Income, by Industry{f{ 


Monthly Totals 





Transportation Finance, 


Communi- Services Supple- 
cation and (including mentary 
Manu- Public Con- Govern- Labour 
Year and Month Mining facturing Utilities** Forestry struction Trade ment) Income  Totalst 


(millions of dollars) 


[965—-No tall eres ee 697 7,981 3,139 387 MAK? 3,662 8,508 2331 28,181 
(966— Totals. ee 765 8,898 3,402 423 2,660 4,037 9,708 1,688 31,907 
S67 —— Ota lee ee 846 OLS 3,830 453 Da 4,402 11,266 1,835 35,275 
1968—TOtal were. 919 10,167 4,106 434 ORSS 4,847 PIES) 2,035 38,493 
ISX A POMIEIIL,. ossaconcctoonccaccacer 959 INEZ 8 4,575 468 Bal 5,482 14,734 2,234 43,203 
1969——October 76.8 964.2 393.0 47.2 296.2 478.5 | Pay 188.2 3,738.2 
INOvemMmbei ens 80.9 971.2 392.4 44.8 286.3 492.0 2898S 179.0 3,763.6 
December... 86.8 963.8 384.3 BiG 242.8 495.1 1e293e5 176.1 35703 
1970—January.................... 88.3 961.8 380.6 SN? 242.4 477.3 1,307.0 173.8 3,688.5 
1B OFAW EMA occ scarcecastosnoc 90.3 966.1 382.8 38.9 245.4 478.1 1,310.4 197.3 3/29 
INURE Hib Base ee take 92.3 973.0 386.7 333}.5) 245.5 483.7 [posee 206.4 357/289 
Aprile tees. 89.6 975.0 393.4 29.4 DS 489.7 132951 204.6 3,790.0 
IMATE once O38) 988.0 406.5 3,5) 254.4 494.4 [eso2 2 PA? 3,865.4 
ince 94.7 1,013.9 ANS). BSe2 296.3 507.2 1,381.2 207.9 3,994.8 
July... 95.6 990.2 420.6 42.9 306.9 501.3 eS Sipe 209.2* 4,001.4 
August*........ 96.8 1,010.3 424.6 44.6 319.1 494.3 1,382.6 208.8 4,033.9 
SCDLEMDeh jee 95.8 1,011.0 4246 45.8 Sele 503.3 1,394.3 204.6 4,055.9 
Octoberf.... 95.3 1,000.9 422.5 40.3 325.6 509.5 1,401.8 195.4 4,027.5 


Seasonally Adjusted 


[SQ Tosalneee ee: 697 7,981 3,139 387 2,262 3,662 8,508 1,231 28,181 
1966 Total 765 8,898 3,402 423 2,660 4,037 9,708 1,688 31,907 
1S6je= Potaleesen sn 846 9,517 3,830 453 2 Fil 4,402 11,266 1,835 35,275 
(068 == Tolal ee 919 10,167 4,106 434 2,855 4,847 12,755 2,035 38,493 
1969—=F otal (ee. 959 11,258 4,575 468 110 5,482 14,734 2,234 43,203 
1969—October..ccccccesceeee Th 952.4 387.9 40.5 265.4 475.9 1,255.8 190.4 3,677.4 
Novembet..........0.-. 81.1 964.7 388.5 39.5 273.8 483.5 1,281.8 192.7 3,738.2 
December...........0.-. 88.1 982.2 386.9 41.7 280.5 486.1 1,292.0 195.7 3,785.5 
1970 —January..ecccccccecceee-- 89.0 981.4 393.3 42.2 289.0 488.3 1,319.0 199.1 3,833.6 
February... 89.5 982.7 400.1 44.1 292.7 491.5 1,324.6 200.0 3,857.8 
March... cccccsseeeccssee: 91.1 982.2 401.9 44.9 287.7 494.8 1,325.4 200.9 3,861.5 
Rail eee 91.7 983.5 400.0 45.2 273.9 494.7 1,341.1 199.9 3,862.7 
May... 92.7 983.1 406.1 35.3 253.0 493.7 1,345.8 200.1 3.5400 
Tne sea ar . 93.0 1,000.2 405.8 34.7 271.6 496.3 1,363.0 201.9 3,889.2 
July... 94.1 992.3 407.6 36.1 273.1 494.0 1,384.9% 202.2* 3,917. 
August*.......... 95.8 1,001.9 408.6 a72 276.4 494.8 3827 203.9 3,936.1 
September}... 96.6 990.7 413.2 aS 287.8 503.1 (2070 204.6 3,960.- 
Octobert....... 96.1 989.0 417.0 34.5 292.8 506.9 1,397.5 205.8 3,973.6 


* Revised, 7 Preliminary. t Advance. 
** Includes post office wages and salaries. +} Figures in this column are for total labour income, Canada, but are not totals of the figures in tl 
remaining columns of this table, which do not show labour income in Agriculture, Fishing and Trapping. tt Revised estimates are base 


on the 1960 standard industrial classification. 
Nore: Monthly figures may not add to annual totals because of rounding. 
Source: Estimates of Labour Income (DBS Cat. No. 72-005). 
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>—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


| 
| 
Lables C-1, C-2 and C-4 are based on reports from employers having 20 or more employees in any month of the year; at September 
970 employers in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 3,838,629. Table C-3 gives estimates of total 
mployment, by industry divisions, for the provinces and Canada, derived from the survey of establishments employing 20 or more 
ersons and from a sample survey of establishments employing less than 20 persons. Tables C-5 to C-7 are based on reports from a 
somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1, C-2 and C-4. They relate only to wage earners for whom statistics of hours of 
ork are also available, whereas Tables C-1, C-2 and C-4 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage earners in the reporting 
rms. 

L 
“able C-1—Employment, Payrolls and Weekly Wages and Salaries 








Industrial Composite Manufacturing 
Index Numbers Index Numbers 
(1961 = 100) (1961 = 100) 
Average Average Average Average 
Weekly Weekly Weekly Weekly 
Year and Month Wages Wages Wages Wages 
Employ- and and Employ- and and 
ment Salaries Salaries ment Salaries Salaries 


$ $ 

AVERAGE 
MOBY ee concna sodeocesqcdnon cede Sadbocasenand6 conse sce soa qnacaduonacece rer 114.3 116.3 91.01 W774 116.2 94.78 
IRS) 6 Gee eee ae eee ee eee sess oue er enneea ci este totes 120.7 1237 96.34 12355 122.8 100.16 
WOXOT encesercr onecenboc or doo ec BEGRESacboBa,scecbac bees Hoe cba Oca: SecanStAAD 12226 131.4 102.83 WS i\ 130.6 106.54 
OLS cece joanocace sen cochqpeeaatiae adie saches eosnaeaepoc5o0 ganaceanSEEGRSo: W227) 140.4 109.88 2a 140.3 114.42 
NOYES) cos decee ts codgadreancSenennarecguemedch cena asi sees pecan dacecenraeqadoee 126.9 150.3 117.63 12 5e2 150.7 122.93 
9 69=— Septem Delete ess eect syne cee career nce 130.3 154.0 120.49 127.0 154.0 125.62 
(OYXEWO) SYST sccsseencnscccescubansasocesobenspasnanbs ononabactiacesBnbe% 130.0 154.3 120.71 126.7 154.4 125,95 
INO Vemibetie eeetr etree teres eee eee 130.1 153:2 121.42 126.4 156.0 127.18 
UD eee) rl 8 S18 anencltdoncaceccnoastose eset epsudcesoeuocadesecacon 126.5 149.4 116.89 12353 150.2 122.47 
| {PTA Oat AT ANA cs cconceaseecestyioocococesabeeccocoposcAcadceeerabsobe 124.4 157.3 123.08 P25) 158.5 129.28 
TEV e a) FLUTE AY nerertorcenacascadcooaneties onee dodgooduepoodaasecsatiog 124.3 158.7 124.14 122.6 159.6 130.17 
IN E63 B54 aga gnccesascis seenoceSoedcrnosobesdapusescosealcosne doncsr 124.2 158.2 123.79 122.6 15975 130.08 
PA THR Meee cee ences een atone vtem en Rete ceued cesta sewed 124.5 160.4 125755 1223 161.2 131.43 
May 126.7 161.0 126.07 122.8 162.3 132.39 
AULT OVS Sves es eee Pa prec eeeprca dceeonosee Mata seneeeca tes 129.6 162.5 lel, 2555 163.3 133.42 
July 128.6 162.3 127.02 122-1 161.7 131.83 
PX UPAUISE? sc ccseraoe o55>80 A RSP Stor t es 130.9 163.7 128.11 126.4 163.2 133.05 
SYS OUST fice sce ase soee a7 04, overeenncensoce: Saas 129.4 164.8 128.97 123.6 164.4 134.09 


ss 


*R evised. 7 Preliminary. 

t Includes: Forestry; mining (including milling) ; manufacturing; construction; transportation, communication, and other utilities; trade; finance, 
insurance and real estate; service (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recreational service). 

Source: Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries (DBS Cat. No. 72-002). 
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Table C-2—Area Summary of Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries 





Employment Index Average Weekly 

Numbers* Wages and Salaries 

September August September September August Septembe 
Areas 1970 1970 1969 1970 1970 196 


(1961 = 100) 
REGION AND PROVINCE 





AtlanticuRe gion: 25 cist: ieee uae cee Ae ee 123.9 125.5 252 108.54 105.82 99.3" 
Newfoundland) 5 io icc-co ccccct eee ere een ee 129.5 133.9 13207 120.59 118.63 107.1: 
RrincevEdwandelslani Gases sscnteeceene en ene eee 149.5 154.3 146.5 84.44 84.35 79.5) 
INO Va SCOtiansc emer ret tena ese ari ee e eA 116.7 119.7 107.59 103.75 98.4( 
ING W ABRUNS WICksarets contracts orden ee arctan 12557 128.0 250) 104.12 101.71 07.28 

Québecscr ne Pee eS OAS RUE ee, 1222 123.0 124.3 123.97 2B AI 117.9% 

QORTATIOR eer ee ee et ee es ee 132.7 134.7 18251 133.99 33},5)5) 1245 

Parle Regione evn. seee snes tees ie eae aes ee 129.1 130.4 (Mh? 124.49 123.98 114.4¢ 
Wait Bee ee hs creer. ec ee nee te 120.6 121.0 122.6 118.24 118.41 109.68 
SASKALCHe Wallics.: sceee ta tescet ee ete Oe ee 116.8 118.4 122.4 116.30 115.56 108.48 
gl oi =) a: pera aie, Pa Ce Merete ee ee cine a ai Wek ye chee a 141.3 143.2 142.1 13S 130.80 120.07 

British: Columbiae.. cs ee ee 142.4 142.6 143.5 140.13 138.13 133.7¢ 

COATINIATY Aree ee ee ree ee ee en en cee eee 129.4 130.9 130.3 128.97 128.11 120.46 

URBAN AREAS 
SCOT Ola Stet aac eens ee ee a OP ee ee 139.5 141.7 142.6 102.50 LOS 94.1! 
PL alikaxcer ee eas 2a Lae dee Be Ie ac ee eine cere hee 120.3 118.6 123.6 108.46 106.82 100.1$ 
S Vid Noles seca nce ec Nee ee tees ree 92.4 93.4 92.7 114.25 See 102.5: 
MON ClOn tie tek tec eee co eh ee 14307 142.7 135.0 100.48 100.03 94.6% 
Saintelohine ee ntsc nects eee tee s,s eee ene SAS 114.6 Wes 109.88 103.70 100.1: 
G@HiGOU LIMIT ances cine eee ec eee ee ee 116.0 118.0 114.6 141.53 142.02 134.5 
Montrealle cites cccek ens, eee ert, cc oe ee 2256 12, 125.6 127.43 127.09 119.28 
QUE DEC Hae Re ee he ee ee Ae a A 126.5 126.3 IPA 113.74 110.78 103.8: 
Sa With Pate eee ccc eee cee ne ee 94.5 98.0 94.6 NOM? 125.20 120. 3( 
SHErDrOOKE= se Bee ie ee eas ee eed 110.2 110.5 120.2 109.31 108.04 101.38 
SEFOISSIRIVICLES Sees: eee 113.6 114.8 119.4 EOS 116.28 111.6! 
Othawya Sa oe kt etn ere ene nen tee a ere ee rv ee 142.3 142.9 141.0 122.19 120.58 113.4) 
Bellevillewee re ts. .eat eee ore nc 2 pee Oe ee 130.1 130.8 129.5 i Sh f7/ 111.68 104. 2¢ 
Bramptonseseea cc een toe ee eee 300.7 298.6 291.7 131.89 130.95 124.0: 
Branthor dye cine ot coro eee es 2 er ie 127.8 13377 141.3 116.94 115.67 110.9” 
EU Tard ere al Vee teces nes see cone eee yee ee Be 129.5 128.2 270) 126.62 2is5 117.6: 
Guelphist OR nis ale teed eee ee coe 141.3 142.4 143.6 124.36 WT 114735 
Lat bO nes cae tn ee ie, Ae 126.5 126.2 110.3 137.95 137.49 122.6) 
| OT aM EAS 26) a Re deere te eR ery ent PRAM Te nici SANSA 124.6 128.5 129.0 122i 122.06 116.1 
Katch ener ectaee sec ae en Se Ere 154.4 15356 159.6 119.77 119.01 110.8: 
TIONG ON eee ee cae 12455 126.2 128.6 123.45 sy.) 115.6 
INIA gaara Hall staat sntes cononere thse autsortantas eee se cee 128.3 130.7 25) 2! 113.41 113.91 111.9: 
Oshawaise tte ee Se ne ee 89.3 136.5 147.6 143.06 150.33 143.5’ 
Reterborough=: 2. eee eee. ee ee ee 141.9 140.0 144.6 134.26 i132) S35) 124.9. 
Sarnia ete here ee eee en EO ee a ha Pe 133.8 136.6 iat). 5) 165.80 164.82 161.9 
Sault (Stor IM arte sxe cse set ee es ia ee ee a 128.1 130.3 WN 153.06 150.72 126.4 
Sud burryercee. i Soe deen eae ee, see ee 13322 13587 56.3 158.94 157.81 128.4! 
StiGathiarinesia) cin rend ence eee ae es 143.8 148.9 136.50 145.68 134.8 
RUMI Ss ec ee ee eee eee (23 WS2 72.9 120.68 116.00 110.7 
ONO TUG eoeee perce eee eee ae ys te te 136.0 135.9 S73 136.85 3595) 126. 2( 
WV ell ca tacl eeat n to en ire Met a Ar RL re ves 117.1 101.7 151.98 153.69 140.7. 
Wid SO tee eee eect eee eee i lees i acters 152.4 156.6 162.6 154.65 Sa20) 148.1 
WY TEIN CS ses eee aera ae ate oer ie oe 123.0 1O DES DS, Il all 335) GS 102.1 
Resa SRR eree eI vet ereteNts ot ASR sc tte iT ee ee 124.0 ND 112.09 112.08 105.5: 
Saskatoonkie ee eee ee ee eee 13675 139.0 146.6 WZ 109.84 102.1. 
(Ca airy pate ce eae ed fe ed a NB carte 148.5 149.8 152.6 130.48 130.07 1920), 11. 
ECT On COm ere ce eee sont cane eee a na Ages 149.7 149.8 126.62 TDS 25 Vie 7 
WiC OUT. C Tae ter cee toes i oe Re mn aN EIS od ee a 142.4 144.2 143.6 136.23 133.76 128.7 
Vit On ian s tea ce ko on Le eae ere tee gta dee Ol ea OM, 1 Sie? 139.4 118.80 116.36 1124 


* Latest figures subject to revision. Source: Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries (DBS Cat. No. 72-002). 
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able C-3—Estimates of Employees by Industry, Provinces and Canada 





. Trans- Community, 
| porta- Fi- Business and Public 
Mines, tion, nance, Personal Services Admin- 
Quar- Manufacturing Commu- Insur-  — istra- Total 
ries ge ae nication ance Non tion Speci- " 
and Non Con- and and com- Com- and fied 
For- Oil du- Du- struc- Other Real mercial mercial De- Indus- ] 
| estry Wells ables rables tion Utilities Trade Estate Sectort Sector** fencett tries . 
nT ET Te eS 
| (in thousands) 
>anada 
September 1970* — 128.6 862.0 779.3 362.5 — 1,086.4 305.6 1,199.7 allan 451.4 6,593.8 
' August 1970* 63.5 129.4 865.7 806.5 361.1 658.5 1,085.0 310.2 1,079.4 704.6 447.0 6,528.7 
September 1969+ = 80.3 i142 “902/0% 820-7 =432:0" 683.7 1,093.4 301.3 1,109.9 720.0 433.6 6,702.2 
TEWFOUNDLAND 
August  1970* Shall Gaz 11.6 2.4 9.3 557, 18.1 ae} 19.9 9.7 9.3 107.5 
= July 1970* 3.0 6.1 1P27/ 2.0 9.3 15.0 18.7 Des 19.9 9.8 9.5 108.4 
August 1969} 2.8 5.4 1253 Ae) 10.6 14.8 iMesh D3 DDR) 9.5 8.8 108.9 
»*RINCE EDWARD 
SLAND 
August  1970* 0.1 — 2.9 0.4 Noa By 4.4 0.6 bo 2.4 2.9 24.1 
July 1970* 0.1 = 2.8 0.4 1.9 353 4.5 0.6 5:2 2.4 3.0 24.3 
August 1969+ 0.1 _ 2.8 0.5 23 3) 4.5 0.6 6.1 Del 2.4 DS 
NOVA SCOTIA 
August 1970* 
July 1970* 2.8 Sho 19.3 14.8 14.8 Dilie2 35.4 Tee 43.0 19.5 D352 207.2 | 
August 19697 3.4 5.6 19.1 14.8 16.7 21.6 36.2 WE Ade2 19.3 2S 212.9 | 
NEW 2.6 a 20.2 1S )7 16.9 23.3 33.9 7.1 40.0 18.2 DDS) 206.0 
3RUNSWICK 
August 1970* ee 2.9 20.3 10.5 vi 23.4 28.3 4.7 29.6 13.8 [Be 166.0 
July 1970* ee 2.8 19.9 10.3 22.9 26.9 4.7 30.4 3.4 13.6 164.1 
August 19697 8.7 2.6 Piles) 11.9 13.1 D4 26.6 AS 29.8 IES 12.8 164.4 
QUEBEC 
August 1970* 26.5 27.0 Sot 203.1 94.1 182.1 269.4 87.5 272.6 190.9 2 1,804.1 
July 1970* 26.6 Pile B25 193.4 84.8 181.5 270.7 87.1 21381 191.3 112.4 ear, 
August 1969 26.2 26.6 340.1 204.0 94.9 188.1 269.4 85.1 304.1 185.8 97.5 1,821.9 
ONTARIO 
August 1970* 12.1 37.9 386.7 457.1 168.8 2228 431.8 S17 391.4 307.4 185.3 2,736.4 
July WOO” 2 37.9 374.8 432.9 164.8 224.3 436.1 133.8 397.1 302.8 189.1 2,704.7 
August 19697 11.6 23 Shenoy Tails 170.9 22256 421.4 132.1 397.0 300.3 178.0 2,699.4 
MANITOBA 
August 1970* 0.7 8.3 28.2 21.4 20.3 47.6 57.6 WS 50.9 35)5 IXY 305.6 
July 1970* 0.8 8.3 Dial PNP? 20.2 48.0 56.9 a7, 50.1 34.9 22.4 304.2 
August 19697 LZ, 7.8 29.1 DEO 20.3 48.6 56.3 11356 48.9 35.0 PAS 304.9 
SASKATCHEWAN 
August  1970* 0.8 5.8 10.6 6 13.4 26.0 38.2 7.9 44.2 20.0 20.1 192.7 
July 1970* 1.0 6.0 10.8 5.6 We? 25.9 B7e5 8.0 AILS 20.1 Biles 195.6 
August 19697 0.6 6.0 10.7 5.8 iS8 DRA 39.6 8.6 46.1 22a DANES 203.7 
ALBERTA 
August  1970* 1.9 24.5 28.7 Dif 3.2 5553) 86.2 19.8 92.5 62 37.6 479.3 
July 1970* Dp 24.9 28.6 26.9 43.0 She) 87.8 20.0 95.9 63.7 37.6 485.8 
August 19697 2.3 23.6 28.4 Die. 45.6 54.6 87.2 19.1 87.2 63.7 34.8 473.8 
BRITISH 
COLUMBIA 
August 1970* 22.0 12.8 54.8 US3 36.8 86.2 115.9 B35 82.4 90.3 AW) 651.8 
July 1970* 20.9 12.9 Sa 74.7 34.5 86.0 115.9 32.8 80.2 90.6 42.9 646.7 
August 19697 25.4 11.8 57.6 79.6 47.9 85.0 116.3 30.2 97.9 92.7 41.6 685.9 


a 


* Preliminary. + Revised. t Refers to employment in hospitals and education and related services, welfare and religious organizations 
and private households. ** Includes health services (except hospitals); motion picture and recreational services; services to business ma- 
nagement; personal services (except domestic service) and miscellaneous services. + + Excludes non-civilian employees. 


Basis: 1960 Standard Industrial Classification. 
Source: Estimates of Employees by Province and Industry (DBS Cat. No. 72-008). 
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Table C-4—Industry Summary of Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries 





Employment Index Average Weekly 

Numbers* Wages and Salaries 

September August September September August Septembs 
Industries 1970 1970 1969 1970 1970 19€ 





(1961 = 100) $ $ $ 
MINING, INCLUDING MILLING.......00000000.0000.. 117.0 120.9 101.7 166.62 163.15 149.8 
Metall Soesceecc ee eco oes eee eens oes ce 107.6 110.6 84.8 166.63 163.17 149.2 
Minreraloftie sii sececote eccia seer acter tenses eres eee 110.6 112.6 100.4 178.18 178.83 162.1 
INOn=mletalsrexce pl le) Sane teen ene esne 1B5).2 145.6 135.8 147.55 140.43 139.1 
Quarnesrandisand=pitser eee eee neers 111.6 lS 13233 146.52 143.73 135.6 
SeLVICESMNGIC ental ato MINTS eee eeey seen eee ee 174.4 180.7 161.3 174.47 169.48 150.9 
NAINA GI UIRIIN Gare ee eee eee 123.6 126.4 EO 134.09 133.05 125.6 
PUTA ble: sOOUS: eee ements nee i Siles) 35. 7/ Io). 145.35 144.47 136.5 
INon=-dutableycoodSe te ee eee WN 118.9 119.5 123.86 12250 1155 
JEVOXO VEL BUN! [LEN WET ENEZDO oncom ncnoooonsessannonusncenbancacnontondenadcoaee 117.6 WBA 119.0 117.56 S39 108.3 
HOO US rien te ert en ok esate once ate een 118.2 124.2 119.7 113.46 110.98 104.6 
BEVEL a BES Reece asec seenec sees cone eae acest tenes career ee WH 118.1 114.8 144.47 144.63 1329) 
(lobaccosprocessins and: productse se 86.4 89.6 87.6 151.41 147.48 139.4 
Ribberiproductsae- se tes oe een 220 ies 120.3 139.02 135.68 130.1 
eather products secre ee re eee eee 92.4 92.4 97.1 88.05 88.20 81.1 
Mextile sro du Cts aa mreweee: tee rns ee eee eneeetne ee: 110.6 114.6 119.3 110.92 MALS 105.2 
IRervittin carillon eer eee 111.0 Lill! 117.8 86.10 85.05 79.6 
Slo tiniin Caras eres eee eee ee 110.4 Wigs IBS 82.49 82.45 76.2 
WOO DLO GUCTS evcremcs, cave ee nee rime stereo la: Let Nish 118.72 117.08 114.7 
EWP HTOVANOVIED AUG! TASAAUTIERS.,. cscosacesenaneesoncoroscnsseneecsoeannoeaseeise 129.8 129.5 139.7 1 27) 110.35 104.3 
Rapermandeallite deindts tite Svsere- eee enna en eens 123.1 119.5 124.3 152.80 150.90 145.1 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.................. 116.9 116.8 7/3 139.88 138.41 130.6 
Brimatyvanietalaimdttstttcs sess ees ee neen eeeneee 129.5 13203 100.5 onl. Ss 160.75 150% 
Metaletabricatincumaltstit Smear on eee 136.1 137.0 137.8 145.59 143.29 133.9 
Machineiyexcepive ectiica ema sateen ene 144.2 146.6 154.7 154.72 153.26 141.8 
iranspontatton equipine nyse. een eee 130.0 150.0 162.4 158.63 158.80 154.2 
Blectricaliproductsven.cme arn eee ee WES.) 144.8 Waist? 137.34 135.81 12i7ee 
INon-metallicsmineraliproductss ste see ne 118.6 118.6 1259 146.71 143.02 135M 
RetroleuimmanGacoalaplo ducts =e asa  Eeee 107.3 109.7 103.1 193.54 191.95 183.2 
Chenicalstandichemicalaproductss.- eens 120) 120.7 120.8 149.49 150.65 141.€ 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.................... 154.6 20) 7/3) 114.97 Ni} 7/22 106.4 
CONST RUGTIO IN erie aeereeiecec sah Mere sere eee 127e8 WI 134.8 Wieee 174.55 159.€ 
Building ees. aoe eee cere eee Le See 135.6 134.0 144.1 175.43 72533 SYA? 
Engineering cn cetera ecru ene ce eer eee 114.4 S.S 118,7 180.99 178.97 163.7 
TRANSPORTATION, COMMUNICATION AND 
OTA B REC TE TE Se. eae e ee eee cena uses) 116.7 114.9 144.11 142.68 135% 
SUELANSPOL(AllON ers. eee nace Ree Oe eT ee ee 109.8 EO alalaal 141.93 141.95 134.1 
Stra ce eee. es ib eo ceacs rt ee ne Sete ee eee 113.4 136 110.0 131.40 133.60 119.3 
Communications ete eee 128.2 128.7 W230) 138.26 132.36 130.4 
ROALD Bg oe eater een Ds eh Se Dg AL SR Re 139.2 135.9 138.6 101.36 101.97 95.1 
Wiholesalestrade.ccs cette eee ee tee se eee 133.4 1333.5) 131.4 127.90 PAE) 119.1 
Retail trad Gress ser et ee ete vi eee 142.3 lies 142.5 87.71 88.55 82.5 
FINANCE, INSURANCE AND REAL ESTATE...... 143.1 144.4 140.0 121.50 121.54 113.2 
| BAIA SHALL HANS AUT AKO KS oc snccenonotecesooe-weenbackonee so scooehoenaene: Ae? 149.0 145.0 119.19 118.03 ihe 
INSURANCE ene ARCS Ul UC meee nee eee eran 137.6 138.1 13322 124.82 126.63 MIS.e 
SERV [GC Eg rote saeteede bee ye ee, Smee aA 182.8 187.9 179.2 91.56 90.93 84.5 
Riecreavlonaliseiwi ce svete aes tae: ae ene eee 168.5 187.6 167.1 Soo ako 83.3 
BUSUMESSHS CT VACCS ee te rece ennai tee ee ene cee 196.6 195.3 195.0 142.88 143.34 130.2 
Rersonalisenvicesmernn ss ee re ee ee ee 168.3 169.7 165.7 67.41 67.75 (We 
INNES EN MECHSE) SEAM COR cre: cnpecsancdanstoneisonnssnesnsenahaceracse 223.6 238.6 212.4 94.95 91.73 86.€ 
NID WS RAT COMPOS ieee eee eee eee 129.4 130.9 130.3 128.97 128.11 120.4 


* Latest figures subject to revision. 
Note: Information for other industries is given in Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries (DBS Cat. No. 72-002). 
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‘able C-5—Hours and Earnings, Hourly Rated Wage Earners, by Industry 








industry 


AINING, INCLUDING MILLING... 


| 


| 
| 
y 
| 


| 
| 
| 





IMitivera litte] Ser foes. ese e eet nee tee ness cece 
INOM=mclalsm@eXGeDt LUClSscressen cera ccressenss 
uAarries ANG SANG Pits icc ccccsc ec theescse vocnaesss 
Services incidental to mining..................0... 


FPSO YA GIR TIN Gorecca covers sectors ssesscnserosteneeesere 


Murableis Od Sie ecw sctecccsteecceeenen eos eserecesss 
INOn=dirablecoodSwmee cence crete: 
oo drandsbeverdPeseeereee eeneeresrereerere? 


IBEVELA LESH ene ccccenseseeee ree or eeconeeeeatner ss 
Tobacco processing and products................ 
Rubber productSeescster te sctcetcssescosneareces? 
WeathemproductSeracrscc eset sensor ernest 
EXtilesprOdUCtSe aes sees csr es eect cesses 

Miscellaneousitextilessececr-se-cs ease 
IKGryi COLIN SIMMS See serene ceteccsee nee ceeeeaesencrewat vases 
Clothing ec ee mera 
\iexoxe fa ONG LIVES) scosonardousseseccanoanaqoencaseeoosdbuncdsc 
IER TTyeANCS EVV MOG AVTSS os cocesscosoncs scbpoaocsooscee 
Paper and allied industries.......................06. 

Puipennd paper mills yee aie esse teaans 
Printing, publishing and allied industries... 
IBEIMaby Metal imdUsttieSmeme eee e 

Ironrancdestee) mil lS ees rssecces caesar 
Metal fabricating industries................0008 
Machinery, except electrical.......................... 
iranSpOmMAallOnreqUIp Mente ssa 

AdrcratteanGdepantswee mecca seses 

IN WEL KOLE ASLO) EC go scabconanasectenanaoosononessooens: 

(ASSemb linger eee 
Rantsvandeaccessories sss nee 

Shipbuilding and repairing................... 
CEI CAND NOUUCTS ceteris tes iat aneeanes 

Communications equipment.................. 
Non-metallic mineral products..................... 
Petroleum and coal products..................05. 
Chemical and chemical products.................. 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries... 


AMON SRW CL LOIN aren oe eee cree eetecnsercen ers 


IB icing cere erte ek eee cet eec amet onda 
GeneralicOntractOnsm..---ceee reese 
Specialitrade)lcontractorsin sss. 

IN IMGELIN Gee cetera eae eae eects 
Highways, bridges and streets.............. 
Othemenvineening ses eee ee 


OTHER INDUSTRIES 


a 


DAT t RAL SIC mee oor eee ee cree cety ones 
Highway and bridge maintenance................ 
Maundries, cleaners and! pressers:.--....-........ 
Hotels, restaurants and taverns.................... 


Latest figures subject to revision. 


Average Weekly Hours 


Average Hourly Earnings 


Average Weekly Wages 





Sept. 
1970 


Aug. 
1970 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (DBS Cat. No. 72-003). 
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Sept. 
1969 


Sept. 
1970 


Aug. 
1970 


Sept. 
1969 


Sept. 
1970 


Aug. 
1970 


Sept. 
1969 
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Table C-6—Hours and Earnings, Hourly Rated Wage Earners in Manufacturing 


Index Numbers of 
Average Weekly 
Wages 

(1961 = 100) 


Average Average Average = = =e 
Weekly Hourly Weekly Current 19¢ 
Year and Month Hours Earnings Wages Dollars Dolla: 


Average $ $ 
LOGS. eee Oe EO TY, 8 RE ee ee De eee ee 41.0 DN 86.94 116.8 108 
ND OG ee ees Ne a ne Te eee Sate 40.8 225 91.65 728311 110 
WIG TA. ce cuties Leicavetesek eee sate oes eee ee ee 40.3 2.40 96.84 130.1 112 
NOG Ss eRe Ree tee, Nee oie eRe ce ce er RE ce. Ce Bee 40.3 2.58 104.00 139.7 116 
1S SS Fas et he atig Nee ame ha Ae eS SPR hs SRS ec 40.0 2.79 ib 150.1 119 
Last Pay Period in 
196 92=Septem Der seers eee ee ee ne ee ee 40.7 2.82 114.89 154.3 121 
October ee ee tee cee eon een ee eee 40.4 2.84 114.87 154.3 121 
INOVeIIN DELS: scree ee ices eee eee a 40.4 2.88 116.18 156.1 122 
December ts.c ee ee ee eee eee ee: Sipe 2.92 108.68 146.0 113 
N97 OS Va Mat Vos occans cesses tee eaes cis teen hace ecesee ere 39.8 2.92 116.30 156.2 121 
REDRUAnye 00 eee a. Fe ee ae ee eee 40.0 2.93 117.36 157.6 122 
IRC Rance posarc Meee ne ee eee Rt 39.5 2.96 117.14 157.3 121 
ADI hee. San ccenn: et oe, Sea Oe: te eee ee ee 39.8 2.99 118.84 159.6 123 
May.... 40.0 2.99 119.69 160.8 128 
Tunesees 40.1 3.01 120.65 162.1 124 
July 39.3 3.00 118.06 158.6 121 
PNUPETUIIE™, cceorcss Cotes. ; BAe Area 39.9 3.02 120.57 161.9 124 
Septemberii..2........4. PO (8 a AS MEA 2 Be SANE 40.1 3.03 P2ie2 163.7 124 


* Revised, + Preliminary. 

Note: The index of average weekly wages in 1961 dollars is computed by dividing the index of average weekly wages in current dollars by t 
Consumer Price Index. For a more complete statement of uses and limitations of the adjusted figures see Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DB 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (DBS Cat. No. 72-003). 


Table C-7—Hours and Earnings in Manufacturing, Hourly Rated Wage Earners, by Province 








Average Weekly Hours Average Hourly Earnings* 
September August September September August Septemb 
1970 1970 1969 1970 1970 19 


$ $ $ 
Newfoundland seecen=: as ee eee 39.1 38.7 41.5 2.49 2.45 2 
IN\OVa, SCOliaaaee tere <1 Peete ee ee 38.9 39.0 40.5 DEA, DAS 2 
NEVIUS WilG Keeeeeneee = een ee 40.8 39.3 40.0 2.49 D835) 2 
QUCHECe See ee ee te ae re 40.8 40.8 41.5 2.70 2.68 2 
OTPATION Ss See et ee ee aor 40.3 40.1 40.9 3.20 822 Dh 
Ni aint @ Dale aoe oo ten ssc ee eee ee 39.2 39.4 39.8 2.78 DS) Dy, 
Saskatehewaltueescee eee eee ee ee 39.2 39.3 40.2 BPS 37138 De 
PID GLa Sek teen ae tt ie eee erenees aee 39.1 39.1 39.7 BS 3). 2il 3. 
Bitishe@o lian tameess eet teee eee 36.7 36.2 37.6 3.69 3.66 3 


“Includes shift differential, premium pay for overtime, pay for paid holidays, pay for paid sick leave, if paid through payroll but not if paid und 
insurance plan, incentive bonus but not annual bonus. 

Note: Information on hours and earnings by cities obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. Latest figures subject to revisio 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (DBS Cat. No. 72-003). 
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‘Unemployment Insurance 


nemployment insurance statistics emanate from the operations of the Unemployment Insurance Act, and relate to persons in contact 
pth the Unemployment Insurance Commission, either as contributors or claimants. The data are compiled in the Unemployment 
\surance and Manpower Section, DBS, from information supplied by the UIC. The source for Tables E-1 to E-4 is The Statistical 
eport on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act (DBS Cat. No. 73-001). For further information regarding the nature of 
1e data see Technical Note, page 149, February 1971 issue. 


) 


. 
4 
‘able E-1—Estimates of the Insured Population Table E-4—Benefit Payments, by Province, 





Inder the Unemployment Insurance Act October 1970 

Amount of 
| Weeks Benefit 
nd of Total Employed Claimants Province Paid Paid 


| 
| APES AD LP TT TG SIAR ESI, LAS I TO PG ALN 


970—September.... 5,609,000 5,217,900 391,100 INewloumn dam Gmeeen cre eee eree se 22,863 754,637 
August...... 5,667,000 5,258,300 408,700 Prince Edward Islands... cee 3,059 92,675 
AUN A ceak eer 5,617,000 5,177,600 439,400 OVALS COLA tere reer eee 36,295 1,152,897 
June ere 5,672,000 5,230,100 441,900 ING Walrus wicker 22eeeeseer cesarean: 29,138 909,853 
May...... 5,607,000 5,101,600 505,400 (OJOS oer On Wea re Parr enncee cata sn decodes weer enecaase 373,640 12,644,997 
| eee 5,719,000 5,028,300 690,700 CONTATIO sere eee ee cone eer een 427,969 15,093,849 
Nan eee 5,718,000 5,012,900 705,100 Miami bauer cine eere ere ne teenie oar 35,300 1,168,445 
February...... 5,707,000 5,012,600 694,400 Saskatche walle staan etter sneer es DS Bo2 755,695 
Januafry........ 5,676,000 5,016,500 659,500 PAID ET tanec eet eh teens aoe 55,139 1,897,645 

British) @olumbiaye eee 159,078 5,894,677 


> 
Z 
= 





969—December.... 5,638,000 5,101,300 536,700 

November.... 5,596,000 5,246,800 349,200 Total, Canada, October 1970.... 1,165,813 40,365,370 

October 5,518,000 5,238,000 280,000 Total, Canada, September 1970...... 1,106,000 37,737,000 
5) 


September.... 5,518,000 5,258,400 259,600 Total, Canada, October 1969... 784,836 5,526,510 


| 


| 





Table E-3—Number of Initial and Renewal Claims Filed in Local Offices in each Province 








| October 1970 October 1969 

evince Total* Initial Renewal Total Initial Renewal 
a 
LURE Ve Fe Tee ete eee 142,080 99,812 42,268 124,200 89,301 34,899 
Maes LOUITNCL LAM Ghee etree conser ote cneses 3,605 21623 982 4,006 2,791 Les 
mrince Edward Island:.......c.c--:0..-c-0--<+: 354 261 93 366 274 92 
EAIRTANS GO LIA een eee aero setae 4,082 3,006 1,076 5,308 3,449 1,859 
RE VBIS GUT SAV Kareena tesco escenario ssnceces 4,351 Sasi) 1,040 4,939 3,589 1,350 
Chg NG ee eee eee 43,419 30,734 12,685 39,964 28,179 11,785 
Seer UT) eee ee ee 49,016 34,194 14,822 38,279 28,158 10,121 
METRIC) 8 Fs BS case Be Ae 5A ae eerie ae ene A27 BAe 1,310 3,924 2,844 1,080 
BEAR Kat ChewWwalle.ssccnerethecte cence cesses sees 3,703 2,705 998 4,135 2,943 1,192 
oll byes eT aaa a ata me eee eee ee 8,560 6,070 2,490 5,185 3,841 1,344 
eariishn C@OlUimIDIaleee ees ee eee 20,263 13,491 6,772 18,094 1288 4,861 


—— 


*In addition, revised claims received numbered 45,602. 
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Table E-2—Claimants Currently Reporting to Local Offices by Number of Weeks on Claim. 
Province and Sex, at October 30, 1970 


Number of weeks on claim 





(based on 10 per cent sample) Tota 

claimant 

Total October 31 

Province and sex Claimants 1-4 5-13 14-26 27 or more* 196! 



































Canadas. a 398,697 149,201 95,763 77,907 75,826 280,03 
Mallet reser eee eto e ee 240,766 100,338 56,941 42,556 40,931 166,73 
etn ale weer ee ee ee 157,931 48 863 38,822 35,351 34,895 113,30 

NEWFOUNDLAND................ 8,301 3,362 DMN 1,585 | PAT 8,56 
MEER s permet reece reer IPS 2,818 1,409 1,041 857 6,54 
Remalerern toe 2,176 544 718 544 370 2,01 

PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 1,009 345 249 226 189 86 
Mialenietes ek nae on cree ae 582 204 146 145 87 B))| 
Hem alec cere ee 427 141 103 81 102 35 

NOVA SCOTTALS cco uncee 11,988 3,835 2,518 1,918 3 NF 11,56 
Mice siete sees 9 ee ene 7,980 2,713 1,676 1,197 2,394 8,27 
Hemalewic cet conte ee 4,008 ee? 842 721 12323 3,28 

NEW BRUNSWICK................. 10,507 3,938 2,195 1,720 2,654 10,12 
Male teeters ee ees 6,612 2,380 1,455 1,058 1,719 5,96 
Hem al er. eet cot ee eee 3,895 1,558 740 662 935 Ale 

QUBBEG oer 127,489 47,454 34,904 26,632 18,499 98,02 
Malet SR ete 79,319 320521 21,416 SFO 10,311 61,06 
Pemale earner es 48,170 14,933 13,488 11,561 8,188 36,9€ 

ONEARI © Sete ee 140,781 52,924 34,422 29,146 24,289 90, 1¢ 
Malege irs rr tao mee 77,354 33,262 18,565 13,924 11,603 48,80 
et ale pene: eet eee eo 63,427 19,662 15,857 53222 12,686 41,29 

INA VANIS IRON BVA aay. geneneancnnscsasenacerece 13,953 5,417 3,488 Lye 3,226 8,94 
Mia eee ee oe roe re 8,201 3,69 | 2,050 902 1,558 4,91 
1 EKER (2h, rc occootendbconanonsetoaseccotee ila 1,726 1,438 920 1,668 4,03 

SASKATCHEWAN ......00000000.... 9,481 3,768 2,102 (| 323) 2,288 7,62 
Ia lee eee pe ree ton wae im 5,769 2,654 i eAitil 692 iL Pe 4,54 
Pémale see Bee il Ja! 891 631 1,076 3,08 

ATSB BRET Ate eern cnt eee 21,517 9,029 Saal 3,694 5,093 10,18 
Males. siescnteee eee Smee 6,193 2,240 2,109 2,635 Sse 
Remalereae S32 ees 8,340 2,836 1,501 1,585 2,418 4,83 

BRUGISEeCOLUMBTAG se 53,671 19,129 10,017 9,841 14,684 34,05 
IM al Cheeremerec res sek bit) Mamenr ees 35,647 13,902 G18 6,417 i513) 20a 
efi all Cerra ee 18,024 S277 3,244 3,424 6,129 NB 


* The bulk of the cases in this group were on claim from 27-39 weeks. 
Note: Values less than 50 subject to relatively large sampling variability. 
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Health Recrea- 
and tion Tobacco 
Trans- Personal and and 
Total Food Housing Clothing portation Care Reading Alcohol 


—Prices 
able F-1—Total and Main Components of the Consumer Price Index 
. 





(1961 = 100) 

65—Year . 107.9 113.0 
166—Year ; : 1120 116.5 

117.6 192.5 

1211 127.4 

124.5 133.6 
3969—November..............-. 127.4 128.8 126.9 126.3 121.8 136.4 128.5 126.3 
| Decembet..............-. 127.9 129.8 12736 126.4 122.0 136.8 (284 126.3 
770 tana ee ae 1282 130.1 128.1 125.5 1227 136.8 128.0 126.5 
| February sce... 128.5 131.3 128.3 125.1 12375 137.7 129.0 126.5 
| Matchis ccc: 128.9 130.5 129.2 126.0 124.0 137-7 129.5 126.5 
| Apuilee ee: 129.7 131.5 129.8 126.8 124.6 139.3 129.6 126.5 
| Mia ne en es 129.6 130.3 130.4 126.8 124.8 139.8 130.1 126.5 
| Tone...+ 7 129.9 130.9 130.7 126.9 125.1 139.8 130.3 126.5 

uly Nee a, . 130.5 131.6 latins 126.9 12522 139.8 132.4 126.5 
ANI@UStH te on ee 130.5 131.9 131.5 126.2 125.3 140.2 1325 126.4 
| September........... 130.2 130.0 131.8 127.0 125.3 140.1 133.0 126.4 
| October........ 130.3 35 132.8 128.2 1252 141.2 133.1 126.4 | 
| Novembet............ 130.3 12755 133.3 128.4 [25:8 140.8 133.7 126.4 | 
; 
(1949 = 100) 
November......... 168.3* 


‘For an interim period the all-items index only will be published on both the 1961 and the 1949 base. 
Note: 1957 weighted. Calculated by the Prices Division, DBS. 





fable F-2—Consumer Price Indexes for Regional Cities of Canada—November, 1970 





Re- 

Health crea- Tobacco 
All-Items Trans- and tion and 
a ; porta- Personal and Alco- 
Nov. 70 Oct. 70 Nov. 69 Food Housing Clothing tion Care Reading hol 

2 ss 

(1961 = 100) 

“<1, U@VOvaSs ING al oe cosceceonsoesconeara: 121.0 Ale 120.0 Vika 116.0 Sian 116.7 Sy! Vi7e2 143.9 
BAER ReUK Meee meee ee ete nes cence: aesiyaeee 124.8 124.3 122.0 127.6 119.4 126.1 119.8 144.0 Sie2 127.6 
SyeiT lig 9 R63 0 a ee es 123.9 123.4 DIES 128.7 116.4 128-7) itil 136.1 131.0 126.3 
BOT UCCAL Ate eee ee oe ee ne 124.1 123.6 122.8 12333 117.6 125.6 125.9 133.0 140.4 128.2 
BTA Ae ee ose atts enue web esewsers 127.6 WES 125.4 (PP? PANT 131.9 126.7 142.4 136.9 131.9 
“? QIPOIANIS he sand ede ore tere on dee eer onenane ess 12753 TEA 126.1 126.2 121.6 isle? [S25 141.2 129.1 130.2 
OY VIDIRT OY SIR ere ee ae caneesearcdes Sacemeonmee ee 126.9 ip2rhe 125.4 27S) 116.5 135.6 129.9 148.4 136.5 128.6 
rs KATO OM-ICO IMac. eceieeece ee 121.8 12251 Piles 126.6 114.3 129.2 Wve, 128.5 130.7 12a 
Boamonton-Calgary.....:.......-------- 126.1 27 12352 129.8 119.4 128.0 122.2 145.2 35.7, 124.1 
BEA C OUV Closet aetestassceatin ee cee one eee 123.9 oes 120.1 He aes 118.6 128.7 ee, S524 2522. 3:4 


Ns. 


Note: Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare actual levels of prices as 
between cities, 
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G—Strikes and 


Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada is compiled by the Economics and Research Branch of the Canada Department ¢ 
Labour on the basis of reports from the Canada Manpower Division, Department of Manpower and Immigration. The first three tables i 
this section cover strikes and lockouts that amount to ten or more man-days. The number of workers involved includes all workers reporte 
on strike or locked out, whether or not they all belonged to the union directly involved in the disputes leading to the work stoppages 
Workers indirectly affected, such as those laid off as a result of a work stoppage, are not included. 


Table G-1—Strikes and Lockouts, 1965-1970 


Month or Year 


*1970—January....:c..0.c-2-0.00.-0500- 
ae OLUA ly erento ree 


*Preliminary. 


Septein Dera ee terse eee eee ee eee 
Octobereeeee ee 


Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Yea 





Strikes and 


Lockouts 

Beginning 

During Strikes 

Month and Workers 
or Year Lockouts Involved 


Table G-2—Strikes and Lockouts, by Industry, 
December 1970, (Preliminary) 


Industry 


In Effect During Month 
Number 
Begin- Strikes 





ning and 
During Lock- Workers Man- 
Month outs’ Involved Days 


Manitactunin ane 
Construction = 


Services ann es 
Public administration.............. 


ALLE INDUSTRIES ose 


3 32 32,685 407,090 
1 2 129 2,580 
= 5 L157 17,600 
2 8 178 2,970 
2 i 296 2,590 
8 54 34,445 432,830 


218 


501 171,870 
617 411,459 
522 252,018 
582 2235502 
595 306,799 
67 11,719 
57 8,428 
70 135551 
68 16,619 
97 50,469 
101 88,938 
94 72,736 
119 98,037 
111 70,835 
73 45,437 
77 44,111 
72 39,678 
54 34,445 


Duration in Man-Days 





Per cent c¢ 
Estimate 
Workin 


Man-Days Tim 


2,349,870 0.1 
5,178,170 0.3 
3,974,760 0.2 
5,082,730 0.3 
8,057,060 0.4 
138,290 0.1 
102,840 0.0 
120,990 0.0 
166,060 0.1 
633,900 0.4 
1,263,830 0.9 
1,112,920 0.7 
1,153,680 0.7 
675,320 0.4 
637,850 0.4 
780,070 0.5 
724,190 0.5 
432,830 0.2 


Table G-3—Strikes and Lockouts, by Jurisdictior 
December 1970, (Preliminary) 


Jurisdiction 


In Effect During Montt 
Number 
Begin- Strikes 





ning and 
During Lock- Workers Mar 
Month outs Involved Day 


1 1 65 ii; 
= 1 64 1,41 
1 9 2,884 3339 
4 25 29,708 368, 1° 
== 1 750 16, 5( 
= 1 40 88 
» 15 918 10,64 
1 16 1] 

8 54 34,445 432,8: 
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Beutaccuring 
(00D 

| 

'Weldwood of Canada 
‘Weldwood of Canad 
| (Canim Lake S/M & 
' Plywood Div.), 
peter, BG 


: 
| 


Finlay Forest Industries, 
Mackenzie, Bie 
| 


Union 


Woodworkers 
Loc. 1-424 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Woodworkers 
Loc. 1-424 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


SENTING AND PUBLISHING 


The Windsor Star, 
,Windsor, Ont. 


| 
{ 


RIMARY METALS 


, 


Aluminum Co. of 
i Canada Ltd., 
Becomond, B.C. 


[ETAL FABRICATING 

| 

| Hawker Siddeley Canadian 
_ Bridge Div., 

Windsor, Ont. 


Three unions 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Steelworkers 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Steelworkers 
Loc. 2471 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


RANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT 


General Motors of Canada, 
Ste-Thérése Ouest, Qué. 


General Motors of Canada 
& subsidiaries, 
Various locations, Ont. 


Motor Coach Industries 
me Ltd., 

Winnipeg, Man. 
‘ILECTRICAL PRODUCTS 


Franklin Mfg. Co. Ltd., 
Galt, Ont. 


John Inglis Co. Ltd., 
Stoney Creek, Ont. 


Auto Workers 
Moc ulGs (Cle) 


Auto Workers 
various locals 
(CLC) 


Machinists 
Loc. 1953 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Machinists 
Loc. 1246 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Auto Workers 
Loc. 525 (CLC) 


Workers 
Involved Dec. 


299 


190 


125 


100 


500 


2,300 


23,500 


750 


375 


407 


Duration in 


Man-Days 

Accu- 

mulated 
990 3,980 
380 380 
1,750 L750 
2,200 4,900 
6,500 6,500 
29,900 156,400 


305,500 1,598,600 


16,500 33,000 


4,500 65,270 


3,660 30,530 


Starting 
Date 


Termination 
Date 


Nov. 17 
Deca. 7 


Dec. 11 
Dec. 16 


Decww 
Dec. 18 


Dec. 14 


Apr. 11 
pecs 17, 


Aug. 27 
Dec. 14 
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ible G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, December 1970 (Preliminary) 


Major Issues 


Result 


Renewal of collective agreement 
—74¢ an hr. increas over 3 years 
plus any increase that coast union 
may have received, thus complete 
parity. 


Alleged grievances over living 
conditions and shifts scheduling 
—Return of workers. 


Wages, vacations, holiday pay, 
pensions, medical coverage, con- 
tract wording—$43. a week in- 
crease spread over 3 years. 


Failure to negotiate a new agree- 
ment— 


Wages, working conditions— 


Wages, other matters—Wage in- 
creases, other improved benefits. 


Wages, other benefits— Wage in- 
creases, other improved benefits. 


Breakdown of negotiations— 


Wages, fringe benefits, grievance 
procedures, length of agreement 
—93¢ an hr. increase over 33 
month agreement; 3 weeks vaca- 
tion after 8 years, other improved 
benefits. 


Wages—Return of workers. 
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Table G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, December 1970 (Preliminary) (Cont, 


Industry 
Employer 


Location 


Electric Storage Battery, 
Mississauga, Ont. 


Northern Electric Co. Ltd., 
Bramalea, Ont. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
MANUFACTURING 


Johnson, Matthey & 
Mallory, 
Etobicoke, Ont. 


Union 





Transportation and Utilities 


TRANSPORTATION 


W. J. Mowat Ltd., 
Toronto, London and 
Hamilton, Ont. 


COMMUNICATION 


Québec-Téléphone, 
Various locations, Québec. 


POWER, GAS AND WATER 


Consumers Gas Co. Ltd., 
Various locations, Ontario. 





Service 
HEALTH AND WELFARE 


Victoria Hospital, 
London, Ont. 


*Federal jurisdiction. 


220 


Workers 


Duration in 
Man-Days 


Involved Dec. 


Accu- 


mulated 


Starting 
Date 


Termination 


Date 


Major Issues 


Result 








RULES wocsol2 180 3,960 12,060 Sept. 28 Not reported— 

(AFL-CIO/CLC) get 

WEY Loch 531 2,890 11,560 66,470 Nov. 4 Wages, fringe benefits—16% was 

(Ind.) Decaua/ increase over 30 month contrac 
other improved benefits. 

CLC-directly 300 6,600 9,900 Nov. 16 Plant closure clause— 

chartered ant 

Specialized 148 3,260 4,890 Nov. 16 Dismissal of an employee— 

Parcel Delivery = 

& Handlers Union 

LB.E.W. 425 1,700 6,380 Nov. 14 Fringe benefits—9% wage 1 

Loc. 2200 Dec. 7 crease in 1971, 6% in 1972; oth 

(AFL-CIO/CLC) improvements. 

Chemical Workers 560 12,320 18,480 Nov. 16 Wages, fringe benefits— 

Loc. 161 a 

(AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Service Employees 150 150 150 Dec. 14 Alleged grievances over workit 

Loc. 220 Dec. 15 conditions and the suspension | 


(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


16 workers—Return of worket 
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News briefs 


M@ Federal and provincial laws concerning equal pay 
for men and women for work of equal value show “a 
substantial degree of compliance” with an International 
Labour Organization Convention, according to a study 
by the Canada Department of Labour. The study, titled 
“Equal Remuneration for Work of Equal Value,” ex- 
amines the present legislation, both federal and provin- 
cial, and indicates what action is required in each juris- 
diction to achieve full conformity with the ILO Conven- 
tion. 


All jurisdictions in Canada, except the Yukon, have 
endorsed by legislative measures the main requirement 
of the convention, which is to promote and ensure the 
application of the principle of equal remuneration. 
Three provinces—Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island 
and Nova Scotia—set lower rates of minimum wages 
for women than for men, despite having equal pay 
legislation in their statutes. No two jurisdictions have 
exactly the same legislative wording to define the con- 
cept of “equal pay for equal work,” and rationalizing 
the inconsistencies in this area may also delay Canada’s 
ratification of the Convention. 


The study states in a foreword, that Canada will eventu- 
ally seek to discharge its international obligation to en- 
sure the full application of the principle over a period 
of time, through action taken at both the provincial and 
federal levels. “There is still much to be done in order 
to fully achieve in practice the principles of the con- 
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vention,” commented Labour Minister Bryce Mackase\ 
““Meanwhile, the federal Government will be consultin 
with the provinces with a view to ultimate ratification,’ 


The study is the second of a series. The first dealt wit 
minimum age for employment. Copies of the study a1 
available from the International Labour Affairs Brancl 
Canada Department of Labour, Ottawa 4. 


@ The federal Government began on 1 February 197 
to pay 50 per cent of the Medicare premiums paid t 
federal employees working in those provinces that ley 
monthly premiums (Ontario, Alberta, and British Cc 
lumbia). This first phase did not affect federal employee 
in Manitoba and Saskatchewan. 


On April 1, the federal Government will pay 50 ps 
cent of the provincial monthly premiums, or 25 per cet 
of the projected provincial share of per capita costs ¢ 
Medicare, whichever is the greater. This will result 1 
increased payments for federal employees in Saskatch« 
wan, Manitoba, Québec, New Brunswick, Nova Scott 
Prince Edward Island and Newfoundland. The preset 
insurance plan will continue to operate in the Yuko 
and Northwest Territories until territorial Medica 
comes into operation. 
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| Labour Minister Bryce Mackasey and Canadian 
abour Congress President Donald MacDonald in Jan- 
ary visited the campus of the Inter-American Institute 
yr Labour Studies at Cuernavaca, Mexico, where the 
‘anadian Labour Congress and the Canadian Interna- 
onal Development Agency are assisting in the con- 
truction of additions to the school (LG, Feb., p. 79). 
‘he project will provide a classroom building, a dormi- 
ory and a library. Mr. Mackasey said that he was 
leased to visit the construction site to learn at first hand 
he contribution that the CLC project will make to 
vbour education in Latin America. He noted also the 
mportant assistance given to the project by the Canadi- 
n Government through the Canadian International 
Jevelopment Agency. 
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Donald MacDonald and Bryce Mackasey at Cuernavaca 


H Employees at two Ontario companies have accepted 
wage freezes. An 18-month wage freeze was agreed to 
by employees at Canadian Acme Screw and Gear Ltd. 
and Monroe Acme Ltd., Toronto. Local 984 of the 
United Auto Workers agreed to an 18-month extension 
of the former contract, effective from 25 January 1971 
to 25 July 1972. The agreement covers 870 employees. 
The continuing hourly wage rates are $2.79 for a la- 
bourer and $3.74 for an electrician. The company had 
originally wanted a three-year freeze and had threatened 
to close the plant, saying that it could not afford any 
increase in its costs because of reduced business. 


At Dunlop Canada Ltd. in Whitby, employees accepted 
a 12-month extension of their former contract, effective 
from | June 1971 to 31 May 1972. The agreement covers 
520 employees. The production employees at the plant 
are represented by Local 494, United Rubber, Cork, 
Linoleum and Plastic Workers of America. The current 
rates to be maintained are $3.15 an hour for a sweeper 
and $4.09 an hour for an electrician. 
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@ The Canadian Railway Labour Association executive 
for 1971 is shown in the accompanying photograph. The 
CRLA represents all of Canada’s organized railwaymen. 
Seated left to right are: J.C. Walsh, Representative, 
United Association of Journeymen and Apprentices of 
the Plumbing and Pipe Fitting Industry of the United 
States and Canada; W.C.Y. McGregor, CRLA Chair- 
man, and International Vice-President, Brotherhood of 
Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees; Peter Carew, 
CRLA Executive Secretary. Standing are: Harold 
Stockdale, Representative, Brotherhood of Railroad 
Signalmen; A.M. Hopper, CN System Federation 
Chairman, Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Em- 
ployees, D.N. Secord, President, Canadian Brotherhood 
of Railway, Transport and General Workers; and G.C. 
Gale, Canadian Vice-President, United Transportation 
Union. Absent: J.F. Walter, CRLA Vice-Chairman, 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. 
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@ An increase of $1.40 an hour spread over two yez 
has been won for tradesmen working on new constructi 
for four companies in British Columbia. The agreeme 
was signed in December between Local 1-217 of t 
International Woodworkers of America and Forest I 
dustrial Relations, bargaining agents for the constructi 
companies. 


The increase will give the qualified tradesmen $6.04 
hour on | January 1972. Helpers and improvers w 
receive an increase of $1.10 an hour over two yea 
retroactive to 15 June 1970. Wage rates for improve 
on | January 1972 will be $4.92 an hour, and thc 
for helpers will climb to $4.62 an hour. The contré 
contains also new seniority provisions, new away-fro! 
home living cost provisions, new car mileage rates ai 
an agreement that the company will supply eye prote 
tion on all jobs “except in the case of welding a1 
burning.” The union claims that the increase given 
the tradesmen is one of the largest ever negotiated 
the history of the [WA. 
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Accountants, engineers, scientists and other profes- 
onals are having as much trouble finding positions as 
ue-collar workers, says the Technical Service Council, 
Toronto-based, non-profit placement service operated 
industry. Jobs for such professionals have plummeted 
30 per cent in the last year, while the number of 
b hunters has increased by 17 per cent, according to 
survey of 1,400 companies across Canada. 


espite the increase in job hunters, employers report 
ifficulty filling openings for men with five to 15 years 
f experience. Starting salaries range from $10,000 to 
5.000. Most firms are insisting on experience in their 
wn industry or specialty, and they expect the new 
ployee to require little training. Rising costs have 
ncouraged companies not to compromise, and many 
nior positions are still open for from three to six 
onths. 


anadian industry has few openings for holders of 
h.D. and M.Sc. degrees in engineering and science, 
Ithough they are being graduated in near-record 
umbers. A Council survey of 419 current jobs for 
xperienced engineers and scientists shows that only 22 
equire advanced degrees. “Experience is more impor- 
ant to most employers than an advanced degree,” ac- 
ording to N.A. Macdougall, General Manager of the 
ouncil. Of 101 current openings for electrical engineers, 
nly one requires an advanced degree, while one other 
referred it. Even in electronics, a field which is fast- 
hanging, none of the 27 jobs surveyed required an M.Sc. 
r Ph.D., although three employers preferred one. Other 
ields surveyed showed a similar limited interest, al- 
hough 14 civil engineering jobs, mainly with consulting 
engineering firms, preferred a Master’s degree for 
slient-contact positions. In all cases, the employer re- 
juired directly applicable experience in addition to the 
degree. 


Most employers will consider a man with an M.Sc. for 
a job requiring only a B.A. Personality, motivation and 
experience will play a greater part in his choice than 
a second degree. They have more reservations about 
holders of Ph.D. degrees. They consider them research- 
oriented, and often are reluctant to hire them for other 
types of work. Companies think they can obtain more 
useful industrial experience for the same salary. 


“T wouldn’t know what to do with a Ph.D. We've never 
had one on our staff,” says a typical employer. A mining 
executive says, “We want geologists who can find ore, 
not look at books and write technical papers.” There 
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is nothing to suggest that a Ph.D. is better at finding ore 
than a B.A. Employers also complain that the Ph.D. 
is narrow and not trained in interdisciplinary techniques. 


Postgraduate training may make a man less saleable 
in today’s job market. The TSC advises Bachelor’s and 
Master’s in engineering and science who are having 
trouble finding jobs against taking further postgraduate 
training. It may be preferable to take a sub-professional 
job to get one’s foot in the door, rather than to take 
advanced training that is in even less demand. 


@ Robert Stewart of Halifax is the new President of 
the Canadian Construction Association, succeeding R. 
G. Saunders of Vancouver. Mr. Stewart is President of 
Cameron Contracting Ltd. of Halifax, a company with 
which he has been associated since 1953. He has been 
in turn a provincial vice-president, a director, and a 
national vice-president of the CCA. Born in Shediac, 
N.B., in 1923, Stewart received his early schooling in 
Yarmouth, N.S., and attended Westmount High School 
in Montreal. After service in the RCAF, he graduated 
from McGill University as a civil engineer in 1949. 


Robert Stewart 





@ A week-long labour education school for women 
only, sponsored jointly by the Canadian Labour Congress 
and the Québec Federation of Labour, was held from 
March 14 to 19 at St. Donat de Montcalm, north of 
Montreal. Jean-Jacques Jauniaux, Québec Education 
Director for the CLC, said that the idea for such an 
undertaking has been developing for several years. 


“The number of female trade unionists keeps growing 
and will soon reach 50 per cent of the total organized 
labour force,” Mr. Jauniaux said. “In spite of this, very 
few women are ever elected to fill administrative offices 
in the labour movement. With these seminars, we hope 
to get women workers more interested in union matters, 
and better able to share in the decisions affecting their 
lives and careers.” Jauniaux pointed out that mixed 
classes usually contain only one or two women for every 
20 men. “Obviously under such conditions you cannot 
expect women to express themselves and participate 
as freely as they would wish,” he said. 


“There is no intention to initiate a policy of segregation 
of the sexes within the labour movement; in fact, all 
other CLC-sponsored courses remain on a mixed basis,” 
he said. “We simply hope that after a while the number 
of women attending mixed courses will rise consider- 
ably; and that we can then discontinue the women-only 
schools. We hope that, as a result, there will be an 
increase in the number of women elected to higher 
offices or appointed to staff positions within the labour 
movement.” 


Two other schools, both co-educational, were held at 
the same location in February and March. The curricu- 
lum was the same for all three schools: grievance proce- 
dure; labour legislation; collective bargaining; parlia- 
mentary procedure; structure of labour; workmen’s 
compensation and unemployment insurance legislation; 
political action; and sociology. The only difference be- 
tween the three schools is that most of the courses at 
the women’s school were led by women instructors; and 
the instruction ended with a one-day seminar during 
which the students discussed the problems facing organ- 
ized working women. 
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@ Wage parity for women has been won at Swift Can 
dian Co. Ltd. under the terms of a new collective agre 
ment. The new agreement, effective 4 January 197 
covers Swift packing house workers in Vancouver, Ei 
monton, Winnipeg, Toronto and Moncton, and wi 
signed three months ahead of the expiry date for tk 
old agreements 


Increases for women are: 95 cents an hour, with 40 cen’ 
of it to begin immediately; and up to $1 an hour fe 
some employees. Increases for men range from 84 cen 
to 97 cents an hour, depending on skills. The averag 
wage rate, including the first increases of January 197 
will be $3.85 an hour. A cost of living escalator claus 
is incorporated in the agreement, and it provides fc 
an increase of 1 cent an hour for each 0.5 per ceg 
increase in the Consumer Price Index, if the index climk 
by 5 per cent above the level of March 1971 and fe 
each year thereafter. Changes in the pension plan wi 
now give a minimum pension of $5 a month for eac 
year of service for employees retiring after January | 
1971 


@ Eighty-nine per cent of university and college st 
dents who looked for paid summer employment in 197 
were successful in finding jobs for at least part ¢ 
the summer, according to a survey made by the De 
partment of Manpower and Immigration. Of those wh 
found work, 57 per cent worked for two to four month: 
21 per cent for one to two months; 13 per cent for mot 
than four months; and 7 per cent for less than on 
month. Earnings averaged $960 per student. In 197( 
62 per cent of the students found work in private ir 
dustry, compared with 72 per cent in 1969. Governmen 
at all levels in 1970 provided work for 30 per cent ¢ 
the students, while educational institutions provided 
for 6 per cent of them. The remaining students surveye 
did not indicate in which sector they worked. 


@ The conciliation services offered by the Canada De 
partment of Labour in 1970 brought about peaceft 
settlements in 92 per cent of the disputes referred t 
the Department from enterprises within federal jurisdic 
tion, Labour Minister Bryce Mackasey reported in a 
address to students of the Faculty of Business, Universit 
of Calgary, in February. Mr. Mackasey said that conci 
lation officers and conciliation boards between thet 
ended 121 disputes, thereby obviating any need fe 
strike action. The 121 disputes concerned more tha 
21,000 workers. 
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Retired employees of the Ontario Government have 
en given an increase of 2 per cent a year in their 
EBions as of 1 January 1971. About 4,300 former 
aployees, who retired before 1970, or their dependents, 
Il qualify. Each retired employee will receive an addi- 
mal 2 per cent of his pension compounded for each 
ar in retirement. The maximum benefit will be a 50 
‘t cent increase in pensions for those who retired in 
50 or earlier. Similar pension increases have been 
ven to retired Ontario teachers. The Ontario Govern- 
3 raised the minimum annual pension to $2,100 or 
050 for widows in 1969. The new increase will apply 
| the original entitlement, but the beneficiaries will 
tinue to receive the supplement if their recalculated 
ensions fall below those levels. The changes do not 
ovide for a future automatic increase related to the 
ist of living index, but the Government is considering 
{ditional recommendations on funding and benefits of 
§ pension program. 


] 


_ The Jacques-Cartier Typographical Union, Local 
15, of Montreal, affiliated with the Quebec Federation 
f Labour, celebrated its centennial in 1970. It is one 
f the oldest French-speaking unions in the Province 
f Québec. 


he union was formed by a group of French-speaking 
pographers in January 1870, and has been affiliated 
ith the Typographers’ International Union ever since. 
he members were following the example of their En- 
lish-speaking fellow workers who, some time before, 
ad formed their own local. Among the pioneers of the 
roject were Peter Crosby, then Chief Editor of the 
daily News and of the Transcript, and Pierre Giffard, 
ypographer and foreman at L’Etendard. Mr. Trefilé 
joulanger, who later became president of La Presse, 
lso attended the first meeting of the founders. 





Vhen Local 145 was founded, working conditions for 
ypographers were particularly difficult. [t was not un- 
ommon to find 14-year-old children in the shops. In 
890, a typographer still earned only $6.00 to $7.00 for 
. 60-hour week. Today the Jacques-Cartier Typograph- 
cal Union has 600 members, approximately half of 
vhom are employed by the Montreal dailies La Presse 
ind Montréal-Matin. 
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Carol Lutes 


@ Carol Lutes has been appointed Co-ordinator of 
Equal Employment Opportunities by the Public Service 
Commission of Canada. The creation of such an office 
was one of the major recommendations contained in 
a report prepared for the Commission by Kathleen 
Archibald—Sex and the Public Service (LG, Nov. 1970, 
p. 784). 


With the appointment of Miss Lutes, the Commission 
aims to develop plans that will help women further their 
careers. She will report directly to one of the three 
Commissioners of the Public Service Commission and 
conduct a series of studies on which to base programs 
and prepare recommendations for the Commission’s 
consideration. Miss Lutes, who was public affairs direc- 
tor for the Ottawa Citizen, joined the newspaper in 1962 
as a staff writer and in 1965 was appointed assistant 
women’s editor. 
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Labour relations around the world 





@ The Metal Trades Committee of the International 
Labour Organization has asked the Governing Body of 
the ILO to make a study of the social impact of multi- 
national corporations in the metal trades “in the fields 
of human resources (especially in the area of income 
maintenance and training), conditions of work and life 
and industrial relations, in line with the social principles 
developed by the ILO.” This recommendation came 
from a meeting of the Metal Trades Committee held 
at Geneva in January. This 9th session of the Committee 
was attended by 220 representatives from 27 countries. 


The Committee asked also that the ILO, in co-operation 
with other international bodies, make studies of health 
risks in the metal trades, and set up general interna- 
tional standards in the field. The committee said that 
it is necessary to “protect the health of the workers in 
the metal trades against pollution of the workplace, in 
particular through gas, radiation, noise, dust, spreading 
particles, an bad climatic and light conditions,” and 
through the use of such materials as lead, beryllium, 
manganese and cadmium. 


The Canadian delegation to the meeting was headed 
by Government delegate K.P. DeWitt, Assistant Direc- 
tor, Labour Management Consultation Branch, Canada 
Department of Labour. The other Government delegate 
was W. Davy, Director, Industrial Training Branch, 
Ontario Department of Labour. The employer delegates 
were: J.-P. Villeneuve, President, Volcano Ltée, 
Montréal, and E.W. Greenslade, Director of Personnel 
and Industrial Relations, Westeel-Rosco, Toronto. The 
worker delegates were: Aldo Caluori, International As- 
sociation of Machinists and Aerospace Workers, Pont 
Viau, Qué., and Antoine Potvin, President, Fédération 
des Travailleurs de la Métallurgie des Mines et des 
Produits Chimiques, Arvida, Qué. 
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@ The United States has a new Railroad Safety A 
that was signed into law by President Nixon in Octob 
The Act gives the Secretary of Transportation authori 
to set up and police standards, empowers him to cont 
shipment of hazardous material, and gives him authori 
over grade crossings and railroad rights-of-way. 


The Act established a central reporting system for ha 
ardous materials accidents to provide technical data a1 
advice to communities and carrier to meet any emé¢ 
gencies. Commenting on the Act, Secretary of Tran 
portation John Volpe said: “For the first time the fede 
al Government has the authority to move directly a1 
swiftly to prevent accidents or to take corrective acti 
if they occur. In addition to the problems of movi 
hazardous materials, the Department of Transportatic 
will be able to make a determined effort to elimina 
grade crossing accidents that took the lives of more thé 
1,500” persons in 1969. 


@ About 1,600,000 U.S. workers will receive pay i 
creases amounting to $324,000,000 a year through ¢ 
increase in the federal minimum wage effective Februai 
1. The increase from $1.45 an hour to $1.60 will app 
to employees of small retail or service establishment 
laundries, dry cleaners, hotels, motels, restaurant 
schools, non-federal hospitals, and nursing homes. Othe 
in the work-force are already covered by the $1. 
minimum under the federal Fair Labor Standards A¢ 
The exception is in agriculture, where the minimum 
$1.30 an hour. 
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The aggregate membership of trade unions in Britain 
the end of 1969 was approximately 10,302,000, reports 
e Ministry of Employment and Productivity. This 
mber was 268,000 or 2.7 per cent more than the 1968 
tal. 


e number of males in unions at the end of 1969 was 
841,000, up 1.7 per cent from 1968. And the number 

females was 2,460,000, up 6.0 per cent from 1968. 
e total of 10,302,000 included 53,000 members in 
anches in the Irish Republic and 7,000 in other 
ranches outside Britain. 


| 

it the end of 1969 there was a total of 508 unions; 
72 of these had fewer than 1,000 members each, and 
acluded 212 with fewer than 500 members each. These 
maller unions accounted for less than one per cent of 
ae total membership of all unions. In contrast, the 24 
irgest unions, each with 100,000 or more members, 
ccounted for 73.4 per cent of total membership. Nine 
nions had more than 250,000 members each, for a total 
f 5,684,000—or 55.2 per cent of the combined union 
aembership. The report shows also that, although trade 
nion membership increased over the last 10 years by 
‘bout 7.1 per cent, the number of separate unions de- 
lined by about 24 per cent. 


I The Alliance for Labor Action reports that about 
000 workers have been organized into its affiliated 
1on-AFL-CIO unions in the Atlanta, Georgia area since 
September 1969. The Alliance has won 40 of 60 
ertification votes and others are pending. The ALA 
eported also that, in the first 12 months of its existence, 
t contributed more than $1,000,000 to 20 national and 
~ommunity organizations in the United States. The ALA 
s composed of the United Auto Workers, the Brother- 
100d of Teamsters, the National Council of the Distri- 
sutive Workers of America, and the International 
Chemical Workers’ Union (LG, Aug. 1970, p. 549). 





HB Heinz O. Vetter, President of the German trade 
union federation (DGB), was elected President of the 
European Confederation of Free Trade Unions in the 
Community on December 10 in Brussels. He succeeds 
André Kloos, President of the Netherlands trade union 
federation (NVV), who has now become Chairman of 
the Dutch television service (VARA). The ECFTU Ex- 
ecutive Board, which took the decision, welcomed also 
the EEC proposals for economic and monetary union, 
on condition that sufficient guarantees are given to 
ensure democratic control, and that the trade union 
organizations obtain the same rights on the European 
level as on the national level. 
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H Government fiscal policies to help create productive 
employment were the subject of a January meeting of 
economists at the International Labour Office in Geneva. 
The economists discussed the role of fiscal tools includ- 
ing tax structures, subsidies and exchange and interest 
rates in influencing such factors as the relative prices 
of capital and labour, patterns of production and con- 
sumption, exports, and needs of rural areas. Their con- 
clusions are being embodied in a report that will be 
used to inform governments of the fiscal policies open 
to them, to emphasize the importance of employment 
criteria in national and international development 
planning and research, and to guide the future work 
of the ILO in this field. 


M@ Nearly 31,000,000 American women—43 per cent of 
working-age women 16 years of age or older—were em- 
ployed or looking for work in January 1970, reports the 
New York State Department of Labor. Fifty years 
ago—the same year that U.S. women gained the right 
to vote—8,200,000 women, 23 per cent of working-age 
women, were in the labour force. Almost three out of 
five women in the labour force were 35 years of age 
or older, and two out of five were 45 years old or over. 
The median age was 39 in 1969. 


@ An international meeting on the use of audio-visual 
media for labour education is being held from April 27 
to 29 in Esbjerg, Denmark. Organized by the Interna- 
tional Labour Film Institute, the meeting’s purpose is 
to increase the use being made of these media. Repre- 
sentatives of trade unions will be able to view and 
acquire films, slides, film-strips and other audio-visual 
aids for their own use. The Institute, which is closely 
connected with the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions, acts as an international centre for the 
collection and dissemination of films and audio-visual 
material for trade unions. 


H@ The United States has a new Safety and Health Act 
that authorizes the federal Government to set out and 
enforce occupational safety and health standards appli- 
cable to all businesses dealing in interstate commerce. 
About 55,000,000 workers will be affected. The Act 
authorizes loans to aid small businesses in complying 
with the standards; requires federal agencies to have 
occupational safety and health programs consistent with 
the standards developed; authorizes establishment of a 
National Commission on State Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Laws to report by 31 July 1972; and provides for 
an Assistant Secretary of Labor for Occupational 
Safety and Health. 
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A national industrial conference in Ottawa on the build- 


ing and construction industry, results of a study of com- 
pany housing, a U.S. study of accident-prone women in 
industry, a new kind of industrial college, and the ap- 
pointment of a woman immigration agent for Manitoba 
were some of the topics reported in The Labour Gazette 
of April 1921. 


@ At the request of the National Joint Conference 
Board of the Building and Construction Industry in Can- 
ada, the Minister of Labour convened a national indus- 
trial conference in Ottawa on 3 May 1921. Discussed 
at the conference were: existing conditions in the in- 
dustry; the shortage of dwelling, commercial and public 
buildings; the seasonal nature of the industry and possi- 
ble methods of regulation; development of technical 
training; factors in building costs; efficiency and its 
relation to production and hours of labour; wages and 
their relation to cost of living; distribution of labour, 
unemployment insurance, industrial safety; and the 
development of joint industrial councils. 


@ Results of a study on housing by employers in the 
United States were released by the United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. The investigation, covering manu- 
facturing and mining towns, chose 213 companies as 
representative of all employers providing housing ac- 
commodation for their workers. The companies em- 
ployed 462,991 men, of whom 160,645 or 34.4 per cent 
were housed by their employers. 


Company housing dates from the time when industry 
passed from the home to the factory. In the early part 
of the 19th century, “many colonial iron masters ruled 
with almost feudal sway over a neighbouring settlement 
of their labourers and country people, and such enter- 
prises often became the nucleus of a permanent village.” 


The main reason for a housing policy was the impossi- 
bility of supplying homes for the workers in a new 
district by ordinary commercial methods. Although 
these settlements were common in mining communities, 
they became increasingly prevalent elsewhere as in- 
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dustry began moving away from the overcrowded cei 
tres. Apart from the motive of necessity, employe 
found that the creation of a company town ensured tl 
character and loyalty of their workers. “Tenants fi 
company houses,” the report stated, “are selected n 
because they are skilled, but on the basis of their indi 
pensability and of their faithful and loyal service wit 
the company.” 

} 


The advantages of company housing to the employe 
were many. It attracted a better class of workmen an 
reduced labour turnover; the improved living conditior 
made the workers more contented and efficient; an 
the company had more control of the labour situatio1 
and a better chance of presenting a good public image 


Rents of company houses were moderate and well withi 
the means of the low-paid wage earner; 68.6 per cer 
rented for less than $8 a month. The cost of housin 
to the employer was a low $383 for each employe 
house, although this amount did not include land c 
improvements. On his housing investment the employe 
received on the average a gross return of 8.3 per cent— 
percentage based on the original cost as reported b 
60 firms. The Pennsylvania coal companies, howeve 
obtained a gross annual revenue of 11 per cent on th 
total inventory value of the houses built by them fe 
their workers. Few employers used a formal written leas 
in letting company houses to the employees, occupatio 
being by “tenancy-at-will,” to be terminated by eithe 
party without notice. Where leases existed, they cor 
tained provisions that were stated to have a “poter 
influence in times of strikes.” 


@ The New York Bureau of Women in Industry unde! 
took a study of accidents among working women, cove 
ing the period from 1 June 1917 to 1 June 1918. On 
thousand accident cases in the metal, textile, clothing 
paper products and printing industries were reviewet 
Described in Safety Engineering for January 1921, th 
investigation showed that the highest percentage ¢ 
accidents occurred among the very young and inexper 
enced workers. Almost one half of those injured wer 
under the age of 21, and about 63 per cent were en 
ployed for less than a year. More than one half of th 
injured were receiving less than $10 a week. 


Married women, it was reported, were more acciden 
prone than their single counterparts. Although the 
made up only 10 per cent of the total number employe« 
they had 28 per cent of the accidents. It was thougl 
that fatigue played an important part, as these wome 
were breadwinners as well as homemakers. Ten per cet 
of the injured women were not actually at work, bi 
had been moving about at the workplace. 
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he greatest number of accidents were inflicted by ma- 
inery, for during World War I many women were 
oing machine work for the first time. The metal indus- 
‘ies led in machine accidents, a great number of them 
aused by power presses. Power sewing machines also 
vere responsible for a number of accidents, needle inju- 
ies often becoming more serious through neglect. In 
ae paper industry the machine that caused most acci- 
cents was the corner stayer; in the textile industry the 
yom, knitting machine and draw frame caused the 
eaviest toll. 


stumbling and falling accidents ranked next in number 

machine accidents, and represented about 17 per cent 
sf the whole—poor lighting, bad construction, obstacles, 
1igh heels and slippery floors being the direct causes of 
hese accidents. Less than | per cent of the accidents 
‘esulted from lifting heavy burdens, but this source of 
njury is often slow to develop and difficult to trace. 
i three cases, the hair of the women was caught, and 
n two instances, the hands were drawn in because of 
the gloves worn. Only 2 per cent of the accidents were 
attributed to clothing. 


| 


{In 100 personal interviews, half of the girls revealed 
that they were unable to return to work when their 
compensation period was over; others changed their 
type of work because the accident had made them 
apprehensive. The investigators who conducted the in- 
terviews subsequently recommended that safety training 
should play a greater part in industries where women 
are employed, that safety devices on all machines should 
be made foolproof, and that presses and sewing machine 
needles should be guarded. Fatigue was cited as the 
main reason for the accidents, however, and it was 
recommended that provision should be made for peri- 
odic rest periods, reduction of hours of work, and 
changes of processes. With these preventive measures, 
perfect machine guards and proper training in industry, 
the report concludes, “work accidents among women 
will take care of themselves.” 


@ Anew kind of industrial college was being construct- 
ed at Antioch, Yellow Springs, Ohio. The aim of the 
college was to create generalists rather than specialists 
in industry, and the aim of the courses was “to develop 
the capacity for initiative, self-reliance, sound judgment, 
and the ability to carry ultimate responsibility.” The 
courses were to cover all phases of administration in- 
cluding organization, personnel, management, account- 
ing and cost-keeping, and salesmanship. The program 
allowed the professional or technical student to spend 
half his time at school and half at practical work allied 
as closely as possible to the line of his calling. Students 
were to alternate between a month at school and a 
month at work. 
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Courses were to extend over a period of six years, and 
it was planned that provisions could be made for stu- 
dents to be self-supporting during the college course. 
Nearby industries provided part-time employment, and 
further plans called for the construction on campus of 
a factory building that would house small industries 
offering work to students. The school was to be support- 
ed mainly by tuition fees that would range from $200 
to $300 a year. 


The Labour Gazette quoted from a then recent article 
in the New York Post: “Antioch is blazing a new path 
in American education. Students, teachers and trustees 
will be pioneers together in working out its destiny. The 
entire country is being searched for a faculty of men 
and women who have the courage, vigor, originality and 
vision to bring these hopes to fruition.” 


@ The Manitoba Government was reported to be con- 
sidering the appointment of a woman immigration agent 
to personally select women in Britain for domestic service 
in the province. Half of her salary would be paid by 
the provincial Government, and half by the federal. A 
similar plan had been adopted by Saskatchewan. 











International unions 
relate maal-m-yegere lel (mel, 
employee independence 


Murray Cotterill is Public Relations Director (Canada) 
for the United Steelworkers of America, and Editor, 
Canadian Edition, of Steel Labor. He was for three years 
director of the political action committee of the former 
Canadian Congress of Labour. A former president of 
the Toronto and Lakeshore Labour Council for 10 years, 
he also served as personal representative in Western 
Canada for C. H. Millard, former Canadian Director 
of the United Steelworkers. Mr. Cotterill began working 
with the Steelworkers in 1940. He was one of the first 
21 public relations specialists in Canada to be granted 
accreditation by The Canadian Public Relations Soci- 
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by Murray Cotterill 


Are international unions blocking development of a1 
independent Canada? Or is membership in internationa 
unions a practical response by pragmatic Canadian: 
seeking personal independence in a world of global em 
ployers? 


In an article published in the November 1970 issue o 
The Labour Gazette—“The Struggle for Canadian La 
bour Autonomy”—Ed Finn, Research Director of the 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and Gen 
eral Workers, sees a struggle for Canadian union auton 
omy seething away within our country’s labour move 
ment. This, he explains, is part of a current nationalis 
fervour that requires Canadians to cut themselves loos« 
from what he calls “at best, a benevolent U.S. colonia 
lism.” 


Mr. Finn claims that international unions, which hi 
labels “American unions,” are already suffering fron 
the secession of locals. But he supports his claim bi 
some very selective evidence. He mentions three inter 
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ational unions that have lost some locals. In two of 
e cases, the secessions could be more accurately ex- 
lained as normal western Canadian antagonism to all 
ings eastern. 


e neglects the biggest secession story of all: That's 

he case of the Montreal transit workers who switched 
rom an international union to an all-Canadian union 
ome years back because, as some all-Canadian union- 
ts explained it, they would no longer have to “send 
heir dues to the States,’ and because they weren't 
etting satisfactory bargaining results. Most recently, 
hey’ve gone the whole hog and have seceded from the 
ll-Canadian union because they wanted to stop sending 
heir dues outside Quebec to Ottawa. 


es the fact that successful international unions have 
een steadily evolving separate Canadian administrative 
structures, despite the fact that the Canadian Labour 
Congress is encouraging such administrative autonomy, 
and despite recently repeated assurances from union 
leaders in the United States that their Canadian members 
can have such autonomy or independence with their 
blessing any time they want it, Mr. Finn stays unhappy. 
Sometime soon, he avidly predicts, there will be a “ti- 
tanic” struggle for “emancipation.” And even if union 
members do stay phlegmatically indifferent, he points 
to nationalist politicians standing by with laws in the 
hopper designed to goad Canadian unions into secession 
from international unions for their own good. 





With the greatest good will toward Mr. Finn and his 
spoiling for an all-out tussle with U.S. unionists, most 
Canadian union members aren’t seething or struggling 
over this issue. Their all-Canadian unions and their 
international unions are both growing steadily in size 
among that section of Canadian employees who can 
get away with collective bargaining under Canada’s 
rather one-sided labour laws. The recent spurt in all- 
Canadian unionism has taken place within the public 
service sector. But this hasn’t been at the expense of 
the international unions, which have continued to ex- 
pand within the private sector. National autonomy, in 
the form of separate Canadian administrative centers 
providing separate technical services under day-by-day 
direction by Canadian officers, is evolving steadily as 
a direct result of growing Canadian union size and 
effectiveness. 


The trouble with many ardent nationalists is that, for 
all their protestations against America and its corpora- 
tions, they view the world through U.S.-style managerial 
glasses—from the top down. In today’s managerial soci- 
ety, power always flows downward, never upward. It’s 
the head office that counts. The trademark is essential. 
This means that maple leaves or fleurs-de-lis must be 
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plastered vividly on every exposed surface. Furthermore, 
fraternization with the competition outside Canada or 
outside Québec is dangerously disloyal, particularly on 
the part of the susceptible masses who have not had 
the protective advantage of a university or classical 
college education. 


But most employees view economics, political science 
and the world about them from a different angle. They 
view them from the bottom up. They aren’t struggling 
for institutional autonomy. Their struggle is for personal 
autonomy. That requires, as in other industrialized lands, 
a steady job with enough pay after taxes to buy their 
families the standard of living dangled before them by 
their boss’s advertising agency and by the beautiful- 
people pushers in the mass media. 


In this struggle for personal independence, their union 
is a means, not an end. Its affiliation is not as important 
as its bargaining effectiveness. Who bothers to look for 
a US. union leader to act the role of an absentee despot 
when the chief threat is some efficiency addict of a 
manager right here at home? 
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When employees talk about their union, they are usually 
talking about their local union. That’s the important 
organization. It’s their local union that negotiates agree- 
ments; more important, it’s the local union that takes 
up personal grievances. 


Sooner or later the most self-centred local unionist real- 
izes that a strike or lockout could take place, and that 
an isolated, independent local could be easily wiped out. 
You might be able to weather the storm personally, but 
there are young fellows without savings, old-timers who 
aren’t yet qualified for a pension, and plain and ordinary 
spendthrifts who are always in hock to a finance com- 
pany. Although your union is no stronger than its wea- 
kest link, you have to make sure that these fellow em- 
ployees can get help during a crisis. 


Your employer has competitors or other branch opera- 
tions that could do your work. To safeguard your own 
job, it’s important that these fellow employees be organ- 
ized too. Your employer can afford high-priced lawyers 
and technical advisors to help him outmanoeuvre your 
bargaining committee. It’s only common sense to pro- 
vide similar assistance to your bargaining committee in 
order that it can counter-manoeuvre. Your employer 
has political pull. He is always after laws to weaken 
your bargaining power. He is always opposing things 
like higher minimum wages, better compensation, higher 
old age pensions, and medicare. He is always whining 
for more anti-union laws. Your local needs political pull 
as well. 


All of these things cost money, which you must provide 
in the form of dues dollars. But it is only human nature 
for people to try to take unnecessary time off at the 
union’s expense. It’s only human nature for elected 
officers to want as high a salary as possible. The answer? 
Spread the cost by affiliating with other local unions 
over as wide an area as possible. Then truculently op- 
pose dues increases at membership meetings. That will 
keep the finances under control. 


The exact initials of needed local union affiliations and 
the details of various per capitas can be safely left up 
to the smaller group of union activists who specialize 
in such matters and who end up being drafted as stew- 
ards or elected to local union offices. 


You might expect fellow Canadians to be your natural 
allies. But the unpleasant fact is that, in labour-manage- 
ment disputes, fellow Canadians tend to divide along 
class lines in both official languages. Furthermore, fellow 
Canadians with common interests in many occupations 
can be few in number and widely separated. American 
workers, who get higher pay just because they are 
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Americans, are more numerous in more occupations- 
and they often live closer. It’s simply nonsense not ti 
have them help spread union financial risks. It’s almos: 
insane if, as is increasingly the case, your own bos) 
happens to be managing a branch operation of the same 
company that is also arguing with its American workers 






The officers of faraway union institutions such as labou) 
councils, federations, congresses and national or inter: 
national union headquarters don’t worry the average 
union member very much. They are elected. Therefore 
they’re primarily concerned about re-electability. Tha 
makes them act quite differently from the top brass 0: 
corporations who are primarily concerned about making 
a profit and exercising authority. 


The average union member is quite right. Top union 
officers, all-Canadian and international alike, do prefet 
to let local unions settle as many of their own problems 
as possible. If they live in the United States they would 
be only too happy to see the Canadian section of thei 
union become so big that it becomes self-financing anc 
capable of settling as many problems as possible in 
Canada. Any study of internal arguments brought fot 
final judgment to a national or international union 
convention consists, almost invariably, of complaint: 
against local union officers or close-at-hand officials 
Most complaints about top officers are that they tend 
to support local union officers instead of agreeing with 
local union critics of those local union officers. 


The same rules apply to union finances. In most unions. 
half or more of the basic dues dollar stays as near home 
as possible in the local union’s own treasury, or is shared 
between that local and some Canadian district structure 
such as a joint board or joint council of local unions. 
In the case of the bigger industrial unions, both all-Can- 
adian and international, a larger section of the dues may 
go to the central organization. In these cases, the money 
is used to pay full-time field staff and specialists, thereby 
relieving the local of the need for full-time business 
agents. 


Because full-time personnel in Canada get paid in Ca- 
nadian dollars, because bills for goods and services in 
Canada get paid in Canadian dollars, because U.S. stafl 
and U.S. suppliers want their money in U.S. dollars. 
and because all unions consider Canadian and U.S 
dollars to be equal, the practice is simply to deposit 
Canadian dues dollars in a Canadian bank to pay Ca- 
nadian costs, and to deposit U.S. dollars in U.S. banks 
to pay U.S. costs. 
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The big U.S. complaint in most international unions 
with a large Canadian membership is that, under this 
system, Canadian sections seldom pay their own way, 
and they need massive subsidies from U.S. union 
members. The costs of organizing, servicing, bargaining 
and striking are all higher in Canada than in the United 
States. That’s a natural result of having to operate in 
a bigger geographical area with a thinly spread, bilin- 
gual population, under laws that require compulsory 
conciliation and compulsory arbitration of all disagree- 
ments, and where the cost of strikes has been tradition- 
ally higher. 
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Despite subsidization of Canadian sections reported by 
29 international unions, the latest Corporations and 
Labour Unions Returns Act figures for 1968 list net 
Canadian income (after Canadian locals get their larger 
share of the dues dollars) for all international unions 
of $41,514,000. Expenditures in Canada by all interna- 
tional unions during the same year totalled only 
$29,544,000. 
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On the surface, this looks like approximately 
$12,000,000 in Canadian dues remaining under the con- 
trol of international union head offices. But, this could 
be justified solely on the grounds that, in any interna- 
tional union with a small Canadian membership, Cana- 
dian members pay their share of services and know-how 
provided by their international union headquarters. (In 
this connection, CALURA comparisons show that they 
aren't getting a bad bargain. In addition to the big 
percentage of their dues dollars remaining in local 
hands, Canadian international union members pay only 
40 per cent of the balance for head office and Canadian 
service, while the all-Canadian local unionists must pay 
out 72.3 per cent of their surplus dues for similar assis- 
tance.) 


Another explanation is that many older unions have had 
to develop social security and insurance funds, rather 
than negotiate such protection from their employers. 
Were they to set up purely Canadian funds, they obvious- 
ly could not get the same ratio of premium-to-benefit. 
They could, of course, spread the risk by some form 
of co-insurance in co-operation with other insurance 
funds. This would, of course, have the same result as 
far as U.S.-Canadian statistics were concerned. In order 
to co-insure safely, it would make sense to co-insure 
with the larger units south of the border, just as private 
insurance companies in Canada do as a matter of nor- 
mal routine now. 





But the real benefit received by the international unior 
ists shows up vividly when you examine CALURA™ 
figures on strike funds and strike benefits. In 196§ 
Canadian members of international unions pai 
$9,250,000 into international union strike funds. The 
got back $14,547,000. And 1968 wasn’t that bad a year 
The difference that will show up in 1969 and 1970 whe 
the millions upon millions of dollars paid in strik 
benefits to Canadian Steelworkers and Auto Worker 
are added will be even more dramatic. 


CALURA figures for components of expenditure shoy 
that, from 1962 to 1968, 49.2 per cent of all internationa 
union expenditures in Canada went toward supplyin, 
strike welfare to their Canadian members. This wa 
more than the total cost of international headquarters 
Canadian headquarters and Canadian field staff ove 
the same period, which averaged only 40.4 per cent c 
expenditures. 


The percentage of dues coming back in the form o 
strike assistance to national unionists reveals a somewha 
different set of priorities. It averaged only 3.5 per cen 
of total expenditures, not much more than the 2.0 pe 
cent paid for professional fees. Admittedly, this reflect 
the fact that the big national unions operate in railroad 
and public service, where long strikes seldom take place 
But it also reflects the fact that many smaller union 
carry an all-Canadian label as a disguise for bargainin 
ineffectiveness. You wait for the big boys to set th 
pattern, and cash in later on the cheap. 


Of course, none of CALURA’s financial data reveal 
the real balance sheet. Even with stronger unions keepin 
money at home in Canada, 1969 profits taken out o 
Canada by international corporations came to $1.5 
billion. How much less would Canadian employees hay 
been able to bargain from giant international corpora 
tions that provide so many of our industrial jobs if Cana 
dian workers had been forced to depend upon their ow 
resources in a showdown? The extra billions in Canadi 
ans’ pockets and the extra tax revenue extracted by th 
Canadian Government from international corporat 
pockets must be balanced against any theoretical due 
loss before we can strike a true balance on the rol 
of international unionism in Canada. 


It is an interesting side issue that international unions 
with 1,353,000 members in Canada, have cash, deposit 
and investments in Canada totalling $85,165,000. All 
Canadian unions with 793,142 members have seen fi 
to bank and invest only $11,790,000 in their ow: 
country. 
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Viewed from this bottom-up viewpoint of the individual 
Canadian unionist, the image of “American” unions 
surreptitiously penetrating a helpless Canada to secretly 
plant the Stars and Stripes is utterly unrealistic. It is 
also historically inaccurate. 


The earliest North American unions were craft unions. 
Far from being U.S. inventions, they were brought 
across the ocean at approximately the same time by 
skilled journeymen who viewed the U.S. and Canada 
‘as one barbarous land mass. These tradesmen saw the 
U.S.-Canadian border as a minor impediment that could 
be and still is leapfrogged with ease by any competent 
contractor. 
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The second wave of unionization also took place around 
the same time in both countries. It followed the boom 
in extractive industry and manufacturing. Hordes of im- 
migrants, most of them already acquainted with the union 
idea in Europe, were shipped across the ocean to perform 
the hard, dirty jobs required. From their point of view, 
anything was preferable to the poverty, famine and 
recurrent wars of the homeland. Native-born Americans 
and Canadians, all dreaming of being wealthy landown- 
ers, and already sending some of their sons to train as 
professionals, weren't interested. 


The big nationalist struggle subsequently faced by the 
unions in textiles, garments, mining, smelting and 
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railroads wasn’t all-Canadianism versus Americanism. 
The newcomers were too busy getting rid of older 
nationalist prejudices carried across the ocean to both 
North American countries. Besides, in both countries 
they had to face the hostility of the establishment, to 
whom the union idea was not just anathema but down- 
right dangerous Marxism. 


The third stage of union-building, of course, was the 
industrial union phase. Most Canadian unionists and 
most bigger unions are the product of this organizational 
explosion. Admittedly, this was a case of American 
success occurring first, and Canadian success following 
later. But, once again, this wasn’t a sign of U.S. expan- 
sionism. It resulted from a political decision by U.S. 
President Roosevelt that union recognition should be 
required by law—a decision that moved masses of U.S. 
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industrial workers’ votes to the support of the Demo 
cratic Party. Similar laws—neatly offset by other law 
making strikes as illegal as possible as often as possibl 
for as long as possible—weren’t enacted in Canada unt 
the middle of World War II. 


Furthermore, by that time, the process of America 
ownership of Canadian extractive industry and manufac 
turing was well under way. Refusing assistance from U.S 
fellow workers, who were supporting the Canadian sid 
in a war as well as arguing with the same employer o 
the other side of the border, was not only absurd—it wa 
unpatriotic! Ironically, successful all-Canadian unionisn 
and independent union institutions both began t 
flourish shortly after establishment of the new interna 
tional industrial unions. 
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oring the scattering of utterly independent employee 
sociations that are isolated from everyone, the first 
able cross-Canadian as well as all-Canadian union was 
e Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees (now 
named to include Transport and General Workers). 
he Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees arose 
mong employees of Canadian National Railways, 
hose owner had become the Government of Canada. 
BRE leaders argued that international connections 
ere inappropriate when the employer was the Govern- 
ent. They criticized also the multiple craft union set-up 
prevailing in the Canadian Pacific system and called 
or a new industrial union structure. Their antagonism 
oward the CPR system’s unions wasn’t soothed when 
P began asking Canada to merge the government 
ystem with their own private empire. As the Brother- 
ood saw it, that meant that CPR employees would keep 
heir jobs, but that CN employees would be laid off. 
o make matters worse, the craft groups successfully 
xpelled the new union from the then Trades and La- 
our Congress on the grounds that it advocated “dual 
nionism.” The CBRE survived by forming, along with 
eroup of smaller independent unions, its own All- 
anadian Congress of Labour. 

















espite the “‘all-Canadian” label, the CBRE speedily 
ound common ground with the newer CIO interna- 
ional industrial unions, which were also debarred from 
he Trades and Labour Congress by the older craft 
groups. Three men—the CBRE’s all-Canadian A.R. 
Mosher, international unionist C.H. Millard and inter- 
national unionist Pat Conroy of the United Mine 
Workers—became leading sponsors of a new Canadian 
Congress of Labour. Both international and all-Cana- 
dian industrial unionists agreed that the new Congress 
would be utterly independent of both the AF of L and 
the CIO in the United States. The CIO’s first president, 
John L. Lewis, and its second president, Phil Murray, 
were both Americans. Yet they both supported complete 
Canadian independence. 


An even more important contribution to Canadian 
union autonomy was introduced at about the same time 
by CIO representative Millard, who later became first 
Canadian director of the Steelworkers. As Millard saw 
it, Canada’s compulsory conciliation and arbitration 
required unions to offset experts with experts in every 
set of negotiations, large and small. 
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This, in turn, required a large, well-trained Canadian field 
staff and a distinct Canadian headquarters with its own 
economists, publicists and other experts. It meant an 
active education department to keep local union officers, 
stewards and committeemen up to date. [t meant a keen, 
continuing interest in legislation and political action. It 
meant operating in both official languages. Such Canadi- 
an headquarters are now a trademark of successful, 
effective and still-expanding international unions. They 
are also the model for successful all-Canadian unions. 


Later still, when the older TLC and the newer Canadian 
Congress of Labour merged to form today’s Canadian 
Labour Congress, an overwhelming majority agreed that 
it was to be clearly independent of U.S. central labour 
organizations. Because international unions form an 
overwhelming majority, this decision was clearly a deci- 
sion of the Canadian sections of those international 
unions, rather than a reaction to ultra-nationalist pres- 
BULE: 
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The most recent expansion of newer all-Canadian 
unions, such as the Canadian Union of Public Employ- 
ees, the Canadian Postal Union and the Public Service 
Alliance of Canada, is an obvious result of the success 
of industrial union members, both international and 
all-Canadian. These newer organizations are composed 
of public servants who have been encouraged to seek 
collective bargaining because they have seen its effecti- 
veness in winning higher comparative standards for 
employees in mass industry. The fact that these new 
unions operate in Canada alone doesn’t reflect anti- 
Americanism. Their employers, being governments within 
Canada, have no international managements to counter- 
mand local decisions. Nor do they have any competitors. 


When you boil down the objections to international 
unions in Canada, you end up with one obvious com- 
plaint. That complaint doesn’t come from the employees 
who make up Canada’s union movement. It comes, 
directly or indirectly, from Canada’s economic estab- 
lishment and its spokesmen in politics, the media and 
the culture industry. 


That obvious complaint is that international unions have 
been too effective. They have enabled Canadian workers 
to organize themselves faster, to stay out on strike lon- 
ger, to win higher wages and to acquire greater political 
influence. What could be nicer than to force members 
of a giant organization like the Steelworkers to pay for 
their strikes out of their own pockets, aided only by 
traditionally meagre donations from a relatively small 
Canadian labour movement? Not only would it weaken 
their bargaining power, but it would leave them with 
less money for political action. 


Those who would sever the connection between Canadi- 
an and U.S. unionists in the name of nationalism point 
to the modern spawning of independent nation states 
as proof that nationalist isolation is a sign of the times 
and that Canadian nationalism is less than perfect as 
long as Canadian workers associate with a larger 
number of American workers in international unions. 
But the really significant economic and social, as distinct 
from political, fact of our generation isn’t nationalism. 
It is the burgeoning power of multi-national corporations 
whose supranational management cadres are fanning out 
to all corners of the globe. 
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Their home base may be the huge private corporations 
of the United States, the huge state corporations of the 
USSR or the growing state corporations of China, all 
three of which possess massive internal common markets 
for their own industrial base. But their mutual target 
is the global population of potential producers outside 
their home bases in smaller states that are not eco- 
nomically self-sufficient. 


Leftist or rightist, these new supranational operators all 
favour independent nation-states for others, the smaller 
and more tightly insulated the better. Unlike big coun- 
tries with open doors to the rest of the world, small, 
well-insulated nation-states provide politicians who are 
cheaper to subvert. And there’s nothing like a corps 
of local nationalists who will gladly whip up high pro- 
duction for low wages in the name of national self- 
sacrifice. 


But, once workers in such countries mix with workers 
in other countries, and once those workers can count 
upon outside financial support for their picket lines, they 
too start seeking personal independence. They no longer 
accept the national liberation provided by their economic, 
political and cultural managers as a satisfactory substi- 
tute. And at that same moment, the global corporation’s 
cheap ride comes to an end. 


The trouble with international unions in Canada isn't 
that they are blocking the road to Canadian indepen- 
dence. At a time when their employers have been 
gleefully selling all-Canadian companies to international 
corporations, and when their politicians have been com- 
peting to sell national assets to outsiders, international 
unionism has made greater personal independence for 
many Canadians easier and quicker. It has also kept 
money at home in Canadian pockets, thereby increasing 
the chances of Canadians’ developing their own institu- 
tions with their own Canadian investment dollars. 


The trouble is that our international unions aren’t yet 
international enough to offset the spreading challenge 
of global corporations. Canada’s example of employee 
bargaining solidarity spreading across national bounda- 
ries, if extended beyond the U.S. and Canada alone, 
could be the grass-roots response that the world needs 
now. 


(The opinions expressed in the accompanying article are 
those of the author, and do not necessarily reflect the 
views or policies of the Canada Department of Labour.) 
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Nova Scotia has amended its Trade Union Act to help 
resolve problems that particularly affect the construction 
industry, and it has limited the use of ex parte injunctions 
in labour disputes. The Government of the Province 
‘intends also to introduce legislation extending the right 
of collective bargaining to fishermen. 


‘The amendments to the Trade Union Act set up a new 
‘division of the Labour Relations Board—the Construc- 
‘tion Industry Panel—that will deal specifically with ap- 
plications for certification or decertification of unions 
in the construction industry. The amendment came into 
force on January |. Unions wishing to obtain bargain- 
ing rights must now apply for certification under special 
rules governing the construction industry or be volun- 


tarily recognized by the employer. The Panel will have 





authority to designate a geographic area as a bargaining 
unit and to grant area certifications. Bargaining units 
established will no longer be restricted to on-site em- 
ployers. 


“Other changes have been designed to speed up and 


facilitate certification. Now, a trade union having at least 


Disputes concerning collective agreements or working 
conditions in the construction industry are to be referred 
immediately to a single arbitrator for final settlement. 
The arbitrator will have to give his decision within 48 
hours. The amendments set up machinery for preventive 
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mediation at an early stage of the collective bargaining 
process. The Minister of Labour may appoint a mediator 
whenever he thinks that a mediator could settle or 
prevent a dispute. In collective bargaining disputes, a 
mediator may report as if he were a conciliator. The 
Act now gives the Labour Relations Board wider au- 
thority in determining successor rights where a business 
is sold, transferred or leased and is now authorized also 
to determine union successor rights. 


The Board’s authority to make an interim order and 
final decision in a work stoppage caused by an unlawful 
strike or lockout or a jurisdictional dispute is strength- 
ened. Provision is made for interim orders to prevent 
work stoppages as the result of jurisdictional disputes. 
It will now be an offense not to comply with a Board 
order, and the order will not have to be filed with the 
Supreme Court in order to be enforceable. 


An amendment to the Judicature Act specifies the cir- 
cumstances under which a judge of the Supreme Court 
may grant an ex parte injunction ina labour-management 
dispute. An injunction may be granted ex parte only 
if: the judge is satisfied that the case is a proper one 
for the granting of an injunction; a breach of the peace, 
an interruption of an essential public service, injury to 
persons or severe property damage has occurred or is 
about to occur; and reasonable attempts have been 
made to notify the persons or trade union affected by 
the application for an injunction. 
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\n assistance program for displaced workers in the tex- 
ile and clothing industries was announced by Labour 
inister Bryce Mackasey in the House of Commons 
n January 22. The program is part of a new policy 
lesigned by the Government to encourage employers 
in these industries to introduce the type of structural 
nd product changes needed to improve their competi- 
ive situation at home and abroad. Mr. Mackasey stated 
hat the changes “will strengthen the economic position 
pf the industries and their long-term capacity to provide 
table employment for Canadians.” 


The total policy will include creation of a textile and 
lothing board responsible to the Minister of Industry, 
rade and Commerce, promotional efforts, and volun- 
fary restraint agreements with other countries. The 
Minister of Industry, Trade and Commerce, Jean-Luc 
[Pepin, noted in the Commons on January 22 that the 
policy envisages also the application of unilateral mea- 
sures, including import quotas, in cases where a nego- 
Itiated solution, such as a restraining agreement, cannot 
be reached. 


In his description of the assistance plan, the Minister 
Jof Labour said, in part: “Even beneficial changes can 
have some adverse employment effects ... The clear 
lintent of the policy is to keep these effects to a mini- 
{mum; but, to deal with those that may occur, the Gov- 
ernment has decided to provide for a special program 
of benefits to assist workers who are affected to cope 
| with problems of adjustment. In coming to this decision, 
\the Government has been very conscious of the fact 
| that many of the workers employed in the textile and 
| clothing industries are over 50 years of age, are located 
Hin small centres where employment opportunities are 
limited, and possess skills that are not readily adaptable 
to other work ... 


“Section 21 of Bill C-215 is concerned with one aspect 
of the benefit program. It provides that any producer 
| in the textile and clothing industries, or any trade union 
representing workers in these industries, or any repre- 
sentative group of unorganized workers, may apply to 
the textile and clothing board for certification of a layoff 
of significant size and duration that can be directly 
attributed to one of several causes: future reductions 
in tariffs on any textile and clothing goods imported 
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into Canada; any conditions set by the Government for 
special protection; or serious injury or threat to the 
production of any textile or clothing goods as a result 
of import competition in circumstances where special 
measures of protection have not been recommended or 
have not been deemed practicable. Workers affected by 
layoffs certified by the Board will be entitled to apply 
as individuals for specific benefits, the details of which 
will be governed by regulations now being prepared 
by the Department of Labour... 


“The adjustment assistance program will provide for two 
types of benefits: a supplementary benefit; and, a pre-re- 
tirement benefit. First, for all workers, regardless of age, 
who are in receipt of unemployment insurance benefits 
and who have a clearly established attachment to the 
industries, there will be a supplementary benefit which, 
when added to benefits available under the unemploy- 
ment insurance system, will provide for a total benefit, 
to a maximum of $100 a week, of two thirds of previous 
income from employment in the industries. Subject to 
transitional arrangements, this benefit will be payable 
only until such time as ‘the benefit provisions of the 
forthcoming revision of the Unemployment Insurance 
Act take effect.” 


“Second, for workers who are over 54 years of age at 
the date of layoff, there will be a pre-retirement benefit 
amounting to 50 per cent of previous earnings, payable 
after unemployment benefits have been exhausted and, 
if need be, until age 65, when entitlement to benefits 
under the Canada Pension and Old Age Security Plans 
begins.” 


“Initially, the maximum payment under the pre-retire- 
ment benefit will be $75.00 a week. The amount of 
benefits will be adjusted for cost of living increases in 
the same manner as benefits are adjusted under the 
Canada Pension Plan. To provide continuing employ- 
ment incentives, the regulations will permit beneficiaries 
to increase their total income, including benefits, by 50 
per cent of earnings.” 


“To qualify for the pre-retirement benefit, the worker 
will have to meet a number of other conditions: he will 
have to have at least 10 years of employment in the 
industry within the 15 years prior to the layoff; he will 
have to be certified by the Department of Manpower 
and Immigration as an individual for whom there is 
no present prospect of placement, with or without train- 
ing or relocation assistance; and, continuing eligibility 
will depend on periodic reassessment of employment 
prospects. 
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Mr. Mackasey concluded his remarks by asserting that 
the program was one with which he feels a considerable 
degree of satisfaction. “In my view,” he said, “the pre- 
retirement plan, in particular, is a unique and significant 
social innovation, tailored to the specific problems in 
the textile and clothing industries. It will help greatly 
to meet the problems faced by displaced older workers 
in a manner consistent with the preservation of individ- 
ual pride and dignity. Introduction of the program will 
represent an important step forward in our efforts to 
cushion the impact on employees of industrial change—a 
subject about which I will have more to say during the 
current session of Parliament...” 


An industry profile 


The textile and clothing industries have played an im- 
portant supporting role in the evolution of industrial 
activity in Canada. Changes in the international market 
and technological improvement, however, have impeded 
the development of growth in the combined industries, 
causing a slight decline in overall employment. Even 
so, with 73,000 persons employed in textile mills, 23,800 
in knitting mills and 97,600 in clothing factories, these 
industries accounted in 1968 for 12 per cent of total 
manufacturing employment in Canada. 


Of equal significance is the fact that both the textile 
and clothing industries provide a large number of jobs 
for less skilled workers. Both employ a greater number 
of female workers than most other industries—75 per 
cent in clothing and 43 per cent in textiles, compared 
with about 23 per cent in manufacturing as a whole. 


Employment in the primary textiles industry is concen- 
trated largely in regions and localities in which outside 
employment opportunities are limited. According to the 
geographical distribution of the textile industry com- 
piled by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics in 1968, 
Québec had 639 plants employing approximately 54,300 
workers, Ontario 500 plants employing 37,300, the West- 
ern Provinces 122 plants employing 2,400, and the Atlan- 
tic Provinces 24 plants employing 1,100. Among the 
textiles produced are cotton, man-made fibre products 
and fibre processors, wool, knitting, carpet, mat and rug. 
Other sectors manufacture fibre, thread, cordage, twine 
and other miscellaneous textiles. 
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According to DBS figures for the clothing industry in 
1968, Québec had 1,540 plants employing approximat- 
ely 62,000 workers, Ontario 530 plants employing 
24,400, the Western Provinces 200 plants employing 
11,000 and the Atlantic Provinces 13 plants employing 
500. 


Included in the output of Canada’s clothing industry 
are hats, caps, foundation garments, fabric, gloves and 
miscellaneous clothing. There were, in 1969, 52,000 tex- 
tile workers in Montreal, 19,000 in Toronto, 6,000 in 
Winnipeg, and 17,500 elsewhere. In the total textile 
industry, according to a 1966 survey, over 80 per cent 
of the workers were unskilled or semi-skilled. 





| 
The exploitation of women employees in the news in- 
dustry “will no longer be tolerated,” the American News- 
paper Guild declared at a special conference on sex 
Hiscrimination and women’s rights. The conference, 
Which took place recently in Chicago, called for a mobi- 
ization of Guild efforts to eliminate discrimination in 
he shop and on assignments. 


Eleanor Dunn, general staff writer on The Ottawa Citi- 
zen, and President of Local 205, was selected by the 
uild as interim co-ordinator of women’s rights activity. 
Mrs. Dunn recently stood up for women’s rights by filing 
a complaint with the Women’s Bureau of the Ontario 
Department of Labour citing three Ontario newspapers 
Ithat were continuing to run sex-segregrated help-want- 
Jed ads. Classification of advertised jobs as “male” or “fe- 
jmale”’ is prohibited by law, and exemptions must be 
obtained before an employer can place, or a newspaper 
can print, a restrictive job advertisement. The Women’s 
Bureau had suggested that classified job columns be 
Beaded with titles such as “Jobs of interest to women” 
and “Jobs of interest to men.” The three newspapers 
have continued to use “Male help wanted” and “Female 
help wanted,” to head their columns, but the infraction 
is now under investigation. 


The newsworld ghettos in both Canada and the U.S. 
are beginning to break down, according to Mrs. Dunn. 
Time Magazine had only 13 women among 160 writers 
on its New York staff and bureaus the day the Guild, 
in concert with the state attorney general’s office, filed 
a sex-discrimination complaint to the New York State 
Commission on Human Rights. Since then, several 
women have been hired or promoted. 


ANG is the first union, Mrs. Dunn believes, to hold a 
conference exclusively on women’s rights. The union 
plans to make use of bargaining, contract protection and 
legal enforcement to attack discrimination against 
women. Newspaper women complain they are being 
consigned to “women’s stories,” such as those involving 
medicine and welfare, and of being barred from cover- 
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Eleanor Dunn 


ing the areas of society “where the power lies”—business, 
finance, government and armed forces. Mrs. Dunn said 
that women at the Ottawa Citizen have succeeded in 
having wedding and engagement announcements, once 
considered the forte of the women reporter, inserted as 
paid ads instead of as stories. She has been active for 
some time in the women’s rights struggle, presenting 
a brief on sex discrimination to the Canadian Senate’s 
Special Committee on the Mass Media, last April, and 
a brief to the Royal Commission on the Status of 
Women in 1968. She helped lead the successful cam- 
paign for admission of newswomen to the National Press 
Club in Ottawa. 


After studying journalism at Carleton University in 
Ottawa, Mrs. Dunn published her own suburban weekly 
for eight years. She joined the Ottawa Citizen staff in 
1968, acting as Assistant Women’s Editor, but is now 
a staff writer specializing in the field of welfare. She 
is also a free-lance broadcaster for the CBC. 
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Termination of employment regulations 


Part 1A of the Ontario Employment Standards Act 
(termination of employment) was proclaimed in force 
from |. January 1971. (U.G., Dec. 1970; p. 863). Regula- 
tions setting out the length of notice required in collec- 
tive terminations of employment and other necessary 
provisions for interpretation and implementation of Part 
1A were published in the Ontario Gazette on December 
26, to take effect on 1 January 1971. (O. Regs. 515/70 
and 516/70). Termination of employment, within the 
meaning of the Act, includes layoffs other than tempo- 
rary layoffs, as defined. Notice of indefinite layoff is 
to be deemed to be notice of termination of employ- 
ment. 


Notice required 


In mass terminations of employment, the minimum writ- 
ten notice that must be given by the employer to the 
employee and to the Minister is: 8 weeks where 50-199 
persons are to be dismissed in any four-week period; 
12 weeks for 200-499 persons; and 16 weeks for 500 
or more persons. The notice periods first contemplated 
by the Government were the same, but they affected 
smaller numbers of workers: 8 weeks where 50-100 
workers were involved; 12 weeks for 100-300 workers; 
and 16 weeks for over 300 workers. 


Where not more than 10 per cent of the persons em- 
ployed in an establishment are to be dismissed in a 
four-week period (and these total 50 or more persons), 
the requirements for notice in case of individual dis- 
missal apply, unless the termination is caused by the 
permanent discontinuance of all or part of the employ- 
er’s business. 


Persons who have been employed for less than three 
months are not to be counted in determining the number 
employed in an establishment and are not entitled to 
notice on either an individual or group basis. Notice 
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of termination may be made conditional upon the hap 
pening of a future event, so long as the required perio 
of notice is given. 


The length of notice may not include any week o 
vacation, unless the person, after receiving the notice 
agrees to take his vacation during the notice period 
If a person is employed during the period of notice 
and thereafter for a period exceeding the length of th 
notice, he must again be given notice before his employ 
ment may be terminated. 


Coverage 


The notice requirements for both individual and grou 
terminations of employment apply to the Crown and it: 
agencies and to employers generally. They also appl 
to practitioners and students of various professions 
teachers, embalmers or funeral directors, commercia 
fishermen, domestic servants (in a single family dwellin: 
used for a private residence), real estate salesmen, an 
secondary students working under a program approve 
by a community college or university. These classes ar 
exempted from most other Parts of the Act. Farn 
workers engaged in work directly related to the primar 
production of farm products are entitled to notice, a 
are workers employed in horticultural, veterinarian anc 
agricultural occupations apart from farming proper. / 
commission salesman, other than a route salesman, 1 
also entitled to notice. 


Exemptions 


The construction industry has been exempted from th 
requirement to give notice. Also exempted by the regu 
lations are: (1) a person who is laid off after refusin 
an offer by his employer of reasonable alternate worl 
or refusing alternate work made available to hin 
through a seniority system; (2) a person on layoff wh 
does not return to work within a reasonable time afte 
being requested to do so by his employer; (3) a persot 
who is laid off or whose employment is terminatec 
during or as a result of a strike or lockout at his plac 
of employment; (4) a person who is employed unde 
an arrangement whereby he may elect to work or no 
for a temporary period on request; and (5) a perso! 
whose employment is terminated on reaching retiremen 
age according to the established practice of the employ 
er, 


Temporary layoffs 
A “temporary layoff,” for which notice is not required 
is defined to cover three different situations. These are 


(1) a layoff of not more than 13 weeks in any perioc 
of 20 consecutive weeks; (2) a layoff of more than 1. 
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weeks where: (a) the person continues to receive pay- 
ents from the employer; (b) the employer continues 
to make payments for the benefit of the person laid 
off under a bona fide pension plan or under a bona 
fide group or employee insurance plan; (c) the person 
laid off receives supplementary unemployment benefits; 
or (d) he is entitled to receive supplementary unemploy- 
ment benefits, but does not receive them because he 
is employed elsewhere during the layoff; and (3) a layoff 
of more than 13 weeks, during which the employer 
recalls the person within the time(s) fixed by the Director 
of Employment Standards. 

| 
A “week of layoff’ is defined as a week in which a person 
receives less than half the amount he would earn at his 
regular rate in a normal workweek, excluding overtime. 
‘Excluded from the definition is a week in which a person 
"was not able to work or not available for work, was 
subject to disciplinary suspension, or was not provided 
with work by his employer because of a strike or lockout 
‘occurring at his place of employment or elsewhere. 


| 


Where a layoff extends beyond the period constituting 


a “temporary layoff,” the employment of the person 
| concerned is deemed to have been terminated on the 
first day that he was laid off, and the employer is re- 
“quired to pay him wages in lieu of notice, as though 


his employment has been terminated without notice. 





i 


) Bumping 


; 
q 


Where the terms of employment permit a person whose 
employment is terminated to take another position in 
_the establishment as a result of which some other person 
loses his employment, the posting of a notice (in a 
conspicuous place within the establishment) listing the 
person whose employment is to be terminated in the 
_ first instance, his seniority, job classification and the date 
_of termination constitutes, to the person actually losing 
his employment, notice of termination as of the day 
of posting. The provision prohibiting any alteration in 
terms or conditions of employment after the giving of 
notice does not apply to the person retaining his em- 
ployment in these circumstances. 


_ Wages and deductions 


Wages payable to the employee for each week of the 
notice period, whether the employee performed work or 
not, may not be less than the amount the employee would 
have received for a normal non-overtime workweek at 
his regular rate. The employer’s obligation is removed, 
however, if during the period of notice the person is 
guilty of wilful misconduct or disobedience or wilful 
neglect of duty that has not been condoned by the 
employer. 
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The only deductions permitted from wages paid for the 
notice period or from wages paid in lieu of notice are 
those required to be made pursuant to a statute or to 
an order or judgment of a court, or those expressly 
authorized in writing by the person or his agent. A 
written authorization for a deduction for cash shortages 
where two or more persons have access to the cash, 
losses due to faulty workmanship, or the value of prop- 
erty stolen from the person is null and void. 


Payments to which a person is entitled under retirement 
pension, sickness or disability insurance, workmen’s 
compensation, and bonus, severance pay or similar ar- 
rangements are not to be considered payments in regard 
to notice. 


Period of employment 
Individual notice required under Part IA ranges from 


one to eight weeks, depending on the employee’s “period 
of employment,” as indicated below. 


Period of Employment Notice Required 
A LE RUPLI EIDE IIE EES 


3 months-2 years 1 week 
2-5 years 2 weeks 
5-10 years 4 weeks 
10 years or more 8 weeks 


A period of employment constitutes the period between 
the time the employment first began and the time that 
notice was or should have been given, including em- 
ployment before the coming into force of Part 1A (1 
January 1971). Successive periods of employment may 
be accumulated unless there is a break of more than 
13 weeks in the person’s employment, in which case 
the period of last employment is to constitute the length 
of service for purposes of notice. 


Definite term or task 


An employer is not required to give notice to a person 
employed for a definite term or task. Where a term or 
task exceeds a period of 12 months, however, or where 
the person continues to be employed for three months 
or more after completion of the term or task for which 
he was employed, Part 1A applies. In such cases, em- 
ployment is deemed to have commenced at the begin- 
ning of the term or task. 
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Changes i in provincial 
. social assistance legislation 
— in 1970 


Important changes in provincial social assistance pro- 
grams were introduced during 1970 as a result of new 
legislation and of amendments to existing Acts or regu- 
lations. Québec’s Social Aid Act was brought into force 
on November 1, consolidating a number of assistance 
measures under one comprehensive program. Coverage 
of provincial allowances was extended in Manitoba, and 
certain eligibility requirements were modified and rates 
were increased in a number of provinces. Among other 
administrative changes, appeal procedures were 
strengthened in a number of provinces. Some of the 
major changes are summarized here. 


Newfoundland 


Newfoundland’s Department of Welfare was renamed 
the Department of Social Services and Rehabilitation 
to reflect the increasing emphasis on rehabilitation; the 
appeal procedures were strengthened, and new regula- 
tions, dealing with such matters as allowances for inca- 
pacitated persons in institutions providing special care, 
and for house repairs and renovations, were issued. 


Appeal procedures 


An amendment to the Social Assistance Act provides 
for an administrative review and for a further review 
by an independent appeal tribunal. Under the revised 
appeal procedures, any person, including an applicant 
for or a recipient of assistance who considers himself 
aggrieved by a finding or decision made by an adminis- 
trator concerning the granting, suspension, reduction, or 
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resumption of assistance, has 60 days in which to submit 
a written request for a review by the Administrative 
Review Committee. This Committee is composed of 
three senior officials of the Department of Social Serv- 
ices and Rehabilitation—the two Assistant Deputy Min- 
isters and one other official, other than the Director 
of Social Assistance. 


The Committee must review the case within a reasonable 
time and must send to the appellant a written notice 
of its findings, including its reasons for decision and 
a notice of the right to a further appeal. The Department 
is required to implement the findings. 


A person who still feels aggrieved has 30 days in which 
to request a further hearing before an independent 
appeal body known as The Social Assistance Appeal 
Board. The Board, which is appointed by the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor in Council, is composed of three persons 
who are not employees of the provincial Government. 
Two of the members must have had experience in edu- 
cation, insurance or social welfare, and the third must 
be a recipient of long-term assistance. 


Hearings of the Board are normally conducted in St. 
John’s, but they may be held elsehwere in the Province 
if the Minister so directs. The Board may vary or set 
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aside a decision of the Committee and may give such 
directions regarding assistance as it deems proper, pro- 
vided that they are not inconsistent with the Act and 
regulations. The Board’s decision is final, and must be 
communicated in writing to the appellant and to the 
officials in the Department affected. In addition to its 
other powers, the Board has discretionary authority to 
require the Province to reimburse an appellant, his rep- 
resentative and witnesses for expenses incurred in at- 
tending the hearing. An appellant may be paid for lost 
wages and for travelling and other expenses, and his 
representative or witnesses may receive fees and other 
expenses. 


Rates of assistance 


The monthly maintenance allowances payable on behalf 
of needy persons in institutions for the chronically ill 
were increased from $150 to $300 for ambulatory pa- 
tients and from $240 to $360 for bedridden persons, 
effective 1 November 1970. The maximum yearly 
amount that may normally be granted for house repairs 
and renovations was raised from $1,200 to $2,400 with, 
as before, provision for a larger allowance with the 
approval of the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. 


Prince Edward Island 


An amendment to the Welfare Assistance Regulations 
of Prince Edward Island, gazetted 27 June 1970, raised 
the monthly food allowance from $15 to $20 for each 
child under 12 years and from $20 to $25 for each 
additional person in the family, other than the first and 
second adults, whose food allowances remain $30. 


Nova Scotia 


In Nova Scotia, appeal procedures were strengthened 
by the Social Assistance Appeal Regulations and the 
revised Social Assistance Act. Among other changes, 
new publicity provisions were introduced, and a network 
of regional appeal boards was established to replace 
the ad hoc boards. 


The new regulations make it mandatory to publicize 
the right of appeal. Provincial and municipal welfare 
administrators are now required to inform, or to provide 
a method of informing, applicants for or recipients of 
assistance of their right to appeal against administrative 
decisions related to assistance. 
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The time limit for filing an appeal is 30 days from the 
date the decision is made known. Appeals concerning 
provincial assistance are reviewed by the Administrator 
of Public Assistance, and those concerning municipal 
assistance by the welfare committee of a municipal unit. 
If the appellant is not satisfied with the decision on 
review, the appeal is referred through the Administrator 
to the appropriate regional appeal board. 





A network of regional appeal boards—one for each county 
and the city of Halifax—has been established to make 
the appeal machinery more accessible to welfare recipi- 
ents. Each board is composed of a chairman and two 
or more other members appointed by the Minister of 
Public Welfare. Hearings of an appeal board are in 
camera after 15 days notice to the parties. The appellant, 
the Director of Provincial Assistance or the welfare 
committee, as the case may be, may present evidence 
personally or through a representative. The Director or 
the welfare committee is obliged to implement the order 
of the appeal board. 
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If a welfare committee fails or refuses to take the re- 
quired action, the Minister may grant assistance in ac- 
cordance with the order, and he may deduct the costs 
of such assistance from the provincial subsidy normally 
payable to the municipality or municipalities that ap- 
pointed the welfare committee. 


New Brunswick 


New Brunswick revised its appeal procedures and issued 
new regulations which, among other matters, set fees 
for the various medical services provided for welfare 
recipients. 





Appeal procedures 


The principal changes resulting from the revised appeal 
regulations, gazetted 4 March 1970, were: extension of 
the grounds for appeal; establishment of a new Appeals 
Board with an expanded membership; and new publici- 
ty requirements. 


In addition to the usual grounds for appeal—denial, 
reduction and discontinuance of assistance—New Bruns- 
wick now permits a person to appeal if he considers that 
the assistance granted is insufficient or inappropriate for 
his needs within the terms of the legislation, or if he 
believes that there has been an unreasonable delay in 
reaching a decision on any matter that affects his receipt 
of assistance. 


As formerly, the first stage is an administrative review 
by the Director of Welfare Services. Time limits are 
now imposed, however, and other procedural steps 
spelled out, including publicity requirements. Except 
when undue delay is the grounds for a complaint, a 
dissatisfied applicant or recipient must submit his re- 
quest for review within 30 days after notice of the deci- 
sion. The Director, in turn, has 15 days in which to 
review the case and to notify the appellant of his deci- 
sion, giving his reasons. He is also required to forward 
a statement informing the appellant of his right to make 
a further appeal to the Appeals Board, together with 
a copy of the official appeal form. 


The Appeals Board, which has replaced the former 
three-member Appeal Committee, is composed of a 
chairman, a vice-chairman, and from 12 to 25 members 
appointed by the Minister of Youth and Welfare. None 
of the members must have been employees of the pro- 
vincial civil service within six months prior to appoint- 
ment. To make the appeal procedures more accessible 
to welfare recipients, the Appeals Board may sit in 
panels, with the chairman presiding at one hearing and 
the vice-chairman at another. 


An appeal to the Board may be initiated by filing a 
written request within 10 days of receipt of the Director’s 
decision. Hearings are held in camera within 30 days 
of the request and after five days notice to the appellant. 
The Board must render its decision within 15 days of 
the hearing. The decision of the Board is final and 
binding. Copies of the Board’s findings, including its 
reasons and any directions to the Minister for imple- 
menting the decision, as well as any other relevant re- 
marks, must be sent to the appellant and to the Minister. 
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it an appeal is allowed, an appellant is now awarded 
an amount to cover his travel expenses. At the discretion 
jor the chairman, a similar award may be made to an 


appellant whose appeal is dismissed. 


Health care services 

New regulations dealing with health care services for 
welfare recipients, effective 1 February 1970, set out the 
‘medical services that may be provided by a physician 
to persons receiving aid under the Social Welfare Act, 
and for which the Minister of Youth and Welfare will 
pay 70 per cent of the fees listed in the 1969 schedule 
of the New Brunswick Medical Society. The medical 
‘services are those considered essential to the mainte- 
‘nance of health, and they include the diagnosis and 
treatment of all medical disabilities and conditions. 
These services may be provided in the home, at a practi- 
_tioner’s office, or in a clinic or hospital. 


‘Québec 


The most important development in Québec was the 
‘implementation of the new social aid program. It came 
into force on 1 November 1970 with the proclamation 
|of the Social Aid Act passed in December 1969, and 
the issuance of General Regulations on Social Aid set- 
ting out eligibility requirements and rates for various 
items of need. 


The new program consolidated the categorical programs 

providing for allowances for needy mothers, the aged, 

the blind, the disabled and the unemployed in a com- 
prehensive program under which aid is granted accord- 
ing to the budget deficit method, taking into consider- 
ation the needs of the family or individual. For this 
purpose, food, clothing, household and personal require- 
ments and shelter are considered ordinary needs; all 
other needs are deemed to be special needs. 


Recipients fall into three main categories: individuals 
and heads of families who lack means of subsistence; 

_ persons who require aid to meet a threatening situation; 
and persons who, in special circumstances, are provided 
with aid in the form of a loan. 
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A person is deemed to lack means of subsistence if, 
because of physical or mental disability, he is unable 
to provide the ordinary and special needs of himself 
and his family through work. An applicant may, how- 
ever, be granted aid on this basis, if he has engaged 
in work approved by the Minister of Social Affairs that 
is designed to train or rehabilitate him, or if he has 
left his regular employment to pursue a course of studies 
under an approved training or rehabilitation program. 


An applicant who does not lack means of subsistence, 
and who would not ordinarily qualify for assistance, may 
be granted aid for special needs if faced with a situation 
that might endanger his health or result in the loss of 
his livelihood, or one that might leave him and his family 
destitute. If aid for special needs is not sufficient to 
remedy such a situation, the person may be granted 
aid for ordinary needs as well, but may be required 
to accept a rehabilitation plan that might include the 
consolidation of debts and job training. 


Aid may be provided also in the form of a loan in special 
circumstances, such as pending the receipt of money 
from the winding-up of a business. Loans are provided 
also to persons otherwise eligible who possess assets or 
property in excess of the allowable limits. 


Allowable assets and earnings 


A family that lacks means of subsistence may own 
property valued at up to $2,000, plus $200 for each 
dependent child, but the liquid assets must not exceed 
$500; an individual in this category is allowed to retain 
property valued at up to $1,000, provided that his liquid 
assets do not exceed $200. If aid is granted to help an 
individual or family head to meet a threat, the same 
property limits apply, but the liquid assets must not 
exceed $200 for a family and $100 for an individual. 


Some items are, however, excluded when determining 
the value of property. These include instruments and 
tools necessary to any employment, trade or craft up 
to $1,000 in value, and a motor vehicle up to $1,000. 
In addition, an applicant is not disqualified if his net 
equity in his home is not in excess of $8,000, after 
deducting mortgage and other charges. 


Earnings exemptions are provided as an incentive to 
encourage recipients to find or return to work. If aid 
is granted because an applicant lacks means of subsis- 
tence, the lesser of the following is counted as income: 
60 per cent of net income after deduction of income 
tax and other compulsory deductions; or an amount 
in excess of $40 a month, plus $5 for each child for 
a family, or in excess of $25 a month for a single person. 
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Items of income that are exempted when determining 
need include: family and youth allowances; payments 
under the Québec Family Allowances Act and the 
Schooling Allowances Act; occasional gifts up to $100 
within a 12-month period; voluntary contributions by 
individuals of up to $25 per month; and casual and 
holiday earnings of dependent children. 


Rates of assistance 


Rates for ordinary needs (food, clothing, personal needs 
and household items) are set out in a schedule similar 
to Ontario’s schedule of pre-added budgets, which sets 
rates according to family size and the ages of the chil- 
dren. Shelter allowances are contained in another 
schedule that takes account of regional differentials as 
well as family size. Special rules apply to allowances 
for special needs. 


Ordinary needs 


The amounts allowed for ordinary needs are $46 for 
a single person, $76 for a couple and $106 for a family 
of three adults. For a couple with four children, amounts 
range from $143 to $190, according to the ages of the 
children. Families with more than four children are 
allowed an additional $10 for each child up to nine 
years of age, $15 for each child 10 to 15 years old, $20 
for each child 16 and 17 years old, and $25 for each 
additional person 18 years of age or more. 


Shelter 


The shelter allowance covers rent, heat, electricity, gas 
and utilities, and it varies according to region and size 
of family. For a single person, the rate is $45 a month 
in Zone I, which includes most of the small municipal- 
ities; $55 in Zone II, which includes such cities as Hull, 
Québec and Sherbrooke; and $60 in Metropolitan 
Montreal and places such as Arvida and Baie-Comeau. 
Rates are $10 higher for a family of two, and they 
increase by an additional $15 for three-person units, 
up to a monthly maximum of $80 for a family of four 
or more in Zone I, $90 in Zone II and $95 in Zone 
III. Home-owners are allowed equivalent amounts to 
cover taxes, mortgage payments and other expenses. 


Room and board 


The allowance for room and board is $60 for one person, 
$90 for a family of two and $110 for a family of three. 
Adults are allowed also an amount for clothing and 
personal needs—$15 a month for one adult, $28 for two 
adults and $39 for three. 
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Single employable persons under 30 





No overall monthly maximums are set except for singl 
employable persons under 30 years. The maximun| 
amount that may be granted in any month to person’ 
in this category for food, clothing, household and per 
sonal needs, and shelter costs is $75. 


Cost of living adjustments 








Effective 1 January 1972, the rates for the allowance; 
for food, clothing, and household and personal require: 
ments are to be adjusted annually in accordance with 
changes in the cost of living, using the index establishec 
under the Québec Pension Plan and with 1970 as the 
base year. In addition, the Minister is required to see 
that an annual study is made of shelter costs and relatec 
expenses, and he must recommend to the Lieutenant. 
Governor in Council any necessary amendments to the 
housing provisions. 


Aid for special needs 


Aid for special needs may be granted only if need ha: 
been clearly established in accordance with the criteric 
laid down in the legislation and, except in emergencies 
if prior authorization has been obtained. In addition 
all personal family and community resources must have 
been reasonably exhausted. In computing available per 
sonal and family resources, liquid assets of up to $20( 
for a family and of up to $100 for individuals are t 
be excluded. 


Allowances for items of special need cover a wide variett 
of items including: extra shelter allowances of up te 
50 per cent of the basic allowance, special diets, medica 
and dental expenses, homemaker and housekeeper serv. 
ices, insurance premiums, loans, burials, moving ex 
penses, home repairs, travel expenses in looking fot 
work, and educational expenses. 


Ontario 


In Ontario a number of new regulations that were issuec 
resulted in important changes in its two major incomé 
maintenance programs—the Family Benefits program 
a provincial program for persons in need of assistance 
for a prolonged period, and General Welfare Assistance 
a program mainly administered by the municipalities 
to assist people requiring short-term aid. 
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“he Family Benefits Program 


(he major changes in the Family Benefits program were 
juthorized by regulations effective | May 1970. These 
egulations raised rates of assistance, increased incen- 
lives to encourage recipients to become self-supporting, 
ind made other changes designed to help special groups 
such as the blind and disabled. 









Rates of assistance 


Pre-added Budgets. The pre-added budgets covering 
food, clothing, utilities and personal requirements were 
all increased. The amount for a single person was in- 
creased from $62 to $68, and for a married couple from 
$96 to $109. Rates for families with children were also 
increased: for example, a widow with three children nine 
years and under may now receive $149 instead of $135. 
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Pre-added budgets for single-parent families with six 
children now range from $229 to $315, and for two- 
parent families from $264 to $350, according to the ages 
of the children. The additional amounts authorized for 
each child in excess of six have been increased to $40 
for each child 16 years of age and over, $34 for each 
child 10 to 15 years old, and $26 for each child up to 
nine years of age. 


Shelter. The maximum shelter allowance for a single 
person without dependent children has been raised by 
$4 to $47 a month. The allowance for a person with 
dependants has been increased by $10 to $85 for un- 
heated premises and to $95 for heated quarters with, 
as before, an additional $5 for each beneficiary in excess 
of two. 


Repairs. A home-owner may now be granted an addi- 
tional amount for repairs, alterations and additions to 
premises in which he resides and which are owned by 
him or by one of the beneficiaries included in his allow- 
ance. A sum considered reasonable by the Director may 
be paid and will not be considered as a budgetary re- 
quirement in determining the amount of the allowance. 


Fuel allowance. The fuel allowances for persons in un- 
heated premises have been revised to take into account 
the wide variation in the means used to meet heating 
requirements as well as cost differentials. Instead of 
being calculated in terms of tons of coal, with a monthly 
maximum of $32 and provision for exceptions, an annu- 
al allowance in dollars is now set. The allowance varies 
according to the type of premises, the number of rooms 
and the location, and it may be apportioned over any 
period of from seven to 12 months and may also be 
increased up to the acutal annual cost at the discretion 
of the Director of the Family Benefits Branch. Annual 
amounts for detached houses range from $87 to $288 
in a territorial district and from $61 to $203 in other 
parts of Ontario. 


Overall monthly maximum. The overall monthly maxi- 
mum for families of four or less has been raised by 
$30 to $330; the additional amounts allowed for each 
additional beneficiary in excess of four has been raised 
by $5 to $15 a month. This means that a family of five 
may be granted up to $345 a month instead of $310. 


Board rates. Board allowances have been raised from 
$85 to $90 for a single adult, and from $130 to $145 
for a married couple. For an adult with one child, the 
rates are now $145, $150 or $155, according to the age 
range of the child; the former rates were $130, $138 
and $143. The amounts allowed for each additional 
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person are the same for a two-parent family as for a 
one-parent family and are as follows: $36 for a child 
of up to 9 years of age, $44 for a child 10 to I5 years 
old, and $50 for a person 16 years of age and over. 


Allowances for foster children. The maximum monthly 
allowance for a foster child has been raised by $5 to 
$50 for the first child, $45 for the second, and $35 for 
each additional foster child. 


Travel and transportation. The travel and transportation 
allowance payable if a recipient or his spouse is blind 
or disabled was increased to take account of the special 
needs of the blind and of persons confined to wheel 
chairs. The allowance was raised from $10 to $30 for 
blind persons, and from $10 to $15 for disabled persons, 
except those who, in the opinion of the Medical Adviso- 
ry Board, require a wheel chair when travelling, and for 
whom an allowance of $30 a month is now set. A later 
amendment provided similar transportation allowances 
for needy blind or disabled persons in nursing homes, 
homes for the aged and other charitable institutions. 


Hospital and medical benefits for old age pensioners. 
Free hospital and medical benefits were extended to 
additional old age security pensioners as a result of 
changes in the income limitations. Old age pensioners 
who do not have a budget deficit, as determined by 
the regulations, may now qualify if their annual income 
does not exceed $2,000 if single and $3,500 if married; 
formerly, the limits were $1,700 and $3,000. 


Other provisions 


Other amendments were intended to encourage partici- 
pation in the labour force. Mothers with dependent 
children who are receiving benefits, but who were pre- 
viously barred from working more than 120 hours a 
month, are now permitted to average working hours 
over any period of four consecutive months, commenc- 
ing with any month in which more than 120 hours were 
worked. 


To encourage recipients to avail themselves of training 
programs, expenses incurred in connection with such 
programs are deducted from any training allowance re- 
ceived when computing available income. The Director 
may now permit the continuation of free medical and 
hospital benefits for up to three months after eligibility 
ceases. With the approval of the Director, earnings of 
a blind or disabled person may be averaged over a 
six-month period; similarly, provision is made also for 
averaging pension, superannuation and certain other 
benefits in order to eliminate some of the fluctuations 
in eligibility. 
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The General Welfare Assistance Program 


The most important changes resulting from the new 
regulations effective 1 May 1970 were the increases ir 
allowances to correspond with the Family Benefits prog: 
ram, and the provision for earnings exemptions at the 
option of the municipalities. Other regulations issuec 
in 1970, related to provincial subsidies and to incentive 
allowances. 


The earnings exemptions, which are intended to encour- 
age recipients to look for employment, are the same 
as those under the Family Benefits program, except that 
they are granted at the option of the municipalities. 
(On 2 November 1970, the Minister of Social and Fami- 
ly Services announced in the Legislature that, at the 
end of October, 26 out of 33 cities and 24 out of 
the 26 county districts or regional administrations were 
granting such exemptions, and that a majority of mu- 
nicipalities with a population of 5,000 or more had taken 
similar action.) 








The provision that made employable persons enrolled 
as day students ineligible for assistance was relaxed to 
exempt a woman who is head of the family, and single 
persons attending primary and secondary schools and 
registered private schools. 


An amendment effective 1 May 1970 added the cost 
of surgical supplies and the cost of moving to the list 
of items of special assistance that may be provided to 
needy residents at the option of the municipalities. 


A new provision effective 16 June 1970 provided for 
provincial subsidies to municipalities that purchase 
counselling services on a contract or fee-for-service basis 
from an approved agency. It is intended “to encourage 
municipalities to make available to needy persons other 
forms of counselling which generally speaking have not 
been available with public support.” It will also allow 
smaller communities to provide counselling services 
through purchase even if they may not be able to afford 
a full-time counsellor. 


A further amendment provides for incentive allowances 
to welfare recipients who are participating in work activ- 
ity projects approved by the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council and the Department of National Health and 
Welfare. Such projects, the cost of which are shareable 
under the Canada Assistance Plan, are intended to 
provide special training for needy persons who, because 
of environmental, personal or family reasons, have un- 
usual difficulty in obtaining work or holding a job. 
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The incentive allowance may be paid to a recipient of 
general assistance or of an allowance under The Family 
Benefits Act. It will be paid by a municipality, the 
council of an approved Indian band, or the Province, de- 
pending on the person’s place of residence. The incen- 
tive allowance is paid to participants in addition to their 
regular assistance payments and is not counted as in- 
come when determining eligibility for general assistance. 


Municipalities and approved Indian bands administer- 
ing assistance will be reimbursed by the Province for 
80 per cent of the incentive allowance approved by the 
Director. The Province will also pay 80 per cent of the 
costs of administration of welfare services and of staff 
training costs related to the operation of work activity 
projects. 


Manitoba 


The major developments in Manitoba were an amend- 
ment to The Social Allowances Act extending coverage 
of provincial allowances and strengthening appeal proce- 
dures, and new regulations amending the allowances for 
personal needs and for home-owners. 


Coverage 


The amendment to the Social Allowances Act extended 
provincial assistance in a number of respects. The quali- 
fying period for needy mothers with dependent children 
whose husbands have deserted them or are in prison 
was reduced from one year to 90 days. A divorced 
woman with dependent children is now eligible provided 
that she has not remarried. The qualifying clauses, which 
provided that an unmarried mother could be granted 
an allowance if she was caring for two or more children 
in her own home and was unable to provide for their 
basic necessities, were deleted. 


An unmarried mother is now eligible for a provincial 
allowance on the same terms as a widow with dependent 
children. Provincial allowances have also been extended 
to persons taking undergraduate or vocational training 
who have not sufficient income to provide the basic 
necessities for themselves and their dependants, if any. 


Appeai procedures 


The grounds for appeal have been broadened, provision 
has been made for an appeal to the courts, certain time 
limits have been imposed, new publicity requirements 
have been added, and provision has been made for the 
payment of costs to persons whose appeal is upheld by 
the courts. If a provincial allowance or municipal assist- 
ance has been denied, cancelled, suspended, withheld 
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or reduced, the Director or the municipality concerned 
is now obliged to send the person affected a written 
notice giving the reasons for the decision and enclosing 
a copy of the appeal provisions of the Act. 


The grounds for appeal have been broadened to permit 
a person to appeal if he was not allowed to apply or 
re-apply for a social allowance or municipal assistance, 
or if his request was not decided within a reasonable 
time. The appeal must be filed within 15 days of receipt 
of notice of the decision, and the appellant is required 
to state the grounds for the appeal and to notify the 
other party. 


Appeals, as before, are heard by the Welfare Advisory 
Committee established under The Department of Wel- 
fare Act. The hearing must be held within 15 days of 
receipt of the notice, after at least three days notice 
to the parties. The appellant has the right to choose 
either a public or private hearing and may be represent- 
ed by counsel. The Advisory Committee may dismiss 
an appeal with or without an order that the social 
allowance or assistance be revoked or discontinued; or 
alternatively, it may allow the appeal and specify that 
a stated amount be paid to the appellant, or it may 
vary the original order. 


A new feature is the provision for a further appeal to 
the Court of Appeal of Manitoba on a question of law 
or jurisdiction. Such an appeal may be taken only with 
the permission of a judge of the Court of Appeal, and 
it must be filed within one month of the Board’s deci- 
sion, unless the period is extended because of special 
circumstances. Normal court fees are waived and, if the 
appeal is upheld, the judge may fix the costs to be paid 
the applicant or recipient. 


Rates of assistance 


The monthly allowance to adults for personal needs ($12, 
plus an additional $5 for blind persons) was amended 
to authorize an additional $2.21 for persons 65 years 
of age or more. If, however, a recipient is in an institu- 
tion for the aged and infirm and is not socially active, 
his allowance may now be reduced by $9.21 instead 
of $7 as formerly. 


The allowance to home-owners in lieu of rent has been 
amended so that mortgage payments and an agreement 
for sale are no longer limited to the maximum rental 
allowance less taxes and insurance. Instead, such pay- 
ments and any allowance for essential home repairs and 
tax arrears must be secured by a lien. The lien, however, 
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is now refundable up to an amount that leaves the 
recipient, upon cancellation of assistance, a minimum 
equity of $3,000 in the property. 


Saskatchewan 


Amendments to the Saskatchewan Assistance Regula- 
tions raised the allowances for food and clothing, and 
the maintenance allowances for persons in homes for 
special care. 


An amendement, effective 1 April 1970, raised monthly 
food rates by varying amounts. The monthly food rates 
for adults were increased by $2.65 to $29.15. Children’s 
rates were raised by amounts varying from $1.45 to 
$2.80 to: $15.95 for a child up to four years of age; 
$23.10 for a child aged five to nine years; $28.60 for 
a child 10 to 14 years old and $30.80 for a child 15 
to 19 years of age. As formerly, adjustments are made 
for family size. As a result of these changes, the monthly 
food allowance is now $32 for a single person, $60 for 
a married couple, and $84.70 for a family comprising 
a father, mother and two children under four years of 
age. 


The maximum clothing allowance for a person 20 years 
old or more was increased by $1 to $11 a month. Chil- 
dren’s clothing rates were raised by amounts varying 
from 50 cents to 80 cents to: $5.50 for a child four years 
of age and under; $7.50 for a child aged five to nine 
years; $8.25 for a child 10 to 14 years of age; and $8.80 
for a child 15 to 19 years of age. 


The monthly maintenance allowances payable on behalf 
of needy persons in licensed nursing homes and special 
care homes were increased from $207 to $210 for persons 
requiring only supervisory and limited personal care, and 
from $287 to $310 for persons needing extensive person- 
al or nursing care. 


Alberta 


Alberta replaced The Department of Welfare Act by The 
Social Development Act, which introduced changes in 
provincial and municipal assistance programs, and issued 
The Social Allowances Regulations, which adjusted food 
and clothing rates for recipients of provincial assistance, 
effective 1 August 1970, and amended provisions related 
to income and assets. 


Provincial assistance 
Long-term assistance continues to be a provincial re- 
sponsibility, but the new legislation places more em- 


phasis on social services than the preceding Act. 
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The new Act also distinguishes between employable 
persons and unemployable persons. The latter category 
includes not only a person who, by reason of age or 
physical or mental disability, is, in the opinion of the 
Director, incapable of earning an income sufficient to 
pay for the basic necessities of himself and his depen- 
dants, but the following other categories: (1) a person 
who is capable of being employed, but, because he has 
the control and custody of a dependent child, is unable 
to earn enough to provide the basic necessities; (2) a 
person who is not ready for employment or training 
or is not suited to available employment; and (3) a 
person who may benefit from rehabilitative services but 
who cannot provide the basic necessities and at the same 
time receive the required services. 


The Province may provide certain services to employa- 
ble or unemployable persons. An employable person 
may be given: advice and instruction in devising and 
following a reasonable rehabilitative plan; guidance in 
the management of his personal affairs, including the 
use of financial assets; orderly payment of debts and 
domestic problems; assistance in obtaining training nec- 
essary to prepare him for employment and in obtaining 
employment, including special financial incentives; and 
advice and instruction to assist him to remain employed. 


An unemployable person may be given the same guid- 
ance in the management of his personal affairs as an 
employable person, and, in addition, may be given: 
advice and instruction in the proper use of his social 
allowance; assistance in obtaining training for employ- 
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ment suitable to his circumstances; and any other assist- 


ance necessary to help him become an employable 
person. 


When determining need, an income exemption of $15 
a month for a single person, and $25 a month for a 
‘married person or a person with dependants may be 
allowed. In addition, the new regulations empower the 
Director to allow additional income exemptions as spe- 
cial financial incentives to employable persons. 


As formerly, rates are set only for food and clothing; 
amounts for other items of need are paid according to 
community standards. The sex differentials in children’s 
rates have been eliminated and are now set according 
to age groups rather than by single year of age. 


The food and clothing schedule now shows the amounts 
allowed for single adults, for single-parent families, and 
for two-parent families with up to five children, which 
amounts have been calculated by using the basic rates 
specified below, plus increases of 20, 10 and 5 per cent 
for family units of one, two or three persons. 


The basic food rates are: $31 for men; $27 for women; 
$16 for children up to six years of age; $23 for children 
aged 7 to 11 years; $29 for children aged 12 to 15 years 
and $33 for children 16 to 20 years of age. The clothing 
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rates are: $8 for men; $9 for women; $8 for children 
up to six years of age; $9 for children aged 7 to 11 
years; and $10 for children 12 to 15 years old, and for 
children in the 16 to 20 age group. These basic rates 
are used when calculating amounts for families with 
more than six children. For families consisting of one 
adult male and one or more dependent children, the 
food allowance is increased by $4 a month. 


British Columbia 


In British Columbia, social allowances were increased, 
and the Department of Social Welfare was renamed the 
Department of Rehabilitation and Social Improvement. 


An administrative order circulated to the municipalities 
increased the maximum social allowance by $5 a month 
for each person, effective 1 April 1970. As a result, a 
single adult may now receive $80 per month, a married 
couple $135, and a mother with one child $143. This 
$5-a-month increase was also made applicable to fami- 
lies where one spouse receives social allowance and the 
other receives Old Age Security or a Blind Persons’ 
Allowance or a Disabled Persons’ Allowance. The total 
allowable budget for such families is now $270 a month. 


The same order made changes also in the supplementary 
social allowances payable to recipients of the Old Age 
Security pension, the Guaranteed Income Supplement, 
and the Blind or Disabled Persons’ Allowances. The 
supplementary allowance to persons receiving payments 
under the Old Age Security Act was increased by $8.59 
to $38.59 a month, making the maximum allowable 
budget $150 a month for a single person and $270 for 
a married couple where both are eligible. In line with 
this change, the maximum monthly allowable budget 
for persons in receipt of supplementary social allowances 
and Blind or Disabled Persons’ Allowances was also 
increased 1 April 1970 from $139.20 to $150 for a single 
person, and from $248.40 to $270 for a married couple 
where both are eligible for categorical allowances. There 
was no change, however, in the maximum supplemen- 
tary social allowances payment to these two categories, 
which remains $60 for a single person and $120 for 
a married couple where both are eligible. 


The maximum payment for nursing home care for needy 
persons was increased by $35 a month to $280 or $9.25 
a day, effective 1 April 1970. The monthly maximum 
rate for boarding home care was also increased by $15 
to $135 a month or $4.45 per day, effective 1 April 1970, 
and further increased to $150 a month or $4.95 a day 
effective 1 November 1970. 
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Employment, training 2 
and pensions | 
for older wor kers 


The excuse that pension plans prevent the hiring of older 
workers is no longer completely valid, according to fan 
Campbell, Associate Director, Manpower Utilization 
Branch, Department of Manpower and Immigration. 


Speaking to a seminar sponsored by the National Insti- 
tute of Industrial Gerontology in Phoenix, Arizona in 
December 1970, Mr. Campbell said of the Old Age 
Security Program and the Canada (and Québec) Pension 
Plan: “With the assurance of some pension income, 
inability to qualify for participation in a private pension 
plan becomes less serious. Similarly, the argument used 
by many employers in the past that they did not wish 
to hire older workers, in order to avoid the embarrass- 
ment and adverse publicity that would arise if an em- 
ployee were retired without adequate pension, can now 
be dealt with effectively.” 


Campbell presented a two-part paper on employment, 
training and retirement of older workers in Canada and 
on activities of the Organization of Economic Co-opera- 
tion and Development related to older workers. 


“While encouraging the concept that workers should be 
hired on the basis of their worth,” said Campbell, “we 
have tended to focus our efforts, as far as employment 
is concerned, on the 45 to 65 age group. It is in this 
period that a worker should be at the peak of his earn- 
ings, able to meet his family responsibilities for housing, 
care and education, and to lay the foundation for ade- 
quate living in his later years. Indeed. his ability to 
provide for other than marginal existence after retire- 
ment depends largely on his degree of successful partici- 
pation in the labour force in the 40s and 50s.” 
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He pointed out that 2.75 million members, or almost 
one-third, of Canada’s labour force were over 45 years 
of age. Although. their unemployment rate is lower than 
the average rate for all ages, he said, “the core of the 
problem still lies in the fact that once they become 
unemployed, middle-aged and older workers tend to re- 
main unemployed for longer periods than the younger 
age groups. Frequently they must return to employment 
at a lower level than they previously enjoyed, with disas- 
trous effects on their morale and financial situation, 
Layoffs are, of course, frequently associated with declin- 
ing physical capacity, or with the redundancy of skills. | 
This fact has influenced our training policies.” 


Campbell went on to describe the Canada Manpower | 
Training Program. He emphasized that this program, 
in addition to regular skill training, can also provide. 
academic upgrading in communication skills, mathe- 
matics and science to qualify clients for entry to skill’ 
training. “While there is no barrier because of age, the 
assumption on the part of individuals that formal train-— 
ing is for the young only still persists to some extent. 
Middle-aged workers themselves are sometimes reluc- 
tant to undergo classroom training, and they need coun- 
selling to raise their self-confidence and convince them 
that they too can learn.” 


Turning to the topics of retirement and pensions, 
Campbell stated: “Recently, as in the United States, 
there has been an increase in unemployment rates that 
has increased the trend common in North America 
toward retirement at 65 and even earlier. We must, 
therefore, look with added concern at the 1,750,000 
Canadians aged 65 and over. Retirement in most cases 
ig no longer a question of personal choice. It is no longer 
a luxury chosen by those who could afford it. Compulsory 
retirement has become standard practice in business and 
industry. Continual employment until retirement age is 
reached has become even more important .. . Fortunat- 
ely, the former much-used excuse that pension plans 
prevented the hiring of older workers in the pre-retire- 
ment group, is no longer completely valid. Two plans 
(Canada Pension and Old Age Security) now intermesh 
to provide all Canadian citizens with a measure of 
financial security after they reach 65 years of age.” 


Part 2 of Mr. Campbell’s paper will be published in 
the May issue of The Labour Gazette. 
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Price indexes 








Consumer, December 


The consumer price index (1961 = 100) declined 0.4 per 
cent to 129.8 in December from 130.3 in November, but 
was 1.5 per cent higher than in December 1969. It was 
the first decline between the two months, November-De- 
cember, in more than 10 years. 


Among major index components, housing advanced 
slightly, owing to higher shelter prices, and transpor- 
tation rose 0.2 per cent because of increased rail fares. 
The food index decreased 1.5 per cent, recording the 
fourth consecutive month of decline and bringing food 
prices to a level 4.8 per cent below the August 1970 
peak. Clothing prices declined 0.4 per cent, mainly be- 
cause of pre-Christmas sales. The health and personal 
care and the recreation and reading indexes dropped 
0.1 per cent. 
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The food index declined 1.5 per cent to 125.6 from 127.5. 
Ic was 3.2 per cent lower than in December 1969. The 
price level of food for home consumption decreased 1.9 
per cent, but there was a 0.3 per cent increase in restau- 
rant meal prices. With a few exceptions for fresh pro- 
duce and fish, nearly all major food items decreased 
in price. Among meat items, pork prices dropped 4.0 
per cent to a level 17 per cent below December 1969. 
Beef prices declined 2.9 per cent. Among poultry items, 
chicken prices declined 4.2 per cent, although turkey 
prices increased 0.7 per cent. 


There were mixed price movements among produce 
items—fruits, on average, decreased 4.5 per cent, and 
vegetables rose 0.2 per cent. All fresh fruits declined, 
with banana prices dropping 15.3 per cent to a level 
33 per cent below that of a year ago. AMong vegetables, 
there were price increases of 40 per cent for tomatoes 
and 11 per cent for cabbage; all other items priced in 
this group declined. Egg prices were |.3 per cent lower 
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than a month earlier, and 31 per cent below the De- 
cember 1969 level. Bread prices declined 1.1 per cent. 
Butter prices declined 0.4 per cent, sugar 3.4 per cent, 
infants’ food and ground coffee each by 2.4 per cent, 
instant coffee 2.2 per cent, and jelly powders 3.1 per 
cent. Over the year, the price level of food purchased 
for home consumption declined 4.6 per cent, and res- 
taurant meal prices advanced 5.5 per cent. 


The housing index increased 0.1 per cent to 133.4 
from 133.3, and was 4.5 per cent higher than in December 
1969. The home-ownership component advanced 0.3 per 
cent as a result of increased property taxes and higher 
prices for new houses and repairs. Rents increased 0.1 
per cent. The price level for the household operation 
items group was unchanged—higher prices for household 
textiles, furniture and some fuels were offset by declines 
for floor coverings, some appliances and many house- 
hold supply items purchased from supermarkets, such 
as toilet paper, detergents and scouring powder. 


The clothing index declined 0.4 per cent to 127.9 from 
128.4, but it was 1.2 per cent higher than in December 
1969. Lower prices for men’s, women’s, and children’s 
wear contributed to the December decline, which was 
offset by small increases in the prices of footwear, piece 
goods and clothing services. A decline of 0.5 per cent 
in the index for women’s wear was attributed to lower 
prices for winter coats, both fur and cloth, and for 
hosiery. There was also a decline of 0.5 per cent in the 
price of children’s wear. 


The transportation index increased 0.2 per cent to 126.1 
from 125.8, and was 3.4 per cent above its level of a 
year ago. There was an increase of 6.6 per cent in 
passenger rail fares; and among automobile operation 
items, slightly higher prices were recorded for gasoline 
and for chassis lubrication. 


The health and personal care index declined 0.1 per 
cent to 140.7 from 140.8, but was 2.9 per cent higher 
than in December 1969. Prices of shaving cream and 
razor blades declined 1.6 per cent and 1.5 per cent, the 
largest monthly decreases for these items in several 
years. Smaller decreases were recorded for cleansing 
tissues, toothpaste and toilet soap. 


The recreation and reading index declined 0.1 per cent 
to 133.6 from 133.7, but it was 4.3 per cent above the 
level of December 1969. Home entertainment items, 
including portable television sets, radios and phono- 
graph records, registered small price declines. Toy prices 
increased slightly. Seasonally lower subscription rates 
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reduced the price level for magazines by 1.3 per cent, 
but it was 7.0 per cent higher than a year ago. The 
tobacco and alcohol index, at 126.4, was unchanged, 
and was 0.1 per cent higher than in December 1969. 


City consumer, December 


The consumer price index (1961 = 100) declined in eight | 
regional cities and city combinations and advanced) 
slightly in two. The movements ranged from a decrease 
of 1.0 per cent in Saint John, N. B., to an increase of 
0.2 per cent in Vancouver. 


Food indexes declined in eight cities and increased in 
Edmonton-Calgary and Vancouver. In a month, when 
food prices normally rise, declines of 3.2 per cent were 
recorded in Toronto and 4.1 per cent in Saint John. 
Housing components were practically unchanged as the 
cities surveyed registered both minor advances and de- 
clines. Clothing indexes decreased in most cities because 
of pre-Christmas sales. Higher rail fares contributed to 
increases for transportation components in all cities 
except Halifax, where lower prices for some automobile 
operation items were recorded. Index for health and 
personal care and for recreation and reading each regis- 
tered mixed movements. Tobacco and alcohol compo- 
nents were unchanged. 


Regional consumer price index point changes between 
November and December were: Saint John —1.3 to 
122.6; Toronto =1.2 to 126.1; St, Johns,—0. 901208 
Halifax —0.8 to 124.0; Winnipeg —0.6 to 126.3; Ottawa 
—0.4 to 127.2; Montreal —0.3 to 123.8; Saskatoon-Re- 
gina —0.2 to 121.6; Edmonton-Calgary +0.1 to 126.2; 
Vancouver +0.2 to 124.1. 


Wholesale 


The general wholesale index (1935-39=100) ad- 
vanced 0.1 per cent in December to 284.1 from the 
November index of 283.8. It was 0.7 per cent lower than 
the December 1969 index of 286.2. Five of the eight 
major group indexes were higher, and three declined. 


The iron products group index advanced 2.3 per cent 
in December to 312.6 from 305.5 on higher prices for 
rolling mill products, hardware, wire, and pipe and 
tubing. A rise of 0.5 per cent to 221.3 from 220.1 in 
the non-metallic minerals products group index reflected 
price increases for petroleum products. The vegetable 
products group index registered an increase of 0.4 per 
cent to 240.3 from 239.3 as higher prices for grains, 
livestock and poultry feeds, and sugar and its products 
more than offset decreases in fresh fruits and other 
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commodities. Increases of 0.2 per cent or less occurred 
in two major group indexes: chemical products to 229.7 
from 229.3, and textile products to 256.8 from 256.5. 


The non-ferrous metals products group index declined 
2.1 per cent in December to 262.5 from 268.0 in response 
to lower prices for copper and its products and silver. 
The animal products group index moved down 0.6 per 
cent to 313.9 from 315.7, reflecting price decreases for 
livestock and fresh and cured meats. The wood products 
‘group index declined 0.5 per cent to 373.4 from 375.2 
con lower prices for newsprint, pine and spruce. 


| 


-U.S. consumer, December 


At 138.5, the United States consumer price index (1957- 
59=100) rose 0.5 per cent, compared with 0.3 per cent 
_in November. The increase for the year was 5.5 per cent, 
_a decline from the 6.1 per cent increase in 1969. 


The advance was caused mainly by higher prices for 
household services and medical care, food, houses, gas- 
oline and new cars. Property taxes and insurance, house 
and apartment rents, and mortgage interest costs were 
responsible for much of the 0.6 per cent rise in Services. 
Commodities other than food showed a 0.6 per cent 
_ increase, compared with 0.4 per cent in November. Food 
prices rose 0.2 per cent after declining 0.1 per cent in 
| November. 


There was an increase of 1.2 per cent in the price of 
- foods—much less than the 7.2 per cent increase in 1969. 
Prices of eggs, cereal and bakery products, dairy prod- 
ucts, and poultry, advanced more than usual in De- 
cember. Beef, pork and fresh fruit prices declined. 


Among major annual price increases, in adjusted figures, 
were public transportation 15.2 per cent, insurance and 
finance 12 per cent, and homeownership 10.3 per cent. 


Beginning with the January 1971 consumer price index, 
the new base will be 1967 = 100. 
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British retail, October 


The British index of retail prices (January 16, 1962 = - 
100) was 143.0 at October 20, compared with 141.5 at 
September 22 and 133.2 at October 21, 1969. 


Food: The index for items of food whose prices show 
significant seasonal variations—home-killed lamb, fresh 
and smoked fish, eggs, fresh vegetables and fresh 
fruit—was 130.3 compared with 129.4 in September, and 
for all other items of food, it was 144.1. Increases in 
the average prices of tomatoes and margarine were 
partly offset by reductions in the average prices of Brus- 
sels sprouts, apples and lamb. The index for the food 
group as a whole was 141.4, compared with 140.6 in 
September. 


Alcoholic drinks: Mainly as a result of rises in the 
average levels of charges for nips of whisky and gin, 
the index for this group as a whole rose to 144.4 com- 
pared with 143.6 in September. Housing: The index for 
the housing group as a whole advanced to 162.7, com- 
pared with 159.8 in September. There were increases 
in the average levels of rents of local authority dwellings, 
of rates and water charges in Scotland, and in charges 
for repair and maintenance of dwellings. 


Fuel and light: General increases, largely seasonal, in 
the prices of household coal and coke, and increases 
in the charges for electricity in some areas, were respon- 
sible for the increase of almost 5 per cent in the index 
for the fuel and light group. The group index was 150.8, 
compared with 143.9 in September. Durable household 
goods: There were increases in the average levels of 
prices of furniture, household appliances, and other 
articles in this group. The group index rose to 129.5, 
compared with 127.1 in September. 


Transport and vehicles: Mainly as a result of an increase 
in the average level of prices of second-hand cars, the 
index for this group as a whole rose to 135.9, compared 
with 135.1 in September. Miscellaneous goods: There 
were increases in the average levels of prices of cosmet- 
ics, newspapers and periodicals, writing paper and most 
other items included in this group. The group index 
rose to 148.2, compared with 145.0 in September. Meals 
bought and consumed outside the home: There was an 
increase of more than one per cent in the average level 
of prices in this group, and the index advanced to 149.9, 
compared with 148.1 in September. 
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Enthusiasm at the Atlantic Provinces Economic Counce 
meeting for the Maritimes’ new image as a resource are 
was tempered by a warning that it will prove hollow | 
the working people aren’t counted in. Lagging produ 
tivity will continue to frustrate the best intentione 
efforts of industry and big unions unless the needs | 
the working man are considered. The warning 
sounded by Dalton Camp, Toronto public relati 
executive and a former president of the Conservativ 
Party. | 


The APEC’s fourth annual meeting, convened at Hali-) 
fax, November 9-10, discussed unemployment and re-) 
gional disparity, as well as the regional image, economic” 
nationalism and foreign investment. A pre-conference 
report had expressed fear that federal Government poli 
cies, unless changed, would produce severe unemploy 
ment during the winter. 


“If business and management leave out those who work, 
then the game is over,” said Mr. Camp. “Unless the 
morale of the workforce is raised, not merely wages, I 
don’t think productivity can be increased.” He cited the 
human relations methods used at the Sydney Steel Cor- 
_ poration as an example of the positive results that car 
be achieved when workers are properly motivated. Pro- 
ductivity at the mill had soared on the high morale of 
the workforce. 


The labour-management system is no longer working 
to the advantage of unions, companies or the public 
in general, according to Camp. “But we ought to be 
very clear about what is happening: the (new) Atlantic 
Image shows that the traditional, individualistic skills 
and crafts of the Maritimers have been replaced by 
restless trade unions in a society where unemployment 
and underemployment are chronic, and where the a 
of work is proving less satisfying.” He called on the 
conference to re-examine the purposes of industria 
development and of better living conditions in terms 
of how the lives of Maritimers will be affected. “Any 
scheme or program designed to raise the spirits and the 
morale of the people of this area ought to—indeed, 
must—involve people who work for wages,” he said. 


\ 


Reginald D. Richardson, Vice-President, Canadian 
General Electric Co. Ltd., referred to CGE’s labour 
troubles with the Point Tupper heavy water plant to 
underscore the need for employees to grasp the role 
of business in the community. Business, he said, is a 
vital part of the life and progress, of the community, 
and it needs the intelligent contribution of employees 
in order to succeed. 
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Mr. Richardson noted that mistakes had been made on 
both sides during the Point Tupper project, which had 
been hit by some 40 wildcat strikes. “There were many 
times when the men on the Point Tupper job decided 
to go fishing or hunting, or just took off for a long 
weekend to get home to see their families. Who was 
wrong and who right? Perhaps management should have 
anticipated the men’s needs for a more frequent break.” 
On balance, the Maritimes construction problems were 
probably no worse than the average elsewhere in Can- 
ada and the U'S., said Richardson—and he added that 
the situation had been aggravated by the failure of 
labour and management to establish common ground 
for trust and respect. 


A. R. Harrington, President, Nova Scotia Light and 
Power Co. Ltd., offered the blunt observation that la- 
bour and management were fattening themselves at the 
expense of the Maritimes’ ventures in industrial devel- 
opment. “I think that both management and labour in 
the construction industry, and a little more so labour, 
have milked the cow of economic expansion to the point 
where the fingers are getting a little sore,” he said. 


Speaking of projects that had ultimately $2.5 million 
more than the estimate because of six-month construc- 
tion delays, he said: “When we have a premium of 10 
per cent on the cost of a project here, how are we to 
get very far with an industrialized program? Private 
capital is going to go where it finds the least trouble 
and the greatest return.” 


Russell Bell, Director of Research for the Canadian 
Labour Congress, warned of high unemployment in the 
winter ahead. Ottawa’s anti-inflationary fiscal and mon- 
etary policies had achieved the worst possible trade-off 
between employment goals and price performance, he 
said. “The measurable economic costs of high unem- 
ployment have far offset any small advantages we have 
achieved in reducing inflation.” 
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Relationships Between Canadian-American Wage Set- 
tlements: An Empirical Study of Five Industries, by 
Bryan M. Downie; Industrial Relations Centre, Queen’s 
University, Kingston, Ontario; Research Series No. 18, 
257 pages; $8.50 cloth, $7.00 paper. 


At a time when the subjects of wage parity, international 
unions and the influence of U.S. companies are a major 
concern to Canadians, Mr. Downie’s analysis of five 
industries comes as an important addition of factual 
information to the debate. In his study, Downie looks 
at the primary pulp and paper industry, the auto in- 
dustry, the meat packing industry, the basic steel in- 
dustry and the iron ore industry. For each industry, he 
provides the historical background and then assesses 
U.S. influence on union policy. 


His objective, he states, is to provide more empirical 
data on the Canadian industrial relations system, to 
describe some public policy inputs on the issue of bi-na- 
tional wage patterns and similar domestic phenomena, 
and to make more understandable the phenomena of 
wage parity and joint U.S.-Canadian labour agreements. 
He concluded by saying that “international bargaining 
arrangements are probably a factor bringing stability 
and a greater degree of industrial peace to an industry.” 
He states also that international unions have some ad- 
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vantages because of their U.S. link, including available 
expertise, “structural advantages when dealing with US. 
subsidiaries, and access to American funds.” 


But he cautions that a Canadian union would be closer 
to its membership and be able to develop more effect- 
ively the militancy of the rank and file. He states finally 
that the issue of wage parity is not as serious as mighi 
be assumed. “There may be some increase in wage 
parity demands, but it is doubtful that the issue will 
be seriously pursued throughout negotiations.” | 


Working Conditions in Canadian Industry, Report No. 
13; Economics and Research Branch, Canada Depart- 


ment of Labour; Information Canada; Ottawa; bilingual, 
255 pages, $2.00. 


The 13th annual report on working conditions in Cana- 
dian industry has been published. In addition to condi- 
tions such as hours of work, paid holidays, vacation with 
pay, and numbers of employees covered by collective 
agreements, this 1969 survey covers Overtime provisions, 
shift-work provisions, bonus and profit-sharing plans, 
educational assistance, private pension plans, reporting 
pay and minimum call-out pay. The data were obtained 
from the Canada Department of Labour’s mail survey 
of some 33,000 establishments on April 1, 1969. 


Studies of the Task Force on Labour Relations, Infor- 
mation Canada. Three more studies that were provided 
under contract for the Prime Minister’s Task Force on 
Labour Relations have been published by Information 
Canada. This brings to 19 the number that have been 
published. Titles and prices for the first 16 were pub- 
lished in the February issue of The Labour Gazette (LG, 
Feb., p. 83). Studies written in English have French 
résumés and vice versa. 


The three additions are: No. 17—Management’s Views 
of Union-Management Relations at the Local Level, by 
A. Mikalachki, G. Forsyth and J.J. Wettlaufer, all of 
the School of Business Administration, University of 
Western Ontario, 98 pages, $1.25; No. 18—Interest Ar- 
bitration, by Donald J.M. Brown, Osgoode Hall Law 
School, York University, 310 pages, $3.25; and No. 
19—Wage Determination in Canadian Manufacturing 
Industries, by Grant L. Reuber, University of Western 
Ontario, 144 pages, $1.50. The studies are available from 
Publishing Division, Information Canada, Ottawa 4, or 
from Information Canada bookshops. 
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Summary Table 


Activity 


‘Insured population at end of month 


| Initial and renewal claims filed: 


| 
| 


Claimants currently reporting to local Offices...............::cecerseeeeeeeeees 
Beneficiaries (weekly average)................:c:cccccccceseeeceteeeeeneetsesseeneteeeseesennees 
BVCEKS COMPECMSACCC ..coccc.:.-cc.coge-ncsescenssceussesemscncenceneys-neenrnnsensvacncvdsbaeaneestenss 
UNL ALC ee eee cht os ec 0 nae adcaatt ona rfacnsinnn nen teasenccentesascenesstexs 


Brera sec Weekly DCIMelMt ccc. c.crr.cieces:sacnses-s-44s.stivecenrateMewnensencec-seeuesessernordensaee 


Cumulative Data 





12. 

Jan. months 

to ending 

Nov. Oct. Nov. Nov. Nov. 
1970 1970 1969 1970 1970 

(in thousands) 

== 5,584 5,596 == aes 
204+ 142 165 1,905t 2,206 
148 100 122 1,407 1,639 
55 42 43 497 567 
480 399 349 529* 529* 

268 292 193 389* 373" 
1,074 1,166 831 18,132 19,108 
37,583 40,365 I Sas) 619,983 668,043 
$35.00 $34.62 S3aeli, $34.19 $34.96 





——————————————————————:—(C se 


| 
| 





* Monthly average. 


tDiscrepancy between totals and subtotals due to rounding. 


During November 204,000 initial and renewal claims 
for benefit were filed in local offices across Canada. This 
represented an increase of 61,000 (43 per cent) over the 
142,000 claims filed during October, and 38,000 (23 per 


cent) more than the November 1969 claim load 
(165,000). The large October-to-November increase is 


usual and can be attributed, in part, to claims being 
filed prior to the first week in December when the 
seasonal benefit period commences. 


On November 30 there were 480,000 claimants for un- 
employment insurance benefit, an increase of 81,000 (21 
per cent) over the October 30 claimant total of 399,000, 
and 131,000 (38 per cent) more than the 349,000 who 
were on claim at the end of November 1969. 
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Two hundred and fifteen thousand (45 per cent) of the 
claimants came on claim during the month, i.e. they 
were in the 1 to 4 weeks-on-claim category. Over 70 
per cent in this category were males. In comparison with 
the claimant count on October 30, the number of males 
increased by 27 per cent, females by I1 per cent. 


The average weekly estimate of beneficiaries was 
268,000 in November, 292,000 in October and 193,000 
in November 1969. Benefit payments and the average 
weekly benefit for these three months were $37.6 million 
($35.00), $40.4 million ($34.62) and $27.6 million 
($33.17) respectively. 
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The Canada Labour Relations Board met for six days 


during January. It granted four applications for 
certification, rejected three, and ordered one representa- 
tion vote. During the month the Board received seven 
applications for certification and allowed the withdrawal 
of two. It also received one request for review of an 
earlier decision. 


Applications for certification granted 


Association of Canadian Television and Radio Artists 
on behalf of a unit of announcers and writers employed 
by Radio Station CFRA Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. (LG, Mar., 
ps2 93): 


L’Association des Employés de Provost Cartage Inc. on 
behalf of a unit of drivers and other employees of 
Provost Cartage Inc., Ville d’Anjou, Qué., employed in 
the company’s branches at Montreal, Shawinigan, Val- 
leyfield, Buckingham and Vercheres in Québec, and at 
Cornwall and Toronto in Ontario (LG, Feb., p. 121). 


The Building Service Employees Union, Local 298, on 
behalf of a unit of employees of Nation-Wide Interior 
Maintenance Co., Ltd., Montreal, Qué., employed in 
the performarice of the company’s contract with the 
Canada Department of Transport for cleaning and jani- 
torial services at Montreal International Airport (LG, 
Peps ps 121). 


Pinawa Fire Fighters Association, AECL Local F-160, 
International Association of Fire Fighters, on behalf of 
a unit of protective services firefighters employed by 
Atomic Energy of Canada Limited at its Whiteshell 
Nuclear Research Establishment, Pinawa, Man. (LG, 
Phebe p21} 


Applications for certification rejected 


United Transportation Union, applicant, Ontario 
Northland Railway, North Bay, Ont., respondent, and 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, intervener (LG, 
Feb., p. 121). The application was rejected because it 
was not supported by a majority of the employees 
affected in a representation vote conducted by the 
Board. 
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National Association of Broadcast Employees ance 
Technicians, applicant, and Channel Seven Television 
Limited (CJAY-TV), Winnipeg, Man., respondent (LG, 
Jan., p. 50). The application was rejected because the 
unit of employees proposed by the applicant is not 
appropriate for collective bargaining. 


Building Material, Construction and Fuel Truck Drivers’ 
Union, Local 213, International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, applicant, The British Yukon Railway Com-) 
pany (operating under the name of White Pass and) 
Yukon Route), Vancouver, B.C., respondent, and) 
Clarence J. Wood, et al., interveners (LG, Jan., p. 50). 
The application was rejected because the evidence sub- 
mitted did not establish, to the satisfaction of the Board, 
that the employees claimed as members by the applicant) 
union were in fact members in good standing. 


Representation vote ordered 


International Association of Machinists and Aerospace. 
Workers, applicant, Canadian Autocare Limited, Ot- 
tawa, Ont., respondent, and Raymond J. Tugwell, et 
al., interveners (LG, Mar., p. 193), (Returning Officer: 
G. A. Plante). 


Applications for certification received 


Le Syndicat des Chauffeurs de Voyageur Provincial 
(CSN) on behalf of a unit of drivers employed by Voya- 
geur (1969) Inc., Montréal, Qué. (Investigating Officer: 
S. T. Payne). 


Le Syndicat des Travailleurs Forestiers de ?U.C.C. de 
Gaspé on behalf of a unit of employees employed in 
the loading and unloading of boats by Consoli- 
dated—Bathurst Ltd., New-Richmond, Qué. (Investigat- 
ing officer: R. G. Dorion). 


Le Syndicat du Transport Routier (CSN) on behalf of 
a unit of truck drivers employed by Roberval Express 
Limited, Montréal, Qué. (Investigating Officer: S. T. 
Payne). 


General Truck Drivers Union, Local 938, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers of America, on behalf of a unit of drivers 
and freight handlers employed by Wilson’s Truck Lines, 
Etobicoke, Ont. (Investigating Officer: H. A. Fisher). 


General Truck Drivers Union, Local 879, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
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ind Helpers of America, on behalf of a unit of employ- 
ses of Robert Sentineal Moving & Storage Limited, 
Niagara Falls, Ont. (Investigating Officer: K. Hulse). 


Canadian Air Line Employees’ Association on behalf 
of a unit of sales and traffic employees employed by 

acific Western Airlines Ltd., Vancouver International 
Airport, Vancouver, B.C. (Investigating Officer: K. 
Hulse). 


Canadian Marine Officers Union on behalf of a unit 
of captains and assistant captains employed by Marine 
Industries Limited, Montreal, Qué. (Investigating 
Officer: R. G. Dorion). 


/ 
Applications for certification withdrawn 
‘Canadian Bus Drivers’ Union, applicant, Trailways of 


Canada Limited, Thornhill, Ont. (carrying on business 
under the name of Travelways), respondent, and Cana- 











dian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and General 
Workers, intervener (LG, Feb., p. 121). 


Syndicat des Employés du Transport Provincial (CSN) 
(section Chauffeurs, division Voyageur), applicant, 
Voyageur (1969) Inc., Montreal, Que., respondent, and 
Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and Helpers Union, 
Local 106, International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America, 
intervener (LG, Mar., p. 193). 


Request for review withdrawn 


The Board allowed the withdrawal of a request under 
Sec. 61 (2) of the Act for review of its order dated 5 
August 1958, which certified the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists (now the International Association 
of Machinists and Aerospace Workers) as the bargaining 
agent for a unit of employees in the Maintenance De- 
partments of Pacific Western Airlines Ltd., Vancouver 
International Airport, B.C. (LG, Oct. 1970, p. 733). 





Conciliation 


During January, the Minister of Labour appointed con- 
ciliation officers to deal with the following disputes: 


Western Cartage and Storage (1962) Ltd., Edmonton, 
Alta.. and Truckers, Cartagemen, Construction and 
Building Material Employees, Local 362 (Conciliation 
Officer: A. A. Franklin). 


Speedy Storage and Cartage Limited, Lethbridge, Alta., 
and Truckers, Cartagemen, Construction and Building 
Material Employees, Local 362 (Conciliation Officer: A. 
A. Franklin). 
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Blue Peter Steamships Limited, St. John’s, Nfld., and 
Canadian Merchant Service Guild (Conciliation Officer: 
W. J. Gillies). 


Nordair Limited, Montréal International Airport, and 
International Association of Machinists and Aerospace 
Workers, Lodge 2309 (representing flight attendants) 
(Conciliation Officer: G. R. Doucet). 


Eldorato Nuclear Limited (Mining and Exploration Di- 
vision), Eldorado, Sask., and United Steelworkers of 
America (Conciliation Officer: A. E. Koppel). 


Canadian Marconi Company (Broadcasting Division, 
CFCEF-TV and CFCF-Radio), Montréal, Qué., and Na- 
tional Association of Broadcast Employees and Techni- 
cians (Conciliation Officer: G, Re Doweet): 
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M.LL. Tug & Salvage Limited, Halifax, N.S., and Ca- 
nadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and General 
Workers, Local 343 (representing unlicensed and shore 
personnel) (Conciliation Officer: R. L. Kervin). 


Settlements by conciliation officers 


Aqua Transportation Limited, Vancouver, B.C., and 
Canadian Merchant Service Guild (Conciliation Officer: 
D. H. Cameron) (LG, Feb. ps122), 


McNeil Transport Limited, Brockville, Ont., and Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers, Local 
91 (representing office workers) (Conciliation Officer: 
K. Hulse) (LG, Rebs psl22). 


Coast Ferries Limited, Richmond, B.C., and Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and General 
Workers (Conciliation Officer: D. H. Cameron) (LG, 
Jan., p. 46). 


United Keno Hill Mines Limited, Elsa, Y.T., and United 
Steelworkers of America, Local 924 (Conciliation 
Officer? DY Hy Cameron) (LG, July 1970; pi505). 


Conciliation boards appointed 


Federal Grain Limited, Manitoba Pool Elevators, Na- 
tional Grain (1968) Limited, Parrish & Heimbecker 
Limited, Richardson Terminals Limited, Saskatchewan 
Wheat Pool, United Grain Growers Limited, Westland 
Elevators Limited, and Lodge 650, Brotherhood of Rail- 
way, Airline and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees. 


Roberval Express Ltée, Montréal, Qué., and Le Syndi- 
cat du Transport Routier (LG, Jan., p. 46). 


Northern Electric Company Limited (installation west- 
ern region) and Communications Workers of America 
(LG, Jan., p. 46). 


Pacific Western Airlines Ltd., Vancouver International 
Airport, and Canadian Air Line Dispatchers’ Associa- 
tion (LG, Jan., p. 46). 


Bell Canada (Directory Sales Representatives, Western 
Region) and Office and Professional Employees’ Inter- 
national Union, Local 131 (LG, March, P. 194). 
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F. M. Yorks & Son Limited, (M.V. “Lorne Yorke”) 
Vancouver, B.C., and Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 
way, Transport and General Workers. 


Canadian National Hotels Limited (Hotel Newfound- 
land), St. John’s, Nfld., and Hotel and Restaurant Em- 
ployees’ and Bartenders’ International Union, Local 779 
(LG, March, p. 194). 


Canadian National Hotels Limited (Hotel Nova Sco- 
tian), Halifax, N.S., and Hotel and Restaurant Employ- 
ees’ and Bartenders’ International Union, Local 662 
(LG; Deco 1970; px878): 


Conciliation board reports received 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company (S.S. “Princess of 
Acadia”) Bay of Fundy Service and Seafarers’ Interna- 
tional Union of Canada (LG, Jan., p. 47). (Full text 
appears in Supplement No. 2, 1971). 


Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Co. Limited, Flin 
Flon, Man., and Association of Flin Flon Trade Unions 
(LG, Jan., p. 47). (Full text appears in Supplement No. 
PASE MAR 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation and Canadian 
Union of Public Employees (LG, Nov. 1970, p. 795). 
(Full text appears in Supplement No. 2, 1971). 


Settlement reached after board procedure 


Canadian National Steamship Company Limited, Van- 
couver, B.C., and Seafarers’ International Union of 
Canada (LG, Aug. 1970, p. 586). 


Conciliation boards not appointed 


CKAC Ltée, Montréal, Qué., and United Radio and 
Television Workers Union, Local 291 (CLC) (LG, Jan., 
p. 46). 


Chapman Transport Limited, Kelowna, B.C., and Gen- 
eral Truck Drivers and Helpers, Local 31, and General 
Teamsters Union, Local 181 (representing office and 
clerical employees) (LG, Jan., p. 46). 


Strike action 


Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Co. Limited, Flin 
Flon, Man., and Association of Flin Flon Trade Unions 
(strike commenced January 27) (see above). 
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CUB 2977. The claimant filed a renewal application for 
benefit three months after he was laid off from his 
position as an inspector with a pipeline company. He 
had been employed by the company for six and a half 
months, but was laid off because of a work shortage. 
He asked to have his claim antedated to the day after 
he was laid off. 


The claimant declared that he didn’t apply earlier be- 
cause he did not have his contributions from his em- 
ployer, the reason being that he had been hired on a 
monthly basis with the expectation of becoming a per- 
‘manent employee. At the time of being hired, he gave 
‘his unemployment insurance book to the employer and 
‘it was apparently misplaced. He was unable to obtain 
his contributions from the company until three months 
after he was laid off. 

The insurance officer told the claimant that he could 
not have his claim antedated because he had not estab- 
lished that, throughout the whole period, he had had good 
cause for the delay in making the claim, and he had 
‘not proved that he fulfilled all of the conditions of entit- 
lement for benefit during the period. 








In his appeal to the board of referees the claimant stated 

that he had delayed filing his claim because of an accu- 

mulation of circumstances over which he had little or 

no control. He added that, owing to his lack of knowl- 

edge of the Unemployment Insurance Act, he did not 

fully understand the meaning of the statement made 
by the insurance officer, but felt that he could provide 
the board with a satisfactory explanation should he have 
the opportunity to appear before them. 
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Decisions of the umpire — 





The claimant told the board that he did not wish to 
hurt his employer by reporting that the company was 
not paying unemployment insurance contributions on 
his behalf, as this might jeopardize his chances of re- 
employment with the company. The board said that the 
claimant should have applied for benefit as soon as he 
became unemployed, that the reasons he had given for 
the delay in filing his claim were not beyond his control, 
and that a person could have his claim antedated only 
if “he has a good reason instead of an excuse.” More- 
over, the board added the claimant should have been 
fairly well acquainted with the rules and regulations 
applying to contributions and claims, as he had been 
in the construction field for a number of years. The 
board dismissed the appeal. 


The union then appealed to the Umpire. The claimant 
said that he had been advised by his employer that 
he would not be eligible for benefit, as the company 
had made no contributions on his behalf. The Umpire 
ruled that, from the claimant’s statement “it is reason- 
able to infer that his omission to apply or to consult 
the local office of the Commission in respect of benefit 
or his rights in that respect was deliberate and inten- 
tional on his part, and that the main reason was that 
he preferred not to take any action that might jeopardize 
his chances of re-employment, and it was only when 
the possibility of re-employment was definitely termin- 
ated that he and his Union advisers decided to ‘push 
matters further and harder,’ to use his own words.” 


“In my opinion the antedating provision of the Act was 
not intended to include a delay of the length and for 
the reasons given by the claimant, and although he had 
had misfortunes and no doubt could well do with the 
additional money he is seeking, I feel that it would be 
contrary to the principles applied by various Umpires 
in previous jurisprudence to hold that the claimant here 
has shown ‘good cause for the delay’ within the meaning 
of those words in the Act.” For these reasons the Umpire 
dismissed the appeal. 
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General 
Co) o) [orm 


Wage schedules 


During December, the Department of Labour prepared 
334 wage schedules for inclusion in contracts proposed 
to be undertaken by departments of the federal Gov- 
ernment and its Crown corporations in various areas 
of Canada, for works of constructions, remodelling, 
repair or demolition, and certain services. 


In the same period, 282 contracts in these categories 
were awarded. In addition, 23 contracts containing the 
General Fair Wages Clause were reported awarded. 


A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract 
is available on request to trade unions concerned or to 
others who have a bona fide interest in the execution 
of the contract. 


Contracts awarded in December for the manufacture 
of supplies and equipment were: 


Department No. of Aggregate 


Contracts Amount 
EELS EELS LES PLS AS US TON DE TT SUES EE RTD 


$1,028,091.00 


Supply and Services 81 


During December, the sum of $69,438.83 was collected 
from 15 contractors for wage arrears owing their em- 
ployees as a result of the failure of the contractors, or 
their subcontractors, to apply the wage rates and other 
conditions of employment required by the schedule of 
labour conditions forming part of their contract. This 
amount is for distribution to the 135 workers concerned. 





Employment review 





Total employment in December was 7,791,000 (not ad. 
justed for seasonality), a decline of 133,000 from No- 
vember. The reduction was larger than the usual seasonal 
decline between these two months. Compared with De- 
cember, 1969, employment was 79,000, or 1.0 per cent 
higher. There was an increase of 62,000 in the number 
of persons unemployed—from 476,000 in November 
to 538,000 in December—and a yearly increase of 
155,000. The labour force, at 8,329,000, was 71,000 
lower than in November, but was 234,000, or 2.9 per 
cent, higher than a year ago. The seasonally adjusted 
unemployment rate advanced to 6.6 per cent in De- 
cember from 6.5 per cent in November. (Seasonal ad- 
justment is an analytical method for removing the effects 
of normal seasonal fluctuations from the data.) The 
unadjusted rate of unemployment rose from 5.7 per cent 
in November to 6.5 per cent in December. 


Most changes in employment in individual industry 
groups followed normal seasonal lines between November 
and December, the main exceptions being community, 
business and personal services, and trade. Employment 
in services declined 43,000: in recent years during this 
period, there was an increase. Employment in trade 
increased much less than usual for the time of year. 
As with the changes in service industries and trade, the 
reduction of 34,000 in the number of employed women 
aged 25 and over, was in excess of the normal seasonal 
change. The declines in employment among men aged 
25 and over, 66,000, and among persons 14-24 years. 
32,000, were, in percentage terms, somewhat larger than 
the normal seasonal change. 


Seasonally adjusted employment 


Employment on a seasonally adjusted basis declined to 
7,862,000 in December, reflecting the above-average 
reduction in the unadjusted series. There were declines 
in all regions except British Columbis, where there was 
an increase of 1.6 per cent. The largest decline, 2.1 pet 
cent, was in the Atlantic region, followed by reductions 
of 1.0 per cent in Ontario, 0.8 per cent in the Prairie 
region, and 0.6 per cent in Quebec. 


The increase of 62,000 in the number of persons unem- 
ployed between November and December was, in percen- 
tage terms, about the same as the average increase over 
this period in the last four years. There was an above- 
average increase in unemployment among men aged 
25 years and over, and a less-than-average increase 
among persons aged 14-24. There were 155,000 more 
persons unemployed in December, 1970, with increase 
in all the main age and sex groups. An above-average 
increase was recorded in the Atlantic region. Quebec 
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nd Ontario showed relative increases that were some- 
vhat larger than average, and the relative increase in 
he Prairie region was below average. In British Co- 
umbia, there was an unusually large decline between 
November and December. Compared with a year earli- 
or, the largest percentage increase in unemployment was 
in the prairie region, followed by Ontario, British Co- 
umbia, Quebec and the Atlantic region. 


Seasonally adjusted unem ployment rates 


| 

The seasonally adjusted unemployment rate in December 
was 6.6 per cent, slightly higher than in November, 6.5 
per cent, and the same as in October.There was a notice- 
ble increase in the seasonally adjusted rate of unem- 
ployment in the Atlantic region in December, and there 
were increases also in the Quebec and Ontario rates. 
In the Prairie region and British Columbia, further 
‘substantial reductions were recorded. 


U.S. employment 
Unemployment in December was 4,600,000, unchanged 
from November, but after seasonal adjustment, it in- 
creased slightly by about 120,000. The seasonally adjust- 
ed rate of unemployment in December was 6.0 per cent, 
compared with 5.8 per cent in November, the highest 
rate since December 1961, when it was also 6.0 per cent. 
The actual rate of unemployment was 5.9 per cent, 
compared with 5.5 per cent in November. The civilian 
labour force advanced slightly on a seasonally adjusted 
basis to 83.446,000 from 83,393,000. Long-term unem- 
ployment continued to rise. The number of persons 
unemployed for at least 15 weeks passed one million 
on a seasonally adjusted basis, the highest since mid- 
(1964. This brought the average duration of unemploy- 
ment to 9.8 weeks, up from 9.4 weeks in November, 
but it remained below levels of the early and mid-1960’s. 





Unemployment insurance fund 


‘During December 1970, 26,939 investigations were com- 
pleted across Canada. Of these, 14,222 were on-premises 
investigations, and 1,912 were selective investigations to 
verify the fulfilment of statutory conditions. The remain- 
‘ing 569 formal investigations and 10,236 post audit 
investigations were in connection with claimants su- 
-spected of making false statements to obtain benefits. 


Punitive disqualifications as a result of claimants making 
false statements or misrepresentations numbered 4,299. 
Prosecutions were commenced in 194 cases, 193 against 
claimants and one against an employer. This does not 
include employer prosecutions commenced by the Rev- 
enue Branch. 
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Revenue received by the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund in December totalled $51,124,049.92, compared 
with $55,101,007.15 in November and $53,426,242.57 
in December 1969. Benefits paid in December totalled 
$60,238,738.25, compared with $37,583,156.82 in No- 
vember and $33,060,494.99 in December 1969. The bal- 
ance in the Fund on 31 December 1970 was 
$473,175,760.39, compared with $482,290,448.72 in No- 
vember and $545,782,419.16 at the end of December 
1969. 


April credits 


Unemployment Insurance Report, p. 265, originates with 
the Unemployment Insurance and Manpower Section 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. A claimant’s un- 
employment register is placed in the active file at the 
local office as soon as the claim is made. As a result, 
the count of claimants at any given time inevitably 
includes some whose claims are in process. “Claimants” 
should not be interpreted either as “total number of 
beneficiaries” or “total registered clients.” 


Certification before the CLRB, p. 266, originates with 
the Employee Representation Branch of the Department 
of Labour, and covers proceedings under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act involving the 
functions of the Canada Labour Relations Board, for 
which the Employee Representation Branch of the De- 
partment is the administrative agency. 


Conciliation before the Minister of Labour, p. 267, origi- 
nates with the Conciliation and Arbitration Branch of 
the Department of Labour, and covers proceedings 
under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act involving the administrative services of the 
Minister of Labour and the Conciliation and Arbitration 
Branch of the Department. 


Employment, Training and Pensions for Older Workers, 
p. 258, was submitted by the Section on Older Workers, 
Manpower Utilization Branch, Department of Man- 
power and Immigration. 


Provincial social assistance legislation in 1970, p. 248. 
was prepared by the Welfare Research Division, De- 
partment of National Health and Welfare. 


Photos. NFB: Cover, p. 235, 236, 237, 238, 239, 242, 
244. 249, 250, 253, 256, 263. Murray Mosher—Photo 
Features: p. 224. John S. Holmes, Halifax: p. 225. Unit- 
ed Press International: p. 227. Public Archives of Can- 
adaspa23l. 





Three disputes were dealt with by the Canadian Railway 
Office of Arbitration in Montreal on December 8. The 
first grievance was a supplementary award to Case No. 
203, the second was allowed, and the third was dismiss- 
ed. 


Case No. 203 Supplementary: Dispute between the CNR 
and the United Transportation Union over yard work 
done by a road crew. 


The arbitrator earlier allowed the grievance, saying that 
the crew should be paid for eight hours of work. But 
the company refused to pay the full claim at yard rates. 
The union contended that the men involved should be 
paid for a minimum day, but the company said that 
they should be paid only for the time when they were 
“performing yard work.” 


The arbitrator said that if the yardmen had been called 
to do the work, as would have been proper, they would 
have been paid for a minimum day. The grievors did 
do work that, had they been yardmen, would have 
entitled them to such a payment. He decided to allow 
the grievance, ruling that the road crew was entitled 
to eight hours pay. 


Case No. 254. Dispute between the CNR and the Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and General 
Workers over the right of dining car employees to exer- 
cise their seniority. 


PEP 








Six dining car crews had operated on a line. Then, the 
complement of waiters in each crew was reduced by 
one. The six junior waiters were released from then 
positions and allowed to exercise their seniority. Because 
the six junior waiters reduced on each set of trains wer 
not distributed among the six crews in line, it was neces: 
sary for some employees remaining on the assignment 
to move from one crew to fill positions left vacant in 
another crew. The union said that the latter employees 
should have been able to exercise their seniority, but 
the company said that they could not, as their positions 
in the assignment were not abolished, nor were they 
displaced from the assignment. 


The arbitrator said that the employees affected had 
particular positions on the assignment and that, al- 
though the assignment had not been abolished, the 
employees’ particular positions, “in a very real sense, 
were abolished. That is why they were moved.” His 
conclusion was that the employees affected were entitled 
to exercise their displacement rights in accordance with 
the collective agreement. He therefore allowed the grie- 
vance, saying that it would be irregular if the collective 
agreement provided higher rights to junior employees 
displaced by the grievors than to the grievors themselves. 


Case No. 255. An ex parte dispute between CP Rail and 
the Brotherhood of Railway, Airline and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employ- 
ees over discipline assessed to a senior keypunch opera- 
tor. 


The senior keypunch operator was demoted to the posi- 
tion of keypunch operator as a disciplinary measure. 
The union wanted her to be reinstated, but the company 
would not reverse its decision. The company first raised 
the objection that the matter was not arbitrable because 
notice to arbitrate was not given within the proper time 
limits. 


An officer of the company wrote a letter to the union 
declining to reinstate the grievor. To comply with the 
agreement, the union had to give notice to arbitrate 
within 60 days. Notice was given one day late. The union 
contended that the letter from the company official was 
not a final decision on the matter, but the arbitrator 
agreed with the company that it was. The arbitrator 
ruled that “There can be no legitimate doubt that the 
letter of May 27 was the final decision in the grievance 
procedure and that the 60-day limitation period then 
ran. Notice to arbitrate was not given within that 
period,” he said, “and I have no alternative but to 
dismiss the grievance.” 
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‘ist No. 265 

[he publications listed below are recent acquisitions. 
[hey may be borrowed through a local library (business, 
aniversity or public) or directly if there is no local 
ibrary. Please indicate the publication number and the 
nonth listed, when requesting loans. 


| 


| 
Automotive agreement 


5 No. 1—Beigie, Carl E. The Canada-U.S. automotive 
agreement: and evaluation. Montreal, Canadian- 
American Committee [1970] 173p. 


Collective bargaining 


BH No. 2—Prasow, Paul. Arbitration and collective 
bargaining: conflict resolution in labor relations [by] 
Paul Prasow [and] Edward Peters. New York, Mc- 
‘Graw-Hill [1970] 426p. 


& No. 3—U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Major col- 


lective bargaining agreements; administration of nego- 
‘tiated pension, health and insurance plans. Washington 
ms. P.O., 1970] S2p. 





‘Disadvantaged 


to No. 4—Drennan, William D., ed. The fourth strike: 
hiring and training the disadvantaged. [New York] 
American Management Association [1970] 154p. 





M@ No. 7—National Industrial Conference Board. Fed- 
eral revenue sharing with the States; problems and 
promises, by Michael E. Levy and Juan de Torres. New 
York, 1970. [103]p. 


Industrial relations 


M@ No. 8—McCarthy, William Edward John, ed. Indus- 
trial relations in Britain: guide for management and 
unions. London, Lyon, Grant & Green, 1969. I5Ip. 


M@ No. 9—Nigro, Felix A. Management-employee rela- 
tions in the public service. Chicago, Public Personnel 
Association [1969] 433p. 


M@ No. 10—Ryder, Meyer S. Managing industrial con- 
flict in Holland at the plant level. Ann Arbor, Bureau 
of Business Research, Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration, University of Michigan [1970] xin, 106p. 


M No. 11—Seyfarth, Shaw, Fairweather & Geraldson. 
Labor relations and the law in the United Kingdom 
and the United States: a comparative study. Ann Arbor, 
Program in International Business, Graduate School of 
Business Administration, University of Michigan [1968] 
XXvi, 634p. 


M@ No. 12—Seyfarth, Shaw, Fairweather & Geraldson. 
Labor relations and the law in West Germany and the 
United States: a comparative study. Ann Arbor, Prog- 
ram in International Business, Graduate School of Busi- 


| ness Administration, University of Michigan [1969] xxx, 
Government 606p. 
. No. 5—Canadian Tax Foundation. The growth of 
government spending in Canada, by Richard M. Bird. 


@ No. 13—U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Analysis 
Toronto, 1970. 333p. 


of work stoppages, 1968. Washington [G.P.O., 1970] 6Ip. 


HE No. 6—Kernaghan, W. D. K., ed. Bureaucracy in 
Canadian government; selected readings. Toronto, 
Methuen [1969] viii, 190p. 
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HM No. 14—Yoder, Dale. Personnel management and 
industrial relations. 6th ed. Englewood Cliffs, N.J., 
Prentice-Hall [1970] 784p. 


Labour economics 


@ No. 15—Fleisher, Belton M. Labor economics: 
theory and evidence. Englewood Cliffs, N.J., Prentice- 
Hall [1970] xiui, 304p. 


@ No. 16—Peitchinis, Stephen Gabriel. Canadian la- 
bour economics: an introductory analysis. Toronto 
McGraw-Hill [1970] 49 Ip. 


Labour laws and legislation 


M@ No. 17—Canada. Department of Labour. Legislation 
Branch. Labour relations legislation in Canada. [Ottawa, 
Queen’s Printer, 1970] 180p. 


@ No. 18—Great Britain. Laws, statutes, etc. Redun- 
dancy payments: an annotation and guide to the Redun- 
dancy Payments Act, 1965, by H. Samuels and N. 
Stewart-Pearson. 2d ed. London, Knight, 1970. xv, 197p. 


Labour organization 


@ No. 19—Catchpole, Terry. How to cope with COPE; 
the political operations of organized labor. New Ro- 
chelle, N.Y., Arlington House [1968] 381 p. 


@ No. 20—Leab, Daniel J. A union of individuals; the 
formation of the American Newspaper Guild, 1933- 
1936. New York, Columbia University Press, 1970. vi, 
362p. 


@ No. 21—National Industrial Conference Board. 
White-collar unionization, by Edward R. Curtin. New 
York, 1970. 70 p. 


Labour supply 
@ No. 22—U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Occupa- 


tional employment statistics, 1960-67. Washington, 
GPO. [1970] 42p: 


@ No. 23—U:S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Technician 
manpower, 1966-80. Washington [G.P.O., 1970] 28p. 
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Labouring classes 


M@ No. 24—Denis, Robert. L’>homme dans l’entrepris¢ 
[par] R. et S. Denis. [Paris] Dunod Economie [1969 
107p. 


@ No. 25—Leuwers, Jean-Marie. Un peuple se dresse; 
luttes ouvriéres, mai 1968. Paris, Les Editions ouvriéres 
[1969] 370p. 


M@ No. 26—Levitan, Sar. Federal training and work 
programs in the sixties [by] Sar A. Levitan [and] Garth 
L. Mangum. [Ann Arbor, Institute of Labor and Indus- 
trial Relations, University of Michigan, 1969] 465 p. 


M@ No. 27—McClure, Arthur F. The Truman adminis- 
tration and the problems of postwar labor, 1945-1948. 
Rutherford, Fairleigh Dickinson University Press [1969] 
267p. 


@ No. 28—Princeton University. Industrial Relations 
Section. An analysis of the quit rate in American manu- 
facturing industry, by John H. Pencavel. Princeton, N.J.. 
1970. 65p. 


@ No. 29—Western European labor and the Americar 
corporation. Edited by Alfred Kamin. Foreword by Otte 
Kahn-Freund. Washington, Bureau of National Affairs 
[1970] xxvu, 546p. “... Based upon the proceedings of 
the Summer Institute on Business and Law of Loyole 
University of Chicago, held July 7-12, 1968 at Highland 
Parks tis 


Occupations 


@ No. 30—U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Occupa- 
tional outlook handbook. [9th] 1970-71 ed. Washington 
[GeP.O°F 1970] 859 p. 


Pollution 
@ No. 31—Earth Day—the beginning; a guide to sur 
vival. Compiled and edited by the national staff o: 


Environmental Action. New York, Bantam Books [1970 
233p. 
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I No. 32—Taylor, Gordon Rattray. The doomsday 
100k. London, Thames and Hudson [cl970] 335p. 


Race problems 


' 

No. 33—Kain, John Forrest, comp. Race and po- 
rerty; the economics of discrimination. Englewood 
slits N.J., Prentice Hall [1969] vi, 186p. 

| No. 34—Rose, Eliot Joseph Benn. Colour and citi- 
tenship: a report on British race relations [by] E. J. B. 
Rose in association with Nicholas Deakin [and others]. 
London, New York [etc.] Published for the Institute of 
Race Relations by Oxford U.P., 1969. xxi, 815p. 


Technology 


@ No. 35—International Conference on Technological 
Change and Human Development, Jerusalem, 1969. 
Technological change and human development; an in- 
ternational conference, Jerusalem, April 14-18, 1969. 
Introduction by Theodore W. Kheel. Edited by Professor 
Wayne L. Hodges and Professor Matthew A. Kelly. 
Ithaca, N.Y., published by the New York State School 
of Industrial and Labor Relations for the American 
Foundation on Automation and Employment, 1970. xiv, 
388p. 

| 


i 
| 
Wages 
| 


No. 36—Rees, Albert. Workers and wages in an 
Jurban labor market [by] Albert Rees [and] George P. 
Shultz, with the assistance of Mary T. Hamilton [and 
others] Chicago, University of Chicago Press [c1970] xv, 
(236p. 


HE No. 37—U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Youth 
unemployment and minimum wages. Washington 
1G.P.O., 1971] 189p. 


Women 
— No. 38—Boserup, Ester. Woman’s role in economic 


development. London, G. Allen and Unwin [cl970] 
/ 


M@ No. 39—Figes, Eva. Patriarchal attitudes: women in 
society. London, Faber and Faber [1970] 19 Ip. 
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@ No. 40—Oppenheimer, Valerie Kincade. The female 
labour force in the United States; demographic and 
economic factors governing its growth and changing 
composition. Berkeley, Institute of International Studies, 
University of California [1970] xii, 197p. 


Work satisfaction 


@ No. 41—Maurer, John George. Work role involve- 
ment of industrial supervisors. East Lansing, Bureau of 
Business and Economic Research, Michigan State Uni- 
versity, 1969. 166p. 


M No. 42—Myers, M. Scott. Every employee a manag- 
er; more meaningful work through job enrichment. New 
York, McGraw-Hill [1970] 233p. 


Miscellaneous 


M No. 43—Great Britain. Department of Employment 
and Productivity. Manpower Research Unit. Printing 
and publishing. London, H.M.S.O., 1970. I 15p. 


™@ No. 44—Howard, Bion Bradbury. A study of the 
financial significance of profit sharing, prepared by Bion 
B. Howard and Peter O. Dietz. Chicago, Council of 
Profit Sharing Industries [1969] 130p. 


@ No. 45—Mann, William Edward, ed. Poverty and 
social policy in Canada. Toronto, Copp Clark Pub. 
Co. [c1970] xiv, 429p. 


H No. 46—Microeconomic foundations of employment 
and inflation theory [by] Edmund S. Phelps [and others] 
New York, W.W. Norton [1970] 434p. 


@ No. 47—Okun, Arthur M. The political economy of 
prosperity. [lst ed.] New York, Norton OTOl vies p. 


M@ No. 48—Seldon, Arthur. The great pensions ‘swin- 
dle’. London, Tom Stacey Ltd. [1970] 176p. 
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Statistics Section 





Labour Statistics 


Percentage Change 
From 











Previous Previou 
Principal Items Date Amount Month Yea 
(in thousands) 
TOTAL CIVILIAN LABOUR FORCE* 
Weelctended® December 127) 19; Oise se etess reece ee 8,329 — 0.8 + 2.9 
Eom ploy ieee caer 9 eee eae ee ee 7,791 — 1.7 + 1.0 
AN GCICU LOU Secs, ce eee cee en eee eee ee 449 — 6:8 — 1.8 
INON=ASLICUEUITE Rare srce cree ere ere te ne eae ease 7,342 — ale + 1.2 
PAAGWORKCES feet eee eee ec en EN ee 6,817 — 1.4 + 1.4 
ATEWOLKS 3S Se OUTS OMOLG steers tte eeete ne onan manera 6,218 +21.8 — 0.1 
XtIWOLKsILESS! Canes Sei O LIES eee eee ee 1,324 — 47.9 + 3.8 
BinployediDuGnoteataw OLKes reste errant rears een 249 — 10:38 + 16.9 
Wine rmplo ye aire. seccrctes cea es ee eee re ees ene ee css ee Aten eee 538 + 13.0 + 40.5 
Atlantic: 92th eee aint eI: eee 54 + 28.6 + 17.4 
QUébéCA Ae Be ee re ee A ee ee 2 197 +17.3 + 29.6 
CO) Ca GTO ee eterno are eda eet aerate ee ne Mr PO Pe ne OS 146 +15.9 + 53.7 
PUT Ne ee eo eae a ean dE A ERR 71 +10.9 + 61.4 
Brrtishy Coltri tate eece tn. ere teen Bee ee eee eee 70 — 7.9 + 52.2 
Wilh ODItaWOrKara ln Casee Kell NO WO Ic Kee eee een ne ene 495 + 9.8 + 41.4 
Onitemporaryslayoth upmtomsOdayseewe ee eee 43 +72.0 + 30.3 
INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT (1961 =100)f......0.0000 eee November 127.6 = (hte —- 19 
Manufacturing employment (1961 =100) F...0............ eee November 120.6 — 1.4 — 46 
TU IVEDG REA TO IN er rescence sot ne eect met Cy Se eee et ne Rare, ge ea Ist 9 mos. 1970 ~=—-:113,323 — =" =5i3 
WestmecdstoyiherlaboUreO nce ee eee eeee eee eee ne ee Ist 9 mos. 1970 60,022 = — 49 
STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 
Sirikessand 1OCKOUtSmeeererneercu ere See ee ee caeen eae ee January 45 — 16.7 = Pl? 
IN OM Of WOLKELSHINV.OLVE iit nce re eerer ees te reer ee rece aee eee January 24,716 — 28:2 + 193.3 
DuratlonumimMan daysescectetsce tees eee ee ee ee eee January 205,570 — 52.5 + 99.9 
EARNINGS AND INCOME 
Average weekly wages and salaries (ind. comp.) f..........2....000000000- November 129.88 — 0.3 + 74 
INSSAYRS Ino wid hy: GAYA MUTOES (COTE eecesceneeaccencerecnpeonsancancne wesencnaqacenepne November 3.09 + 1.0 + 7.3 
AW eragenweeklysnOUrsspaldutnnenceen ieee eee eee eee November 39.9 — 0.5 —' 172 
DSTSNAS WIS) ISY WUE (GOVE FPe oo occaceenem concn gneisenctertpnoconocweseoncnoneccesose November 123.46 + 0.4 + 6.3 
Constimer prcednd Sxa(l9 Gl —11 00) meee ee eee een December 129.8 — 0.4 + 1.5 
Index numbers of weekly wages in 1961 dollars (1961 Moca October 126.7 + 1.4 + 4.6 
Total labour income (Millions of dollars)f.... wt ig November 4,057.4 + 0.1 + 7.8 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION ft 
Motale(averas enlt9 Geil 00) ieee see ernest ene ee ee December 169.8 — 0.2tt + 0.7t 
Mian fa Cunin ® Serene ete ee res eee nee ee ee December 164.4 — O.5tt — 5.9f 
Dura eS Fee aes ete ice ee ee ee ee December 179.6 + 0.77T — 10.5f 
INontdura bles ets S25 coer oat OE A wus a eee ne ok December 5253 — i.7tt — 1.3f 
NEW RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION ** 
SS LAU Sorts rege nace e ane ae coe Sac er te ae tee ene MC ad eS December LG oS — 16.6 + 42.2 
GOMADIC ELO INS Sr sees ener ee enc ee December 10,061 — 24.1 — 20.9 
Uindermconstructiom sete. oe res ae er eee eee ere ner December 123,901 + 5.4 + 8.3 


* Estimates of the labour force, the employed and the unemployed, are from The Labour Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau ¢ 
Statistics, which, in addition, contains the characteristics of the labour force, together with definitions and explanatory notes. 


+ Advance data. 
t Preliminary. 
** Centres of 10,000 population or more. 
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+t Percentage changes for the previous month and the previous year are calculated from revised figure 
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‘ables 


-1 to A-3—Labour Force 

-1—Labour Income 

-1 to C-7—Employment, Hours and Earnings 
-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance 

-1 and F-2—Prices 


-1 to G-4—Strikes and Lockouts 


\—-Labour Force 


‘able A-1—Regional Distribution, Week Ended December 12, 1970 


Canada Atlantic Québec Ontario Prairies B.C. 


Sa 


(in thousands) 


SET IVA BOWIRG BOR GB eirresceeresicee soe ceeecencncnetseanessaconse 8,329 648 2,339 3), UY 1,346 879 
TRG GSS a os eS Eee SO EE Oo RSE oe 5.6011 447 1,602 2,076 918 588 
NATIT eee eee cect eas ee ad cee ener eee cee 2,698 201 737 1,041 428 291 
PE EAE Sas unten san cdaeeence teas shcteane eho seacansar- ate vesne 785 63 225) 269 150 78 
BOSOM VALS teen cecr teks c. -coec sae ated set eonesectedasebeeostees noses 1272. 134 393 419 206 120 
2 AAV CES oo orcs ce eon Sakae eet ta aves aeerecaes Patadoensanss oS 241 O25 1,378 5335) 395 
=A CALS reece ea ec ove geacancenee cess cpr feee“sneerenrensa: 2,494 194 645 972 417 266 
GDEVEATS ANC OVEDE.. sect cen ccnccsccsacessecccscrncebscencacssoeerares 204 16 Dy, 78 38 20 
BONNE TSO) SV Bs ee ce aes vsa tes ever deveceede vee eete sa sg vdie cn eveuazenes 7,791 594 2,142 2,971 1275) 809 
INVA er ee cere eines Concer eee ni eeasseurret 5,219 399 LAS) 1,970 863 532 
AT OTN E Teer eae es nn Reread Seen sensu etecec wees QPST2 195 687 1,001 412 PUT 
IN EE RTCCTEU AWE) ces occocn soaenborcece 056 eON06500+ 0 apo3c0 IOOAEREES 7S REE 449 2) 92 120 200 15 
TNIV REA SAO TU UTE Ba rsscccosscoccamconcsesencenanno0sseas50-G3ascs0600° 7,342 513 2,050 2,851 ROMS 794 
AT VOL CUS eee eee ee cee eae eae reser seen ecoarense 6,817 524 1,890 2,679 995 729 
IR ES pice hs Se SR er SRR RO 4,433 346 1,261 aI 627 472 
AGI OTN eee ee eee aes eecene eed rete teeeeea sec - ces tuesiienteesare tc 2,384 178 628 952 368 258 
«ENSUES 61221 0 @ Bo 2 Be ee eee eee rice 538 54 197 146 7A 70 
ESTs oan Acne ES. 7 5 Parenter oe eeney ey ie 412 48 147 106 55 56 
ACTIN Tne ence ae saa eaetns Seoreses cole e ate c canta suse teurtean: 126 i 50 40 16 14 
PERSONS NOT IN LABOUR FORCE. ...................... 6,857 743 1,983 2,358 1,090 683 
TNS Ce 0G oe ee eee RSE eR eee RES eo oe ec 1,893 242 528 626 308 189 
VAST pad nly ae pests ac Senne RGD e GE REE MaDe ce So ponar onsen sera5 4,964 501 1,455 1732 782 494 
— 
*Less than 10,000. Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 
il 
L 
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Table A-2—Age, Sex and Marital Status, Week Ended December 12, 1970 


Total 


POPULATION 14 YEARS OF AGE 


ANDYOVER* eo oe aa ee eee 15,186 
EABOWRJROR CE se eee 8,329 
Employed 2a eee 7,791 
Unemployede ccna ee ee 538 
NOT INSEABOURSHORCE 6,857 
PARTICIPATION RATE? 
LOFOMDecembe tle ee ee 54.8 
INOvember: | 4a eee 55.4 
UNEMPLOYMENT RATE} 
MSHI) ID XeelSIn al EI IA op occa cacccsocadocdondeososcemoncocod: 65 
INOveni bers 4 eee a eee 5) 1/ 








20-64 Years | 
14-19 65 Yea’ 
Years Men Women and Ove) 
All A 
Persons Married Other Married Other Persor 


(in thousands) 


2,516 4,286 1,226 4,409 
785 4,072 964t+ —*1,516 
679 3,860 840 1,466 
106 212 123 50 

1,731 214 262 2,893 
a2 95.0 78.6 34.4 
32.3 95.2 79.5 35.1 
13.5 5.2 12:8 a0 
13.1 4.1 10.8 3.0 





1,161 1,58 
790 20 
TS 12 

37 1 
302 1,38 

68.0 12k 
68.2 13.4 
4.7 4.6 
Sr ” 


* Excludes inmates of institutions, members of the armed forces, Indians living on reserves and residents of the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
t+ The labour force as a percentage of the population of 14 years of age and over. 


+ {Discrepancy between totals and subtotals due to rounding. 
t The unemployed as a percentage of the labour force. 

** Less than 10,000 unemployed. 

Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 


Table A-3—Unemployed, Week Ended December 12, 1970 


December 
1970 


Decembe 
196! 


November 
1970 


TOTAL, UINEMPLOWY BD esses: 
On temporary layoff up to 30 days 


Without work and seeking work..... 


Seeking: 
Pullstimeswotks- eee 


Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 
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(in thousands) 


476 38 
Ms) 3 
451 35 
419 32 
32 ps, 
130 10¢ 
168 14! 
78 4 
Us 4 
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'—Labour Income 


| 
able B-1—Estimates of Labour Income, by Industryt{t 


} 
i Monthly Totals 

















} 
Transportation Finance, 
} Communi- Services Supple- 
cation and (including mentary 
| Manu- Public Con- Govern- Labour 
ear and Month Mining facturing Utilities** Forestry struction Trade ment) Income Totalstf 
5 aT Te TE TS AT TE SL TE SL STL I LTE EAT 
| (millions of dollars) 
Se — I Otal...............0:.200 697 7,981 3,139 387 2,262 3,662 8,508 lal 28,181 
peo —Total...........:...0::02---. 765 8,898 3,402 423 2,660 4,037 9,708 1,688 31,907 
eee Ot al See aecesesew cess: 846 9,517 3,830 453 pepmtap 4,402 11,266 1,835 35,275 
Peso O tall esse. seakes. 2c: 919 10,167 4,106 434 2,855 4,847 12755 2,035 38,493 
Be OLA atte ccesctcees 959 11,258 (STS 468 Se 2 5,482 14,734 2,234 43,203 
}69—November.............. 80.9 971.2 392.4 44.8 286.3 492.0 1,289.5 179.0 3,763.6 
Decembete 86.8 963.8 384.3 37.6 242.8 495.1 1,293.5 176.1 3,703.7 
P70—January ............-:--.++ 88.3 961.8 380.6 3ie2 242.4 477.3 1,307.0 173.8 3,688.5 
TEGO AUN? cacncccnansecoe 90.3 966.1 382.8 38.9 245.4 478.1 1,310.4 197.3 3572925 
| IMaiic hese ener 92.3 973.0 386.7 33.5 245.5 483.7 1,318.2 206.4 3,758.9 
Ap iter anne eee 89.6 975.0 393.4 29.4 DoD 489.7 1,329.1 204.6 3,790.0 
| IMIERG 02, eee Onno 92.3 988.0 406.5 B25 254.4 494.4 i, Sy PAP 3,865.4 
MUNI Cee eee dence ween 94.7 1,013.9 415.5 38.2 296.3 SOMa2 1,381.2 207.9 3,994.8 
EU Uy Sete eed ven 95.6 990.2 420.6 42.9 306.9 S03 es Sie2 209.2 4,001.4 
AMIgUSteereeee:: n 96.8 1,010.3 424.6 44.6 319.1 494.3 1,382.6 208.8 4,033.9 
| Septemberse 95.8 1,011.1 425.0 45.8 333.7 503.8 1,394.9 205.4 4,060.6 
Octobernia =e 95.5 1,006.3 426.2 ANS, 7 330.5 508.9 1,409.0 196.5 4,054.8 
| INovemberi.e 96.5 998.6 437.6 425) 306.4 519.5 1,414.9 DV2G 4,057.4 
3easonally Adjusted 
BS Total «écoseccsacceensieses- 697 7,981 3,139 387 2,262 3,662 8,508 pas 28,181 
j266—Total Let an 765 8,898 3,402 423 2,660 4,037 9,708 1,688 31,907 
ei —1 Otal ii. cece 846 9,517 3,830 453 Tra 4,402 11,266 1,835 7S) 
B968—T otal.........c.:ceeessse0: 919 10,167 4,106 434 2,855 4,847 122755 2,035 38,493 
TSS 39 ICO 2 2 ere ene 959 11,258 4,575 468 ay ily 5,482 14,734 2,234 43,203 
/969—November.............. 81.1 964.7 388.5 39.5 273.8 483.5 1,281.8 192.7 BRS Se2 
Wecemberee.--.--- 88.1 982.2 386.9 41.7 280.5 486.1 1,292.0 NO Sev Se Sins) 
yO —January o......000.-...---- 89.0 981.4 393.3 42.2 289.0 488.3 1,319.0 199.1 3,833.6 
EXEL YANN ecanscpeopsonee: 89.5 982.7 400.1 44.1 292.7 491.5 1,324.6 200.0 3,857.8 
| March eee 91.1 982.2 401.9 44.9 287.7 494.8 1,325.4 200.9 3,861.5 
| 7X OY toy 8 ave eer eee 91.7 983.5 400.0 45.2 273.9 494.7 1,341.1 199.9 3,862.7 
Waiymerere cc hice sets 92.7 983.1 406.1 3553 253.0 493.7 1,345.8 200.1 3,842.7 
REM RS hae See toe in 93.0 1,000.2 405.8 34.7 271.6 496.3 1,363.0 201.9 3,889.3 
| July 94.1 992.3 407.6 36.1 Dsl 494.0 1,384.9 202.2 3,917.0 
August 2 95.8 1,001.9 408.6 BT ee. 276.4 494.8 eakehshs i 203.9 3,936.1 
September™.............. 96.5 990.8 413.6 Biles) 290.1 503.6 1,393.8 205.4 3,964.7 
| October‘T........ Ms, 96.2 994.3 420.7 39.1 297.2 506.2 1402.2 207.1 3,997.2 
Novembert.......... 96.8 994.2 433.3 37.4 293.6 510.5 1,406.4 206.9 4,013.2 


Neen reer reece Eee 


* Revised. + Preliminary. t Advance. . 
** Includes post office wages and salaries. ++ Figures in this column are for total labour income, Canada, but are not totals of the figures in the 
remaining columns of this table, which do not show labour income in Agriculture, Fishing and Trapping. tt Revised estimates are based 


on the 1960 standard industrial classification. 
Note: Monthly figures may not add to annual totals because of rounding, 
Source: Estimates of Labour Income (DBS Cat. No. 72-005). 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1, C-2 and C-4 are based on reports from employers having 20 or more employees in any month of the year; at October 197 
employers in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 3,814,242. Table C-3 gives estimates of total en 
ployment, by industry divisions, for the provinces and Canada, derived from the survey of establishments employing 20 or more person 
and from a sample survey of establishments employing less than 20 persons. Tables C-5 to C-7 are based on reports from a somewha 
smaller number of firms than Tables C-1, C-2 and C-4. They relate only to wage earners for whom statistics of hours of work are als: 
available, whereas Tables C-1, C-2 and C-4 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage earners in the reporting firms. 








Table C-1—Employment, Payrolls and Weekly Wages and Salaries 








Industrial Compositet Manufacturing 
Index Numbers Index Numbers 
(1961 = 100) (1961 = 100) 
Average Average Average ‘Average 
Weekly Weekly Weekly Weekly 
Year and Month Wages Wages Wages Wages. 
Employ- and and Employ- and and 
ment Salaries Salaries ment Salaries Salaries 


$ $ 
AVERAGE 
EG eae ereecracds ee as eo ne Seca c acne Bae rcocar nna CaS oR IGSSESES: 114.3 116.3 91.01 Miliez 116.2 94.78 
DDG Groce en a re Sc se rere ee ener a eee ae 120.7 Wee 96.34 1235 122.8 100.16 
oil (pre ieee ENS A rare NCEE a ee 122.6 131.4 102.83 12321 130.6 106.54 
UI Yo Seance Sr cic phar one oat ca aera Pace Soc dee roe oo 1227 140.4 109.88 1221 140.3 114.42 
1D GO ae essen e fe ohare ae tear ses eee ct sec, coe 126.9 150.3 117.63 12502 150.7 122.98 
1969 = Octoberinc. ewer. Pe eee 130.0 154.3 120.71 126.7 154.4 125.98 
INovem be ie ear ee eee 130.1 15522 121.42 126.4 156.0 127.18 
IDeceniber rs ere ees eee reese ee 126.5 149.4 116.89 12333 150.2 122.47 
1 Wyk —al EVO EW ace ncboccne ence dncier Shatrisaussenecompcaccdecene 124.4 157.3 123.08 W22ES 158.5 129.28 
IRE DIUALY sere meee ee eee a ete nen oe 124.3 SYS 1 124.14 122.6 159.6 130.17 
Marc bees eter ae oe eetics recente eer ee 124.2 158.2 123.9 122.6 15985 130.08 
JANI) WU este a cenerer ea ercnericr eed ren ocean aaeo aa 124.5 160.4 P2Soa)s: 12223 161.2 131.43 
INA ely Sorter tee eee, eae 2 ens eee 126.7 161.0 126.07 122.8 162.3 132.38 
ALU =) et ore oe A nec eo ee Ream 129.6 162.5 PLT esl Th 1255 163.3 133.42 
JULY pte cersvec tac. ee recto chat ene cea 128.6 162.3 127202 122A 161.7 131.83 
August Sa re ease near es ene 1309 163.7 128.11 126.4 163.2 133.05 
SEplCmbDeChige te Tee eee L2OIG 164.8 128.94 Be, 164.3 133.93 
OCtober ite. seer eta tee eee 128.6 166.4 130.23 1223; 166.6 135.85 


* Revised. + Preliminary. 

t Includes: Forestry; mining (including milling); manufacturing; construction; transportation, communication, and other utilities; trade; finance 
insurance and real estate; service (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recreational service) 

Source: Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries (DBS Cat. No. 72-002). 
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ble C-2—Area Summary of Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries 








Employment Index Average Weekly 
Numbers* Wages and Salaries 
October September October October September October 
2as 1970 1970 1969 1970 1970 1969 








(1961 = 100) $ $ $ 
iGION AND PROVINCE 
‘lantic ERG I OTN ec sae eae noes Nihon ose et seas ouceneseee 123.8 124.9 123.9 108.92 108.36 99.17 
Newfound aide ce erccece oe rasss ce teseeeee eae 131.0 eieS 129.0 120.69 120.45 108.12 
[PTAWAYSS) LEK ey etal ISIE |e scooscecnendsosecnen sanoaron-nnt pooseooseccedser 148.0 15226 145.2 82.60 82.57 79.38 
BNO VS OW LL eee ees ee ue A careaneee Aersteencs teeeeenteree ALF te} 118.0 119.8 107.06 107.65 96.61 
BNE Wie SULIT S WiC Komen ote dace eee cece See eonnenel ccoseneteene 124.0 126.5 23S) 105.79 103.82 98.20 
EINE ree ee ce Pe ene Io Sent ith 2 ds chee Sa Shs hi Pie? 225 123.8 126.00 123.95 118.50 
BEAT { CMe REN Sa eae Weare dase ene cee uc cece aulasaess Fea ess 131.8 3927) 132.8 134.73 133.90 124.42 
MPIC PO Mee eeee o- oers ew a tcc cease cee cab eeava occtea Pesbivonnosoaten tees W261 129.0 130.0 125.19 124.83 114.38 
INET UO by clea ete A Sao See. oh ha wh resesworas vevcascede stun eos OED 120.4 12283 118.01 728i 109.10 
| NaS Krall CIV WW Eee etree eee ean c devas RSE ee cyecwceeceree 115.9 V6.5 119.7 117.67 116.80 109.26 
ANIITCYEN RIV css ee a eae ep ROR OE ce mentee hes eRe ersaate 139.6 14153 140.7 132.62 132.54 120.07 
aS LS OL WINN Leet oe ce fee is cond naeea ts fa car evvassvon-tneeeeeetecceer 142.8 142.8 142.2 142.69 140.02 LBS, 17 
AND VAG ee ee ee a caer en ene 128.6 129.6 130.0 130.23 128.94 120.71 
BAN AREAS 
Si UNTER Ronee ek RD Be ee ore armen eerie 139.0 139.7 139.9 103.05 102.36 94.34 
| TERED NED, 2h Peta sl te SB RRR Ce tone 8 ere aie pra ecacea ea ceee eennceraare 120.0 120.5 125.0 109.15 108.44 99.24 
MS LIN eg ence cca sehen g ier re eaten cer ctee stone syserteses assertions 92.7 93.5 92.8 114.93 114.47 102.87 
SNL GOIN LOM pees eet one da ae nee deco t ssc gu sah tee ere ccs Soseeee 143.0 144.0 Sie 101.32 100.36 95.74 
BS clita tig) @ hn tree ete ins ie caecan athe eninereees: 115.0 i155 al 110.15 110.00 99.84 
(GUNTER TON hp cecncosscce cok Catoctin see enor Re eRee Saeco 116.0 WG 5 7 Se 145.92 142.36 135.85 
mn VL TAC Gaal te settee gene nee see etre cai we nceautbeoneecssctes Aeetes 1222 122.9 12553 128.61 127.59 119.06 
| OWE CCM ete ire esate) ee cao ke tose ns cree eae c deastale ovate 128.5 127.8 2220) 113.94 ST 104.70 
SEY A VV LEM Tete eae eee creep nceeene cesceees cles 90.5 94.2 94.1 130.73 27/0) 120.13 
/ SHED TO 0 Ke Bare een ieee eee rest ete ec aeete nec nrcneerer eee Dt les 119.8 110.72 110.36 101.02 
| BIGEOIS=ERTVICTO Guerre cos to eee ea oiecrs aeons oe eeeeecees aly 113.6 119.1 121.00 G23) 113.99 
OUR LS RN gee ee aaa a pe caer 142.9 142.8 142.4 122758 121.62 MiSs) 
BSS lL vile seen eee Oe ard A seer secs - eat hte e sets 129.6 Sie 129.5 114.73 113.94 107.05 
RESELL OR teres RPE cere case hen ts cave Asese va aoe scan seatiootangee= ates 298.1 299.7 278.9 ilSulenss 132.18 227. 
BMS Tat LO ete tae ae deren eee ee en sea eten ee i azeeiea dete 126.5 128.1 139.5 118.44 116.92 110.78 
MMA GIN GSMS 1 cress Ras tee atest oon deat 129.1 129.4 125.8 128.71 126.48 119.79 
USCS, Soke Bist Sis Soe cae te reece te ree eee eee 139.4 141.4 143.2 124 124.38 5236 
eA cue b@ Lie eee eee cc recess osshoce ores eta stargesteset ese 124.9 126.6 Weal 140.90 138.36 126.58 
RGR ESTO Mme teeters cena ar Meat sch ec akami entree rer: 123.6 124.4 128.4 122.04 122.20 116.99 
SGTt CGC eee er ee ee tee Cee eee eens ert aae eae 153.9 154.4 160.4 119.46 119.47 111.19 
Lyoiaaleya oe Ss tae Re ee ONE ee eee ORE 123.7 124.3 128.9 124.10 124.03 i S)557/ 
ilar aTcialiall See teats ce eee ten eseen eer cee eae eee 123.9 135041 120.3 124.98 120.01 lille! 
(CYS HEN ose cr rece en fe ec 85.3 89.5 Aes 141.31 140.74 138.67 
IRETERO OROU PS Lge mente ee stereo rain teas cass escnrns rs etna 142.6 142.2 148.6 135.26 134.30 126.01 
SRT TIT TS crc ae ea Te one ce OR mR SD pte y a Eene 1325 NSSr4 145.5 164.73 165.72 156.35 
SAIUTI TE ASHE ANNE Coie eno ca RR enc 126.6 128.9 65.9 152.44 152.98 127.70 
ISU CLD U Tay eet eters ee ero anne ek oe Gee ser tea ce seas 134.3 13253 55.9 162.43 158.84 131.10 
Sits CERI TENET ERIE 2 rar eon en NE ree aE EY 115.4 119.2 145.6 136.09 134.88 134.21 
BURUNDI Semen ame Menten fe ree es oases, Skee eee ene 72.0 23 22. 118.39 120.67 110.39 
TROSR ONIN 0 ys eek aes aR Seagae ce ee Senco ore 136.3 136.1 138.3 137.16 136.81 126.86 
VWI ne ES epee er sed le ae ere 116.8 Li@57/ 102.3 152.78 153.59 140.74 
INCL S © Ite ence Bite ae A it) en ae en ee 148.9 152.0 160.5 155.59 154.09 142.09 
VALINE) © eases nce ce es), ue ee ence pte oes ta cad- neat LOOT WB e 126.3 110.59 111.18 102.22 
ERO TA as a re das eae owas cares nate ces Seance aes 121.9 ies WS 112.96 ike 105.19 
‘SiG ee eYe ra ease ee ee Rt em teres ine ner pier e YS 135.4 13522 142.5 111.61 l/s 103.23 
Ga Pa Tey see thas rss eee cre le eee hace aS 148.4 148.6 151.9 130.47 130.68 120.03 
BamMOntOn eee eee ee 145.8 147.0 150.4 125.68 126.11 114.26 
WANG OLIV. CL eee eee eee ee ERIE A> eR An Ee 142.6 142.9 142.7 ST aS 136.12 127.66 
WER ay Te sc aia A ep ek De eee Mh 129.2 131.6 137.9 ily Ae 119.51 ee 


2 ss 


* Latest figures subject to revision. Source: Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries (DBS Cat. No. 72-002). 
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Table C-3—Estimates of Employees by Industry, Provinces and Canada 








Trans- Community, 
porta- Fi- Business and Public 
Mines, tion, nance, Personal Services Admin- | 
Quar- Manufacturing Commu- Insur- istra- To 
ries nication ance Non- tion Spe 
and Non- Con- and and com- Com- and fi 
For- Oil du- Du- struc- Other Real mercial mercial De- Indy 
estry Wells  rables ables’ tion Utilities Trade Estates) Sector sector, wtence ii tr] 


(in thousands) 

Canada 
October 1970* — 130.3 870.5 TEL) 374.6 a 1,091.1 306.0 1,193.3 719.9 454.3 6,63: 
September1970* 62.0 130.0 872.3 786.6 366.0 672.8 1,097.9 305.6 1,194.7 INES NSD DD 6,64¢ 
October 1969} 77.5 113.6 892.8 829.4 428.3 S2S 1,104.9 302.8 1,116.4 mel alee sl 6,68: 
NEWFOUNDLAND | 





September 1970* 2.8 6.2 10.7 a OG NPIS: 5 18.8 22 22.4 9.5 8.9 10§ 
August 1970* 3.1 6.1 11.8 2.1 9.6 15.8 18.3 23 19.9 9.6 9.3 107 
September 1969+ 2.8 oi ent 19° sao 146 16.9 22 22.0 9.2 8.4 10€ 

PRINCE EDWARD 

ISLAND 
September 1970* 0.1 _ 2.6 0.4 2.9 3.5 4.7 0.6 6.2 ae 27 25 
August 1970* 0.1 = 2.9 0.4 1.9 3.3 4.4 0.6 5.3 2.4 2.9 24 
September 1969+ 0.1 = Pel 0.5 De 3.3 4.9 0.6 6.3 2S oe 2s 

NOVA SCOTIA 
September 1970* 2.5 56 1846 141 less 213 35.0 7.5 44.8" 189) 2 2208 206 
August 1970* 2.8 5.5 [ies 147 do. 24 35.5 NG 43.0) 19:7 234 207 
September 1969+ 2.6 5.7 iGr4ey 15.3 16.6 34.6 71 426, 112i 203 

NEW 

BRUNSWICK 
September 1970* 7.1 25 1958, 1040 eahis 5 22463 28.6 4.7 33.2) 2213) 2 eel 167 
August 1970* 7.3 29> 20:6... 105 Belles 237 28.3 4.7 20.6 9 (18 wee 136 166 
September 1969+ 8.0 26: er Cee 11 13.9 21.6 26.3 4.8 ee Skee Ee 164 

QUEBEC 
September 1970* 25.1 25.9 333.6 201.2 96.2 186.4 273.6 85.9 332.9 1844 109.9 1,855 
August 1970* 26.6 27.2 337.9 203.8 94.4 183.4 268.5 87.4 272.6 192.2 113.5 1,809 
September 1969+ 26.5 26.5 337.2 2048 96.4 188.5 271.4 = 84.1 310.0 181.2 943 i\8mm 

ONTARIO 
September 1970* 11.1 36.6 386.5 440.2 165.3 227.0 439.6 131.0 436.8 299.4 183.6 2,757 
August 1970* 12.1 88.2 38775 4574 “leg 2240 4313) 0357 391.4 309.2 187.8 2,743 
September 1969+ 12.0 23.7 388.8 450.8 167.2 223.4 432.3 131.6 402.5 290.6 174.7 2,697 

MANITOBA 
September1970* 0.8 CO 128 ee oft 18.6 47.4 59.1 13.6 54.6 35.4 21.3 308 
August 1970* 0.7 63° 28.365 21.5 e200 = Azer 57.6 13.9 50.9 35.345 22 306 
September 1969+ 1.0 17? S220. Ogee 23.5 Baloo e Aes 60.6 13.6 517 | 34 Omen a0 309 

SASKATCHEWAN 
September 1970* 0.7 5.4 10.4 5.4) J eigtee 270 372 7.8 46.7 _ 19.5) alo 8 192 
August 1970* 0.8 58) 10.3 5.6. Weis 262 38.3 7.9 AAD) 7 320) eg e002 193 
September 1969+ 0.5 53) 102 Sere Wig) PS AS 39.5 8.2 47.1 20.4 201 

ALBERTA 
September 1970* 1.8 248 283 25.8 420 54.8 86.0 19.8 96.7) 61S ATE 
August) 4970F "91:9 ¢g6248 “28s 26:9 Be42.8 55:6 86.3 19.8 D056 § 967 6 ested 47S 
September1969+ 2.0 22.0 28.2 27.2 43.2 54.7 87.8 19.2 91.3 62.1 34.1 477 

BRITISH 

COLUMBIA 
September 1970* 22.1 JP 2 © SSeS 748) wast Sort 116.3 32.0 104,80) S82) edie? 671 
August. “GlOZ0* | 22/0 129) 54 7auy 754 ess 8 86.6 116.0 33.1 82.4 920 42.4 654 
September 1969+ 24.8 [1A° S52 798 eedG Se kOe liga: 29:5 103.6 87.7 40.8 678 


* Preliminary. tRevised. tRefers to employment in hospitals and education and related services, welfare and religious organizatic 
and private households. 

**Includes health services (except hospitals); motion picture and recreational services; services to business management; personal servi 
(except domestic service) and miscellaneous services. ++ Excludes non-civilian employees. 

Basis: 1960 Standard Industrial Classification. 

Source: Estimates of Employees by Province and Industry (DBS Cat. No. 72-008). 
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ible C-4—Industry Summary of Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries 








Employment Index Average Weekly 
| Numbers* Wages and Salaries 
October September October October September October 
dustries 1970 1970 1969 1970 1970 1969 








| (1961 = 100) $ $ $ 
Hic, OS @ Ts WD TIN Gre VETTE Te IN Gee ever ee ils} NL. 101.4 168.82 166.31 153.14 
IM IGT. 5 ss0lt oreo Gee Reset) Seen cee ROE A CPE 106.4 107.5 85.0 168.81 166.21 151.99 
IVINITC TART C RS cee cet cake ones recat eee sae nates cease coassonmsece 109.4 110.6 99.7 181.26 178.18 164.32 
NOME IMCtAISIEKCC PU HUG IS teens eee oc sever enrensenesn srcent== Sis 136.3 132.9 150.29 147.06 146.76 
Marries and Sand pits............-.:-:ceseecscceseesnerssoesesseseses 107.2 112.0 130.5 149.31 146.08 16550 
| Services HNL Sut all VO mmaN NTIN eee ween eee 167.0 175.6 161.4 174.92 174.46 154.98 
eR EAC CER LING Sete Fei case Bade praccees cece eda tearoenttveny> 1223) Wai) WASe7/ 135555 133.95 125.93 
“DDIRATON EY SOO ES bose -cnces cud -e neon na cq seoe aa soc aeooascosoccauAbaaRoS: 130.2 (Bits Wo 147.04 145.19 135.67 
MENON CUI 1ere OO AS ete no ccsenscertcccsesscesscSetesecenceorszenee 115.8 117.6 117.6 125.65 123.78 116.70 
TEOYE! Bal LONE Sco cey cnecen se ocesoccocspecoescos oe Shee EEBDE aE 112.4 118.1 2 a 118.94 Li7533 109.53 
; [EVOYOYG IGE < «ce basac Ret eases Act Pee ene nce arine ees eet eee nae 112.6 118.8 NDS 114.58 PLIST) 105.62 
| Sa oe ene, in ae SRR eRe ae oR i? 113.8 114.0 146.83 144.95 133.9] 
wa Tobacco processing and products..................-0:-200+- 88.6 86.8 oll 149.62 lSirO2 140.72 
BE aes ST PLOCNIC US eet ste de cco se ceed nace eere ta ctge cen eseene 111.8 LO? WAL 141.84 141.92 135.62 
Me ILC NS PS TOCLUICES el eres aye secenceclhe B sates cnceaneaesers cence 91.6 91.6 95.4 88.32 88.30 81.56 
Be Le FEO RIGS 2. o-Ps cce rnc. ses earseene ccnssotcsisincansncncense ia ALO) 119.8 LEG 110.79 105.03 
SMe rebels es A a eee 112.4 111.4 118.7 87.27 85.96 80.27 
DE cin eee ee ES SNA ee eS tee 109.9 111.0 iva 83.32 82.25 78.07 
Sp Se MNES GPS 0 ne ena anne roe 111.0 111-5 112.0 123.53 118.77 113.78 
| TEVUPMAH UDR ESED ONG TDD-@MUIRES, 5 op ney ysecnesdemeneuccesseucca Pmomene eee aa 129.1 130.2 140.4 112.80 110.93 105.42 
Paper and allied mndustries.................-..--2e2-:200.0-0--s000= 2 122.9 123.6 157.42 152.9] 146.64 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.................. TS ViVes) 117.1 140.00 139.57 131.41 
__ Primary TINE U AMIN CUS til CSt eene ee teree scene es see eee ec 129.9 129.4 DAS} 165.49 GES 150.36 
fee Metal fabricating industries......:-...........:..40c..-0--ce--0002 134.7 136.4 139.3 145.96 145.33 1B225 
ime Machinery, except electrical...................::cccsseeeetennes 146.0 144.1 155.3 156.24 154.64 143.71 
MEAS DOLAlON EQUIPIMENt. 2... 2.c..2.<css.cceseeneeeneesnaneees 128.4 130.1 160.2 158.05 Sas 149.43 : 
Rect Cale RO GUIGIG se eee eres eee seoeen ce screeners etree et AT 144.6 153.4 138.55 SS 128.61 
Nonemetallic mineral pro GUctsie en --cecsse este ce-cee---e 7 116.4 118.2 124.8 147.56 146.92 IB 5s55 
PepoleuimeandsCOalphOCdUCtS sem erse ses. sacese-er-* neers 105.1 106.7 103.4 195.15 194.39 + Ihtes I eRos) 
Ghemicals and chemical products...........0...:............- 119.3 120.4 120.3 1Sse7! 149.15 142.51 
| Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.................... 156.5 156.4 158.8 115.48 114.85 106.38 
© CORUSITEL ES RUE TY COS ae eee renee A eRe Benen errors 126.5 127.8 133.3 178.26 178.42 158.78 
TBO CIE og conesospeiens Gos 0ce gore e0 6c ene RIESE CLEC ome SEEDS 135.6 135.5 143.7 175.94 l5553 157.45 
* SHIPPERS ge A eee arbor es cemecrratp er Sconce 110.8 114.4 SS 183.16 184.30 161.63 
[RANSPORTATION, COMMUNICATION AND 
CYTE SEARS Gy VB Eh ee ee aso eenaerete nee co ioarerr pene 114.5 115.8 WISH 145.86 143.91 136.61 
BeraNS DOL EACON 2c 0c Dueck. 2-<-accanshoecceccs sarees tector enusewess 108.4 109.9 108.3 144.51 141.84 133.50 
CHES SR 0 DU a ne pe ee een eee 113.6 113.4 109.0 12 ane 131.40 119.71 
CORTOVATUTATICE TO LO) ON pees 4 ane cesnezeoeansonee ce ocdro so dap bee eae aeaaoocSo 128.8 129.4 12 137.98 137535 129.22 
TANT EE cob solace soe Rea On Se EE eer 141.1 139.5 141.0 101.18 101.26 95.01 | 
NNO LESA LG ALAC Os crass saarence ccc. cer eenetuan su vvaes dassanncteseces anaes 133.9 133.8 13833 129.05 127.96 DOR 
Fetal piitiea Chee eee eae cee ke eee eee Wek coset es ccna etee 145.0 142.6 Wis) 8) 87.07 87.53 Soar 
FINANCE, INSURANCE AND REAL ESTATE........ 143.1 143.3 141.1 122.93 122.19 114.39 
HeAITY UND CCUM SULL UTI OTIS eee seer eee eee on eses 147.1 147.2 146.2 ez P27) 120.38 112.44 
MIS UIAMCeIAD GC TEAliCStAtGi.5...cose nec seee-se-e rescue eetrccroeess 137.9 137.9 134.2 125.30 124.78 72S 
STO UE WICC ER. © Se ty tae Fe Be er eee oe PD 181.5 183.6 179.3 92.30 91.39 84.95 
IRECHEA TION A SCLVIGES eres cease ete oa oes estan see ceuaeoes 158.9 168.2 162.3 83.94 85.80 83.17 
EISTIV CS SHS VAC CS ee ernee nce eee ee aie se eas Stee ee eee sacer 196.0 197.4 194.3 144.18 142.73 131.09 
BOTS OM al sSGRVICES a tecee iiie see oer scooter oe nes aistecre iss enter 165.9 169.7 165.3 68.55 67.27 62.92 
NRC AITO OLS RS CUVICES comet seeeteceis tines aeerneonce cece ence bares 23120 D22E8 DMP? 94.51 94.85 86.24 
POSER WA Tes COMPO SIME ere sce ce ete once sacsce oe 128.6 129.6 130.0 1S 0223 128.94 120.71 
ss 


*Latest figures subject to revision. 
Note: Information for other industries is given in Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries (DBS Cat. No. 72-002). 
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Table C-5—Hours and Earnings, Hourly Rated Wage Earners, by Industry | 


Average Weekly Hours Average Hourly Earnings Average Weekly Wages 











Oct. Sept. Oct. Oct. Sept. Oct. Oct. Sept. Oct 
Industry 1970 1970 1969 1970 1970 1969 1970 1970 196: 
SRG ESR 7A EE TST SE TI 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
MINING, INCLUDING MILLING................ 41.5 41.1 41.9 3.76 B.S 3.30 156.29 153.90 138.5 
Mita Siac. ene ons cudierc ae eee nace ener 40.5 40.3 40.9 3.89 3.86 3.40 I S58) 155.76 139.1; 
Mii e ral sftl CS eeeescc.cet occeecsstete et eee eae eee oe 43.4 AD) 3} 42.4 3.58 3.56 3.02 155.39 150.70 1279 
INon=metalsmexceptiiwelsesesenerseese etree ene 41.8 40.9 44.0 3.45 3.42 3.20 144.47 139.61 140. 5¢ 
Ouanrries andisandy pits sees eee 47.9 45.8 46.8 3.07 2.98 2.84 147.00 136.52 132.84 
Services incidental to mining........................ 42.1 42.2 40.8 4.00 4.04 3.58 168.41 170.19 145.8) 
MEAINTOIEIA GE WAR TIN Giese cere ee nes 40.1 40.1 40.4 3.06 B02 2.84 122.9] 121.16 114.87 
DurablercOodSee. see ee 40.8 40.7 41.0 Broil 3.28 3.06 134.84 138837 12593) 
INon-durableszoods scene ee ee 39.5 39.5 39.8 BSS) 2.78 2.63 Nh 8) 109.80 104.5: 
EOOdsan CEUCVCla RCS eee ae eenen anne ee one 38.9 39.5 39.0 DS 2.67 DD Sil 106.96 105.49 98.27 
HOO GS es hee eee eee eas en aes 38.7 39.4 38.9 2.65 2.58 2.43 102.72 101.58 94,5: 
IBCVEldleS Bene eee 40.3 40.2 40.5 3.46 3.40 Ball5 139.34 136.53 127.63 
Tobacco processing and products................ 36.9 37.2 Bore 3/1 3.76 3.42 136.91 139.95 130.5: 
TR eT SY BYESE [ON ACOXSTULEL IS ce an oconocecbecoscseceossosot neuennsesdone 42.0 42.6 42.4 3.19 SLY 3.06 134.08 135.09 129.6: 
eather productsee. ete ee eee 38.8 38.8 38.1 2.06 2.05 1.93 79.96 79.64 73.66 
Mextileproductsh..2 0.0. ee ere es 41.1 40.7 41.1 235 Dea) Dea 96.38 95.62 93.3( 
Miscellaneousstext!|ese ee ee 39.7 39.6 39.2 2.24 2.36 2.36 88.80 93.40 92,5! 
JSG aUI CT ey as9 TANT cc ans Assencececdebconoscnuctathcspeoenceanadoce 41.7 41.1 40.9 1.85 1.84 1.74 77.34 75.48 71a 
GIO CINE cee se doe eee ee never oe 36.6 36.5 37.4 2.04 2.03 1.90 74.83 73.88 TVs 
WY COC Tp LOGUCTS mane seese eaten tee eae 39.2 39.3 39.3 2.97 2.86 Dolls 116.21 1122 108.08 
| PLOT SAU IONE NOG DP AUBURES) sec, oocaoscesecensseounnebenae 42.1 41.5 42.4 BI) 2.43 2.30 103.29 100.63 97.8( 
Papemand alliedeindustiles ee tee eae 41.1 40.7 41.4 3.60 Sroil 3535) 148.05 142.80 138.58 
Ml saicena oc tent || sae eee 41.1 40.3 AMS 3.91 3.79 3.66 160.68 2/9 151.78 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.... Syek 37.6 38.3 3.67 3.65 3.39 136.27 NBTKS2 129.7 
Brinlanyennievalmin distil cs eet ean 40.9 40.5 40.9 3.80 3.73 3.42 Ss,ou! 1530 139.66 
iromean Gastee eral | seen 40.5 39.7 40.2 4.01 3.97 3.63 162.37 157.79 146.08 
Metal fabricating industries.......................... 41.3 41.3 40.8 3.35 5.35) 8,05 138.34 138.31 124. S¢ 
Machinenyerexcepticlecinica uae =a 40.5 A eZ 41.3 3.48 3.47 823 140.87 143.10 133.47 
MLansportavonvequipiment seems et 41.1 41.1 41.3 B50) 3.49 3.36 143.87 143.39 138.66 
AInCralt andy pant siemens ee: 40.9 40.5 42.4 3.54 3.54 3.40 144.78 143.60 143.96 
MO totVelllclesse eae seen ereenn eae 41.3 41.0 40.9 3.64 3.64 3.47 150.30 149.27 142. 2¢ 
INSEAM OVINE secchoacessoostepnacooeensse econ 42.2 41.9 41.4 4.05 4.06 SS 171.14 169,91 155.1! 
PantsralldeaccessOniess tee 40.9 40.7 40.7 3.48 3.47 3.30 142.58 141.34 134.353 
Shipbuilding and repairing.................... 39.5 41.1 39.8 3,55 3.58 Bn) 140.31 147.20 133.2( 
Blecinicaleproduciss ses eee eee 39.8 39.6 40.5 2.95 2.96 2.76 IMIS 7A 111.81 
Communications equipment................ 39.5 39.6 40.7 2.86 2.88 Def Te Li) Fash 110.4: 
Non-metallic mineral products.................... 43.0 42.9 43.0 3.26 3.26 3.02 140.26 140.11 129.7 
Petroleumeandscod spLOCUCtSH et et 41.9 42,1 40.9 eo, 4.30 3.88 179.02 181.10 158.48 
Chemical and chemical products.................. 41.0 39.0 41.1 3.30 3.29 3.05 135.19 128.24 125.4( 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.... 40.4 40.9 40.7 2.43 2.41 Dy 98.31 98.48 92.1: 
CONSTRUCTIONS 2o5.c0 oe eae ene, 40.9 41.6 40.9 4.35 4.29 3.86 178.11 178.43 157.9¢ 
BARU DCG asi. aces ak Seema AB on 3 at se en nara ice 38.9 39.1 39.2 Al By 4.48 4.00 175.83 174.97 156.5. 
Genenralicontractons seers ete 39.0 39.5 39.3 4,32 4.30 3.90 168.62 169.59 153.4¢ 
Special trade contractors ee 38.9 38.8 39.1 4.67 4.61 4.07 181.28 179.00 158.9 
ETP INCEL Ore ee eter eee eee ees 45.2 46.6 44.8 4.05 3.98 3.60 182.91 185.51 160.97 
Highways, bridges and streets.............. 45.6 47.5 45.6 3.39 334! 3.08 154.53 158.85 140.4! 
OTIEMEN Ine cin Seen anna 44.7 45.6 43.9 4.76 4.69 4.16 PDP 213.83 182.2’ 
OTHER INDUSTRIES 
Wirban: tranSiGeesan5.c) ee ee eee eee 42.2 42.3 42.3 Shy Bail Bail 159.25 156.91 148.7! 
Highway and bridge maintenance.............. 38.1 38.3 BAO DTD 2.64 2) Svat 103.48 101.25 94.0: 
Laundries, cleaners and pressers.................. 36.6 Sl? SHO 8 iS 1.67 65.29 65.07 62.8 
Hotels, restaurants and taverns ...0...).. ail i 31.9 31.8 1.78 1.66 S30) 56.62 52.8 


Latest figures subject to revision. 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (DBS Cat. No. 72-003). 
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‘able C-6—Hours and Earnings, Hourly Rated Wage Earners in Manufacturing 

| 

Index Numbers of 
Average Weekly 





. Wages 
(1961 = 100) 
| Average Average Average 
| Weekly Hourly Weekly Current 1961 
‘ear and Month Hours Earnings Wages Dollars Dollars 
——— CC ss. aa 
$ $ 
\verage 
EGS area earch ca tns vc he oc ahu pet code cats sen eansnyn ccastdes sac? 41.0 Dre 86.94 116.8 108.8 
BL coca ec cto ch tcecu se eece en ceenovwessnsthecaserseseearseocsscescdersaerncanceater 40.8 DED 91.65 12301 110.5 
NT NS i aa rea ecaeocitg stax sn enboasonen cestensec-tottee cesersenseeneea 40.3 2.40 96.84 130.1 112.8 
(NCVER a ook Ra INN a a ee rece bn OSE ere eree oa 40.3 2.58 104.00 139.7 116.2 
FES) © eerie ree ees sh ee, i enews soos 40.0 Daf Cy 150.1 119.6 
te Pay Period in 
D1 OYE SYST tac scecpaceceeceeeccnnonbseaccneceacesaoot ssa sane ascolEaeGeccodccushbariaee 40.4 2.84 114.87 154.3 12a 
TINIE AVESIIILDYS Pic scacooccocasecocro tense gnscn noo sEcuaunboaccrrr sagEeENcaSoRAAOGO IOS 40.4 2.88 116.18 15651 122.0 
ID YEE OYS) C xjconnacec snc oeeeiccoseeeee cocecooosechorasctisonkene: buepoboonackoceGTee S92 2.92 108.68 146.0 113.9 
RNa) ANALY, oceans ecco ce caccneneacs son cecaserescesconnsvaspvstestece¥saitenvanests 39.8 2.92 116.30 156.2 121.4 
[EBT th ontop PRO ere eC PE PCR cea ae aoe ee 40.0 293 117.36 157.6 12233 
IN EAS Bt bsnl mcenancoameodenen <easeoceeearocr Reacoeceecoeeacoc uu secu scaaceen 39.5 2.96 117.14 1 Sie3 1213 
INSET 0 ap Al Sete ene Pn, treed pee e LG tae aero ce 39.8 2.99 118.84 159.6 B72 
Ie cee Sa ces ease cert on prareamanaanenoreabirs 40.0 2.99 119.69 160.8 123.8 
TiWTRYSE cee ace cote cde Rice eee cP Ercan enema icr cent nS 40.1 3.01 120.65 162.1 jWaye led 
| TRU SAE ers reece Raeate hee Rene EON ee ink eet ceeds ae 39.3 3.00 118.06 158.6 121.5 
| PTV IES ae eos aircicic Moves each lec de emerge nude seman To 39.9 3.02 120 161.9 124.4 
| SS Ss III LOLS oe coeaee ee SESE EF EE BR OREO RHEE OPEL 40.1 3.02 121.16 162.7 124.9 
| Octo beni ete Pa eee race re 40.1 3.06 122.91 165.1 126.7 


— ae 
* Revised. + Preliminary. 
Note: The index of average weekly wages in 1961 dollars is computed by dividing the index of average weekly wages in current dollars by the 


Consumer Price Index. For a more complete statement of uses and limitations of the adjusted figures see Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (DBS Cat. No. 72-003). 


Table C-7—Hours and Earnings in Manufacturing, Hourly Rated Wage Earners, by Province 








Average Weekly Hours* Average Hourly Earnings* 
Oct. Sept. Oct. Oct. Sept. Oct. 
1970 1970 1969 1970 1970 1969 


$ $ $ 
uceaypiC UV EN OE 2 acsccecen chaeeenesnneenccudaessodaoode 595 BOR Silol/ 2.62 2.49 2.45 
MEM USC OU Acct eizaresgscsvekcscccsscasce -cczerseeser- 38.9 38.9 38.9 Do?) 2.47 2.26 
HENS MVIBES UIT S Wil C Kearns saacesaas seas =p=-nrsneee-enew=: 39.9 40.8 39.2 Del 2.48 2.38 
BEIT CCM tere fee eee resect of eecencruaee sesteees ts 41.0 40.8 41.5 Dele 2.70 2.54 
“YAR (0) nascpesnecnpcosebosc oan naa RB ae ABEREbS wanes sosnSoaaeaaF 40.3 40.3 40.4 3.23 3.20 2,99 
“AANA O) Os soncstggpnosoeceodees ee ene acenbos oatne SSC sosoSCdEE 39.3 39.2 40.1 2.78 2.76 2559 
BAS AT CI GN AMM secotee a totes ssn ssn sees crnedeaccecrse =>: 40.0 39.5 39.9 8.22 Spall 2.95 
| NITSYST CUE sence Dee iC SEBO EE oe SEPP Ee Cora cerener ee 39.1 3972 39.8 325 345) 3.00 
ESET (COMMIT EEG. soccesonercee se ssenocpocoassecconccse: Biel 36.6 By! 3.81 3.70 3.56 


Ds 


* Includes shift differential, premium pay for overtime, pay for paid holidays, pay for paid sick leave, if paid through payroll but not if paid under 
insurance plan, incentive bonus but not annual bonus. 

Note: Information on hours and earnings by cities obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. Latest figures subject to revision. 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (DBS Cat. No. 72-003). 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


Unemployment insurance statistics emanate from the operations of the Unemployment Insurance Act, and relate to persons in contac 
with the Unemployment Insurance Commission, either as contributors or claimants. The data are compiled in the Unemploymer 
Insurance and Manpower Section, DBS, from information supplied by the UIC. The source for Tables E-1 to E-4 is The Statistice 
Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act (DBS Cat. No. 73-001). For further information regarding the nature o 
the data see Technical Note, page 149, February 1971 issue. 


Table E-1—Estimates of the Insured Population Table E-4—Benefit Payments, by Province, 
Under the Unemployment Insurance Act November 1970 
Amount 0 
Weeks Benefi 
End of Total Employed Claimants Province Paid Pai 





1970—October.. 5,584,000 5,185,300 398,700 INewho tnd lan desea eee eteeennenenere 26,605 904,18 
September... 5,609,000 5,217,900 391,100 Princes Edward sls Glee eee sece 2,688 79,89! 
August.......... 5,667,000 5,258,300 408,700 INOVa SCOUAL sree eee enter ve 34,476 1,091,96 
anal gee ; 5,617,000 5,177,600 439,400 ING WEB CUTISWiICKe cae ene eer 30,672 955,96 
UNWIN, coe ssctonene 5,672,000 5,230,100 441,900 QucbeCs 228 ee Se Ae ee eee 321,685 11,066,61 
Nia eens 5,607,000 5,101,600 505,400 ODT O eee Oe Perc eee 387,806 13,827,12 
POV ese vencoke. 5,719,000 5,028,300 690,700 MianitO Daze ete ee eee 39,508 1,349,03' 
Marches: 5,718,000 5,012,900 705,100 Saskatchewan ect e seen 26,656 887,27 
February...... 5,707,000 5,012,600 694,400 7A DC ta eek ere ee ee eee eee 59,910 2,105,95 
Janay 5,676,000 5,016,500 659,500 Britishe@oluni blames emer eee 143,784 5,314,72 

1969—December.... 5,638,000 5,101,300 536,700 Total, Canada, November 1970........ 1,073,790 37,582,738 
November... 5,596,000 5,246,800 349,200 Total, Canada, October 1970........ 1,165,813 40,365,37! 
October 5,518,000 5,238,000 280,000 Total, Canada, November 1969........ 830,657 27,554,61 


Table E-3—Number of Initial and Renewal Claims Filed in Local Offices in each Province 


November 1970 November 1969 








Province Total* Initial Renewal Total Initial Renewa 


Canada gc. ere Ae 203,550 148,083 55,467 165,299 122,014 43,28 
Newioundland<)..te.ce. Ate 8,012 6,423 1,589 7,478 5,948 1553 
Prince Edward Islanders... 1,330 1,141 189 1,045 844 20 
NGiar SGOtia. ... ctrectncei ne 7,781 5,887 1,894 6,423 4,860 1,56 
IN sy INULTS Wi Keene teres ener ne 8,570 6,927 1,643 6,969 5,489 1,48! 
QUC De CRN etre get i es 59,127 43,794 155333 52,363 38,826 13,53) 
OntAniO Ree Aa an ean 63,328 45,968 17,360 50,466 36,248 14,21 
MSO Das tree oqc tice esis oe renee teens OTANI 7,163 2,548 6,521 4,973 1,54 
SEIS EINE NENNIEI ccsontsouncouencecoceoncetsondedccooe 7,089 5,345 1,744 6,425 4,764 1,66 
PID C tit eee cea ete ne 13,798 9,436 4,362 7,691 5,692 1599 
| BYasH URS ot (CSV NUN ION DS Bee ccecceenctsensencnonehbecconee 24,804 155999 8,805 19,918 14,370 5,54 


*In addition, revised claims received numbered 49,370. 
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able E-2—Claimants Currently Reporting to Local Offices by Number of Weeks on Claim, 
Province and Sex, at November 30, 1970 


Number of weeks on claim 









































(based on 10 per cent sample) Total 
claimants 
Total Nov. 28, 
‘ovince and sex Claimants 1-4 5-13 14-26 27 or more* 1969 
Bai) cl Cl le eee oe er: 480,475 214,640 120,080 76,714 69,041 349,198 
Wale eer eee et cee 305,524 155,124 73,036 40,855 36,509 222,341 
ern ale teeter enttese etree ects 174,951 59,516 47,044 35,859 82582, 126,857 
IEWFOUNDLAND................ 13,108 6,981 3,262 1,683 1,182 13,644 
NY Ee 2S aac eee 10,434 6,012 2,387 1,141 894 11,166 
TEVESR OEE W Oe oe See eee 2,674 969 875 542 288 2,478 
RINCE EDWARD ISLAND 1,794 1,081 348 235 130 1,487 
IV ial esyemecees ite ons ee ee ee 1,198 806 203 119 70 1,039 
JEWS 00 (tia a aoe eeeeeeesterrig 596 275 145 116 60 448 
iOVA S@O TEAST cae 17,024 7,994 3,898 2,839 2,293 15,144 
UE RIS 2 cot on oe eee ie 11,769 5,964 2,570 1,703 582 il 2 
[ECan th (ie ener ress R29 2,030 1,328 1,136 761 3,972 
YEW BRUNSWICK. 16,624 8,611 3,808 2,428 Lira 14,330 
Vile aerate ee ete oceans ease 10,917 5,942 O34 1,438 1,163 9,252 
MB TALC ap acrsoe concen caceesesesee-® 5,707 2,669 1,434 990 614 5,078 
ts 
MBE orp enttt 147,232 64,204 39,538 25587 17,903 117,874 
BS Goose recent ecnsaers rach oa 95,851 46,966 24,659 14,258 9,968 77,084 
| JECino Ye) (oe eee eee 51,381 17,238 14,879 11,329 7,935 40,790 
| 
NTARIO a ese Heaney eee 160,197 66,429 42,941 27,563 23,264 107,386 
| IN ial Cama eee eet baile te 91,314 43,855 23,924 12,680 10,855 61,795 
| RIG tial Ose ee ee eee 68,883 22,574 19,017 14,883 12,409 45,591 
BeANITOBA........-2:0020000--ses000e- 18,676 9,131 4,468 2,184 2,893 12572 
IM GAVTOR a nak Be Ee ee 12,349 7,050 2,766 1,149 1,384 8,098 
RTI eee eee bom he cede 6,327 2,081 1,702 1,035 1,509 4,474 
SASKATCHEWAN ..........0.000.- 13,602 7,052 3,137 1,392 2,021 Wer 
NW ee ener 9,547 5,834 1,977 707 1,029 7,880 
ReTIN le eens etcetera enc pacee see 4,055 1,218 1,160 685 992 Beat 
1 LEAVES) R22] Rs eR 28,322 13,944 6,419 3,460 4,499 14,229 
| IN Lill Giga ceeseie stir e's sub sary 19,072 10,954 4,007 1,896 DOS 8,740 
[ERSTaR A) Gs ee co 9,250 2,990 2,412 1,564 2,284 5,489 
BRITISH COLUMBIA............ 63,896 29,213 12,261 9,343 13,079 41,411 
IN Veal ees ne ee a Bh 43,073 21,741 8,169 5,764 7,399 26,115 
RETIN Le Seek eete cs mten sre eee. 20,823 7,472 4,092 3,579 5,680 15,296 


*The bulk of the cases in this group were on claim from 27-39 weeks. 
Note: Values less than 50 subject to relatively large sampling variability. 
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F—Prices 


Table F-1—Total and Main Components of the Consumer Price Index 


Food 


Housing 


Clothing 


Trans- 
portation 


Health 
and 


Personal 


Care 


Recrea- 
tion Tobace 
and ani 


Reading Alcohc 


1970—January. 


Rebruanyes eee 


Sepieniben=e a aes 


October. 


November........... 
December......... 


Decemberv............ 


(1961 = 100) 


107.9 
112.0 
117.6 
121.1 
124.5 


126.4 


WSS) 
725} 
126.0 
126.8 
126.8 
12659 
126.9 
126.2 
127.0 
12852 
128.4 
VALE) 


(1949 = 100) 


* For an interim period the all-items index only will be published on both the 1961 and the 1949 base. 


Note: 1957 weighted. Calculated by the Prices Division, DBS. 


Table F-2—Consumer Price Indexes for Regional Cities of Canada—December, 1970 


All-Items 





Dec. 70 Nov. 70 Dec. 69 


Food 


Trans- 
porta- 
Housing Clothing tion 


105.6 105.) 
108.6 107. 
114.1 110.4 
ME) 7 120. 
126.8 125.( 
128.1 126.: 
128.0 126.: 
129.0 126.: 
12955 126.: 
129.6 126.: 
130.1 126. 
130.3 1268 
132.4 126.. 
B25 126. 
133.0 126. 
Issel 126.: 
N33 7/ 126. 
133.6 126. 


Re- 
Health crea- Tobacc 
and tion an 
Personal and Alco 
Care Reading he 


St. John’s, Nfid 
Halitax see 
Saint John......... 


Winnipeg........... 


Saskatoon-Regina 
Edmonton-Calgary 


Vancouvet......... 


120.5 
122.6 
122.0 
123 
125.8 
126.6 
262 
121.6 
2353) 
121.0 


114.8 
124.8 
123.4 
22) 
2B) 1 
si 
1a 
125.8 
130.2 
128.9 


(1961 = 100) 
116.1 130.5 
IMNL.S) 125.4 
116.4 129%3 
7/7 12552 
121.8 131.4 
Vis) 130.6 
116.7 i3)57/ 
114.4 128.6 
Ie) 27 sa 
118.5 128.1 


116.3 143. 
Siz 12% 
131.0 126. 
140.2 128. 
136.5 1318 
129.0 130. 
136.3 128. 
130.4 122. 
PSISH16 124. 
253 113% 


Note: Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare actual levels of prices é 


between cities. 
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i— Strikes and Lockouts 


tistical information on work stoppages in Canada is compiled by the Economics and Research Branch of the Canada Department of 

[bour on the basis of reports from the Canada Manpower Division, Department of Manpower and Immigration. The first three tables 
this section cover strikes and lockouts that amount to ten or more man-days. The number of workers involved includes all workers 
sorted on strike or locked out, whether or not they all belonged to the union directly involved in the disputes leading to the work 
ppages. Workers indirectly affected, such as those laid off as a result of a work stoppage, are not included. 


able G-1—Strikes and Lockouts, 1966-1971 


Strikes and 


Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 





Duration in Man-Days 





Lockouts 
Beginning Per cent of 
During Strikes Estimated 
Month and Workers Working 
onth or Year or Year Lockouts Involved Man-Days Time 





CHES ceesl alld gue cnn gees Sie SC ee gence oer ceca ce 478 
EG tte ey cE RR ae CROP AA Se BCR Seo eeeCac 582 
NST sonlssed basic iS RO SOS ARR eB ac PRET ope ORE Se Yer Obaarreroeer a 498 
OSES SI ee ce ee occas oa gece apace: Geeeoesoet 559 
1969 calito: ate Ra ea ene anne 566 
5 FQ UEMURA, a-cncosvocencanessensec 5s sbennosesseoeapdasccod shes saa 17 
jo) ey alu eo) antler een 7S ee eect peer ee 34 

| INGA RSW eco cacaceoaucdiasinehSennibacuee asoanconconaeneaASnAcaeoe Reece SeLE 31 
Sel sea Oe ecoge plier oe Centar ete aera coer rere sy 

INES ence os onede cee onesuCeEEab Anco ace 9S 30NC0 <A SSEEEES GEL OoE 54 

EUUT rene ee ee ere cere necro sate nccterustcenseees 25 

AVOUT ete cee veer ees ee geese ead nea eee sewnnshees 22-5 Sy 
PNUIEAUIR eer tena qq0 det aEgaSS ROS AER He 06 SBD OGRE ORDBAC ES 38 

| Sele dete ee eer ener ree cette ees edahcee 26 
| WCUODSI RN eRe ee re eee ae eee: 21 
| Novembet.......... reattach tee eer nr Meio ore 2) 
December. at Re ne eee ae 8 

S77 TSR ATIITETINY, cos: ac5 aneecuee apna nae poeneavbeevonrte aocur cosntiaccode none 17 





* Preliminary. 


Table G-2—Strikes and Lockouts, by Industry, 
January 1971, (Preliminary) 


In Effect During Month 





Number 
Begin- Strikes 

ning and 

During Lock- Workers 
Month outs Involved 


Man- 


Industry Days 


SA TSE ELT A EO Ty EA NE 


LP CHRESSUILENetereniee zee no kossoce ence aeoes -— _— _ — 
IM it(SS,, castes age ee eee 1 1 550 1,650 
PVMATIUACUUNIN GS c.:.cc5c.2teccer-0es>--- 9 24 18,168 116,630 
MRO SUUCUILOI....-s.c3e-0 5-21 s2tecceese 4 4 1,010 4,270 
Transportation and utilities... | 4 DESIG 50,360 
MIEN COME sree surctdcedderseseek 1 7 DAO) 30,910 
BMTTCUING CHRO tafe estes co rnes = — — — 
DRESE CC sc feesesteee nea decey anes — 4 TZ 1,500 
Public administration.............. 1 1 250 250 

PMMINGUStiLeSi eee ssssteeeee es 17 45 24,716 205,570 
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501 171,870 2,349,870 0.17 
617 411,459 5,178,170 0.34 
522 252,018 3,974,760 0.25 
582 2235502 5,082,730 0.32 
595 306,799 8,057,060 0.48 
Si 8,428 102,840 0.08 
70 [BeS5i 120,990 0.09 
68 16,619 166,060 0.12 
97 50,469 633,900 0.44 
101 88,938 1,263,830 0.93 
94 72,736 122920 0.73 
119 98,037 1,153,680 0.75 
10 70,835 675,320 0.46 
73 45,437 637,850 0.45 
77 44,111 780,070 0.54 
Tez 39,678 724,190 0.51 
54 34,445 432,830 0.29 
45 24,716 205,570 0.15 


ss 


Table G-3—Strikes and Lockouts, by Jurisdiction, 
January 1971, (Preliminary) 


In Effect During Month 
Number = 
Begin- Strikes 
ning and 
During Lock- Workers 
Month outs Involved 





Man- 


Jurisdiction Days 


NT AE 


IS Kenwaionore val WOVE bo ecco sone necocee — = = 
Prince Edward Island.............. — == — = 
TNE, SYS NEE 5 oasearosemososcnososchende 4 4 510 870 
ING ws GUIS Wil Keres eereeeeteteee es — — — _- 
ODE DEC ac errr 3 7 720 4,510 
COMALICO eee eee ee eee 8 19 19,949 149,990 
iano bia eee tere eee — 1 750 3,750 
Sac ketelne Wal Uleerereee sees eacena= — — — = 
PNY cits ota eee eee ce eee eecacto — — — — 
British) @olum blames ra 13 DB 44,800 
Bede ral eee eee 1 550 1,650 
Alle iubisdictions......--- 17 45 24,716 205,570 


Table G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, January 1971, (Preliminary) 


Industry Duration in 
Man-Days 
Employer SS 
Workers Accu- 
Location Union Involved January mulated 


Starting 
Date 
Major Issues 
Termination 
Date Result 


SERS 2 RT ESS AS ES SS 





Mines 
METAL 
*Hudson Bay Mining and Various trades 550 1,650 1,650 Jan. 27 Vacations, holidays, welfare plai 
Smelting Company, unions = = 
Flin Flon, Man. 
Manufacturing 
FURNITURE AND FIXTURES 
B. K. Johl Inc., Steelworkers 220 220 220 Jan. 26 Union recognition—Return ¢ 
Montreal, Qué. (AFL-CIO/CLC) anne workers. 
PRIMARY METALS 
Aluminum Co. of Steelworkers 100 2,000 6,900 Oct. 23 Failure to negotiate a new agree 
Canada Ltd., (AFL-CIO/CLC) — ment— 
Richmond, B.C. 
METAL FABRICATING 
Hawker Siddeley Steelworkers 500 10,000 16,500 Dec. 14 Wages, working conditions— 
Canadian Bridge Div., wocy 2471 — 
Windsor, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT 
Motor Coach Industries Machinists 750 3,750 36,750 Oct. 30 Breakdown of negotiations - 
stds Loc. 1953 Jan. 11 14.2% wage increase first year re 
Winnipeg, Man. (AFL-CIO/CLC) troactive to Oct. 1, 1970, 14.29 
the second year, 14% the thir 
year; Overtime pay after 8-hr. day 
improved fringe benefits. 
Ford Motor Co. of Auto Workers 14,270 76,530 76,530 Jan. 19 Wages, other benefits—Wage it 
Canada Ltd., various locals Jan. 27 creases, other improved benefit 
Various locations, Ont. (GEC) 
Canadian Acme Screw Auto Workers 875 3,500 3,500 Jan. 20 Wages—Return of workers. 
and Gear, Loc. 984 Jan. 26 
Toronto, Ont. (CLC) 
ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS 
Electric Storage Battery, We. 180 3,060 15,120 Sept. 28 Not reported—Return of worker: 
Mississauga, Ont. oc IZ Jan. 27 settlement terms not reported. 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
CHEMICAL PRODUCTS 
Union Carbide Canada Ltd., Steelworkers 250 1,750 1,750 Jan. 13 Wages, other benefits—32¢ anh 
Beauharnois, Qué. Loc. 5987 Jan. 21 increase On signing of contrac 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 22¢ Oct. 8, 1971; other improve 
ments. 
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| 
“able G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, January 1971, (Preliminary) (Cont.) 


| 


adustry 


imployer 


Location 


MISCELLANEOUS 





Union 


Workers 
Involved January 


Duration in 
Man-Days 





Accu- 


mulated 


Starting 
Date 


Termination 


Date 


Major Issues 


Result 

















MANUFACTURING 
Johnson Matthey CLC-directly 300 6,000 15,900 Nov. 16 Plant closure clause— 
| & Mallory, chartered — 
Etobicoke, Ont. 
| Casavant Fréres Ltée, Building and 200 1,500 1,500 Jan. 12 Wages, security of employment— 
| St-Hyacinthe, Qué. Woodworkers’ Jan. 25 30¢ an hr. increase spread over 2 
Federation years; other improved benefits. 
(CNTU) 
| 
| 
Construction 
Lummus Company of Plumbers 750 3,650 3,650 Jan. 12 Dispute over subsistance pay—— 
Canada Ltd., Bocmo27, — 
Douglas Point, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLO) 
( 
Fenco-Engineering, Various trades 200 200 200 Jan. 29 Alleged grievance over sanitation 
| Bridgewater, N.S. unions — facilities— 
‘Transportation 
and utilities 
'TRANSPORTATION 
| 
| W. J. Mowat Ltd., Specialized Parcel 148 2,960 7,850 Nov. 16 Dismissal of an employee— 
Toronto, London and Delivery & = 
Hamilton, Ont. Handlers Union 
B.C. Hydro & Power Transit Union 1,800 36,000 36,000 Jan. 4 Failure to negotiate a new con- 
Authority, Div. 101-104 — tract— 
Greater Vancouver and (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Victoria, B.C. 
POWER, GAS AND WATER 
Consumers Gas Co. Ltd., Chemical Workers 560 11,200 29,680 Nov. 16 Wages, fringe benefits— 
Various locations, Ont. Koc 6) = 
| (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
| 
Trade 
The Great Atlantic & Food Workers 2,000 28,000 28,000 Jan. 14 Wages, fringe benefits—Wage in- 
various locals Jan. 30 crease $19.50 per wk. retroactive 


Pacific Tea Company, 
Province-wide, Ont. 


(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


to Dec. 14, 1970, a further $15.00 
per wk. June 1, 1971; improved 
fringe benefits. 
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Table G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, January 1971, (Preliminary) 
Industry Duration in Starting 
Man-Days Date 
Employer Major Issues 
Workers Accu- Termination 
Location Union Involved January mulated Date Result 
. 


NN eee 


Public Administration 


LOCAL ADMINISTRATION 


City of Halifax, Public Employees 250 250 250 Jansens Alleged delaying contract n 
Halifax, N.S. BocwmlOSi(@Ee) Jan. 16 tiations—Return of workers. 


————— SSS 


*Federal jurisdiction. 
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@ Labour Minister Bryce Mackasey introduced new 
legislation for a revamped Unemployment Insurance plan 
in the House of Commons on March 10. The Bill repre- 
sents the first major overhaul of the Act since its incep- 
tion 30 years ago (LG 1940, p. 791). The major inno- 
vation is the flexibility of the benefit period. For exam- 
ple, an individual with as few as eight contribution 
weeks to his credit can be eligible for as many as 44 
or as few as 18 weeks of benefit. 


The Minister pointed out that the Bill incorporates all 
the major proposals contained in the White Paper pub- 
lished in June 1970 (LG, Sept. 1970, p. 627), and that 
all the suggestions of the House Committee on Labour, 
Manpower and Immigration have been accepted by the 
Government. 


The main recommendations of the Committee resulted 
in the Government’s agreeing to the merit-rating of 
employers’ contributions industry by industry. (The 
alternative proposal was that each industry be rated 
against all of industry across the country, and that a 
minimum benefit of $20 weekly be established.) Claim- 
ants with dependants earning $50 or less a week will 
receive 75 per cent of their income throughout the 
benefit period. The Minister confirmed that the sickness 
feature will be compatible with existing wage-loss plans. 
He indicated that employers having plans as good as 
or better than those proposed in the White Paper will 
receive a refund of the sickness portion of the premium. 
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a. 






The proposals call for the plan to be financed by em 
ployer-employee premiums, and for the federal Goy 
ernment to step in and assume a major share of the cost 
when unemployment reaches a level of 4 per cent. Th 
Government will contribute also when regional unem 
ployment exceeds the 4 per cent figure and reaches ¢ 
level 1 per cent higher than the national average. The 
duration of benefit payments will extend along with the 


difference between the national and regional rates. 


The most important feature of the new Unemploymen 
Insurance plan, Mr. Mackasey said, is the developmen 
of the Claimant Assistance Program. Claimants will be 
required to attend a series of at least two interviews 
designed to help them become re-absorbed into the 
labour force more swiftly than at present. Because 0 
the massive administrative changes required in Unem: 
ployment Insurance Commission offices throughout the 
country, the new rates of payment and contribution wil 
be phased into operation in several stages between 27 
June 1971 and January 1972. 


Mr. Mackasey noted that, with the introduction of the 
new plan, premium rates paid by employees will be 
lowered by | January 1972. In addition, a large numbe: 
of employers will find their premium rates reduced. The 
Minister stressed also the fact that extensive consultatior 
with the provinces, particularly Québec, have resultec 
in significant improvements in the plan. 


@ Bernard Shane, 80-year-old Vice-President and Ca 
nadian Director of the International Ladies’ Garmen 
Workers’ Union has retired. Mr. Shane came to Canad 
in 1929 as an ILGWU organizer and had been head 
quartered in Montreal since 1934 (LG, Feb., p. 79) 
Mr. Shane’s successor is Si Bresner, former assistan 
general manager of the ILGWU in Canada. The 58. 
year-old Mr. Bresner has plans to unionize more thar 
15,000 unorganized garment workers in Québec, anc 
he wants better import control laws and more job: 
created for the industry. 


@ The fifth congress of the International Ergonomic: 
Association is being held 4-8 June 1973 in Amsterdam 
The last congress was held in Strasbourg, France, i 
July 1970. More information is available from the Con: 
gress Secretariat, Organisatie Bureau Amsterdam NV 
Postbus 7205, Amsterdam, The Netherlands. 
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Control by international unions of their Canadian 
inches ranges from minimal to strong, says the seventh 
ual report (1968) on labour unions under the Corpo- 
‘ions and Labour Unions Returns Act. But between 
> two extremes, there “is a broad continuum of 
fering degrees of local autonomy.” Autonomy is grea- 
st in “such organizations as the Steelworkers, Auto 
orkers, Packinghouse Workers, Woodworkers, Com- 
unications Workers, Longshoremen and Warehouse- 
2n, and the Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers.” 


ad in some of these unions, notably the International 
oodworkers of America and the Canadian Food and 
lied Workers (Packinghouse Workers), the size of the 
ynadian membership has been sufficiently large, rela- 
‘e to the total membership, to give them a significant 
ice in the formulation of policy for the international 
lion as a whole. Canadian percentages are: 45 per 
nt for the Woodworkers and 29 per cent for the Pack- 
ghouse Workers. 


xtal membership of reporting organizations was 
146,432, an increase of 4.4 per cent over 1967. Of this 
tal, 1,353,290 or 63 per cent were in 94 international 
tions; 575,007 or 26.8 per cent were in 54 national 
lions; and unions in federal or provincial government 
tvice had 218,135 members or 10.2 per cent of total 
ion membership. During the 1967-68 period, women’s 
presentatives in the organizations covered by the act 
se by 31,362 to 438,543 or 20.4 per cent of all union 
embers in Canada. And the 2,146,432 union members 
presented about 33 per cent of all wage and salary 
mers in major industry groups in 1968. 


otal assets for all reporting organizations amounted 
. $96,955,000, distributed as follows: $85,165,000 in 
anada for internationals; $15,319,000 for national 
nions and $6,154,000 for government employees’ orga- 
zations. 


otal dues and assessments levied by international 
nions in Canada amounted to $41,792,000, an increase 
f $6,374,000 over 1967. And total expenditures required 
» be reported amounted to $29,544,000 in Canada. 
otal income from dues and assessments reported by 
ther groups was: national unions, $20,010,000 and 
overnment employees’ organizations, $6,397,000. Total 
<penditures required to be reported were: national 
nions, $8,509,000; and government employees’ orga- 
izations, $2,706,000. Reported expenditures include 
ayments to officers and employees in Canada, strike 
enefits paid to members and locals in Canada, and 
ension and welfare benefits paid by the union to 
eneficiaries in Canada. 


@ Federal Government departments and agencies hired 
23,466 students during the summer of 1970, more than 
double the number hired the previous year, reports the 
Department of Manpower and Immigration. 


A survey by the Department shows that the 23,466 
students hired—an increase of 106 per cent over 1969— 
earned a total of $22,018,000. Average monthly salaries 
increased to $403 in 1970 from $379 in 1969, although 
average total earnings fell slightly to $938 from $979 
as a result of a small reduction in the average working 
period. About 76 per cent of the students hired were 
either returning to or enrolling in post-secondary educa- 
tion. 


In addition to those employed by federal departments 
and agencies, an additional 13,800 students found op- 
portunities in special educational and travel programs 
supported by federal funds. These included increased 
militia and cadet training, an extension of student travel 
and language training programs organized by the De- 
partment of the Secretary of State, establishment of 
drop-in centres in major cities, employment of students 
as supervisors in YMCA day camps, and educational 
projects operated by the Canadian Red Cross. 

















@ Employees at Hiram Walker and Sons Ltd., Walker- 
ville, Ont., have won a 30-and-out pension formula—a 
first in the distilling industry—in their new three-year 
contract. Under the formula, an employee at age 58 
with 30 years of service will receive a pension of $450 
a month. An employee may retire before 58, but there 
will be a penalty of 8 per cent a year for early retirement. 


New base wage rates for men in 1971 will be $4.11 
rising to $4.23 in 1972 and $4.36 in 1973. In addition, 
when the company’s plant closes for 10 days during 
the Christmas season, employees will be paid for five 
of those 10 days. They have retained their cost of living 
allowance, but it will now be based on the 1961 price 
index. This means that they will receive one cent an 
hour for every 0.4 rise in the cost of living index. The 
employees are represented by Local 61, Distillery, Rec- 
tifying, Wine and Allied Workers’ International Union 
of America. 


@ President Nixon has suspended provisions of the 
1931 Davis-Bacon Act which stipulate that wages in U.S. 
federal construction contracts should be on the level of 
local prevailing wages in the private sector of the econ- 
omy. Mr. Nixon said, “In my judgment, the operation 
of this law at a time when construction wages and prices 
are skyrocketing only gives federal endorsement and 
encouragement to severe inflationary pressures.” His 
proclamation said also that settlements in the construc- 
tion industry are “excessive and show no signs of dece- 
lerating,” and that these settlements have affected bar- 
gaining in other industries, “thus contributing to 
inflation in the overall economy.” 


@ The Industrial Relations Centre at Queen’s Univer- 
sity is holding two seminars this spring. The annual 
industrial relations seminar will run from May 10 to 
14. The all-inclusive fee is $395. The emphasis in the 
seminar will be on labour relations and collective bar- 
gaining. The annual white-collar personnel-management 
seminar will be held June 7-11 and the fee is $395.00. 
The purpose of the seminar is to promote more effective 
ways of managing, utilizing and motivating the rapidly 
growing number of white-collar employees. More infor- 
mation on the seminars is available from the Industrial 
Relations Centre, Queen’s University, Kingston, Ont. 
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M@ Canada’s gross national product rose by 7.5 per ce 
in 1970 to reach $84.5 billion, says the Dominion Bur 
of Statistics. Rising prices having been allowed for, t 
physical volume of production rose by 3.3 per cent. Tl 
compares with actual increases of 3.5 per cent in 19 
and of about 5 per cent in 1968 and 1969. DBS not 
that activity quickened in the fourth quarter of 197 
in spite of the major strikes in the automobile indust 
through most of the fourth quarter. The 1970 develo 
ment that spurred the economy was the spectacul 
growth of exports—up 13.5 per cent for the year—wh: 
imports increased by only 2 per cent. 


DBS reported that wages, salaries and supplementa 
income rose by 8.9 per cent. Although this increase w 
smaller than in recent years—usually 10 per cent—it w 
well ahead of the 7.5 per cent increase in the GN 
Higher average earnings accounted for most of t] 
increase in labour income. At the same time, prelimina 
estimates show that corporation profits declined 6.2 p 
cent, and farm income fell by about 20 per cent. 


@ The three-day workweek has come to employees 
Imperial Oil’s Winnipeg refinery. The three-day, 12-ho 
shift schedule came into effect in January for an eigl 
month trial period. In August, employees will vote « 
whether to keep the system. The 12-hour shift now 
effect results in an average workweek of 38.8 hours ov 
a one-year period. Employees work 36 hours during : 
weeks and 48 hours in the other 12 weeks. For examp. 
process unit personnel work three shifts of 12 hours eac 
have four days off, work three shifts, then have thr 
days off. This cycle keeps repeating itself. Employ 
Relations Manager R.E. Allen reports that employe 
so far seem happy with the system. 


B William Keough, Newfoundland Labour Ministe 
died in March, at the age of 57. Mr. Keough had be 
a member of the provincial legislature and of Prem 
Joseph Smallwood’s Cabinet since 1949. He took ov 
the Labour portfolio in 1967. A native of St. John 
he was Minister of Natural Resources in 1949, Minist 
of Fisheries and Co-operatives from 1949 to 1956, a1 
Minister of Mines, Agriculture and Resources from 19: 
until 1967. Mr. Keough and Premier Smallwood we 
the only members of the present Legislature who we 
delegates to the 1946-47 convention to decide on tl 
future of Newfoundland. 
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ttawa firemen were making a maximum salary of 
500 a year and were pushing for $1,800 to meet the 
eh cost of living; a CPR telegraph operator discovered 
e perils of “moonlighting”; unemployed miners in 
klahoma were encouraged to work on roads for their 
1employment insurance; the Ontario Motor League 
as offering prize money to students; and a study of 
ild workers in industry was carried out by the USS. 
hildren’s Bureau. These were some of the topics dis- 
issed in The Labour Gazette of 50 years ago. 


~ Ottawa firemen were feeling the pinch from the high 
st of living in May 1921 and ina special report submit- 
d to the city, they requested that: they be advanced 
300 over their wage rate; the maximum rate of pay 
> reached in two years instead of three; two extra 
strict chiefs be appointed; and the city take over the 
‘pense of their home telephones. The men claimed that 
refighters in other cities received more pay, and that 
ttawa city police were paid at a higher rate than city 
refighters. 


he board appointed to investigate the dispute noted 
vat in 1917 the men were paid $990 a year, in 1918, 
1,100, in 1919, $1,200, and in 1920 $1,500. The cost 
f living was cited for the proportionately large increase 
1 1920 over that of previous years. 


he city maintained that local conditions determined 
1e rates of pay in different cities, that the salary paid 
) policemen had no more bearing on that of the 
refighters than on any other class of civic employee, 
nd that the cost of living had decreased and was steadi- 
; decreasing. 
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The request to have the maximum rate of pay reached 
in two years was not pressed very seriously, because 
senior brigade members believed that, with rare excep- 
tions, men could not qualify as efficient firefighters in 
two years. In 1921, salaries for new men began at $1,200, 
rising yearly by $100 until the maximum of $1,500 was 
reached. 


To the request that two extra district chiefs be appointed 
to allow the two current district chiefs the benefit of 
the two-platoon system, the city suggested that the two 
current district chiefs be made deputy chiefs to cover 
the entire city as the necessity arose. And as far as the 
telephones were concerned, the city said that the 
firefighters had offered to take over the expense at the 
time the telephones were installed. 


After listening to both sides, the board came to the 
conclusion that they would not be justified in recom- 
mending an increase in wages at the time. They pointed 
out that the firemen had already had a substantial 
increase the year before, that 31 men had been added 
to the brigade so that each man could have one day 
off in every seven, that prices for commodities were 
decreasing, that many other workers had accepted salary 
cuts, and that the state of the economy was unsettled. 
But they strongly urged that two extra chiefs be ap- 
pointed, and that the city take over the expense of the 
telephones because they were necessary to maintain “the 
present efficiency of the fire brigade.” 
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A CPR telegraph operator had his own way of beating 
the cost of living, but his CPR bosses took a dim view 
of it. The telegraph operator operated a taxicab on the 
side. He was warned several times by the chief despatcher 
to give up moonlighting, but he refused. When he failed 
to give “way freight” instructions that some passenger 
coaches be picked up by the passenger trains, thereby 
causing a fast freight to be held up while the switching 
was going on: and when, on another occasion, he caused 
a delay when a light engine was sent to pick up nine 
empty cars that were not lifted, management decided 
that his “sometime job” as telegraph operator should 
revert to a full-time job as a cab driver. 


@ Mining companies and miners in a zine and lead 
district in Oklahoma paid equal amounts into a fund 
spent on productive local work carried out by the unem- 
ployed. In just three weeks the association raised 
$2,700—$1,000 from the mining companies, and the bal- 
ance from employed miners at 25 cents each a week. 
Unemployed miners were given work on the local roads 
at $2 a day. 
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@ The Ontario Motor League offered 140 cash prize 
ranging from $1 to $10, tetalling $200, to Ontario scho¢ 
children of 12 years and under and 13 years and ove 
for compositions, in prose or verse, on “How Childr 
May Help to Avoid Accidents.” Prose was confined t 
140 words, and poetry to 16 lines. 


& Employment of children was the subject of a maja 
study from the United States Children’s Bureau. Statis 
tics were compiled on child workers in industry fror 
the period 1913 to 1920. 


| 
According to statistics from manufacturing establish 
ments in 1914, the number of employed children unde 
16 years of age had been diminishing during the year 
before 1914, because of the extension of child labou 
legislation. By the end of 1915, however, with the in 
creasing foreign orders for war goods, there was ai 
unprecedented rise in the number of children enterin; 
the labour force. In some places the increases range 
from 90 to 145 per cent. One town, Lowell, Massachu 
setts, showed an increase of 400 per cent, because o 
the concentration of large foundries and machine shop 
manufacturing munitions. 


These percentages, however, accounted only for chil 
workers who were legally employed. Despite change 
in child labour and school attendance laws, prewa 
standards were actually relaxed in certain places. Ii 
Philadelphia, for instance, violations of the law wer 
four times as great in 1917 as in 1916. In an inspectioi 
of 63 shipyards where steel ships were being built, th 
Children’s Bureau discovered that 60 per cent of th 
children who claimed to be 16 were actually only I: 
Oral: 


With the shutting down of war industries, the returi 
of soldiers, and the uncertainty of the business outlook 
there were fewer job openings for children, and durin 
1919, there was a general decrease in the number 0 
children receiving work certificates. In 1920 the numbe 
of children receiving certificates again increased “be 
cause of the high cost of living, and the lure of hig! 
wages.” 


In the late summer of 1920, however, a depression 1 
industry and business caused a gradual decline in th 
prices of necessities, and the number of certificates 1s 
sued to child workers reduced accordingly. 
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.R. “Robbie” Robinson is Director of Public Relations 
or the Public Service Alliance of Canada, the union 
1at represents 130,000 federal Government employees. 
Ar. Robinson was previously editor and public relations 
fficer for the Union of National Defence Employees. 
‘rom 1963 to 1967 he was research and communications 
ssistant to the Hon. Paul Hellyer, the then Minister 
f National Defence. Before that appointment, he served 
vith the Royal Canadian Air Force primarily in public 
elations and information. Robinson is a member of the 
‘anadian Public Relations Society, the National Press 
‘ub of Canada, the Aviation Space Writers Association, 
he Canadian Labour Congress Public Relations Advi- 
ory Committe, and the International Labour Press As- 
ociation. 





by K. R. Robinson 


Ever since that first man hired other men to draw his 
water and hew his wood, the question of how much 
reward a worker is entitled to in return for his labour 
has always provided fuel for the fire of dissent. The 
problem of arriving at a formula whereby the employee 
and the employer are both happy with the return of 
their respective investments is not a new one by any 
means. 


Long before labour unions were a viable reality, the 
age of industrialization began to sweep the Western 
world, and the question of labour’s reward was brought 
sharply into focus as men, women and sometimes chil- 
dren came from farms and homes to the factories and 
mines, lured by the promise of hard cash. The first 
machine age demanded that the workforce perform its 
tasks in uncomfortable surroundings—and in many 
cases, amid filth and noise that shortened the lives of 
many. 


History has already amply recorded the fact that the 
“first industrial age” brought about the rise of national 
labour unions in the mid-1800s. Formed first to provide 
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worker self-protection and social reform, these unions 
eventually developed into the collective voice of labour 
in negotiations with the employer for wages and condi- 
tions of work. 


The fight for the right to bargain collectively with the 
employer had many champions in the early years, and 
much was said on the subject by politicians in Canada 
and the United States during the early 1900s. Some saw 
the inevitability of progress and jumped on the bandwa- 
gon as an insurance for future votes. The term “Industri- 
al Democracy” gained its first popularity in North 
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America during this period, when it was used primaril 
to describe the philosophy of a collective voice for th 
workforce, rather than as a term to describe a specifi 
condition. 


W. L. MacKenzie King, in his acceptance speech afte 
winning the leadership of the Liberal party in Augu: 
1919 said, “Industry exists for the sake of humanity, nc 
humanity for the sake of industry.”” Noble sentiment 
indeed, and ones which the present administration migl 
well recall—not because they were uttered by one ¢ 
its early heroes in a moment of triumph, but becaus 
they have just as much meaning when applied to ot 
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resent “second industrial age,” with its attendant wor- 
hip of technological change, and its daily newspaper 
cccounts of layoffs produced by an increasingly auto- 
ated industrial base. 


at of industrial democracy itself? Is it just a catchy 
cademic phrase coined by some professor of industrial 
elations during a flight of oratorical fancy? Or is it 
erely a new way to describe collective bargaining? Is 
something entirely separate and apart from the collec- 
ive bargaining system that will ultimately be involved 
settling that agelong question concerning what are 
anagement’s residual rights? 


.S. Supreme Court Justice Louis D. Brandeis, an early 
hampion of collective bargaining, did not seem to be 
s confused in 1913 as many are today over what 
dustrial democracy is all about. An interview in La 
ollette’s Weekly at that time quotes him as saying: 
‘In my opinion, we are going through the following 
ktages; we already have had industrial despotism. With 
the recognition of the unions, this is changing into a 
constitutional monarchy with well-defined limitations 
placed upon the employer’s formerly autocratic power. 
ext comes profit sharing. This, however, is to be only 
transitional, halfway stage. Following upon it will come 
‘the sharing of responsibilities as well as profits. The 
eventual outcome promises to be a full-grown industrial 
democracy.” 







With all due deference to the late Justice, I would put 
the present general labour situation in Canada, in most 
cases, at the beginning of stage two. The majority of 
‘the workforce in Canada is unorganized, and many 
managers in business and industry do not recognize the 
need for unions, let alone accept the idea of limitations 


on their autocratic power. 


Whether the philosophy of industrial democracy is envi- 
sioned as part of the collective bargaining process or 
‘as a separate entity, the common denominators are an 
assault on management rights, and the provision of 
meaningful participation for employees through their 
involvement in the enterprise above and beyond specific 
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job duties. Although the term itself has been heard in 
Canada for many years, industrial democracy as a 
well-known working concept is not too widespread in 
this country. Those who are unfamiliar with the concept 
tend to view it as a sort of communist-inspired workers 
revolt or takeover; or they believe it to be some kind 
of half-baked, socialist, utopian ideal. The idea admit- 
tedly has long been a tenet of left-wing ideology, but 
never in a well-defined or realistic form. The trouble 
with socialism is that it usually co-opts any idea involv- 
ing more than two persons and calls it a “people's 
movement” and therefore rightfully within its province. 


The ideas and philosophy contained in industrial demo- 
cracy are being discussed in management training 
courses, newspaper editorials, magazine articles, and at 
the bargaining table, and have even been advocated 
by Government commissions. This wide spectrum of 
interest does not automatically qualify it as a “people’s 
movement,” but it is indicative of a growing awareness 
that something is wrong with the way that industry is 
organized. 


For many years, the overriding objective in industry 
has been how to devise a better way to do it, incorpo- 
rating maximum production with minimum cost. Man 
has not fitted very well into the overall plans of the 
slide-rule technocrats, so he has been uncomfortably 
accommodated as a necessary evil in an increasingly 
mechanical environment whose demands are regarded 
as paramount. Thus, the “second industrial age” has 
relegated man to a “used” instead of a “user” posi- 
tion—exactly as the first one did. Labour unions were 
the end result of the first age of industry; industrial 
democracy may be the product of the second. 


The official definition given to “industrial democracy” 
in Roberts’ Dictionary of Industrial Relations states that 
the term was designed to describe the relationship be- 
tween representatives of management and labour in a 
plant or industry, and to provide a procedure for handling 
basic problems. There is no hint here of the part that 
the collective bargaining function may play in industrial 
democracy; nor is there any reference to what Justice 
Brandeis described as the concept of “sharing of respon- 
sibilities as well as profits.” The official industrial rela- 
tions bible obviously views industrial democracy as 
merely some form of grievance procedure. Experience 
has taught us that, whenever the experts cannot agree 
on anything, those at the “sharp end” will ultimately 
have to pay the price of indecision. 
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To observe the concept of industrial democracy in ac- 
tion, one has to look outside North America to where 
it has been well known and in some cases practised 
for many years. Various forms of industrial democracy 
exist or have existed in the following countries: West 
Germany, Belgium, Denmark, Spain, France, Italy, 
Norway, The Netherlands, Britain, Switzerland, Cze- 
choslovakia, India, Poland, United Arab Republic, Yu- 
goslavia, Algeria, Japan and Tanzania. The United 
States has several experiments in progress at the present 
time, but nothing comparable to those in some of the 
European countries. Generally, Canada is still at the 
labour-management committee stage. 


The confusion and misunderstanding that seems to 
surround industrial democracy can perhaps be blamed, 
in part, on its many titles and various degrees of imple- 
mentation. Known by different names depending on 
what country or part of the world you are in, industrial 
democracy has also been described as joint consultation 
and co-operation, workers proposals and participation, 
self-management, enriched labour, and collective bar- 
gaining. The primary objective, however, seems to be 
the same regardless of the label: industrial democracy 
is basically an effort to supply employees with some solid 
decision-making power in their work. 


Growth of the concept in Europe has been somewhat 
sporadic over the past 20 years. Systems were set up 
to develop closer co-operation between management 
and labour in many countries, and in some, arrange- 
ments were formalized by legislation giving workers a 
say in the design, manufacture and marketing of their 
products. Enthusiasm waxed and waned over the years 
until the 1960s, when interest was reborn in Europe and 
industrial democracy gained new adherents in North 
America. 


As evidence of this rebirth of interest, the Swedish 
Minister of Industry, Krister Wickamn, was quoted 
recently in the magazine Sweden Now as saying that 
the public service and the state-owned corporations in 
his country—equivalent to Canadian Crown corpora- 
tions—are bent on becoming the pacemakers in industri- 
al democracy experiments and other forms of collabo- 
ration, such as having employee representatives on the 
boards of firms in which they work. 
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A direct application of the European system may ne 
be entirely suitable for North American labour need 
because of differences in social structure, labour agree 
ments and, more important, political realities. The Eu 
ropean experience has clearly shown, however, wha 
industrial democracy is not. The mere attractiveness 0 
the slogan has a superficial simplicity about it that ha 
led many to attach the label to a variety of managemen 
and industrial engineering projects that should right 
fully be classified as employee appeasement rather thai 
as meaningful participation. 








The concepts of industrial democracy have been de 
scribed as going beyond doing the job itself and involv 
ing the “feeling” of doing it, whether pleasant or un 
pleasant. The point of industrial democracy is to give 
the worker a share in the decision making, the pride 
the responsibility for his work and his place of work—te 
raise his “psychological pay.” 


Industrial democracy is certainly not a state of coz} 
informality where the boss tries to be nice to everyone 
neither is it some fancy phraseology cooked up by the 
practitioners of industrial engineering. It is not the firs 
step down the road toward the abolition of capitalisr 
and the free enterprise system, although there are un 
doubtedly some who view any erosion of managemen 
rights as a blow to the very heart of that system. 


The idea of the workforce participating meaningful 
in the running of the organization in which they are em 
ployed is a very old and persistent idea, and has alway 
been viewed with suspicion by some because it infringe 
on that concept of management’s residual rights. Oppo 
sition is being voiced by those who would maintain th 
status quo, just as collective bargaining rights for labou 
were steadily opposed and attacked in the past—an 
still are today. 


Any serious attempt to deal with industrial democrac 
requires a thorough definition of the concept and it 
various degrees of application. In order to arrive at ; 
definition, it is necessary to view the entire picture o 
employee participation in management against a broa¢ 
scale of measurement. At the lowest end of the scale 
is the arrangement whereby employees are encouraget 
to put forward suggestions to management through ¢ 
formal or informal process. In this manner, they cal 
comment on the courses of action proposed by manage 
ment for their immediate workplace, or the entire enter 
prise. 
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his type of participation is described as “institutiona- 
zed,” and it is possible for employee views to influence 
janagement decisions—so some small degree of partici- 
vation does occur. But management is not obliged to 
ct on the suggestions; nor do the employees have any 
-ecision-making power. 
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“here are some who place collective bargaining at the 
astitutionalized end of the participation scale. Collective 
vargaining between labour and management involves 
uggestions or demands (depending on how one looks 
t it) from the employees concerning basic wages, sa- 
aries and conditions of employment. I myself accept 
his as part of the minimum participation end of the 
‘cale because, until the employees escalate the demands 
hey have put forward to management, either by strike 
i by requesting a third-party arbitrator, management 
s under no obligation to accept their suggestions. 


\t the maximum end of the participation scale is indus- 
rial democracy, the level at which the workforce is a 
ull-time member of the decision-making process. At this 
evel, labour is involved not only in the sharing of the 
‘ompany profits and losses, but also in the sharing of 
naterial risks—a true partnership of labour and manage- 
nent. 

| 

The co-operative—a joint business venture whose owners 
ire both employees and customers—is one example of 
his “partnership” level of participation. Another is the 
successful John Lewis Partnership 1 in Britain. This exer- 
rise in industrial democracy is sometimes labelled an 
“experiment” by a few academics, but the fact it has 
deen in existence for over 50 years has long ago removed 
t from qualifying merely as an industrial relations test 
2ase. 


The John Lewis Partnership is one of the largest enter- 
prises in its field, involving a large number of full 
partners who are also employees. The organization 
operates a large number of retail stores of various sizes 
throughout Britain, where 17,000 “partners” are em- 
ployed under a formal and irrevocable constitution, 
registered by the Courts. The constitution provides a 
privately devised yet legally enforceable partnership 
agreement. The economic success of this type of part- 
nership has been amply demonstrated in this case, and 
it is one of the fastest growing firms in its field. 
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Studies of the John Lewis Partnership have revealed 
that there is a high degree of awareness and loyalty 
among its partners, plus a readiness to participate, which 
yield a corresponding level of job satisfaction that was 
not expected in this type of undertaking. While not 
exactly a true Co-Op, the Partnership is not just another 
profit-sharing scheme introduced by management to buy 
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off employees rather than solve problems. The profit- 
sharing schemes that many companies currently offer 
their employees in North American merely perpetuate 
the idea that work is nothing more than a commodity 
to be exchanged for money. They fail to provide for any 
real identification with the company. In addition, the 
profits of each company are shared only with the em- 
ployees of that particular firm, and this creates irrational 
patterns of inequality among employees in those firms 
that do not have a profit-sharing or stock-in-the-com- 
pany plan. Profit sharing also interferes with collective 
bargaining in the area of wages, and it is suspected that 
some firms use it as a union-fighting tool to dissuade 
employees from becoming organized. 


Perhaps the foremost program of industrial democracy 
or job enrichment ever launched by a company in mod- 
ern times is the large-scale operation currently being 
undertaken by Imperial Chemical Industries of Bri- 
tain—one that will eventually cover 100,000 employees 
(LG 1969, p. 453). 


Under one phase, which began early this year, the com- 
pany’s 40,000 white-collar employees are engaged in 
studying how their jobs are being done, and how they 
might be improved. On the factory floor itself, matters 
have progressed somewhat further because of pilot proj- 
ects started several years ago. A scheme called the 
“weekly staff agreement” covers 18,000 of ICI’s factory 
workers and has increased_efficiency significantly, while 
giving workers more freedom and responsibility than 
traditional managers could dream possible. 


ICI’s corporate management has stated that it is com- 
pletely committed to the scheme, and hopes to have 
most shop floor employees working under its provisions 
by the end of 1971. Not to be confused with productivity 
agreements, the weekly staff agreement is a project 
incorporating the techniques of industrial democracy. 
At the ICI fibres plant in Gloucester, England—the first 
sizeable plant where the weekly staff agreement was 
tried—the plan is reported to have the enthusiastic sup- 
port of almost the entire workforce, including union 
stewards, supervisors and management. 


Although the project perhaps could not be described 
as the best example of employee involvement, it is 
nevertheless firmly established on the industrial demo- 
cracy scale near “job enrichment,” and is not just an- 
other bag of jellybeans for bribing the workforce. 
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Numerous examples of employee participation and dec: 
sion sharing function across the entire spectrum of invo: 
vement. Some have reached a high degree of sophistic 
tion, and are backed by legislation; others are confine 
to the shop floor in the form of “enriched labour.” Em 
ployee participation has a vast variety of structure 
differences and name tags, and it is well to remembe 
that employee participation in management is only on 
expression of the overall concept of participation o 
industrial democracy. 


Viewed in its totality, participation seems to take tw 
main approaches. Representative democracy, which fit 
into the middle of the participation scale, requires th 
appointment or election of a few employees to board 
of directors or other decision-making bodies in the com 
pany. This method of participation does not involve th 
average worker directly, although through representa 
tion the decision-making power of the employee is reg 
enough. Labour-management joint councils, which in 
volve passive and active worker participation in man 
agement, could also be classed in the mid-range of th 
scale as an “‘institutionalized” type of participation. 


The second approach, regarded as the more successfu. 
is the direct-democracy method, which gives the em 
ployee control over the organization and execution 0 
his immediate work environment. The term “enriche 
labour” is often applied to this type of participation 
The areas affected by it are at the lowest levels in th 
work environment, and are generally of vital interes 
only to the employees themselves. This type of involve 
ment allows virtually all employees to participate 1 
most of the company’s activities, and it falls in the uppe 
mid-range of the participation scale. 


I believe it is fair to say that employee participatiol 
begins when material gains in the form of basic wages 
salaries and fringe benefits are acquired through collec 
tive bargaining. 


By locating this level of interaction at the minimun 
end of the scale, we are recognizing that it is little mor 
than a direct remuneration for work done or service 
rendered. At the opposite end of the scale is profit an 
loss sharing. 
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Experiments conducted in four Norwegian firms begin- 
ning in the early 60s have supplied proof that workforces 
in the light and heavy manufacturing fields respond 
favourably to industrial democracy, even at the low end 
of the scale. Increases in both job satisfaction and pro- 
ductivity have been reported. Another offshoot is the 
reported improvement in the quality of finished prod- 
ucts, resulting in fewer returns to the factory for repair. 


An important aspect of the application of industrial 
democracy practices is the need for re-appraisal of the 
position classifications of all potential participants. 
Normally, management classifies employees according 
to some previously determined system of wage-to-work- 
ing level, usually already existent within the orga- 
nization. Management positions are designated to be 
staff or salaried positions; all others are hourly rated, 
except where there is a large white-collar staff. 


The classification system is relatively neat and function- 
al, but, without some basic redefinitions, it does not lend 
itself too well to the introduction of democracy in the 
workplace. By the very act of introducing workers’ par- 
ticipation in management, we are drawing a distinction 
between those who manage and those who are managed. 
It is also imperative that we examine the lines of distinc- 
tion between white-and blue-collar workers. 


The distinction between them is no longer based on 
whether or not an employee gets his hands dirty. The 
blue-collar worker has traditionally identified the man 
who wears a white collar with management, and con- 
versely, the white-collar worker has traditionally looked 
down on the man in overalls. Labour unions have done 
much to destroy this apartheid among the working pop- 
ulation, and the blue-collar workers often surpass in 
wages many of their previously more highly paid 
white-collar counterparts. This blurring of the distinction 
between the two occupational groups has been height- 
ened by the substantial organizational gains being made 
by unions among white-collar workers in North 
America. 


In the matter of position classification in an industrial 
democracy situation, it becomes important to ascertain 
whether a white-collar worker is a worker in the same 
sense as is a blue-collar worker, and whether a middle 
manager or executive is part of management or part 
of a group that is being managed. 
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Normally, with the exception of the top man, everyone 
in an organization receives his orders from his superior. 
In this sense they could all be said to be among the 
managed. But, with the exception of those at the very 
bottom, each person in the chain of command gives 
orders to his subordinates—and that being the case, this 
group could be said to belong to the managers. Obvious- 
ly, any plan to introduce industrial or participatory dem- 
ocracy has to be preceded by an answer to the question: 
“Who is a worker?” 


There appear to be further complications in the distinc- 
tions between the various groups in the workplace, and 
these would have to be dealt with before democratiza- 
tion could proceed. The distinctions that exist between 
workers and managers are related to the differences 
between staff (or salaried) employees, and _ straight 
hourly employees. 


Decisions would have to be made regarding the place 
of the professional or technical employee as well. 
White-collar workers, and professional and technical 
employees often regard themselves as part of manage- 
ment, and traditionally they have a case. Recent statis- 
tics show that there has been a rapid growth of white- 
collar employees in Canada, and this group now com- 
prises approximately 45 per cent of the workforce. In 
the traditional blue-collar industries, white-collar job 
classifications increased to 30 per cent in 1967 compared 
with 20 per cent in 1951. In those industries where 
technology plays a large part in the manufacturing 
process, the white-collar proportion of job classifications 
may run as high as 56 per cent; and in some electronics 
companies it has reached the 60-75 per cent range. 
What’s more, it is expected that these figures will con- 
tinue to rise. 


It is interesting to note that unions representing public 
employees in Canada have organized the largest per- 
centage of white-collar workers, and have signed sepa- 
rate contracts for many groups of white-and blue-collar 
supervisors within their respective bargaining units. 


The position of supervisor within these white-collar 
groups is becoming more and more confused. An indica- 
tion of this is the continuing controversy in the private 
sector as to whether or not supervisors are free to join 
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unions and bargain with their employers. Obviously, th 
question of status and classification of all staff must b 
thoroughly examined before anything definitive is don: 
to introduce the principles of industrial democracy. 


Renewed interest in industrial democracy is being expe 
rienced around the world, although the concept has bee) 
lying dormant in some areas for 10 years or more 
Notable exceptions are those two or three countries ii 
which the practice has been firmly established for a lon; 
period of time. This renewed awakening has stirred uy 
a host of critics who, for various reasons, have chose1 
either to condemn the idea outright, or to declare tha 
they would be willing to accept its principles and prae 
tices only if it conformed to their present way of doin; 
things, and did not disrupt the status quo. 


Critics of the concept can usually be found within thre 
or four identifiable opinion groups. First and foremos 
among those who are clamouring for an early demis 
of this “democratic nonsense” are those large businesse 
and industries, mostly old and well established, whicl 
are fearful that any decision sharing with employee: 
would be costly—both in dollars and in the subsequen 
erosion of jealously guarded “management rights.” Indi 
viduals and concerns that fall into this category usualh 
resist most vehemently any attempts to move in th 
direction of industrial democracy. 


Firms in this group often maintain feudal plant condi 
tions: clocking in and out, high protective fences, arme 
guards and related paraphernalia. The rationalizatiot 
for the presence of such trappings is that property own 
ership provides moral authorization for exercising far 
reaching powers over others. 


Often described as one of the “sacred cows” of th 
Western world, management’s “residual rights” form th 
artificial shield behind which hide all those who wis! 
to maintain the status quo. Research has failed to revea 
any stone tablet setting out the divine rights of manage 
ment, although many who administer these principle: 
have been known to act as if they stand on the righ 
hand of God and administer his law on their behalf. 


Two thousand years ago, an employer could beat hi 
employees to death if he was dissatisfied with thei 
labours, starve them if he saw fit, keep them in bondagt 
for a lifetime, and impose upon them any indignity 
by virtue of his interpretation of the law. Just a shor 
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100 years ago, employees were sold into virtual slavery 
o pay for their sins, and often served out their time 
is indentured servants in a distant colony. 


| 


The trade union movement helped eradicate many of 
these indignities, but continued recognition of the princi- 
le of management prerogatives, by society in general 
and the statutes of governments in particular, denies to 
employee organizations the freedom to discuss such pre- 
rogatives with employers. The power of management 
tights is jealously guarded by those who possess it, be 
they government or private employer. And who can blame 
them? Human experience has demonstrated that no one 
with absolute power can be trusted to give it up, even 
in part. 


There is ample evidence that some areas of business 
and government are responding to labour’s call for a 
more democratic approach to life with an all-out cam- 
paign to destroy public acceptance of organized labour’s 
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place in our society, and banish the credibility of the 
entire labour movement. Various provincial govern- 
ments, the federal Government, the Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association, and the Prices and Incomes 
Commission with its now internationally discredited 
economic daydreams, have all taken a public kick at 
organized labour’s can. 


A coterie of high-priced business executives recently 
turned up the heat in an anti-labour publicity campaign 
that has seen no precedent in Canada (LG, Jan., p. 14). 
Pamphlets containing reprints of anti-labour speeches 
made by presidents and other high-ranking executive 
officers of some of Canada’s largest corporations are 
being mailed out anonymously from a public relations 
firm in St. Catharines, Ontario, to pinion leaders and 
news media across the country. 


Generally calling for the abolition of collective bargain- 
ing rights in the public and private sectors as a starting 
point, examination of the question “What good is or- 
ganized labour to society?” is followed by a general 
condemnation of labour and all its works. That this 
eroup has placed itself solidly in the anti-industrial 
democracy camp, there can be no doubt. The working 
population of Canada, individually, is no match for this 
type of high-powered warfare, carried on by executives 
of international conglomerates with unlimited financial 
resources, and able and willing to wage a lifetime of 
war on labour. 


Fortunately, those who operate in this manner are 
counterbalanced to some extent by many in the business 
and government communities who see the advantage 
of having employees and management contribute 
meaningfully together for the betterment of their work 
practices and their way of life in general. 


(Part 2 of Mr. Robinson’s article, containing additional 
arguments for and against the industrial democracy 
concept, and speculation about its increasing acceptance 
in the future, will be published in the June issue of 
the Gazette.) 


(The opinions expressed in the accompanying article are 
those of the author, and do not necessarily reflect the 
views or policies of the Canada Department of Labour.) 
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- What disturbs us: 
The CLC on unemployment and the economy 





Brutal, callous and indifferent is how the Canadian La- 
bour Congress describes the federal Government’s eco- 
nomic policies. In its annual brief to the Government, 
presented on March 1 by President Donald MacDonald, 
the CLC devoted most of its attention to unemployment 
and Canada’s economic situation. The CLC stated that, 
as a result of government policies, it is unlikely that 
full employment—not more than 3 per cent unemploy- 
ment—will be reached before the end of the decade. 


‘ 


The Congress called for “a high employment budget” 
to start the economy moving toward its potential. The 
specific proposals are: immediate reduction of personal 
income taxes in the lower brackets; abolition of the three 
per cent income surtax; immediate implementation of 
the proposed new system of unemployment insurance 
benefits; major improvements in old age pensions; re- 
moval of the 11 per cent sales tax on building materials; 
and a further expansion of the government’s house- 
building program. 


The CLC’s criticism of government action was unusually 
sharp: “What disturbs us, and many others, is that our 
current unemployment problem has been artificially 
created. It is not the result of natural business recession- 
ary conditions. It is the direct result of coldly calculated 
policies whose sole object was to induce unemployment 
in order to combat inflation. Your Government’s anti- 
inflationary program, based for a long time on very tight 
fiscal and monetary policies, has been primarily respon- 
sible for the fact that we have hundreds of thousands 
of unemployed Canadians. Your Government’s strict 
adherence to ‘conventional economic wisdom’ in at- 
tempting to deal with an inflationary situation that was 
largely external in its origins is perhaps the most incred- 
ible phenomenon we have yet seen on the economic 
front in Canada.” 
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“Never before in the history of this country did a Prim 
Minister state before a national audience that it wa 
his Government’s intent to allow unemployment to rise 
‘if necessary to six per cent,’ to combat inflation. Neve 
before did any federal Government knowingly, con 
sciously, and with a cool, detached deliberation sentence 
hundreds of thousands of Canadian workers and thei 
families to the hardships of unemployment. The brutali 
ty, the callousness, the studied indifference to the humat 
consequences of this anti-inflationary approach wer 
matched only by its ineptitude.” 


“Had we had rampant inflation, had we had a crisi 
in our balance of payments position, had our dollar beer 
weak in the international financial markets, then per 
haps there might have been some justification for im 
plementing such stringent policies. But such was no 
the case. On the contrary, our international financia 
position has been, and continues to be, extremely strong 
Indeed, in international terms, we are in one of th 
strongest positions of the entire postwar period. Ou 
export trade, which has been on the upsurge for a numbe 
of years, increased by 13 per cent during 1970, registerins 
an unprecedented surplus of nearly $3 billion. In addition 
we ended up with a surplus on current account, some 
thing which has not happened since 1952. Our foreigi 
exchange reserves are at a very high level of nearh 
$4,700,000,000. The strong foreign value of our dollar 
which quickly rose above its pegged rate when it wa: 
allowed to seek its own level in a free internationa 
money market, is another indication of our very fa 
vourable international position.” 


“Our rate of inflation compares very well with the world’: 
major industrial countries. We are doing far better that 
the United States, with whom we have more than twe 
thirds of our export-import trade. But we are also doins 
better than other major industrial countries such a 
Britain, France, Western Germany, Italy and Japan. 
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The CLC said that it was anticipating the introduction 
of new federal laws governing labour-management rela- 
tions and it set out bench marks for such legislation. 
“We conceive of labour relations legislation as a frame- 
work within which organized labour and management 
should be free to work out their relationships as much 
as possible on the basis of mutual agreement. We favour 
voluntarism rather than coercion, and believe that the 
former is more likely to lead to mature labour-manage- 
ment relationships than the exercise of force. We believe 
that your Government can do much to create an atmo- 
sphere in which the right of association can be freely 
exercised, in which effective collective bargaining can 
take place, and in which union-management relations 
‘can become an accepted feature of industrial life.” 


The proposed adjustment assistance program for dis- 
placed workers in the textile and clothing industries 
(LG, April, p. 243) was commended by the Congress. 
“This legislation is in the forefront of measures intended 
to protect workers displaced as a result of economic 
circumstances affecting their employers, and we hope 
that it will point the way to other programs of this kind.” 
But the Congress did ask that some form of appeal 
procedure be included in the plan. “Possibly this could 
be done through the machinery already existing under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act, in view of the fact 
that claimants will have had to qualify for unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits in the first instance.” 


‘In other areas, the Congress again asked for a “drastic 
reform in the tax structure, making it more equitable 
than it is now,” asked for changes in the Public Service 
Staff Relations Act, and told of the need for a national 
maritime policy “supporting the establishment of a Ca- 
nadian flag fleet, manned by Canadian officers and 
sailors and built in Canadian shipyards.” The Congress 
welcomed the establishment of the Canada Develop- 
ment Corporation, although it was concerned by the 
Suggestion that profitable crown corporations could pass 
into private hands through the corporation. And the 
Congress again criticized “the unfair aspects” of the 
Corporation and Labour Unions Returns Act. 
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The Women’s Bureau of the Canada Department of 
Labour was also singled out for praise by the Congress. 
“We have been impressed by the vigour with which 
the Women’s Bureau ... has directed public attention 
to the disparities that exist in the treatment accorded 
to male and female workers.” 


But the Congress expressed concern that the activities 
of the Bureau and of the Government fall short of 
effective action “to redress the wrongs that the Bureau 
has brought to light. We believe that the Department 
of Labour should move from the accumulation of data 
and its dissemination to a statutory program for provid- 
ing protection and redress against differences in treat- 
ment and conditions of employment based merely on 
sex.” The Congress went on to express general support 
for the conclusions of the Royal Commission on the 
Status of Women. 


Canadian workers are becoming increasingly concerned 
about protectionist policies being adopted by other 
countries, said the CLC. The Congress drew attention 
to this trend in the United States, which threatens to 
reverse the comparatively liberal trade policy that that 
country has followed for the past 35 years. A similar 
trend is developing in the European Economic Commu- 
nity. “As a nation we have everything to gain by freer 
world trade, and everything to lose should there be a 
return to protectionism,” the CLC said, adding that the 
situation became increasingly important in the face of 
Canada’s rapidly expanding labour force. At the same 
time, the CLC said, steps should be taken to provide 
protection against unfair import competition such as 
artificially priced exports, dumping and state-subsidized 
prices. 


The Congress expressed strong criticism of the Govern- 
ment’s handling of the Québec crisis and use of the 
War Measures Act. The CLC charged that the Govern- 
ment had failed to produce “a tittle of evidence” to justify 
actions that had thrown the country into a state of panic. 
It recalled that, at the time the War Measures Act was 
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introduced, it had expressed concern—but added that, 
“with the passage of time, we are less inclined to be 
temperate now. Events have clouded the purity of your 
intentions.” 


At the same time, the CLC left no doubt regarding its 
opposition to FLQ tactics. “Murder and terror are not 
to be condoned, and no civilized society can long endure 
if it does not take prompt and effective measures to 
prevent them or bring to the bar of justice those who 
perpetrate them,” the submission said. 


Although the FLQ’s activities were not condoned, there 
was recognition of legitimate grievances on the part of 
Québecers that remain unresolved. The memorandum 
went on: “They include the opportunity to work for the 
many tens of thousands who seek work and cannot find 
it; living space that is not situated in a slum; incomes 
that are comparable to those paid elsewhere for the same 
kind of work; an economy that is dynamic and not stag- 
nant; and an opportunity for cultural survival. It is the 
lack of these that ferments discontent and endangers 
the democratic process.” These conditions were com- 
pounded by the heavy impact of unemployment, which 
had been deliberately created by the Government. And, 
the CLC added, “There is an imminent danger that your 
economic policies have placed the unity of Canada in 
jeopardy.” 


The Congress assured the Government of support in 
taking a strong stand on pollution. It reported that it 
was engaged in a worker educational program on pollu- 
tion, and was prepared to co-ordinate its efforts with 
other civic-minded organizations. 


It was suggested that such efforts could be directed 
toward identifying sources of pollution, publicizing con- 
trol measures, and seeking community support. There 
was a need for more published facts on a systematic 
and regular basis. The Congress said that some compa- 
nies were showing “‘an arrogant disrespect for public 
property and for other citizens” in a situation that had 
the potential to destroy the environment, if not life itself. 
Many necessary changes would have to be made on 
a global scale; but in the meantime, Canada should 
be doing everything possible to put its own house in 
order. There might be circumstances in which the cost 
should not fall directly on a particular enterprise or 
community, but should be shared by the entire popula- 
tion through taxation. 


The Congress had praise for action taken by the federal 
Government to relieve the shortage of housing. It ex- 
pressed opposition to the apparent policy of using hous- 
ing construction to regulate the economy, rather than 
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to meet social needs, saying that the housing industry 
was capable of a higher output on a sustained basis, 
Particular attention was drawn to the need for public 
“Jand-banking” to combat exorbitant land prices and 
for lower interest rates. 


A proposal was made for the establishment of a Depart- 
ment of Urban Development to plan and co-ordinate 
solutions to mounting urban problems. Government 
actions that won commendations included a 
$558,000,000 allocation for low-income housing 
schemes; availability of funds for social and recreational 
facilities in public housing projects; revision of rent 
scales in public housing; and government recognition 
of tenants’ associations. 


The federal Government has failed to provide any com- 
prehensive approach to social security, the Congress 
said, expressing disappointment in the recent White 
Paper on Income Security. It fell short of being “the 
grand design for a Canadian system of social security 
that we had hoped for, and which we know your advisors 
are capable of producing. It is in many respects retro- 
grade, with its downgrading of the old age security 
benefit, with its selective approach to family allowances, 
and its failure to face up to the need for a guaranteed 
annual income as a basic measure for dealing with the 
problem of inadequate income,’ the memorandum 
added. 


Dealing with medicare, the CLC urged financial and 
other forms of assistance to encourage the development 
of community clinics providing group practice. This was 
in line with a suggestion that, in order to meet rising 
costs, there should be an effort to find a more rational 
system of health services, rather than reduce services 
or apply deterrent fees. 


Canada should cut off trade with South Africa, the CLC 
suggested. Its submission maintained that it was “‘abso- 
lutely incomprehensible” that Canada should still be 
granting Commonwealth preferential tariffs to South 
Africa, despite the fact that that country has been out 
of the Commonwealth since 1961. The section of the 
memorandum dealing with international affairs was 
critical also of the Government for its having failed to 
take a more forthright position on such matters as Viet 
Nam, the Middle East, Berlin and Greece. 


While welcoming the $60,000,000 increase Canada was 
contributing to foreign aid for 1971-72, the CLC pointed 
out that the Government has neither committed itself 
to, nor reiterated its 1967 pledge of proceeding toward, 
the allocation of 1 per cent of the gross national product 
to foreign aid and development. Objection was also 
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Trudeau Mackasey 


aken to some of the restrictions placed on programs. 
fhe Government was urged to appeal, both directly and 
hrough the United Nations, to the Soviet Union to end 
ts anti-Jewish campaign immediately, reverse the Len- 
ngrad sentences, and end all forms of discrimination 
gainst Jewish citizens of the Soviet Union. 


Government's reply 


‘In international terms we are financially in one of the 
trongest positions of the entire postwar period,” the 
“LC had said in its brief. Replying for the Government, 
-rime Minister Trudeau asked the Congress whether it 
hought this had come about by luck, by chance, or by 
700d management of the economy. He went on to say 
hat the measures taken by the Government had broken 
he back of inflation. And labour had fared well through- 
ut this period, the Prime Minister observed. The 
iverage increase in labour settlements had been over 
) per cent—climbing faster than either productivity or 
orporation profits. 


The CLC brief had said also: “Had we had rampant 
nflation, had we had a crisis in our balance of payments 
dosition, had our dollar been weak in the international 
inancial markets, then perhaps there might have been 
ome justification for implementing such stringent poli- 
es.” 
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Laberge 


The Prime Minister responded with: “You seem to be 
justifying our policies.” Because this was the case, he 
said. The Government had tried in 1967-68 to fight 
inflation, but it had failed miserably because of the weak 
measures it used, he said. Capitalizing on the experience, 
the present Government had taken strong measures and 
had achieved success. Mr. Trudeau admitted that un- 
employment was high, but he said that adhering to a 
3 per cent rate of unemployment would have brought 
about strong inflationary pressures, and there would 
have been more unemployment if Canada hadn’t been 
able to match her international rivals in fighting 
inflation. 


Turning to the CLC’s criticism of the Government’s 
invocation of the War Measures Act, Mr. Trudeau said 
that the state of panic began with the bombings and 
murders, not with the Government’s response to the 
crisis. Québec and Montreal pleaded with us to help, 
he said. “Should we say ‘no’ to them. Are you telling 
us not to listen to them.” He said that if the federal 
Government hadn’t listened to these authorities, the CLC 
would have accused him of not respecting the legitimate 
Government of Québec. “The legitimate aspirations of 
Québec are expressed by whom—blackmailers or the 
elected Government?” 
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Trudeau Benson 


Mackasey 


Labour Minister Bryce Mackasey, in his response to the 
brief, said that a country’s system of industrial relations 
is a reflection of its culture—therefore Canada can’t 
adopt the system of another country. He went on to 
say that new labour legislation will be introduced at 
this session of Parliament, but he remarked that his first 
priority had been to reorient and reorganize the Depart- 
ment of Labour to deal with areas not reached by legisla- 
tion. This stage had been completed, he said, with the 
appointment of industry specialists and the introduction 
of a system of continuous bargaining. 


In reply to a specific request by the CLC, Mr. Mackasey 
declared that an appeals procedure for the textile ad- 
justment assistance program will be dealt with later. He 
noted also that some recommendations of the Royal 
Commission on the Status of Women will be included 
in new legislation. A number of the recommendations 
are already contained in the new unemployment insur- 
ance legislation, and changes affecting the status of 
women will be appearing in the new Fair Employment 
legislation to be introduced next year. Mr. Mackasey 
said that the priority established for legislation is: 
changes in the Labour (Standards) Code first; then the 
UIC revisions; and finally, changes in the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act. 


The Minister of Labour concluded his response to the 
brief by complimenting the Congress on the guidelines 
passed at its 1970 convention on international unions 
(LG, Sept. 1970, p. 640). He said he was glad that the 
CLC had moved in this direction without the need for 
legislation. 


oe 


You want a full-employment budget? asked Finance 
Minister Edgar Benson. He told the Congress to look 
at the United States and their full-employment budget, 
The gross national product of the U.S. has declined and 
prices are rising, while Canada’s GNP is rising and 
prices are down. U.S. unemployment is only 0.2 points: 
below that of Canada. Mr. Benson warned that, as the 
economy begins to expand, there will be new pressures, 
and he suggested that Canadians must look forward to 
a time when government, business and labour will act 
co-operatively to give advice before a bad situation 
arises again. 


Health and Welfare Minister John Munro stated the 
use of the selective technique in benefit payments is 
probably better because universal payments are too 
costly. He said that if there was universality in the old 
age pension scheme, it would cost $1.2 billion to get 
it to the present level. Thus, there is a need for thm 
old age income supplement we have now. The Govern- 
ment, he said, pegged the pensions in order to get an 
increased supplement into the hands of pensioners. He 
noted that the CLC wanted a guaranteed annual income 
scheme. This, he said, would mean selectivity. He asked 
the Congress to tell the Government “in the cost area” 
how to move faster to a guaranteed annual income. “We 
think that it would cost $2 billion more.” 


Replying to the CLC’s criticism of Canada’s trade with 
South Africa, Minister of Industry, Trade and Com- 
merce Jean-Luc Pepin said that, if the Government used 
the criterion of the Congress in not trading with a former 
member of the Commonwealth, Canada would not be 
able to trade with Ireland. He said that Mr. Mackasey 
and some others wouldn’t approve of this. 


External Affairs Minister Mitchell Sharp replied to the 
CLC’s criticism of policies that “require such a high 
degree of Canadian content in our aid program.” Mr, 
Sharp said that Canada wants her dollars spent only 
in the recipient country and in Canada. 


CLC President MacDonald then responded to the Gov- 
ernment’s reply. He welcomed the Prime Minister’s 
proposal for more frequent and better exchanges be- 
tween the Congress and the Government. He then went 
on to accuse the Government of being preoccupied with 
inflation to the exclusion of everything else. He noted 
that, in its 1970 brief, the Congress had said that there 
were two problems—unemployment and inflation—and 
that they couldn’t be dealt with in isolation. When he 
insisted that Canada could never really be master in 
its own house because of effects spilling over from the 
United States, the Prime Minister asked, “Inflation spills 
over but not unemployment?” Mr. MacDonald replied 
that unemployment did not spill over to the same extent. 
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‘The conscience of the Western world in the field of 
ndustrial gerontology” is how lan Campbell, associate 
Director, Manpower Utilization Branch, Canada De- 
partment of Manpower and Immigration, describes the 

anpower and Social Affairs Committee of the Orga- 
ization of Economic Co-operation and Development. 

r. Campbell was speaking in December to the U.S. 
National Institute of Industrial Gerontology in Phoenix, 
Arizona. The first part of his paper was published in 
the April 1971 issue of The Labour Gazette. 


Campbell described the OECD’s policies for older 
workers as stressing positive techniques—such as the 
dissemination of information on ergonomics or job re- 
design, and special training techniques for mature 
workers—as an effective method of educating against 
age discrimination in employment. Such policies em- 
phasize also the importance of adequate counselling by 
personnel who have developed an understanding of 
industrial gerontology. 





The OECD considers that an active manpower policy 
calls for the “intensification of measures to make it easier 
for marginal groups of workers to take up and keep 
gainful employment.” Those vocationally handicapped 
by advancing age formed a significant segment of mar- 
ginal workers, said Campbell. 


The social and economic problem of the older worker 
was not the same in all countries, he pointed out. In 
the United States and Canada the problem had been, 
and continues to be, the need for mature adult workers 
to have their rightful share of employment, retention 
and promotional opportunities. This problem becomes 
increasingly difficult in times and areas of labour sur- 
pluses. 


In countries with labour shortages, he explained, the 
problem had often been the need to develop ways and 
means of persuading older workers to remain in or re- 
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enter the labour force. Part of this problem has been 
in assisting older workers to become occupationally 
qualified to fill the many jobs available. This had led 
to increasing use of ergonomics and job redesign, often 
with the idea of putting the physical demands of the 
job within the capacity of a mature worker whose 
strength and agility may have deteriorated because of 
advancing age. 


Campbell described the development of special training 
techniques for older workers as arising from the need 
to make more workers occupationally qualified. Such 
methods provided for training to be carried out under 
conditions in which personal security was ensured in 
an environment that minimized distractions, and called 
for the use of special material that permitted learning 
through controlled experience participation, discrimin- 
ation and discovery in a series of problem-solving tasks. 
Instruction should be brief and easily understandable. 
The program should allow time for consolidation of 
what had been learned. Experience in some countries 
indicated that multi-occupational training could be 
valuable when jobs were not immediately available. 


The OECD’s Manpower and Social Affairs Committee 
had been in the forefront in developing and advocating 
policies to assist countries in dealing with the employ- 
ment problems of older workers, whether those problems 
arose from labour surpluses and age discrimination or 
from labour shortages and an urgent need to utilize 
older manpower. 


The Committee had stressed the importance of a com- 
prehensive and efficient employment service in dealing 
effectively with hard-to-place job seekers. According to 
the Committee’s conclusions, explained Campbell, such 
a service should provide, through normal arrangements 
or through special services, interviewing, counselling and 
testing facilities, and referral procedures which ensured 
that the capabilities of mature workers were brought 
to the attention of employers. The Committee recom- 
mended the establishment of special advisory manage- 
ment services on job redesign, arrangements of work 
schedules, and training methods and techniques for 
older workers, together with procedures for surmounting 
other obstacles to the use of older manpower that might 
arise. It also advocated the use of continuing educational 
programs designed to discourage employers from impos- 
ing upper age limits in hiring. This was one recommen- 
dation, said the speaker, that had been actively support- 
ed in Canada for many years. 


In his concluding remarks, Campbell pointed out that 
in all the OECD’s recommendations on policies and 
practices for older workers, stress was laid on positive 
thought and action. 
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A forum 
(olga = Ommat-lar-le(-lan-ans 


Labour leaders in British Columbia are secretly pleased 
to see the creation of stronger management groups, 
thinks F. G. Peskett, President and Chief Executive 
Officer of the Employers’ Council of British Columbia. 
“The construction industry, for example, has always 
been traditionally fragmented,” he said in a recent ad- 
dress. “In B.C. alone, there are nearly 150 management 
associations covering all sectors of industry, and we are, 
of course, the most unionized province in Canada.” 


The Employers’ Council was established in 1966. In 
addition to 55 of the principal corporations in British 
Columbia, it has a membership of 12 member associa- 
tions, the majority of whom bargain in their specific 
sectors of industry. The Council provides a forum for 
big business in the province. Through haison, co-ordin- 
ation and basic research, it ensures that its members 
reach broad policy agreement on matters of mutual 
interest and concern. 


“It has never been our intention to set up a body to 
destroy the labour movement in British Columbia,” Mr. 
Peskett said. “Unions have a fundamental role to play. 
We believe in a sound, strong, labour movement, sup- 
ported by the full membership. But there is a great need 
for the silent majority within organized labour to emerge 
and return some practical responsibility and authority 
to the union’s front ranks, restoring the balance now 
tipped in favour of the noisy, militant minority.” 


The B.C. Federation of Labour, with its 140,000 
members, makes up the largest single labour voice in 
the province. There are another 220,000 union members, 
including teachers, federal and provincial government 
employees, policemen, railway employees, and members 
of the Teamsters Union, the Fishermen’s and Allied 
Workers Union, and the Pulp and Paper Workers of 
Canada who are not affiliated with the Federation. 
Union members make up about 43 per cent of a labour 
force that averages a workweek of 37 to 38 hours for 
an average industrial wage of $128. 
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The unions are closely regulated by the provincial gov- 
ernment. Bill 43 (LG 1959, p. 1028) was passed in 1959 
to prohibit secondary boycotts and declare labour 
unions to be legal entities that can be sued. Labour 
was enraged again in 1961 when Bill 42 (LG 1961, 
p. 1227) came along to strengthen the Labour Relations 
Board and prohibit the checkoff of union dues for politi- 
cal purposes and in 1968, the province passed Bill 33 
(LG 1968, p. 392), setting up a new three-member 
Mediation Commission to serve as a compulsory arbi- 
tration board if the Cabinet thinks the public interest 
is threatened. 


Says Mr. Peskett: “Both labour and management will 
tell you that they are terribly concerned about the inter- 
vention of government in industrial relations. Yet, until 
labour and management find some way of sitting down 
together and building up a continuing dialogue, they’ve 
just got to expect more and more government inter- 
vention.” 


Labour found unexpected support during 1970 from a 
November 1969 study, Limitations and Attractions of 
British Columbia for Industry, prepared by the Council, 
that was aimed at finding out why the province lacks 
a larger secondary manufacturing base. The toughness 
of the province’s labour unions and the frequency of 
strikes were blamed by Eastern companies as the key 
reasons for staying out of the province. The Council, 
however, took care to point out that the province’s 
labour troubles were not really all that bad. For each 
of the past three years the B.C. strike record had been 
below the national average in terms of time lost from 
work, the Council said. 


A booklet published in November 1969, Policies and 
Priorities—A Perspective for the Industrial Development 
of British Columbia, was based on the research findings 
of the 18-month “limitations and attractions” study. 
“We recognize that the Council can and must anticipate 
socio-economic environmental changes,” Mr. Peskett 
admits. “Only in this way can it help the broad but major 
spectrum of management we represent to adjust its sights 
in relation to these changes, as well as establish priorities 
and formulate policies. This requires research.” 


The Council has undertaken several research projects. 
Early in 1968 it prepared and distributed to its member- 
ship A Comparative Study of British Columbia Wage 
Levels and Related Factors. This was a first in the 
province. It completed also a study of 1969 wage settle- 
ments in the province, and a survey of principal con- 
tracts expiring in British Columbia in 1970. In April 
1970 the Council released “A One-Day Look at Techni- 
cal and Vocational Training in British Columbia.” 
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[In the 1961 oil industry dispute, the Council very firmly 
urged the B.C. business community to take a strong 
stand against the “hot products” issue and the use of 
secondary boycotts. “We felt it important that the unions 
should fail in their attempts to dictate where manage- 
ment should buy petroleum products,” Mr. Peskett said. 
“However, we carefully and steadfastly avoided taking 
sides publicly in the dispute itself. In other words, we 
felt no particular competency or desire to act as a judge.” 


Mr. Peskett pointed out that in a highly export-oriented 
province like British Columbia, where 80 per cent of 
production is exported, the principal industries such as 


forestry and mining have always operated under a re- 


There has been a major breakthrough in the field of 
labour-management consultation. The Department of 
National Defence, in full co-operation with the employ- 
ees unions, and with the assistance of the Labour-Mana- 
gement Consultation Branch, Canada Department of 


Labour, has developed a comprehensive labour-manage- 


ment relations committee system that will bring all Ca- 
nadian Forces bases and establishments under a nation- 
al joint consultation program. About 35,000 employees 
are represented by the new program. 


Although other federal departments have their own 
systems of joint consultation, the new agreement repre- 
sents the first move to include all levels of union and 
management, with the federal Labour Department's 
LMC Branch acting as adviser. 


Exploratory meetings began several months ago be- 
tween Ken Green, National Secretary Treasurer of the 
Union of National Defence Employees which represents 
the majority of DND personnel, and Bill Shuttleworth, 
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straint in terms of the degree to which they can bow 
to excessive union demands. “Even if some of our union 
friends dismiss it as a management cliché, we must surely 
be careful not to price ourselves out of world markets,” 
he said. 


The labour movement, he believes, no doubt is com- 
plaining that employers have been banding together to 
resist labour’s demands. “If indeed employers have stol- 
en organized labour’s tool of collectivism and solidarity 
in order to restore balance to bargaining in British 
Columbia, perhaps the unions should be given the cred- 
it. It's their song, not management’s that has the line 
‘solidarity forever’.” 





Director General, Staff Relations, Department of Na- 
tional Defence. The parties then met with Ken DeWitt, 
head of the Labour Department’s LMC Branch, his 
senior executive officer, Ron Mattey, and UNDE’s Edu- 
cation Director, Julian Pezet, and formed a national 
“tripartite” consultation committee. 


DeWitt and Mattey attended a training seminar of the 
union’s National Executive and, as a result, were invited 
to assist in the project—which they agreed to do. This 
was followed by separate meetings with union and man- 
agement to advise on procedure and structure, and to 
keep all participants informed of the background, work- 
ings and objectives of the proposed new system. Further 
meetings were held with Des Davidge, Business Manag- 
er of Local 2228 of the IBEW, his assistant, Jack Kear- 
ney, and representatives of the Professional Institute of 
the Public Service of Canada. At the same time, field 
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officers and regional supervisors of the LMC Branch 
attended UNDE-arranged seminars across the country 
to survey and discuss the whole joint consultation 
operation. This is regarded as the first stage in imple- 
menting joint consultation in DND. The second will be 
the interpretation of guidelines at the local level. And 
the third and final stage will be adoption of the mechan- 
ics of labor-management relations committee structure 
and use. 


Explained Ken Green: “The national committee is really 
a co-ordinating committee at headquarters level to make 
sure that the field committees will function effectively. 
What makes this unique is that the national committee 
comprising the three ‘arms’ is the first ever to be set 
up within the public service. And we understand that 
other public service establishments are now seriously 
considering this approach. We can see a transition in 
the whole bargaining process in the public service.” 


The field committees will have basically the same objec- 
tive as their counterparts in industry and _ busi- 
ness—namely, to provide a forum for resolving mutual 
problems away from the pressures and heat of the nego- 
tiation table and grievance process. Said Mr. Pezet: 
“We're getting a tremendous response from our local 
members. They want to get going with their committees 
right away. So it’s vitally important that this committee 
does a firstclass organization job.” 


The new Canada-wide consultation system will involve 
committees at the local, regional and national levels, 
and both the DMD and UNDE are currently meeting 
with their respective field organizations. There could be 
as many as 140 local committees, and six at the regional 
level. It’s expected that all the local committees will be 
in full operation this Spring. 


Shuttleworth considers that one of the most important 
products of the new system will be the ability of labour 
and management to communicate with each other at 
their place of work. “There are hundreds of things that 
are capable of being solved locally—if there’s a local 
forum. Otherwise they find their way into negotiations, 
and acts as irritants .. . It’s in keeping with today’s 
trend away from the adversary system, concentrating 
instead on co-operation for mutual benefit. This is the 
philosophy we’re trying to establish.” 
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Shuttleworth was asked if the traditional military style 
of “command-obey” would be an inhibiting factor in the 
total acceptance of the labour-management philosophy. 
“Military people,” he replied, “have a better and closer 
understanding of the problems, morale and ambitions of. 
their people than do their counterparts in the private 
sector.” Labour-management committees are not new 
to DND; a few “pioneer units” have been in existence 
for up to 20 years, and they have proved their worth. 


The Chief of Personnel, Vice-Admiral Ralph Hennessey, 
D.S.C., C.D., explained: “Collective bargaining for the 
public service brought many problems to DND, not the 
least of which was its impact on the military manager. 
The great bulk of our 35,000 civilian employees work 
for military officers commanding these bases and sta- 
tions across the country. The task of these COs before 
collective bargaining was relatively simple. Administra- 
tive regulations were found in one comprehensive vol- 
ume, centrally interpreted in Ottawa. Now the military 
manager may have anywhere from 12 to 20 or more 
collective agreements to administer and interpret. Under 
these circumstances the requirement for mutual under- 
standing and co-operation is paramount. 


“It appears to me,” continued Hennessy, “that the joint 
labour-management consultation committee is the ideal, 
and perhaps the only vehicle, that is capable of fostering 
this mutual understanding. In the process it should be 
possible to resolve a myriad of problems in their infancy, 
and avoid resorting to the grievance procedure. When 
you have a grievance, surely you have a breakdown 
in the system. Joint consultation could be regarded as 
preventive maintenance.” 


He expressed the hope also that the system would bring 
feedback, through both union and management chan- 
nels, to pinpoint certain aspects of collective agreements 
needing adjustment or correction at the next round of 
negotiations. “Of one thing I’m sure. The mutual under- 
standing and respect that flow from intelligent operation 
of these committees can have only one result—a more 
effective and productive organization.” 
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There were 174 employment fatalities in industry during 
the fourth quarter of 1970, according to initial reports 
‘submitted to the Canada Department of Labour. 


In comparison, the final total number of fatalities re- 
ported for the fourth quarter of 1969 was 290—or 115 
‘more than the previously published total of 175 for that 
quarter (LG, May 1970, p. 368). In the third quarter 
of 1970, the revised figures indicate that there were 228 
employment fatalities, 68 more than the previously 
published total of 160 (LG, Feb., p. 111). These fatalities 
occurred among persons gainfully employed, and hap- 
pened during the course of, or arose out of, their em- 
ployment. They include also deaths resulting from in- 
dustrial disease. 





During the fourth quarter of 1970, seven multi-fatality 
accidents were reported, providing information on the 
deaths of 26 workmen. Twelve lumberjacks were 
_drowned when their boat overturned in Lake L’Achigan, 
about 240 miles northeast of Québec City. In Sudbury, 
Ont., two workmen lost their lives in a blasting accident, 
and an explosion at a smelting company in Burlington, 
-Ont., claimed the lives of another two employees. Two 
yardmen died when a subway train backed over them 
during a snowstorm in Toronto, and two workers in 
Vancouver died of gas inhalation while trying to locate 
a problem area in a pipeline. A captain and two fisher- 
men, all members of the same family, were presumed 
drowned when their ship was lost at sea near Lameque, 
-N.B. In Alberta, three truck drivers were instantly killed 
ina truck collision near Medicine Hat. 


Of the 174 fatalities reported, the largest number, 50, 
or 28.7 per cent, occurred in the construction industry 
(see Table H, p. 356, for complete statistics). Twenty-four 
fatalities occurred in manufacturing, 23 in transportation, 
18 in mining, 14 in trade, 13 in public administration, 
12 in forestry, eight in service, four in fishing and three 
in agriculture. There were no fatalities reported in the 
finance industry, and five reports were received with 
no information regarding industry. 
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Table H indicates that, for the seven age groups ana- 
lyzed: 22.4 per cent of the fatalities occurred in the 25-34 
age group; 20.1 per cent in the 45-54 age group; 16.1 
per cent in the 35-44 age group; 13.2 per cent in the 
20-24 age group; 12.7 per cent in the 55-64 age group; 
3.5 per cent in the 14-19 age group; and 1.7 per cent 
in the 65 and over age group. For eighteen fatalities, 
or 10.3 per cent, no ages were given for the workmen 
involved. 


The occupational group of craftsmen incurred the largest 
number of fatalities with 44, or 25.3 per cent, of the 
total, whereas no fatalities were recorded for clerical 
workers, and only one fatality in the farmers and farm 
workers group. 


Table H indicates also that 26.4 per cent or 46 of the 
reported fatalities were the result of falls and slips. An- 
other 25.3 per cent, 44 fatalities, resulted from collisions 
and derailments. Being struck by an object caused 33 
or 19.0 per cent of the fatalities, and getting caught 
in, on, or between resulted in yet another 22 or 12.6 
per cent. Overexertion accounted for only two or 1 
per cent of the total, and no fatalities were attributed 
to the striking-against type of accident. 


Preliminary reports indicate that there were no fatalities 
in Prince Edward Island for the fourth quarter of 1970. 
The 174 fatalities were recorded by province as follows: 
one in Newfoundland, three in Nova Scotia, 15 in New 
Brunswick, 33 in Québec, 53 in Ontario, 13 in Manitoba, 
six in Saskatchewan, 20 in Alberta, 29 in British Colum- 
bia and one in the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
A revised total of the number of fatalities that occurred 
in the fourth quarter of 1970 will be published in the 
August 1971 issue of The Labour Gazette. 
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“A balance of bargaining power in the construction in- 
dustry can only be achieved in one of two ways. Either 
the unions become weaker, or the employers become 
stronger.” These alternative solutions were put forward 
by Donald Lanskail, President of the British Columbia 
Pulp and Paper Industrial Relations Bureau in an ad- 
dress to a labour relations session of the Canadian 
Construction Association’s annual convention at 
Toronto in January. Mr. Lanskail and four other speak- 
ers described how construction companies in Alberta, 
British Columbia, Ontario and Québec have banded 
together to bargain with unions. 


Lanskail maintained that there is no sign that unions 
are weakening, and he called for the creation of a coun- 
tervailing force by management in the construction in- 
dustry. “Employers must band together and create the 
tools they require for self-protection—collective bargain- 
ing expertise, strike insurance, lockout procedures. The 
very existence of an effective defence will have a strong 
tendency to make its use unnecessary.” This united 
front, he said, would enable contractors to have more 
control over the level of wages, and help them to reduce 
“featherbedding” and improve the efficiency of the in- 
dustry. “Another potential benefit of a balanced rela- 
tionship between the industry and unions would be a 
better climate, and a chance to develop more mature 
ways of settling differences.” 


During 1970, Alberta, British Columbia and Ontario 
enacted legislation providing for registration in Alberta, 
and accreditation in the other two provinces, of employ- 
ers organizations, conferring on such organizations ex- 
clusive bargaining rights on behalf of their members 
(LG, Feb. p. 100). Québec passed similar legislation 
in 1969 (LG, Feb. 1970, p. 120). What follows are 
descriptions of the experiences of management associa- 
tions in the four provinces. 


British Columbia 


The Construction Labour Relations Association of Brit- 
ish Columbia was accredited in July 1970 as the exclusive 
bargaining agent of its members. “A broader form of 
accreditation—that is, one that would bind all employ- 
ers—was denied by the provincial Government on the 
grounds that this would eventually lead to a closed 
union shop throughout the province and would elimi- 
nate freedom of choice,” reported CRLA Vice-President 
E. D. Sutcliffe, of Vancouver. 


Here is what Mr. Sutcliffe thinks that the CLRA has 
accomplished: More than 660 contractors representing 
75 per cent of the man-hours worked in B.C. construc- 
tion set aside their differences and joined the CLRA. 
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“We have achieved accreditation, although only partial. 
We have found that legislation, although important, is 
not effective without the determination and desire of 
the contractors to put their house in order.” Sutcliffe 
said also that the Association came through a three- 
month-long strike and lockout last summer with more 
members at the end of it, “without capitulation to the 
unions, and with good relationships with the unions 
leaders.” 
















He admitted that wage increases were large in the re- 
cently completed negotiations, but he asserted that the 
percentage increases are not in excess of averages for 
manufacturing and service industries. “We have made 
a start in such matters as common expiry dates; multi- 
trade, multi-employer bargaining, and uniformity in 
fringe benefits and working conditions.” And there is 
the possibility of an in-depth study, with the union and 
‘under Government surveillance, of relative skills, train- 
ing and rates of pay for various trades. 


i 


The CLRA clients have recognized the importance to 
the export-oriented economy of what is being done, with 
“the result that we have attracted strong client support, 
‘the importance of which I cannot over-emphasize.” 
Sutcliffe believes that the whole bargaining climate can 
be changed by the CLRA and the building trades 
unions. “There will always be friction; there will always 
be grievances, arbitrations and maybe even strikes. But 
some system must and can be worked out to reduce 


the friction and short-circuit strikes.” 


Québec 








The 1969 Québec legislation recognized two employee 
and five employer associations for bargaining in the 
_ provincial construction industry. The construction asso- 
ciations are: The Québec Construction Federation; the 
Québec Housebuilders Association; the Québec Road 
Builders Association; the Corporation of Master Electri- 
cians of Québec; and the Corporation of Master Pipe- 
~ Mechanics of Québec. 


The main problem seen in negotiations was that “five 
_ people acting as spokesmen at the same bargaining table 
just does not work,” reported Raymond Dicaire, Vice- 
| President of the Québec Construction Federation. He 

hopes that a way will be found to reduce the number 
_ to one spokesman. 
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But management “came out of these negotiations with 
many gains,” said Mr. Dicaire. They are: an average 
wage settlement of less than 6 per cent a year for the 
Montreal region; a three-year agreement that includes 
a no-strike clause; an almost complete elimination of 
jurisdictional disputes; a provincial agreement for all 
trades; and a standardization of working conditions and 
trade definitions that allows a greater mobility for the 
employers in their operations and a stronger employer 
representation at the bargaining table. 


Dicaire hopes, that, in the future, government inter- 
vention can be avoided in order to prevent the con- 
struction industry from becoming completely govern- 
ment controlled. He said that management realized that 
the size of the bargaining units involved, the importance 
of the economic impact of strikes and lockouts when 
large numbers of employees and employers are involved, 
“as well as a desire by government officials to go into 
sectorial negotiations in the province of Québec have 
been major reasons for these interventions.” But a dic- 
tated settlement, he said, will certainly “not be in accor- 
dance with the desires of the parties.” 


Dicaire indicates that, among the five employers’ groups, 
only the Québec Construction Federation has the struc- 
ture, experience and representation necessary to validly 
and completely assume the role of construction industry 
spokesman in Québec. Therefore, a single representative 
for management should be recognized. “Another avenue 
that we should explore is the one of a separate orga- 
nization that would deal strictly with labour relations 
and would not get involved at all in the other functions 
performed by the five present associations.” 





Ontario 


The new Ontario law permits accreditation of employers’ 
organizations for bargaining. “However, the physical 
mechanics of any body achieving accreditation is likely 
to take some considerable time and a great deal of 
organization,” reported W. S. Burnside, President of the 
Ontario Federation of Construction Associations. He 
said that management in the Ontario construction in- 
dustry is faced with the problem of how best to imple- 
ment the law. He suggested three procedures: complete 
horizontal accreditation; complete vertical accreditation; 
or a combination of the two. 





Horizontal accreditation, said Mr. Burnside, would 
mean that local associations would become accredited 
organizations in a given area for a number of trades. 
“A complete horizontal accreditation would mean that 
the bargaining for all trades in a given sector of the 
industry within a clearly defined area would be carried 
out by one single body.” Vertical accreditation would 
mean that, in a given sector of industry, all trades would 
bargain separately with all employers throughout the 
province for a single province-wide contract for that 
trade. Vertical accreditation, Burnside said, would not 
necessarily mean identical wage rates or working condi- 
tions in each location. One basic agreement could gov- 
ern a trade throughout the province, but have appropri- 
ate clauses and conditions for each area. 
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A combination of horizontal and vertical accreditation 


could mean that employers of certain trades “who are 
at this time reasonably well organized would become 
accredited bodies on a provincial basis and would carry | 


out all bargaining for one particular trade on a provin- 
cial basis, and that other trades, who are organized 
through local associations, would be handled by the 
local associations becoming accredited for the various 
trades that were not able, or did not wish to proceed 
with bargaining on a provincial basis.” 


Burnside said that the Ontario Federation of Construc- 


tion Associations is studying the three schemes but is | 


leaning to vertical accreditation. This is because employ- 
ers associations dealing with such tradesmen as plumb- 
ers, steamfitters, electricians and structural steel workers 
are well organized now. Rather than lose this position, 
it would be better to organize other trades on a similar 
basis, and to strengthen and integrate into provincial 
bargaining units some of the stronger trades that now 
bargain at a local level. Consequently, according to 
Burnside, “the apparent direction in which organization 
for accreditation in the Province of Ontario should be 
moving is in the direction of: having those employers 
organizations, who are already organized on the provin- 


cial basis, strengthen themselves to be complete bodies | 


capable of representing their particular trade throughout 


the Province of Ontario” and having “employers orga- 


nizations who are not now ready for such provincial 
bargaining, commence immediately to organize them- 


selves in such a manner as to achieve provincial accredi- _ 


tation for their own craft trades.” 


Alberta 


Alberta’s new legislation ‘“‘covers all employers in a given 
jurisdiction, without regard as to whether or not they 
hold membership in the registered association,” reported 
Alberta Construction Association President E. S. Easton. 
Accreditation in Alberta is called registration. When the 
law was passed, there was no vehicle that could carry 
out multi-trade, multi-party bargaining. So the Alberta 


Construction Labour Relations Association was formed 
in October 1970. The present role of this association 


is: to be the registered bargaining agent for certain 


groups; to assist those groups who wish to be registered 


as a provincial or local trade association to gain registra- 
tion; and to assist in and co-ordinate all labour negotia- 
tions that are currently being carried on in Alberta, 


including the supplying of chairmen to negotiating 


committees. Mr. Easton declared that the Association’s 
“role in the future will be that of the registered associa- 
tion for all contractor groups in a multi-trade, multi- 
party negotiation, handling all matters of labour rela- 
tions for its members.” 
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Arbitration’s : impact 
in Ontario hospitals - 





Ontario’s Hospital Labour Disputes Arbitration Act 
should either be changed or abolished, say most unions 
in the hospital industry. They allege that compulsory 
arbitration has resulted in a reduction in the effectiven- 
ess of the collective bargaining process, protracted delays 
in settling contracts, and an ever-expanding disparity 
between hospital wages and those in other industries. 
Some of these complaints are supported in a study by 
the Ontario Department of Labour of the impact of 
the arbitration act. 


The Act was passed in 1965 (LG 1965, p. 1176), follow- 
ing a Royal Commission inquiry into a strike at a Tren- 
ton, Ont., hospital. The legislation was designed to guar- 
antee uninterrupted hospital care by providing for com- 
pulsory arbitration. Despite the banning of strikes, strike 
threats and several short walkouts have occurred during 
the past two years. 


In the two years before arbitration, about half of the 
settlements were made at the pre-conciliation stage and 
about 25 per cent at the conciliation stage. Of the re- 
maining 25 per cent, half were settled by conciliation 
boards and half in post-conciliation bargaining. Two 
strikes occurred. In the three years after the act was 
passed, disputes that went beyond the conciliation stage 
remained at about 20 per cent of the total. But since 
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August 1968, the number of contracts settled after the 
conciliation stage increased by about I5 per cent. Part 
of the reason for this was the budget guidelines set by 
the Ontario Hospital Services Commission. 


The study shows, however, that as of 31 July 1970, 
there were 80 opportunities for the same two parties to 
have more than one contract settled by arbitration. In 
30 per cent of these cases, arbitration was used a second 
time. “Compared to the incidence of arbitration for all 
disputes, this finding indicates that there is some in- 
crease in the likelihood of two parties resorting to arbi- 
tration once this method of dispute settlement has been 
used. It suggests also some long-term growth in the use 
of arbitration,” the study says. The study indicates that 
wage rates seem to be the major reason why the parties 
resort to arbitration. 


Both employers and unions had objected to compulsory 
arbitration on the grounds that it would delay contract 
settlements. The study says that this has been the case. 
The delays have been caused mainly by problems in 
selecting chairmen of arbitration boards, arranging 
hearings and executive sessions, and writing the awards. 
The significance of the delays is more apparent when 
looking at the duration of new contracts. Most awards 
said that the agreement would be for at least one year 
“from the date of its execution, rather than from the 
expiration of the previous agreement or the date that 
the hospital received the union’s notice of desire of 
bargaining following certification. Consequently, the 
unions were forced to accept contract terms that were 
binding for a period of time considerably longer than 
one year.” 


An analysis of wages in the study showed that arbitra- 
tion has not narrowed wage rate differentials in the 
hospital industry between economic regions, between 
major cities, within economic regions or within major 
cities. “Intentionally or not, awards and voluntary settle- 
ments since 1965 have resulted in the maintenance or 
widening of wage rate differentials compared to those 
that existed prior to arbitration.” 


When hospital wages are compared with industry wages, 
however, the study finds that “it is difficult to assign 
any direct or even indirect role to arbitration in changing 
the relationship of wages in hospitals to those in general 
industry. Between 1963 and 1969, most hospital em- 
ployees obtained wage increases that matched or slightly 
exceeded the average increases won by employees in 
roughly comparable occupations in other industries. 
Also, it appears that during the same period, hospital 
increases were substantially larger than those for highly 
comparable non-hospital occupations in the hotel in- 
dustry,” 
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Consumer, January 


The consumer price index (1961 = 100) increased by 0.4 
per cent to 130.3 in January from 129.8 per cent in 
December. This was the largest monthly rise since July 
1970 and it brought the index to a level 1.6 per cent 
higher than that of a year ago. Between December and 
January, all major index components registered in- 
creases, with the exception of clothing, which declined 
in response to midwinter sales, and health and personal 
care, which was unchanged. 


Among components that registered increases, the food 
index advanced 0.7 per cent, and the housing index 
increased 0.5 per cent because of higher shelter and 
household operation prices. The tobacco and alcohol 
index rose 0.5 per cent, mainly because of increased 
cigarette prices. Higher newspaper subscription rates 
were responsible for an increase of 0.4 per cent in the 
recreation and reading index. The transportation com- 
ponent advanced 0.2 per cent. 


The food index rose 0.7 per cent to 126.5 from 125.6, 
and was 2.8 per cent below its level of a year ago. 
Restaurant meal prices increased 0.3 per cent, and the 
level of prices for food consumed at home increased 
0.8 per cent. 


Higher prices were recorded for many items—especially 
for beef, poultry and fresh produce. The retail price 
of beef rose 3.9 per cent, and of chicken, 4.3 per cent. 
Partially offsetting these increases, pork prices declined 
1.8 per cent to reach their lowest level since 1965, and 
almost 20 per cent below that of a year ago. Among 
produce items, the price of vegetables and fruits in- 
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creased 1.5 per cent. Higher quotations for cabbages, 
potatoes, carrots, onions and celery outweighed a de- 
cline for tomatoes. Higher prices for fresh fruits offset 
reductions on a number of canned fruits and juices. 
Among staple foods, bread, butter and fresh milk prices 
recorded fractional increases, and egg prices declined 
1.2 per cent to a level nearly 28 per cent below that 
of a year ago. Among miscellaneous groceries, jelly 
powders rose in price 6.5 per cent and infants’ food 
2.9 per cent. Price increases of about 2 per cent were 
registered for sugar, flour, cake, soup and chocolate bars; 
soft drink prices advanced nearly | per cent. 


The housing index increased 0.5 per cent to 134.1 from 
133.4, and was 4.7 per cent above its January 1970 level. 
Shelter prices advanced 0.7 per cent, with the home-ow- 
nership element continuing to increase more rapidly 
than that for tenants. Home-ownership prices rose 1.0 
per cent because of increases in mortgage interest costs, 
new house prices and repairs. Rents advanced 0.2 per 
cent. The household operation component rose 0.3 per 
cent, mainly as a result of higher prices for floor cover- 
ings and household services. Price increases of 2.3 per 
cent for linoleum and 0.9 per cent for carpets moved 
the floor coverings index up 1.3 per cent, its largest 
monthly increase since 1963. 


Among household services, telephone prices increased 
2.1 per cent as a result of rate changes in Ontario and 
Québec. Higher wage rates for household help were 
recorded in a number of cities. The fuel price index 
advanced 0.5 per cent because of higher domestic gas 
rates in Winnipeg and Montreal and increased fuel oil 
prices in Vancouver. The household supplies index was 
unchanged as higher prices for scouring powder and 
toilet paper offset specials on laundry detergents, 
bleaches and light bulbs. Price declines were recorded 
for furniture, 0.7 per cent; household textiles, 0.2 per 
cent; and utensils and equipment, 0.1 per cent. 


The clothing index declined 0.7 per cent to 127.0 from 
127.9, and was 1.2 per cent higher than in January 1970. 
Price decreases of 1.1 per cent for men’s wear, 1.0 per 
cent for women’s wear, and 1.4 per cent for children’s 
wear, reflected midwinter sales on many items. For 
men’s wear, overcoats, sweaters and ski parkas each 
decreased by about 5 per cent; seasonal price reductions 
caused a decrease of over 6 per cent for boys’ parkas 
and sports shirts. Sale prices for coats, skirts and 
sweaters contributed to the reduction in the women’s 
wear index. The piece goods index advanced 0.3 per 
cent due to higher prices for woollen dress material 
in Ottawa and Vancouver. The footwear index increased 
0.1 per cent, but was 3.9 per cent higher than a year 
earlier. 
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‘The transportation index rose 0.2 per cent to 126.4 from 
126.1, and was 3.0 per cent higher than it was a year 
ago. An increase of 0.3 per cent in the automobile 
‘operation component was caused mainly by a rise in 
gasoline prices in some Ontario and Prairies cities. In 
‘the public transportation sector, inter-city train fares 
‘increased seasonally by 4.2 per cent; and local bus and 
‘taxi fares increased in Hull, Qué. 
| 
The health and personal care index remained unchanged 
‘from the December level of 140.7. Increases in dentists’ 
fees in British Columbia offset a general 0.2 per cent 
_ decrease in personal-care supplies prices. Among toiletry 
‘items, price declines for cleansing tissues, 2.5 per cent, 
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and toilet soap, 0.7 per cent, outweighed price increases 
for toothpaste, 1.6 per cent, and razor blades, 0.4 per 


cent. 


The recreation and reading index increased 0.4 per cent 
to 134.2 from 133.6, and was 4.8 per cent higher than 
in January 1970. The latest increase was the result of 
a 2.7 per cent rise in newspaper subscription prices, with 
home delivery rates increasing in a number of cities 
in eastern and central Canada. Newspaper prices were 


15 per cent above the January 1970 level. 
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The tobacco and alcohol index advanced 0.5 per cent 
to 127.0 from 126.4 because of an increase of 1.2 per 
cent in the tobacco component. It was 0.4 per cent higher 
than it was a year ago. Cigarette prices rose in all major 
Canadian cities. The average 1.3 per cent rise was attri- 
butable to higher manufacturers’ selling prices. 


City consumer, January 


The consumer price index (1961 = 100) increased in seven 
regional cities and city combinations, was unchanged in 
two, and declined in one. The movements ranged from 
a 0.3 per cent decline in Halifax to an increase of 0.5 
per cent in Montreal and Toronto. 


In all cities except Saskatoon-Regina, food indexes in- 
creased. Mixed movements were registered for housing 
indexes, and most clothing indexes declined as a result 
of midwinter sales. Seasonally higher train fares and 
price increases for automobile operation items resulted 
in increases in all transportation components. A 1.1 per 
cent advance in the Vancouver health and personal care 
index reflected increased dentists’ fees; the health and 
personal care indexes for other cities registered minor 
advances and declines in response to price changes for 
toiletry items. All recreation and reading indexes were 
unchanged except in Montreal, where higher newspaper 
home delivery rates pushed the index up 0.8 per cent. 
Tobacco and alcohol indexes increased in all cities as 
higher manufacturers’ selling prices for cigarettes were 
reflected in price increases at the retail level. 


Other price index changes were: Montreal +0.6 to 
124.4; Toronto +0.6 to 126.7; Winnipeg +0.5 to 126.8; 
St. John’s +0.4 to 120.5; Vancouver +0.4 to 12455; 
Ottawa +0.3 to 127.5; Edmonton-Calgary +0.2 to 
126.4; Saint John unchanged at 122.6; Saskatoon-Re- 
gina unchanged at 121.6; Halifax —0.4 to 123.6. 


Wholesale 


The general wholesale index (1935-39 = 100) advanced 
0.6 per cent in January to 285.6 from the revised De- 
cember 1970 index of 283.9. It was 0.8 per cent lower 
than the January 1970 index of 287.8. Six of the eight 
major group indexes were higher, and two declined. 


The wood products group index rose 1.2 per cent in 
January to 377.7 from 373.4 on higher prices for news- 

rint, cedar and spruce. An increase of 1.1 per cent to 
243.0 from 240.3 in the vegetable products group index 
was mainly attributable to price increases for sugar and 
its products, tobacco, bakery products, tea, coffee and 
cocoa and potatoes. Higher prices for livestock, fishery 
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products, fresh meats, and milk and its products were 
responsible for an increase of 1.0 per cent to 317.1 from 
313.9 in the animal products group index. The textile 
products group index advanced 0.4 per cent to 257.8 
from 256.8, mainly on higher prices for cotton fabrics. 
The iron products group index rose fractionally to 312.0 
from 311.6, and the non-metallic minerals products 
group index to 221.5 from 221.3. 


The non-ferrous metals group index declined 1.0 per 
cent to 259.9 from 262.5 on lower prices for copper and 
its products, and for lead and its products. The chemical 
products group index was down 0.3 per cent to 229.1 
from 229.7 on price decreases for soap and detergents. 


U.S. consumer, January 


The United States consumer price index (1967= 100), 
seasonally adjusted, rose 03 per cent in January, a 
smaller increase than in December, but the same as that 
recorded in November. 


The major price developments in January included de- 
clines in the cost of used cars, clothing and some grocery 
items. These were more than offset by increased prices 
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for services of all kinds. Among the services whose prices 
increased the most were medical care, insurance, home) 
maintenance, utilities and public transportation. Prices. 
of meat, fresh fruits and vegetables declined, and those. 
of eggs and dairy products increased. 


The publication of the January index marked the first 
time that the index had been calculated on the new, 
updated base of 1967 prices. For the last decade, it had 
been based on prices in the years 1957-59. In putting 
the index on a more modern base, which is done every 
10 years, the Bureau of Labor Statistics recalculates 
some of the previously published figures so that histori- 
cal comparisons are still possible. 


British retail, November 


The British index of retail prices (16 January 1962 = 100) 
was 144.0 compared with 143.0 at October 20 and 133.5 
at 18 November 1969. 


Food: The index for items of food whose prices show 
significant seasonal variations—home-killed lamb, fresh 
and smoked fish, eggs, fresh vegetables and fresh 
fruit—was 132.0, and that for all other items of food 
was 145.0. Increases in the average prices of eggs, bis- 
cuits, cakes, butter and chicken were partly offset by 
reductions in the average prices of lamb, beef and Brus- 
sel sprouts. The index for the food group as a whole 
was 142.4 compared with 141.4 in October. 


Alcoholic drink: As a result of increases in the average 
price levels of beer and spirits, the index for the group 
as a whole rose to 145.8 from 144.4 in October. Tobacco: 
Increases in the prices of nearly all brands of cigarettes 
were responsible for an increase of 1.5 per cent in the 
group index, which rose to 138.2 from 136.2 in October. 


Transport and vehicles: Mainly because of increases in 
the average price levels of petrol and second-hand cars, 
the index for this group advanced to 137.6 from 135.9 
in October. 


Services: Because of rises in the average levels of charges 
for services such as laundering, shoe repairing, hair- 
dressing and watch repairing, the index for the services 
group as a whole increased to 158.7 from 158.1 in Oc- 
tober. 


Meals bought and consumed outside the home: There 
was an increase of 0.5 per cent in the average level 
of prices in this group. The index rose to 150.7 from 
149.9 in October. 
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A total of 356,000 initial and renewal claims for benefit 
were filed in December. This represented an increase 
of 152,000 or 75 per cent over the volume of claims 
filed during November. In 1969 there were 82 per cent 
more claims filed in December than in November. The 
greater volume of initial claims can be attributed to 
the commencement of the seasonal benefit period in 
December. There were 55,000 or 18 per cent more claims 
filed in December this year than one year ago. In the 
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* Monthly average. 
_ + Discrepancy between totals and subtotals due to rounding. 
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four Atlantic provinces, the December claim load was 
more than double that of November. The relative in- 
creases were lowest in the three Prairie provinces. 


More than 672,000 claimants were registered for unem- 

loyment insurance benefit at the end of December. This 
was 191,000 or 40 per cent more than at the end of 
November and 135,000 or 25 per cent more than a year 
ago. The November-to-December month-end increase 
is associated with the commencement of the seasonal 
benefit period. In 1969 there were 54 per cent more 
claimants registered at the end of December than one 
month earlier. 


More than half of the claimants came on claim during 
the month, i.e. they were in the | to 4 weeks-on-claim 
category. Three-quarters of these were males. Males 
accounted for only 60 per cent of those who had been 
on claim for more than 4 weeks. Since the end of No- 
vember the proportion of males rose from 64 per cent 
to 70 per cent of the claimant population. As with claims 
filed, proportionately large increases in the claimant 
population occurred in the Atlantic provinces. 


The average weekly estimate of beneficiaries was 
337,000 in December, 268,000 in November and 195,000 
in December 1969. For these three months benefit pay- 
ments were $60.2 million, $37.6 million and $33.1 mil- 
lion respectively. Average weekly benefit payments 
were: $35.74 in December; $35.00 in November and 
$33.86 in December 1969. 


Cumulative Data 
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During February the Minister of Labour appointed 
conciliation officers to deal with the following disputes: 


National Harbours Board, Halifax, N.S., and Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s Association, Local 1843 (Concil- 
iation Officer: R. L. Kervin). 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited, (employees at 
Nanaimo, B.C.) and Public Service Alliance of Canada 
(Conciliation Officer: K. Hulse). 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited, (employees at 
Courcelette, Qué.) and Public Service Alliance of Can- 
ada (Conciliation Officer: K. Hulse). 


Transports Desgagnés Inc., Charlevoix, Qué., and Sea- 
farers’ International Union of Canada (Conciliation 
Officer: R. G. Dorion). 


Québec Cartier Mining Company, Port Cartier, Qué., 
and Seafarers’ International Union of Canada (Concili- 
ation Officer: R. G. Dorion). 


The Newfoundland Broadcasting Company Limited 
(Radio and Television stations CJON, CJOX, CJCN) 
St. John’s, Nfld., and National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians (Conciliation Officer: W. 
ae Gallies): 
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CTV Television Network Ltd., Toronto, Ont., and Naw 
tional Association of Benadea Employees and Techni 


cians (Conciliation Officer: H. A. Fisher). 9 
Li 





Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited, Saskatoon, Sask., and. 
Local P342, Canadian Food and Allied Workers, char-. 
tered by Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen of North America (Conciliation Officer: A. 
E. Koppel). 


CKJL Radio-Laurentides Inc., St-Jér6me, Qué., and le 
Syndicat des Journalistes de Montréal Inc. (Concilia- 
tion Officer: S. T. Payne). 


General Aviation Services Ltd., Winnipeg International 
Airport and International Association of Machinists and 
Aerospace Workers, Spitfire Lodge 741 (Conciliation 
Officer: A. E. Koppel). 


Bulk Carriers Limited, Cooksville, Ont., and General 
Truck Drivers Union, Local 938, Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers, Local 880, and Transport 
Drivers, Warehousemen and Helpers Union, Local 106 
(Conciliation Officer: K. Hulse). 


The Canada Coach Lines Limited, Hamilton, Ont., and 
Amalgamated Transit Union, Division 107 (Conciliation 
Officer: H. A. Fisher). 


National Harbours Board, Port of Québec, and Brother- 
hood of Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees (representing 
general operations, maintenance and cold storage ware- 
house employees) (Conciliation Officer: S. T. Payne). 


Canadian Pacific Air Lines, Limited, Vancouver Inter- 
national Airport, and Lodge 764, International Associa- 
tion of Machinists and Aerospace Workers (Conciliation 
Officer: D. H. Cameron). 


Yukon Builders Exchange & Contractor’s Association 
(representing Yukon Enterprises Ltd. and Yukon Ready 
Mix Company) Whitehorse, Y.T., and Building Materi- 
al, Construction and Fuel Truck Drivers Union, Local 
213 (Conciliation Officer: G. W. Rogers). 
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Maple Leaf Mills Limited, Medicine Hat, Alta., and 
Local P511, Canadian Food and Allied Workers, char- 
tered by the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen of North America (Conciliation Officer: A. 
A. Franklin). 






Nation Wide Interior Maintenance Co. Ltd., Montréal, 
Qué., and Building Service Employees’ Union, Local 
298-QFL (Conciliation Officer: S. T. Payne). 


f 


‘Porter Shipping Ltd., Toronto, Ont., and Seafarers’ In- 
ternational Union of Canada (Conciliation Officer: K. 
Hulse). 


| Cadwell Marine Limited, Niagara Falls, Ont., and Sea- 
‘farers’ International Union of Canada (Conciliation 
| Officer: K. Hulse). 





Harbour Ferries Ltd., Vancouver, B.C., and Canadian 
Merchant Service Guild (Conciliation Officer: G. W. 
Rogers). 


| 
| 
_ Settlements by conciliation officers 


| 

Western Cartage and Storage (1962) Ltd., Edmonton, 
Alta., and Truckers, Cartagemen, Construction and 
Building Material Employees, Local 362 (Conciliation 
| Officer: A. A. Franklin) (LG, April, p. 267). 


| 

Speedy Storage and Cartage Limited, Lethbridge, Alta., 

and Truckers, Cartagemen, Construction and Building 

Material Employees, Local 362 (Conciliation Officer: A. 
A. Franklin) (LG, April, p. 267). 


Chapman Transport Limited, Kelowna, B.C., and Gen- 
eral Truck Drivers and Helpers Union, Local 31, and 
General Teamsters Union, Local 181 (representing op- 
erating and maintenance employees) (Conciliation 
Officer: G. W. Rogers) (LG, March, p. 194). 


Chapman Transport Limited, Kelowna, B.C., and Gen- 
eral Truck Drivers and Helpers, Local 31, and General 
Teamsters Union, Local 181 (representing office and 
clerical employees) (Conciliation Officer: G. W. Ro- 
gers) (LG, April, p. 268). 


Canadian National Barge & Ferry Services, Okanagan 
Lake, B. C., and Canadian Merchant Service Guild 
(Conciliation Officer: G. W. Rogers) (LG, March, p. 
194). 
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CP Air, Vancouver International Airport, and Brother- 
hood of Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees (representing 
clerical employees in accounting office, Vancouver, B.C.) 
(Conciliation Officer: D. H. Cameron) (LG, Feb., p. 122), 


Boyd’s Express Limited, Montréal, Qué., and Transport 
Drivers, Warehousemen and Helpers Union, Local 106 
(Conciliation Officer: R. G. Dorion,) (LG, Feb., p. 122). 


Canadian National Hotels Limited (Macdonald Hotel) 
Edmonton, Alta., and International Union of Operating 
Engineers, Local 857 (Conciliation Officer: A. A. Frank- 
lin) (LG, Jan., p. 46). 


Baton Broadcasting Limited (CFTO-TV) Agincourt, 
Ont., and International Alliance of Theatrical Stage 
Employees and Moving Picture Machine Operators of 
the United States and Canada, Local 873 (Conciliation 
Officer: H. A. Fisher) (LG, Jan., p. 46). 


Conciliation boards appointed 


Eastern Telephone and Telegraph Company, Sydney 
Mines, N.S., and International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, Local 2096 (LG, Feb., p. 122). 


Nordair Limited, Montréal International Airport, and 
International Association of Machinists and Aerospace 
Workers, Lodge 2309 (representing flight attendant per- 
sonnel) (LG, April, p. 267). 


Channel Seven Television Limited (CJAY-TV), Winni- 
peg, Man., and National Association of Broadcast Em- 
ployees and Technicians (LG, March, p. 194). 


Conciliation boards fully constituted 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation established 
in January to deal with a dispute between Federal Grain 
Limited, Manitoba Pool Elevators, National Grain (1968) 
Limited, Parrish & Heimbecker Limited, Richardson 
Terminals Limited, Saskatchewan Wheat Pool, United 
Grain Growers Limited, Westland Elevators Limited, 
and Lodge 650, Brotherhood of Railway, Airline and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Sta- 
tion Employees (LG, April, p. 268) was fully constituted 
in February with the appointment of Thomas C. 
O’Connor, Toronto, as chairman. Mr. O’Connor was 
appointed by the Minister in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other two members of the 
Board, company nominee Dr. Eric G. Taylor, Toronto, 
and union nominee Douglas Fisher, Kanata, Ont. 


Sy 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation established 
in January to deal with a dispute between Northern 
Electric Company Limited (installation western region) 
and Communications Workers of America (LG, April, 
p. 268) was fully constituted with the appointment of 
Thomas C. O’Connor, Toronto, as chairman. Mr. 
O’Connor was appointed by the Minister on the joint 
recommendation of the other two members of the Board, 
company nominee S. E. Dinsdale, Q.C., Toronto, and 
union nominee William Walsh, Hamilton. 


Conciliation board reports received 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation and Association of 
Radio and Television Employees of Canada (LG, Nov. 
1970, p. 795). (Full text appears in Supplement No. 2, 
EOTL): 


Québec North Shore and Labrador Railway Company, 
Sept-Iles, Qué. (dispatchers and crew clerks) and United 
Transportation Union (LG, Oct. 1970, p. 730). (Full text 
appears in Supplement No. 3, 1971). 


Dispute lapsed 


National Feeds Limited, Abbotsford, B.C., and Retail 
Wholesale and Department Store Union, Local 470 (LG 
Novel /0.sp) 195). 


Dispute settled after board procedure 


Buffalo and Fort Erie Public Bridge Authority and 
General Truck Drivers’ Union, Local 879 (LG, March, 
pa LS): 


Strike action 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation and Canadian 
Union of Public Employees (There were walkouts by 
employees located at various CBC centres across the 
country during the period February 4-19.) (LG, April. 
peZ268): 





The Canada Labour Relations Board met for six days 
during February. It granted seven applications for 
certification and rejected four. During the month, the 
Board received eight applications for certification and 
one request for review of an earlier decision. 


Applications for certification granted 


Fuel, Bus, Limousine, Petroleum Drivers & Allied Em- 
ployees, Local 352, Miscellaneous Workers, Wholesale 
and Retail Delivery Drivers and Helpers, Local 351, 
Cartage and Miscellaneous Employees Montreal and 
Vicinity, Local 931, and General Drivers, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers, Local 979, International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America, on behalf of a unit of sales agents employed 
in Canada by Pan American World Airways Inc., 
Toronto; Ont (LG; Mary p: 193): 


Le Syndicat des Journalistes de Montréal Inc. (CSN) 
on behalf of a unit of employees employed by Supravox 
Corporation Limitée, Montréal, Qué. (LG, Jan. , p. 50). 
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Le Syndicat des Journalistes de Montréal Inc. (CSN) 
on behalf of a unit of employees of CJTR Radio Trois- 
Riviéres Limitée, Trois-Riviéres, Qué. (LG, Jan., p. 50). 


International Union of Operating Engineers, Local 115. 
on behalf of a unit of loaders employed aboard the 
self-loading log barge “Island Forester” by Island Tug 
and Barge Limited, Vancouver, B.C. (LG, Feb., p. 121). 
The application was granted to amend an existing 
certificate to include the employees applied for (LG 
1967, p. 642). 


International Association of Machinists and Aerospace 
Workers on behalf of a unit of seven security patrolmen 
employed at Vancouver International Airport by Cana- 
dian Pacific Air Lines, Limited, Vancouver, B.C. (LG. 
Feb spal2i). 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and Gen- 
eral Workers on behalf of a unit of drivers, garage 
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smployees and helpers employed by Maurice Guille- 
nette Inc., St-Gregoire, Comte Nicolet, Qué. (LG, Mar., 
pb. 193). 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and Gen- 
oral Workers on behalf of a unit of bus drivers employed 
oy Trailways of Canada Limited, Willowdale, Ont. (LG, 
ot pes): 


Applications for certification rejected 


Le Syndicat des journalistes de Montréal Inc. (CSN), 
applicant, and La Société d’Electronique Nortel Limitée, 
Montreal, Qué., respondent (LG, Jan., p. 50). The appli- 
‘cation was rejected because the unit applied for is not 
“appropriate for collective bargaining. 


‘Le Syndicat des Journalistes de Montréal Inc. (CSN), 
‘applicant, and CJMS Radio-Montréal _Limitée, 
Montréal, Qué., respondent (LG, Jan., p. 50). The apphi- 
cation was rejected because the applicant did not have 
‘as members a majority of the employees in the unit 
jwhich the Board found to be appropriate for collective 
| bargaining. 


Le Syndicat des Journalistes de Montréal Inc. (CSN), 
applicant, and Radiodiffusion Mutuelle Limitee, 
| Montréal, Qué., respondent (LG, Jan., p. 50). The appli- 
cation was rejected because the applicant did not have 
as members a majority of the employees in the bargain- 
ing unit which the Board found to be appropriate for 
collective bargaining. 


International Association of Machinists and Aerospace 
Workers, applicant, Canadian Autocare Limited, Ot- 
-tawa, Ont., respondent, and Raymond J. Tugwell, et 

al., interveners, (LG, Apr., p. 266). The application was 
_ rejected because it was not supported by a majority of 
the employees affected in a representation vote con- 
_ ducted by the Board. 


_ Applications for certification received 


National Association of Broadcast Employees and 
~ Technicians on behalf of a unit of employees of CHLT 
~ Radio Sherbrooke Ltée, Sherbrooke, Qué. (Investigating 
| Officer: S. T. Payne). 


National Association of Broadcast Employees and 
Technicians on behalf of a unit of employees of CHLT 
Télé-7 Ltée, Sherbrooke, Qué. (Investigating Officer: S. 
T. Payne). 
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Brotherhood of Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employees on 
behalf of a unit of employees of Western Terminals 
Limited, Cornerbrook, Nfld., engaged in the loading and 
unloading of railway cars and vessels (Investigating 
Officer: W. J. Gillies). 


International Union of Operating Engineers, Local 115, 
on behalf of a unit of employees of RivTow Straits 
Limited, Vancouver, B.C., engaged in the operation of 
self-loading log barges (Investigating Officer: A. A. 
Franklin). 


Building Material, Construction and Fuel Truck Drivers 
Union, Local 213, International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, on behalf of a unit of railway operating em- 
ployees employed by The British Yukon Railway Com- 
pany, Whitehorse, Y.T. (Investigating Officer: [aks eX, 
Franklin). 


L’Association des pilotes et agents juniors on behalf of 
a unit of pilots and agents employed by Air Gaspe Inc., 
Havre de Gaspé, Qué. (Investigating Officer: R. Dorion). 


United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America, Local 1325, on behalf of a unit of carpenters, 
carpenter apprentices and carpenter foremen employed 
in the Northwest Territories by A. V. Carlson Construc- 
tion Ltd., Edmonton, Alta. (Investigating Officer: G. W. 
Rogers). 


Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and Helpers Union, 
Local 106, International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of employees of Metropolitain Provin- 
cial (1967) Inc., Montréal, Que. (Investigating officer: 
S- [Payne). 


Request for review under Sec. 61 (2) of the Act 


The Board received a request from Le Syndicat des 
Employés de ’Aluminium du Canada Division Trans- 
port Port-Alfred seeking amendment of certain orders 
issued by the Board certifying it as bargaining agent 
of employees employed in various bargaining units at 
Port-Alfred, Qué. by Saguenay Terminals Limited/Ter- 
minus maritime du Saguenay Ltée (the employer now 
being Aluminium du Canada, Ltee). 


oa) 


General 
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Employment review 


Total employment in January, not adjusted for seasona- 
lity, was 7,668,000, a decrease of 123,000 from the De- 
cember 1970 level. This seasonal reduction was below 
normal because of strength in part-time employment, 
especially among women. Compared with January 1970, 
employment was 169,000 or 2.3 per cent higher. The 
actual estimates of unemployed persons (not seasonally 
adjusted) rose from 538,000 in December to 668,000 
in January—an increase of 130,000—and a yearly in- 
crease of 183,000. The labour force increased by 7,000 
to 8,336,000 in January and was 352,000 or 4.4 per cent 
higher than in January 1970. 


The seasonally adjusted rate of unemployment fell from 
6.6 in December to 6.2 in January; the unadjusted 
unemployment rate rose from 6.5 to 8.0. (Seasonal ad- 
justment is an analytical method for removing the effects 
of normal seasonal fluctuations from the data.) 


Employment 


There was an increase of 44,000 in the number of persons 
employed in community, business and personal services. 
Seasonal decreases were less than usual in agriculture, 
11,000, and larger than usual in construction, 57,000. 
The reductions in trade, 52,000, transportation, commu- 
nication and other utilities, 23,000, and manufacturing, 
20,000, were about normal. Employment for women 
aged 25 and over increased by 11,000 between De- 
cember and January. The seasonal declines in employ- 
ment for men 25 years and over, 64,000, and for persons 
of both sexes, aged 14-24, 72,000, were both less than 
average. 
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Employment on a seasonally adjusted basis advanced 
1.4 per cent to 8,006,000. Most of the increase was in 
part-time work. There were increases in all regions, with 
an exceptionally strong advance, 3.8 per cent, in the 
Atlantic region. 


Unemployment 


There was an increase of 130,000 in the number of 
persons unemployed between December and January. In 
absolute terms the increase was large, but in percentage 
terms the rise was the smallest since December 1958- 
January 1959. Compared with January 1970, unemploy- 
ment among persons of both sexes, aged 14-24, increased 
by 78,000; among men 25 years and over, 81,000; and 
among women 25 years and over, 25,000. The largest 
percentage increase in total unemployment between 
January 1970 and January 1971 was in Ontario followed 
by the Prairie region, British Columbia and Québec. 
The yearly increase in the Atlantic region was much 
smaller than in other regions. 


The seasonally adjusted rate of unemployment declined 
from 6.6 in December to 6.2 in January, its lowest level 
since last May. The largest increase was among men 
25 years and over. The Ontario rate continued to ad- 
vance in January, and the rates for Canada and all other 
regions declined. The recent downward trend continued 
in January in the Prairie region and British Columbia 
and resumed in January in the Atlantic region and 
Québec. 
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U.S. employment 


Unemployment in January was 5,400,000 compared with 
4,600,000 in December. The seasonally adjusted rate of 
unemployment was 6.0 per cent compared with 6.2 per 
cent in December on a revised annual computation, the 
actual rate of unemployment was 6.6 per cent compared 
with 5.9 per cent in December. The civilian labour force 
was 82,652,000. 


Unemployment insurance fund 


During January 1971, 24,939 investigations were com- 
'pleted across Canada. Of these, 14,805 were on-premises 
“investigations and 1,670 were selective investigations to 
‘verify the fulfilment of statutory conditions. The re- 
‘maining 558 formal investigations and 7,906 post audit 
“investigations concerned claimants suspected of making 


false statements to obtain benefits. 


Punitive disqualifications as a result of claimants making 
false statements or misrepresentations numbered 3,028. 
Prosecutions were begun in 228 cases, all against claim- 
ants. This does not include employer prosecutions con- 
ducted by the Revenue Branch. 


Revenue received by the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund in January totalled $54,522,611.09 compared with 
—$51,124,049.92 in December and $55,878,447.94 in Jan- 
-uary 1970. Benefits paid in January totalled 
_$85,712,900.75 compared with $60,238,738.25 in De- 
-cember and $76,500,419.58 in January 1970. The balance 
in the Fund on 31 January 1971 was $441,985,470.73 
compared with $473,175,760.39 in December and 
$525,160,447.52 at the end of January 1970. 


-May credits 


Joint Consultation for National Defence employees, 
p. 315, was extracted from an article published in 

- Teamwork in Industry by the Department’s Labour- 
Management Consultation Branch. 


The OECD and older workers, p. 313, originated with 
the Section on Older Workers, Manpower Utilization 
Branch, Department of Manpower and Immigration. 


Employment fatalities, p. 317, are prepared by the Sur- 
veys Division of the Department of Labour’s Economics 
and Research Branch. The fatalities covered in this 
review involve persons gainfully employed. They oc- 
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curred during the course of, or arose out of their em- 
ployment, and they include deaths resulting from indus- 
trial diseases. 


(Note: Statistics on employment fatalities are compiled 
from reports received from the provincial Workmen’s 
Compensation Boards and other official sources. News- 
paper reports are used to supplement these. For indus- 
tries not covered by workmen’s compensation legisla- 
tion, newspaper reports are the Department's only 
source of information. It is possible, therefore, that the 
coverage of such industries as agriculture, fishing and 
trapping, and certain of the service groups, is not as 
complete as it is in industries covered by workmen’s 
compensation legislation. Similarly, a small number of 
traffic accidents, which are in fact industrial, may be 
omitted from the department’s records because of lack 
of information in press reports. The number of fatalities 
that occurred during the period under review is usually 
greater than the article and tables indicate. Fatalities 
that were not reported in time for inclusion, however, 
are recorded in supplementary lists, and statistics are 
revised accordingly in the next annual and quarterly 
reviews.) 


Unemployment insurance report, p. 325, originates with 
the Unemployment Insurance and Manpower Section 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. A claimant’s un- 
employment register is placed in the active file at the 
local office as soon as the claim is made. As a result, 
the count of claimants at any given time inevitably 
includes some whose claims are in process. “Claimants” 
should not be interpreted either as “total number of 
beneficiaries” or “total registered clients.” 


Certification before the CLRB, p. 328, is prepared by 
the Employee Representation Branch of the Department 
of Labour, and covers proceedings under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act involving the 
functions of the Canada Labour Relations Board, for 
which the Employee Representation Branch of the De- 
partment is the administrative agency. 


Conciliation before the Minister of Labour, p. 326, origi- 
nates with the Conciliation and Arbitration Branch of 
the Department of Labour, and covers proceedings 
under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act involving the administrative services of the 
Minister of Labour and the Conciliation and Arbitration 
Branch of the Department. 


Photos. NFB: Cover, p. 295, 300, 303, 305, 307, 318, 
319, 320, 324. ILO: p. 298. Andrews-Hunt Photography: 
p. 299. Murray Mosher: p. 309, 311, 312. 





CUB 2992: The claimant applied for unemployment 
insurance benefits, stating that he was last employed 
as a ship’s carpenter. He had been working for four 
years, but was laid off when the ship was completed. 
About four months after he applied, the area office of 
the Commission sent a notice to the claimant, telling 
him to report to their office for an interview. By tele- 
phone, the claimant’s representative told them that the 
claimant couldn’t report as he was in hospital. 


The representative told them also that the claimant had 
entered a hospital in Canada one month after he was 
laid off; three months later, he was admitted to a hospital 
in the United States. He added that the claimant would 
be returning to his home in Canada within two months. 


The insurance officer notified the claimant that he was 
disqualified from receiving benefit for the following 
reason: “Payment of benefit is suspended while you are 
resident out of Canada.” This decision resulted in an 
overpayment of benefits of $150. 


In the appeal, the claimant’s representative stated that, 
after his layoff, the claimant had become depressed, and 
that his illness may well have been the direct result of 
his unemployment and was most certainly accentuated 
by it. The claimant underwent a series of treatments 
in the psychiatric ward of the hospital. He continued 
on a program of prescribed medicine at home, but it 
became apparent that his condition was not greatly im- 
proved. The cure to the claimant’s illness did not seem 
feasible without a treatment plan that recognized his 
religious needs. Such a treatment was not available in 
Canada, and this is the reason why he was admitted 
to a U.S. hospital that was not just a religious treatment 
centre but also a recognized institution for the mentally 
ill. 


Soe 


While in the Canadian hospital, and afterward at home) 
the claimant’s report cards to the Commission were fillec 
out with the notation “sick,” and were signed by him 
and this procedure was followed when he was trans: 
ferred to the U.S. The claimant, his family, and his 
friends always considered that the claimant’s residence 
was in Canada. According to his representative, the 
dictionary defined the word “resident” as “a person whe 
resides or dwells in a place for a considerable time. 
makes one’s home, lives,” and he contended, therefore, 
that this definition did not apply to the claimant’s tem- 
porary stay in the U.S. hospital. 


By a majority, the board concluded that the claimant 
had not established entitlement to benefits while “resid- 
ing outside” Canada. The board dismissed the app 
and the claimant appealed to the Umpire. 


The umpire said: “The determination of this case de- 
pends on the answer to the question whether the claim- 
ant was ‘resident, whether temporarily or permanently. 
out of Canada,’ within the meaning of Sec. 64 of the 
Act. The word ‘resident’ is the principal word. The words 
‘temporarily’ and ‘permanently’ are dependent upon 
that principal word. For the section to apply, there must 
first of all be the fact of residence. The use of the word 
‘temporarily’ does not do away with the essential of 
residence, for a person may have a temporary residence 
with or without a permanent residence. For example. 
a person with a permanent residence in Ottawa may 
also have a summer home in the country or a wintet 
residence in Florida. 


“We must therefore look to see what is the meaning 
of ‘resident’ as used in Sec. 64. The word is not defined 
in the Act, and there is no indication in the Act that 
the significance of the word is to be determined by 
reference to any particular facts or circumstances. It is 
to be construed according to its natural and ordinary 
import. 


“In ordinary parlance, one does not speak of treatment 
in a hospital for a temporary period of treatment as being 
‘resident’ there. I do not think that such a stay in a 
hospital comes within the meaning of the word in Sec. 
64. The patient necessarily eats and sleeps there by 
reason of his illness and treatment, but that alone is 
not sufficient to constitute residence in that situation. 
as ordinarily understood. The present claimant had his 
home and residence in a Canadian community and did 
not become ‘resident’ in either hospital . .. Consequently 
Sec. 64 does not apply to disqualify the claimant from 
receiving benefit. 
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‘That really disposes of the case, for the claimant had 
yecome entitled to receive benefit, and, subsequently, 
while otherwise so entitled, became incapacitated by 
‘eason of illness, and hence comes within Sec. 66 of 
the Act, which obviously dispenses with the require- 
nent of proving capability and availability for work. 


| 
} 





‘For similar reasons, Sec. 169(1) of the regulations does 
aot apply to the claimant's situation, for that section 
is founded, too, on residence out of Canada. Availability 
for work is also the criterion in that section and it is 
obviously not a criterion that is applicable to persons 


il in hospital. 





ailway 


arbitration 


Four cases were dealt with by the Canadian Railway 
Office of Arbitration on 12 January 1971. Grievances 
were allowed in two cases and dismissed in the other 
two. 


| Case No. 256. Dispute between CN and the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and General Workers 
over discipline assessed to a motorman. 





A motorman was told to deliver a shipment to a retail 
‘store. The employees of the store’s automotive division 
were on strike, but not the employees of the furniture 

and clothing division. The motorman refused to deliver 
the shipment, he would have had to cross a picket line. 

He was assessed 20 demerit marks for refusing to comply 

with his supervisor’s instructions. 


The arbitrator said that only if there was risk of harm 
to the motorman was he justified in refusing to make 
the delivery. The motorman said that he had received 
threatening telephone calls asking whether he would be 
crossing the picket line, and telling him that he would 
be a “scab” if he did. The arbitrator decided that “the 
fear of violence to himself or his family seems quite 
clearly not to have been the most compelling reason 
for his refusal to do his job... . it was a matter of surmise 
that something might happen as the result of some 
unspecified but surely unlawful conduct on the part of 
some unknown person.” He dismissed the grievance. 
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“T am aware that, hitherto, as set forth in ... the Insur- 
ance Adjudication Manual, a claimant leaving Canada 
for treatment outside of Canada while ill has been said 
to be subject to disqualification under Sec. 64 of the 
Act and not entitled to relief under Sec. 66. But in my 
opinion, that instruction is founded on a misinterpreta- 
tion of the word ‘resident’ in Sec. 64. I must give the 
word the meaning that I think it has, and not perpetuate 
an error in interpretation in the manual.” 


The umpire therefore ruled that the appeal should be 
allowed and the disqualification removed. 





Case No. 257. Dispute between CN and the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Transport and General Workers 
over language qualifications in an advertised position. 


A position of motorman was advertised, containing the 
requirement that the applicant be able to deal with 
customers in English and French. The union said that 
this discriminated against senior unilingual employees 
and that the position should be re-advertised without 
the language requirement. The arbitrator said: “There 
was a valid business justification for requiring the suc- 
cessful applicant for the job to have that ability. The 
decision was a proper response to the needs of the 
community and to particular requests that had been 
made. The question to be determined is whether the 
company was entitled unilaterally to impose this as a 
requirement for the job.” 


The arbitrator stated that the requirement for language 
ability went beyond what might properly be required 
for an applicant for a motorman’s position. “To require 
of a motorman that he be able to deal with customers 
in both French and English is, in my view, to impose 
a substantial additional qualification, and one that may 
well be said to amount to a change in the classification 
itself—or at least to take the particular job out of the 
agreed classification.” 
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In reality, the company proposed a change or revision 
in the classification, and such changes should be subject 
to agreement between the company and the union. The 
arbitrator allowed the grievance, but he asked that the 
job be rebulletined without the language qualification. 
“If such ability is required, however, that is a matter 
to be negotiated pursuant to the agreement.” 


Case No. 258. Dispute between CP Express and the 
Brotherhood of Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employees over 
an appointment to a clerk’s position. 


The grievor had worked as a Clerk Grade I for many 
years, but his position had been abolished. Subsequently 
he worked in a number of positions, in most cases 
unsuccessfully. When another clerical position opened 
up, the person chosen for the job was junior in service 
to the grievor. Upon reviewing the evidence, the arbi- 
trator agreed that the grievor “was apparently qualified 
for the job in question. Being the senior applicant, he 


was therefore entitled to the assignment, and to a period 
of up to 30 days in which to demonstrate his ability 
to perform it.” He therefore allowed the grievance. 


Case No. 259. An ex parte dispute between CP Rail and 
the United Transportation Union over the company’s 
refusal to supply sleeping accommodation for some train. 
men. 


The company argued that the case was not arbitrable, 
as it had been brought to arbitration and then with- 
drawn. The union asked for a hearing of the dispute, 
but two weeks later it withdrew the request. Two months 
afterward, the union asked for another hearing. The 
arbitrator said; “In the instant case, the matter was, 
whether for good reasons or bad, finally determined by 
the action of the union in withdrawing it from arbitra- 
tion. There is no jurisdiction to list the matter for arbi- 
tration again in these circumstances. Accordingly, I may 
not proceed further in the matter, and the grievance 
must be dismissed. 





Publications in the Tevet ay 


List No. 266 


The publications listed below are recent acquisitions. 
They may be borrowed through a local library (business, 
university or public) or directly if there is no local 
library. Please indicate the publication number and the 
month listed, when requesting loans. 


Arbitration, industrial 


@ No. 1—Brady, James Joseph. The evolution of arbi- 
tration principles dealing with layoffs related to produc- 
tion efficiency. [Ann Arbor, Mich., University 
Microfilms, 1970] 304p. Thesis (Ph. D.)—University of 
Notre Dame, 1969. 


@ No. 2—National Academy of Arbitrators. Arbitra- 
tion and social change; proceedings of the twenty-second 
annual meeting, Colorado Springs, Colorado, January 
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29-31, 1969. Edited by Gerald G. Somers with the assis 
tance of Barbara D. Dennis. Washington, Bureau o 
National Affairs [1970] xi, 233p. 


@ No. 3—U.S. Office of Labor-Management Policy 
Development. Federal employee unit arbitration. [Wa- 
shington, G.P.O., 1969] 48p. 


Collective agreements 


M@ No. 4—Adell, Bernard Leo. The legal status of col. 
lective agreements in England, the United States anc 
Canada. Kingston, Ont., Industrial Relations Centre 
Queen’s University, 1970. xxxi, 240p. This study is the 
author’s doctoral thesis, with some revisions, originally 
submitted to Oxford University. The author receivec 
a grant from the Canada Department of Labour—Uni. 
versity Research Committee for the original research. 
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I No. 5—Quinet, Félix. The role and contents of col- 
active agreements in Canada; a paper presented ... 
o the National Seminar held by the Canadian Federa- 
ion of Government Employee Organizations, Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, May 2, 1970. Ottawa, 1970. [23]p. 

| 
| 
Dollective bargaining 

. No. 6—Moskow, Michael Harold. Collective bar- 
yaining in public employment [by] Michael H. Moskow, 
y. Joseph Loewenberg [and] Edward Clifford Koziara. 
Consulting editor: Albert Blum. New York, Random 
House [c1970] xiv, [337] p. 


H No. 7—Willes, J. A. The craft bargaining unit; On- 
tario and U.S. Labour Board experience. Kingston, Ont., 


{ndustrial Relations Centre, Queen’s University, 1970: 
xii, 43p. 


| 


Corporations 







r | No. 8—Levitt, Kari (Polanyi). Silent surrender; the 
multinational corporation in Canada. With a preface 
by Mel Watkins. Toronto, Macmillan [1970] 185p. 


H No. 9—Nichols, Theo. Ownership, control and ideo- 
logy: an enquiry into certain aspects of modern business 
ideology. London, Allen and Unwin [1969] 272p. 


Cost-benefit analysis 


HM No. 10—Kingston, Ont. Queen’s University. Indus- 
trial Relations Centre. Cost-benefit analysis and the 
economics of investment in human resources; an anno- 
‘tated bibliography, by W. D. Wood [and] H. F. Camp- 
bell. Kingston, 1970. 211p. This book is kept in the 
Reference Collection of the Canada Department of 
‘Labour Library and is not circulated. Copies may be 
obtained from The Industrial Relations Centre, Queen’s 
University, Kingston, Ont. The price is $10 (hard cover). 


H No. 11—Ontario. Department of Labour. Research 
Branch. A proposed methodology for cost-benefit analysis 
of government sponsored training-in-industry, prepared 
by Alan Strang and Frank Whittingham. [Toronto, 1970] 
26p. 
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Economic conditions 


HM No. 12—Mishan, Edward Joshua. Growth: the price 
we pay. London, Staples Press [1969] xix, 193p. 


M@ No. 13—U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. The U.S. 
economy in 1980; a summary of BLS projections. Wa- 
shington [G.P.O., 1970] 59p. 


Grievance procedures 


M@ No. 14—U.S. Bureau of Labour Statistics. Negotia- 
tion impasse, grievance, and arbitration in federal 
agreements, Washington, G.P.O. [1970]78p. 


M@ No. 15—Wedderburn, Kenneth William. Employ- 
ment grievances and disputes procedures in Britain, by 
K. W. Wedderburn and P. L. Davies. Berkeley, Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1969. xvi, 30 Ip. 


Income 


M No. 16—Anders, William Troy. The guaranteed 
minimum income: an analysis of its conceptual and 
economic origins. [Ann Arbor, Mich., University 
Microfilms, 1970] vi, 213p. Thesis (Ph.D.)—University 
of Alabama, 1969. 


™@ No. 17—Kelly, Laurence Alexander. Income main- 
tenance, tax savings and the incentive to work. Kingston, 
Ont., Industrial Relations Centre, Queen’s University, 
19702 V. Sp: 


Industrial relations 


M@ No. 18—Flanders, Allan. Management and unions: 
the theory and reform of industrial relations. London, 
Faber and Faber [1970] 317p. 


@ No. 19—Industrial Relations Research Association. 
Proceedings of the 1970 annual Spring meeting, May 
8-9, 1970, Albany, New York. Edited by Gerald G. 
Somers. Madison [1970] 455-557p. Reprinted from 
Labor Law Journal, August 1970. 


H No. 20—Industrial Relations Research Association. 
A review of industrial relations research, v. 1 [by] Woo- 
drow L. Ginsberg [and others] Madison, Wis. [1970] 
260p. 
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@ No. 21—International Institute for Labour Studies. 
Bulletin 7, June 1970. [Geneva, 1970] 364p. Partial con- 
tents: Social security and the economic aspects of a 
comprehensive policy [by] Jan Tinbergen. Workers’ par- 
ticipation in management. Country studies series: Israel 
(No. 6) Japan (No. 7) Spain (No. 8). Workers and work: 
meanings and methods of research [by] Martin 
Meissner. Workers’ participation in management. Stra- 
tegic factors in industrial relations systems. Migration 
of highlevel manpower (the “Brain Drain”). Interna- 
tional Industrial Relations Association. 


Labour organization 


@ No. 22—Flanders, Allan. Trade unions and the force 
of tradition. [Southampton] University of Southampton, 
1969. 24p. This study is the sixteenth Fawley Founda- 
tion lecture delivered ... on November 27th 1969 in 
the University of Southampton. 


@ No. 23—Trade union government and collective bar- 
gaining: some critical issues. Edited by Joel Seidman. 
Foreword by George P. Shultz. New York, Published 
in cooperation with the Graduate School of Business 
of the University of Chicago [by] Praeger Publishers 
[1970] xxv, 304p. Consists of papers and discussions from 
a seminar held at the University of Chicago, Nov. 16-18, 
1967. 


Labour supply 


@ No. 24—Great Britain. Urban Transportation Man- 
power Inquiry. Transport planning: the men for the job; 
a report to the Minister of Transport by Lady Sharp. 
January 1970. London, H.M.S.O., 1970. [138] p. 


@ No. 25—U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Seasona- 
lity and manpower in construction. Washington, G.P.O. 
[1970] 148p. 


Manpower policy 
@ No. 26—Organization for Economic Co-operation 


and Development. Manpower policy in the United 
Kingdom. [Paris, 1970] 230p. 


@ No. 27—Organization for Economic Co-operation 
and Development. Manpower and Social Affairs Com- 
mittee. Trends and innovations in manpower policy, 
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1967-69; third report on implementation of the recom| 
mendation on active manpower policy. (Derestricted by 
the Council at its 213th meeting on 17th March, 1970) 
[Paris] 1970. 59p. 





@ No. 28—Symposium on the Role of Worker Reloca: 
tion in an Active Manpower Policy, Washington, D.C. 
1969. Symposium on the Role of Worker Relocatior 
in an Active Manpower Policy: [report. Washington 
International Manpower Institute, 1970] vi, 279p. “Con- 
ducted by the International Manpower Institute unde1 
sponsorship of Agency for International Development 
and U.S. Department of Labor.” 


Ralph Nader study group 


H No. 29—The chemical feast; the Ralph Nader study 
group report on food protection and the Food and Drug 
Administration. James S. Turner, project director. New 
York, Grossman Publishers, 1970. vii, 273p. 


H No. 30—The Interstate Commerce omission; the 
public interest and the ICC; the Ralph Nader study 
group report on the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and transportation. Robert C. Fellmeth, project director. 
New York, Grossman Publishers, 1970. xv, 423p. 


@ No. 31—Vanishing air; the Ralph Nader study 
group report on air pollution. John C. Esposito, project 
director; Larry J. Silverman, associate director. New 
York, Grossman Publishers, 1970. xiv, 328p. 


Task Force on Labour Relations 


@ No. 32—Zaidi, Mahmood Ahmed. A study -of the 
effects of the $1.25 minimum wage under the Canada 
Labour (Standards) Code. Ottawa [Information Canada| 
1970. 163 p. Study No. 16 of Canada Task Force on 
Labour Relations. 


Wages 


@ No. 33—Canada. Department of National Health 
and Welfare. Research and Statistics Directorate. Earn- 
ings of dentists in Canada, 1959-1968. [Ottawa, Queen’s 
Printer, 1970] 41 p. 


@ No. 34—Macdonald, Robert Munro. Unionism and 
the wage structure in the United States pulp and papet 
industry. [Ann Arbor, Mich., University Microfilms. 
1970] 291 p. Thesis (Ph.D.)—Yale University, 1955. 
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r No. 35—O’Dean, Raymond. Principles of wage deter- 
mination in Commonwealth arbitration. Sydney, West 
Publishing, 1969 xix, 299 p. 





EH No. 36—Ruttenberg (Stanley H.) & Associates, inc. 
Economic justice; the needs of fire fighters; a study of 
2conomic perspectives for the fire services. Washington, 
1970. 68 p. 


@ No. 37-U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Compen- 
sation in the construction industry: employment pat- 
terns, union scales, and earnings. Washington, G.P.O. 
[1970] 92 p. 


HM No. 38—U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Industry 
‘wage survey; educational institutions: nonteaching em- 
ployees, October 1968 and March 1969. Washington 


(G.P.O., 1970] 41 p. 


Women 


HE No. 39—Archibald, Kathleen. Sex and the Public 
Service. [Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1970] Mile Lou ice: 
A report made to the Public Service Commission of 
Canada under contract ...” Title in French: Les deux 
sexes dans la Fonction publique. 


HE No. 40—Canada. Royal Commission on the Status 
of Women in Canada. Report. Ottawa, Information 
Canada, 1970. xii, 488 p. Florence Bird, chairman. 


EE No. 41—Firestone, Shulamith. The dialectic of sex; 
the case for feminist revolution. New York, Morrow, 
1970. 274 p. 


M No. 42—Canada. Women’s Bureau. Working 
mothers and their child-care arrangements. Ottawa, 
Canada Department of Labour [cl970] ix, 58 p. This 
study was undertaken jointly by the Women’s Bureau, 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the Dept. of National 
Health and Welfare, and the Dept. of Manpower and 
Immigration. Prepared by Eileen Sufrin and George 
Cook. Title in French: Les méres au travail et les modes 
de garde de leurs enfants. 


HM No. 43—International Federation of University 
Women. The legal protection of women’s work; replies 
to a questionnaire of the Committee for the Study of 
the Economic and Legal Status of Women of the IFUW. 
London, 1969. 24 p. “Report by Miss M.E. MacLellan 
(Canada), former member of the Committee on the 
Legal and Economic Status of Women (1959-1965) re- 
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vised by Mlle Jaccard (Switzerland) at the request of 
Mme. H. Thalmann-Antenen, Convener of the Com- 
mittee,” 


@ No. 44—O’Neill, William L. The women movement; 
feminism in the United States and England. London, 
Allen and Unwin; New York, Barnes and Noble [1969] 
208 p. 


@ No. 45—Perrucci, Carolyn Cummings. The female 
engineer and scientist: factors associated with the pursuit 
of a professional career. Lafayette, Ind., Purdue Univer- 
sity, 1968. lv. (various pagings) The material in this 
project was prepared under a grant from the Office of 
Manpower Policy, Evaluation, and Research, U.S. Dept. 
of Labor... Library has photocopy edition distributed 
by the U.S. Clearinghouse for Federal Scientific and 
Technical Information. 


@ No. 46—Thompson, Mary Lou, ed. Voices of the new 
feminism. Boston, Beacon P. [c1970] viii, 246 p. Contents 
include “Women: a bibliography” by Lucinda Cisler: 
p. 217-246. 


Miscellaneous 


@ No. 47—Dufty, Norman Francis, ed. The sociology 
of the blue-collar worker. Leiden [Netherlands] E.J. 
Brill, 1969. 198 p. Reprinted from International journal 
of comparative sociology, vol. X, 1-2, 1969. 


M@ No. 48—Toffler, Alvin. Future shock. New York, 
Random House [cl970] 505 p. 


H@ No. 49—U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Outlook 
for computer process control: manpower implications 
in process industries. Washington, G.P.O., [1970] 70 p. 


H No. 50—Congress. House. Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. Amending the Employment act to 
provide for price-wage guideposts. Hearing before a 
subcommittee ... Ninety-first Congress, second session 
on H.R. 14460 ... Washington, G.P.O., 1970. 42 p. 
Hearing held May 25, 1970. 


@ No. 51—Vucinich, Wayne S. Contemporary Yugos- 
lavia; twenty years of Socialist experiment /by] Jozo 
Tomasevich [and others] Edited by Wayne S. Vucinich. 
Berkeley, University of California Press, 1969. xii, 441 
p. Based on a conference on contemporary Yugoslavia, 
held at Stanford University, Dec. 4-5, 1965. 


Sod 





_ Statistics Section 


Percentage Change 


Labour Statistics 














From 
Previous Previous 
Principal Items Date Amount Month Year 
| 
(in thousands) 
TOTAL CIVILIAN LABOUR FORCE* 
Wivixele Gvaletal VEveTeWNy Gs MOM cnccsscnccosoncheronaacen se icososseonesccassonee 8,336 + 0.1 + 4.4 
TST] OV. 6 ie ees ace sah oc, eC a ee nee Ne Se 7,668 — 1.6 +) 2a 
A OTICUITUTC sane. ee ese eeee ce este rane co ceea ee Mae ee ee 438 — 2.4 + 3.8 
INon=agriculturesen eee e ey or eee RRA 7,229 — 1.5 + 2.1 
Paid: WOLKers Se er een ed eae eee oe en ey ae Se ee 6,710 — 1.6 + 2.9 
INES ONS SIS INOWUTRS COP TDOVOTRS. cas cseaconanrorctonecnosogosboonmepcenssctieses 5,997 — 3.6 + 1.6 
AL WOPKSIESSit ames Sill OUTS ees meee ene eee ee ee )-335)7/ + 2.5 + 5.6 
1 2p 00 KON WELOL. [OLR TATOL ENS AVOID Sy ce seas cnncaaepocsussnncdnaccnncnesanmnonceune® 314 +26.1 + 1.6 
Wem plovedmncecscsrtes cesta ena eee ee ee ec 668 +24.2 +37.7 
Ata mtiGie fac Rs SEED AN Ee > 1 Pere A ren, id ee Deca 66 +22.2 + 6.5 
QUGDECE cee ter be ait 0 gaete Vee ty ht I BBC ft 234 +18.8 +31.5 
.@) ci H a (0 een ter dee sp aD OPED ys Ue oe ee RESPONSES Pht, reer ee ee 201 +37.7 +62.1 
RUAITIC Mareen eee reer oe eta e ee ces ALLER, ene eee RED 85 +19.7 +41.7 
BritishyColumbidewes eee ee ee 82 +17.1 +34.4 
AVAL AVEO NE NGO LS Al SSS HANES AWOL AS, wsoscconnscnocasbontionenearinaanRonaeesnctonscecenare 611 +23.4 +44.4 
Onitemporanyalayotinuipstons Oldaysuene een eeee eee 57 +32.6 — 8.1 
INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT (1961 = 100)}2 eee December 12557, = [5 — 0.6 
Manufacturing employment (1961 = 100)f...00.0.. cece December 120.6 = {OI — 2.2 
TMEMTG RAUETO ING oe cor etaretr nna iaoeenc isn coeseaior nic coe eeeee ene eae Ist 9 mos. 1970 113,323 —- — 5,3 
Destinedito; the lab ourmtonceme ces. ree nen te: enn Ist 9 mos. 1970 60,022 — — 4.9 
STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 
SirikestandelOckoutse eee eee eee eee ene eee February 61 + 35.6 —12.9 
INO POL MWOL Mersin ViOly.ed essere cena ee ae ere February 25,616 + 3.6 +89.0 
Duration MaGay see eee ee eee ee eee February 176,980 30 +46.3 
EARNINGS AND INCOME 
Average weekly wages and salaries (ind. comp.) f............:c00cc0000+- December 128.29 — 1.2 + 9.8 
J NNIEAGES NOUN Gr CEVA TVERY (TADUSER) 1) senonnecmeansesstorecsmetaenasapeneanbeesevssoobere December 31115) + 1.9 ap 
ASETASCEWECKIN sh OUTS: (21 Cie ae ene eee eae eee December 38.7 — 3.0 + 4.0 
JEST SENS, GUTS SIZ SEEKERS. (CODNIEE Joo cncosccsenccocuceenenconescdsesosaceeonacsicucasceenron December 122.14 — 0.9 +12.4 
Consumer pmceindexy (9 Gila |() ()) ease eee ee oe January 30,8) + 0.4 + 1.6 
Index numbers of weekly wages in 1961 dollars (1961 = 100)... November Tes + 0.9 + 4.5 
Total labour income (Millions of dollars) f..........0..cccccccccceeeceeeeeees December 4,066.0 + 1.2 + 7.4 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION? 
lotali(average l9 6 si O() eee eee ne eee ree ee een January 172.4 + 1.1 + 0.7 
Manutactuirim ogee nce. eet coca etme cal cs eee ee eee ee January 168.0 ae Ils 7/ ale) 
Dutta DISS seer ec sti ea ere eer a eee eS ee January 185.8 ae Dats = 2h6 
IN Oni CURA) ES teeters ence eet ee ce ee ee January 153.8 + 0.6 se ted 
NEW RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION#** 
DO UEUIES A eee sates or Naren me aN a ate Re January 7,847 —52.4 +14.6 
CODD ISTO NS 5: Ae ect eee ct Pee ene ne ee January 9,620 — 4,3 — 4.8 
UndericOnstruct once cen eer cere eee ars eee eee ee cone ee January 121,873 — 1.6 sp ST 


* Estimates of the labour force, the employed and the unemployed, are from The Labour Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, which, in addition, contains the characteristics of the labour force, together with definitions and explanatory notes. 


+ Advance data. 
t Preliminary. 
** Centres of 10,000 population or more. 
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ables 


-1 to A-3—Labour Force 
eT abour Income 
*-1 to C-7—Employment, Hours and Earnings 
i-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance 
f-1 and F-2—Prices 
Bel to G-4—Strikes and Lockouts 


4I—Employment Fatalities 


\—Labour Force 


Table A-1—Regional Distribution, Week Ended January 16, 1971 


Canada Atlantic Québec Ontario Prairies BiG: 
ASSESS 


(in thousands) 


HITE, JL /NTBKOULOARS DCO RY 6) 2 58sec cconnmonseoeesenen. cciavaeteccodconsan 8,336 644 2,341 3,146 iee3D 870 
| TICS Sas OO Coe oor crore oe Racer eonon SOI 442 1,590 2,081 918 590 
AU Y/GY TAS a eae ast cate ROC eR toaa e Ser One Bier ee er onedane DNS 202 con 1,065 417 280 
{VALS SSB RS, esse onpecococasncotioosesnesoqcuonooond-RaoaeRcAtiuoG aemese cece 774 59 DDD 268 150 76 
SHH Sp EN fea Miser Ac SP ane eeepc eer are 1,270 132 394 424 201 119 
CAA Gea Sees tein enn ete eo cene yar erences vena 3,602 245 1,031 1,402 528 394 
GPS AA DSTO ple le peop ee Bye nary Acres Ree eee 2,497 192 649 978 417 262 
G5 VEALS ANG OVER: coca ecseeeneeccnneseosensscceeteceetesnesesonecesne 193 ile) 46 75 39 19 
TE WUD ODN4 i Da ee nec cnaee cone sme ceonaccceceacear chee naa Seca meses 7,668 578 2,107 2,945 1.250 788 
IN [CES nee re eco RSS or Be eye crc IRIS ECT ee ericson 5,103 384 1,405 1,935 855 524 
VU YOY TBUSTS tec bse ees oR ae cee: oon es onocneacee 2,565 194 702 1,010 395 264 
ESTO UT AE or enenne) Oy, oe Recta eeece rasta reteset 438 21 82 118 200 18 
TS eva OUT MW oc sopccornendac ote ceoeo uosndriapcnaceoeeascn5s00 7,229 S157) 2,025 2,828 1,050 770 
JEM KG NM G10 EARS wacocceconobeceeectbc iooasaceoncee ae cossaab ees SoscneRTe 6,710 510 1,859 2,661 968 ales 
INTs Nr the) Cn sek ee sracte thes seswuninit oes eee sees 4,338 333 1,220 1,701 617 467 
WHOIS AGI i -cciidocerndancoconecboneeaecasdonnG soocriauaco6 db aenesobesecgoenoacae DSI} 177 639 960 35il 246 
“CURTIN W238 2a Oa ese nen nedeco ce anon aeemecceeearceccace 668 66 234 201 85 82 
I MES iiacccsacbecaestesne: csr eS heen sOMR ESE CL ae ee Oh OPE a ne aeecc Lae 518 58 185 146 63 66 
WAY ONO BNET b co scancoeedeaenebaeelie aabon pbsag og obanuasecoeeubacebonnduaBagssaoana 150 49 5/5) 22 16 
ZR SONS NOT IN LABOUR FORGE...............2. 6,886 749 1,988 2,346 1,105 698 
INU ICES a eee hee ee Ee Bee rcarce ee reE oe cape ReeR ea aoree 1,920 248 543 629 310 190 
\WNCOvin AVES ges oe nas decree nace eeBenk nace scarce oouBuesaseas codoniencoen 4,966 501 1,445 eli 795 508 


2 


*Less than 10,000. Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 
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Table A-2—Age, Sex and Marital Status, Week Ended January 16, 1971 


20-64 Years 











14-19 65 Years) 

Years Men Women and Over 

All All 
Total Persons Married Other Married Other Persons 








(in thousands) 


POPULATION 14 YEARS OF AGE 


AINID SO ViBIR Seer serrate nae ner ene e222, 2522. 4,283 1,241 4,407 1,176 1,592 

| 

EABOURS FOR CBs. = et aes 8,336 774 4,061 977 1,524 807 193 
Employed a meerses eee ee eee 7,668 645 3,794 822 1,462 763 182 
Unemployed. tee eee 668 128 267 156 62 44 HL 
NOTIN SEABOURSEOR CES. 6,886 1,748 222 264 2,884 369 1,399 


PARTICIPATION RATE 


LOT lanwanyeGn ener eee , 54.8 3 (07, 94.8 78.7 34.6 68.6 125 

1970 December 12............ Ces ee 54.8 Slee 95.0 78.6 34.4 68.0 12.8 
UNEMPLOYMENT RATEt 

HEYA UEWO EES? MED, ccccsacooneseser-amevocoacananecesnty. 8.0 16.5 6.6 16.0 4.1 5,5) 7) 

1970 December 12.......... ; ee ere ete 6.5 1385 52) ES 3.3 4.7 4.9 


* Excludes inmates of institutions, members of the armed forces, Indians living on reserves and residents of the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
+ The labour force as a percentage of the population of 14 years of age and over. 

t The unemployed as a percentage of the labour force. 

Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 


Table A-3—Unemployed, Week Ended January 16, 1971 


January December January 
1971 1970 1970 


(in thousands) 


SOV ATA CEN ESM OW Bis eee esse cea orci no) OR ert eRe ee ee 668 538 485 
Onmennp ofaiye lay Ofte Up EtOns ONC AV .s resseeeee sete ese see eee eet ec ener ese 57 43 62 
NVA O URW Ol karan AESE Keli) Oia vy, Ic Kea eee te ee nc 641 495 423 
Seeking: 

PeUUAti ne Ww OTK 5 Siar ee set eat eh ee ae Secchi c Pe See Ge Bel ee 586 470 401 
Par tetany: WOT kK see, ee aes ee eee St eek an el oe aL ee np D5 25 22 
Windera ls mio mth nice eee Serer er cc en ens Lhe See ed Shape ete eee 130 124 108 
|S Sah a0 (0) 01 6 cea ere Re P nt 1) ay ae Sree Been RO, om UO Renae 2 ta (rs Fae co 256 203 194 
2s F169 9019) 6115 GS Re PR ee EOC Levee MISE ON ee ei: il7/ 84 67 
INFO Resta ain Grima Oni CIS see eres cee re ee tee ee ne CE 108 84 54 


Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 
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}—Labour Income 


apie B-1—Estimates of Labour Income, by Industry{{ 


Monthly Totals 





Transportation Finance, 
Communi- Services Supple- 
| cation and (including mentary 
| Manu- Public Con- Govern- Labour 
ear and Month Mining facturing Utilities** Forestry struction Trade ment) Income’ Totalstt 


| (millions of dollars) 


966—Total....... 765 8,898 3,402 423 2,660 4,037 9,708 1,688 31,907 
967—Total... be 846 9,517 3,830 453 ea 4,402 11,266 1,835 35,275 
Mos—Total................00 919 10,167 4,106 434 2,855 4,847 12755 2,035 38,493 
eee Total 08)... 959 11,258 4,575 468 3412 5,482 14,734 2,234 43,203 
Be FOr en 1,127 11,833 4,925 468 3,410 5,990 16,412 2,430 47,043 
I 
1969—Decemberv................ 86.8 963.8 384.3 37.6 242.8 495.1 1,293.5 176.1 3,703.1 
70 —January...........:....- 88.3 961.8 380.6 oee 242.4 477.3 1,307.0 173.8 3,688.5 
February............. 90.3 966.1 382.8 38.9 245.4 478.1 1,310.4 197.3 3,729.5 
MarR cenccins 92.3 973.0 386.7 33,5 04515 483.7 (38.2 206.4 3,758.9 
ND Pile ee = era ot 89.6 975.0 393.4 29.4 25257 489.7 1,329.1 204.6 3,790.0 
| Le ae 92.3 988.0 406.5 S2A5 254.4 494.4 e352 ie: 3,865.4 
(alse a sae ma 94.7 1,013.9 415.5 38.2 296.3 507.2 1,381.2 207.9 3,994.8 
UU pete ree Peo 95.6 990.2 420.6 42.9 306.9 501.3 1,381.1 409.1 3,995.2 
PNURUSt Weiss: 96.8 1,010.3 424.6 44.6 319.1 494.3 1,382.6 208.8 4,033.9 
September............ | 95.8 (One 425.0 45.8 333.7 503.8 1,394.9 205.4 4,060.6 
Ostober* jcc... 97.0 1,006.5 427.6 45.6 33235 510.5 1,409.7 205.4 4,063.1 
Novemberf.......... 96.7 998.6 437.0 41.9 309.5 520.4 1,416.8 197.4 4,061.6 
Decembert.............. 97.1 989.0 423.0 a5 260.1 528.3 1,425.1 211.9 3,980.3 
Seasonally Adjusted 
1966—Total....... 765 8,898 3,402 423 2,660 4,037 9,708 1,688 31,907 
1967—Total.... if 846 9,517 3,830 453 vaginal 4,402 11,266 1,835 35,275 
fs Total. 8 Ai... 919 10,167 4,106 434 2,855 4,847 12.755 2,035 38,493 
MeO — Total... 959 11,258 4,575 468 3,112 5,482 14,734 2,234 43,203 
gO Total............0..... 1,127 11,833 4,925 468 3,410 5,990 16,412 2,430 47,043 
1969— December... * 88.1 982.2 386.9 41.7 280.5 486.1 1,292.0 195.7 357/85.) 
fe70—January™.................. 89.0 980.2 393.4 41.5 288.5 488.3 feat 7.4 198.3 3,828.9 
February’............ 89.5 981.4 400.2 43.4 292.2 491.5 1,323.0 199.3 3,853.1 
March*..... 91.1 980.9 401.9 44.2 287.3 494.8 1,323.8 200.1 3,856.7 
April* 92.0 981.9 406.9 44.4 273.8 495.0 1,340.0 200.1 3,866.7 
1s EW gla Ao 92.7 981.8 406.2 34.7 263.7 493.7 1,344.3 199.5 3,849.4 
June*........ 92.9 998.9 405.8 34.1 271.2 496.3 1,361.3 201.2 3,894.6 
“Wi dei ced aoe 94.1 991.0 407.6 35.5 DIL 494.0 1,383.2 201.4 3,912.2 
PAMIEUStE eos 95.8 1,000.6 408.6 36.6 275.9 494.8 1,382.1 203.1 3,931.3 
September*........... 96.4 989.5 413.6 36.9 289.6 503.6 1,392.1 204.6 3,959.9 
October“........ 97.7 993.3 422.1 38.4 298.5 507.9 1,405.3 207.4 4,004.6 
November* ..... 97.0 992.9 432.8 a7 296.1 511.3 1,412.0 205.5 4,018.9 
December™............. 98.6 1,010.6 425.9 40.9 300.5 518.7 1,427.6 209.6 4,066.0 


* Revised. { Preliminary. t Advance. . : 
** Includes post office wages and salaries. ++ Figures in this column are for total labour income, Canada, but are not totals of the figures in the 
remaining columns of this table, which do not show labour income in Agriculture, Fishing and Trapping. ttRevised estimates are based 


on the 1960 standard industrial classification. 
Note: Monthly figures may not add to annual totals because of rounding. 
Source: Estimates of Labour Income (DBS Cat. No. 72-005). 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1, C-2 and C-4 are based on reports from employers having 20 or more employees in any month of the year; at November 
1970 employers in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 3,783,426. Table C-3 gives estimates of total 
employment, by industry divisions, for the provinces and Canada, derived from the survey of establishments employing 20 or more 
persons and from a sample survey of establishments employing less than 20 persons. Tables C-5 to C-7 are based on reports from a 
somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1, C-2 and C-4. They relate only to wage earners for whom statistics of hours of 
work are also available, whereas Tables C-1, C-2 and C-4 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage earners in the reporting 
firms. 


Table C-1—Employment, Payrolls and Weekly Wages and Salaries 








Industrial Compositet Manufacturing 
Index Numbers Index Numbers 
(1961 = 100) (1961 = 100) 
Average Average Average Average 
Weekly Weekly Weekly Weekly 
Year and Month Wages Wages Wages Wages 
Employ- and and Employ- and and 
ment Salaries Salaries ment Salaries Salaries 


$ $ 
AVERAGE 
1965.5 Dose ee ee ae 114.3 116.3 91.01 117.2 116.2 94.78 
1566.5...) oe ee ee ea 120.7 1231 96.34 123.5 122.8 100.16 
LOC Tica i ee ee eee NOE a 122.6 131.4 102.83 ies 130.6 106.54 
oS eee ok Aan ok AS Re, OL ORE pale] 140.4 109.88 122.4 140.3 114.42 
1969... cies co AE, Fe ee | ke ae 126.9 150.3 117.63 125.2 150.7 122.93 
1969-—Novemibersa eetiee oe ee 130.1 (55.2 121342 126.4 156.0 127.18 
DeCeniver cee eae 126.5 149.4 116.89 123.3 150.2 122.47 
ISON EF yelte ine eee Oak ns a CAC IN eae mM Te RON 9 124.4 157.3 123.08 5 158.5 129.28 
RODEWAY kar ee re eee See a 124.3 etal 124.14 122.6 159.6 130.17 
Matelity .< ee ee eee 124.2 158.2 123.79 122.6 159.5 130.08 
Aine We core fess eae OM too har, lI Ane ee 124.5 160.4 125.53 122.3 161.2 131.43 
NinVERe Pe eee eee 126.7 161.0 126.07 122.8 162.3 132.39 
Junere aes t ee ee. 129.6 162.5 127.17 125.5 163.3 133.42 
July 128.6 162.3 127.02 1291 161.7 131.83 
August. occ... Rens ie ae ee ce, 130.9 163.7 (2st 126.4 163.2 133.05 
September cud oe Go csuw hh ccak od 129.6 164.8 128.94 12377 164.3 133.95 
October™........ baa a ; 129.0 166.4 130.22 1235 166.4 135.69 
Novenmbert.. 0.020. 8. ae.ctoe 127.6 166.0 129.91 120.7 167.1 136.30 


*Revised. + Preliminary. 

{t Includes: Forestry; mining (including milling); manufacturing; construction; transportation, communication, and other utilities; trade; finance, 
insurance and real estate; service (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recreational service). 

Source: Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries (DBS Cat. No. 72-002). 
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‘able C-2—Area Summary of Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries 











Employment Index Average Weekly 
| Numbers“ Wages and Salaries 
| November October November November October November 
reas 1970 1970 1969 1970 1970 1969 


| 


| (1961 = 100) 
\EGION AND PROVINCE 





MTR LME. © PVN eee Races ageing anyon ns Secncne se dernacCnss snanears 121.8 124.5 120.5 109.04 109.23 101.01 
IN erpetitonat Ra Ea leash ooncstn Saou een cchon toe eoabaoceepneacacnoneemondtcht 126.1 131.9 122.4 119.92 120.55 111.14 
TPHerg eer Lea hie mal VIS EW GY6 1) on cieeannancndhocoosasecocaa sonptasganoasansc: Aes 147.9 13258 83.88 92.67 82.76 
INIOED eC TU 3 8 Pac nace eae nae eee Aion ce ER eS 118.1 {LISS} 118.5 106.88 107.42 97.99 

BNC WEB LUTS WICK cette tren sec sch ore ey ocec ee cee rcceer tees Seewaes eS 124.6 POLS 106.87 106.37 99.71 

MC eA A Peg eee ey yt ae Sateen te eat ssadetvw sacs tacs eer nie 120.1 121.4 ea 125.88 126.00 118.41 

Ei SF MT SIS EG i Si a as ese soa 131.6 S39) 2 Bays 134.31 134.75 11925}. I 

RE RES EVI Y ee ce as ee es natn sec pemnat dev vacscaretes 125.6 128.2 128.6 124.51 125.14 SY 

TTR STNG) oy oe A ee a ene eee 117.6 119.7 120.6 117.63 117.81 108.57 

ABE EST STOAIG Ty oie a ae ie aR eS TPE a See ree 114.0 116.4 116.9 ees 118.47 110.39 

BPI Cita eee cere eee te eaten ae ha ge Asean cama reas tee fae 137.0 140.1 140.2 131.96 132.69 (Ais 

British CEO lina eee eee renee eee een 141.0 142.7 142.4 Ad G2) 142.46 134.23 

| 

CANADA exis URE Pp cc 3k Aan tne i> eR pee PE 129.0 130.1 129.91 130.22 121.42 

JRBAN AREAS 

Sit AGNES, 2 aestreeeeescadee ccs ena aocpice aaneeaar tea teem aren 139.3 139.9 HG 102.13 103.07 93.87 

| THIBANURE RS: cate sate Bec bs eaAGe SAREE ee AeR AEE eee Eee Renee Pee ne meat DOF IPA 126.0 107.89 109.41 99.99 

GINS 5A eo ees cecetne Peete rreepee rea es cree 91.6 93.4 91.3 116.13 Weel a7 101.43 

f MO cto... esse eessesesseeeeeeceeeeesneeseneeennenssesenessnectantsaes 146.4 143.0 143.1 98.37 101.32 95.91 

SETAE PLO) O18 Be caceine des a aaron re oa SC EER o RSS A eee 114.9 sys 113.6 109.63 110.08 99.47 

BCG COU GTIN TU eee ce ee oars eer SRN Se ees ec rae oes Mises TAS 7 113.6 143.58 145.59 134.55 

INLOIUGE Ed | ee manner te patio ORs hcl: he Steere 121.3 1222 124.5 128.48 128.38 119.13 

MEE) UICC CRU tet ae ce In ee Legel reeset Soasseass rest 128.7 129.0 121.8 LS550 114.19 104.63 

| SIDA AT AISA, .doucnooonestnceddecernenecoe esta nat eeenkec anenoEmcumscaasaoes O725 97.6 94.4 130.51 130.86 119.48 

SCEDRO Ok: cree ert Oenere rec aes cteetccasieren Orne eer eear 111.4 Wot 118.6 110.96 110.53 100.86 

TPTRORRSS) PUTA (eC ehste ets a aS oe a nen ae ey ie er re M7 Sy? 117.8 122i 120.84 113.48 

CONUS GIN Bo A ey aa See nee eee re eee ree eta 142.8 143.3 142.3 122.66 122.59 113253 
Belleville sae tees eee ees Bsn 8 eaten cee ens ecu en 126.2 129.6 130.8 114.64 114.46 107.07 

MEA DIOR orient) Ota Schwa, he tread 258.1 306.6 292.3 133.04 130.80 135.87 

| STATIC O Rel Sere eee emo ae ees eres ee Os oe 128.6 126.3 139.4 ONS 118.52 110.28 
MIAETUIRYCl 1p ESA Vinee ee re ere terrte cy cca ete cere: 1322 129.8 126.1 130.24 128.94 119.70 
(GRUB OL, .scececenne ncrdediinenes uate coe eareL ote oc Resear made Menenes te nae 138.2 140.0 144.2 12s iu, 25,10 114.96 
PEL ANTI LO Meee etree cee neeeneec tee an st eters kometeetes feanncn estes 124.6 aed DST 137.82 140.81 127.58 
RStIT St O11 eee eee etre oe A ere er eee 27) 2885 12887 128.55 122.24 114.81 
IKSIC CIC Ce Seete Seek ear e eomeee eane rte seseeceereo ces 154.2 154.5 159.1 118.21 118.94 111.79 
TL GyANG ROSIN ect anche Aree ERLE en Ae See Eee ese eee IQA WA) 128.6 ETA 123.99 SSS; 
INII@ RR REIS sce eonceaancsaccededeaneeres sta cone tascaescmnncoasere 117.6 12Aa 109.6 126.20 e727] 116.55 

RO) Sl ivy cl eee ret erie ee Sey, Pe. = to tere cia aec nares 86.5 85.6 146.3 140.91 140.40 140.15 
REC DOnOUE eee eee seat te ee cre see, mre ne noes 143.0 142.9 148.9 NSS 1 7/ 134.57 126.38 
‘SVEETAURG YS a8 Peja gee ee BER EE oC Re SSCL SCR rie can fabare 131.0 Wil {ase 162.86 164.07 155.19 
SEAUUT HE AS RR NY IE Wg (eet ec pane nese eae ueR a aae la Eee ERS 12721 126.9 109.5 154.36 152.29 136.58 
SUT) UL Vereen tae ner eee ere ee eer 135.8 134.8 1255 167.14 167.37 146.49 
Sit CCRT AMEN a OR TES e rete naeaepn canbe peer meee coe eae ee cee aaa 113.4 (Bea 145.9 132.58 135.66 133.68 
STAI TN TUT 1) S een eee ee escarole rev a ee steee tees ill Ta UNS 118.74 118.48 111.90 
EIT: OTUs enh, Sek Ma ces tees eee ee the Roane e Oma 136.9 136.9 138.5 137.01 S208 127.10 
V6 lll ait Cl emeere acer ese oe Ne oe Tul Renan, lester Se 116.7 Mah 153.45 152.97 140.32 
NOVA CS 0 freemen tee Oem Buca: Ont ered ne cenae tetas. Sie Sit IS 152.07 154.53 144.48 
AWNVATaI GI BYSISE « as. trae ae er ee omen He i eRe nacioreseemeeae adres 121.8 2355 125;8 110.23 110.40 102.41 
[Pas ea eV ac oe cloaks SRS ORE RRR ee Ae PERE AAE SOEUR SU Ue FE CUO 119.6 121.9 120.8 112.80 113.04 105.55 
‘SHAG ECON INS oN ee oe noe. 134.1 135.4 140.2 110.34 ls) 102.87 
a) Pat vew Ron est tne terra ees Ae ee eget. eee Ne Foc 147.1 148.5 151.6 130.05 130.18 121.16 
Arvo mtn Pees ee a eee ores 142.6 146.5 SOM 123.99 124.79 115.49 
VA TICOUV Cle ccccccc eee eee ee one ceee nee vomme meet er sicu os 141.8 142.7 146.0 137.67 37/013) 129.57 
WiC OY 8 Fe Teese cece ee ede ele tan te ee concen tence mee 129.6 129.3 138.9 S225 iki) 25) Se 


DEE 


* Latest figures subject to revision. Source: Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries (DBS Cat. No. 72-002). 
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Table C-3—Estimates of Employees by Industry, Provinces and Canada 





Trans- Community, 
porta- Fi- Business and Public 
Mines, tion, mance, Personal Services Admin- 
Quar- Manufacturing Commu- Insur- istra- Total 
ries => nication ance Non tion Speci- 
and Non Con- and and com- Com- and fied 
For- Oil du- Du- struc- Other Real mercial mercial De- Indus- 
estry Wells  rables  rables tion Utilities Trade Estate Sectort Sector** fencett tries 


(in thousands) 
Canada 
November 1970* — 128.5 864.5 THe 37/320 — 1,099.9 305.3 1,196.0 728.6 451.0 6,654.3 
October 1970* 60.2 129.0 868.8 779.9 372.8 H/S)3) 1,092.6 306.2 1,206.7 726.8 452.8 6,665.3 
November 1969} 72.2 124.1 873.2 835.8 401.7 670.5 el2Ge5 304.1 i445 699.1 BD) 6,679.4 


NEWFOUNDLAND 
October 1970* 2.9 6.0 10.9 Ps 9.6 15.8 18.9 DD 22S 9.0 8.8 108.4 
September 1970* 2.8 6.2 10.9 al 9.7 (S35) 19.2 Da, 22.4 9.5 8.9 109.3 
October 1969+ Ie 5.8 10.7 Dal 10.7 14.0 16.0 P53) 205 8.5 8.3 101.4 
PRINCE EDWARD 
ISLAND 
October 1970* 0.1 — 26 0.4 1.8 Sy? 4.6 0.6 ye Pa 2.6 23.4 
September 1970* 0.1 — Da 0.4 2.9 SES) 4.7 0.6 6.2 2.8) al 2583 
October 19697 0.1 == Pail 0.6 DES 355) (3 0.7 6.3 3.0 2.4 28.2 
NOVA SCOTIA 
October 1970* 2.8 5.6 17.9 14.1 16.3 21.8 34.9 es 47.4 18.2 apdeea 208.7 
September 1970* PLS) a0 18.5 14.3 16.4 PAL) 335). ies 44.8 19.0 33} 207.2 
October 19697 2.9 37 19.1 Val 7/ lee 21.9 34.9 7A 44.4 KG, 7/ DAO 205.8 
NEW 
BRUNSWICK 
October 1970* 6.8 2.4 18.7 10.1 es PB) f) 29.0 4 33.6 12.4 IPAS) 164.6 
September 1970* 2 Des 19.8 10.4 AG 24.3 28.7 4.7 Bo 33 12.8 168.4 
October 19697 WS 2.4 18.8 10.1 320 PIN 27.6 4.7 32.4 ele) 2, Ih 161.7 
QUEBEC 
October 1970* 21.7 25.4 331.9 198.0 96.9 185.5 269.9 85.7 S873) 184.6 105.4 1,842.4 
September 1970* 24.9 26.0 334.7 AOE 96.5 187.5 274.2 85.9 332.9 184.6 109.9 1,858.2 
October 19697 25.3 26.4 336.9 205.4 94.9 185.1 272.4 85.0 309.3 179.5 93.4 1,813 
ONTARIO 
October 1970* 10.4 36.2 374.2 436.1 164.2 222 447.9 131.3 451.1 297.7 Oe 2,750.0 
September1970* 11.2 36.4 386.9 439.3 163.8 PPIAY 440.4 131.6 436.8 300.5 183.6 2,/ 513 
October 19697 11.8 Bee 383.9 461.6 166.9 219.3 442.1 Se, 406.4 291.7 173.2 2,/11% 
MANITOBA 
October 1970* 0.8 7.8 Does 21.0 19.2 46.3 57.6 Se2 55.4 34.2 20.7 304.8 
September 1970* 0.8 8.0 28.7 PE Nod 18.3 Al. 59.1 UB e2 54.6 35.4 Piles} 308.2 
October 19697 2 8.0 28.9 23.0 its} il 46.6 58.4 13.6 5253 33.9 20.1 304.1 
SASKATCHEWAN 
October 1970* 0.7 535 Ow 5.0 ORS 25.4 34 one. 48.5 18.8 19.1 191.1 
September 1970* On 3E5) 10.4 3.4 ise! 27.0 Silo 7.8 46.7 19.4 19.8 192.8 
October 19697 0.4 5.8 9.9 3 14.2 26.4 39.6 thy? 47.6 Piles 20.8 199.5 
ALBERTA 
October 1970* ee 24.4 28.4 25.4 40.8 S13) // 85.4 20.4 LOQES 61.4 36.2 480.1 
September 1970* 1.8 24.8 Wide 25.9 42.4 54.9 85.6 19.8 96.7 61.3 B52 478.6 
October 1969+ ihad/ DOK 27.8 Wifo 4353 33), 88.0 20.0 92.5 60.9 32.9 469.5 
BRITISH 
COLUMBIA 
October 1970* 20.8 11.9 ayoiei/ 76.0 38.4 Seo 7/3} B22 109.7 89.9 42.0 679.5 
September1970* 22.1 13 56.6 74.4 38.4 85.1 116.6 Sie, 104.8 88.6 417, 672.8 
October 19697 23.9 NSS) 54.0 79.5 45.8 79.1 118.3 29.9 103.5 86.2 40.4 672.0 
LESS ES ES AEE TIGL SOBER REGS RU ESAT EL AES EEN SE OES SP TT SS 
* Preliminary. t+ Revised. t Refers to employment in hospitals and education and related services, welfare and religious organizations 
and private households. ** Includes health services (except hospitals); motion picture and recreational services; services to business ma- 
nagement; personal services (except domestic service) and miscellaneous services. + t Excludes non-civilian employees. 


Basis: 1960 Standard Industrial Classification. 
SouRCE: Estimates of Employees by Province and Industry (DBS Cat. No. 72-008). 
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‘able C-4—Industry Summary of Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries 

Employment Index Average Weekly 

Numbers* Wages and Salaries 

November October November November October November 
ndustries 1970 1970 1969 1970 1970 1969 











(1961 = 100) $ $ $ 
MINING, INCLUDING MILLING..........0. cs 114.9 115.7 111.4 171.70 170.71 153.91 
| ISIS, sae oa Se mene Sree cei eee Re aces eer eee 106.6 106.4 103.1 173.03 171.54 154.42 
ME SST ECL cc ee fae sna cecec nt ac nk TERME aad eaileteee 109.8 109.6 100.0 181.82 180.96 163.31 
ENOMSMMeTAlSHEX CED UMULCIS | teres ema. coat acumeresee cers vaeee 13374 138.0 130.9 15205 135,15) 137.98 
OU arnieS wall GaSe mGNNIS cee serene eae esaae eee enec sce ceseens 103.4 107.9 116.4 143.50 147.97 135.85 
| Servicesumercdentall tor Mili eeeesesecacceessensteeees eect 158.0 167.8 165.7 178.73 174.84 160.80 
SP ENWINT| (6A GsT WRUNG tec ee ccee ecg ctincnee soe eenchwasevasces Ssuse 120.7 1225 126.4 136.30 135.69 127.18 
\ Dia DSRS OOS ee eee esa cee re cae es ar cnascc ene 128.4 130.5 13955 147.20 146.70 13716 
BNO M=CUItAD eC OOUS meetin cececcscette cece eens un cersasccseseres 114.4 116.1 115.9 126.41 125.68 117.49 
Es 3 eA CL AOS cacy wr cue carne analarnetseaateseenen dens 109.4 112.6 OWES) 120.11 118.94 112.59 
| EXGX 0) a bs 82: ere eC P e R  Pr 108.8 PAY 106.8 115.50 114.44 108.80 
BEVERAGES erect eee ts see eee ee grantee ume acne 113.0 111.6 111.8 148.16 147.67 135.42 
fT Obacco processing and products.........0........:...--.-.- 104.6 88.6 107.8 143.18 149.79 124.03 
RUD Dep EO CU Cts meet ete ctr trees e teeter cemenan ters MORES stars 120.2 140.88 140.37 136.04 
MMe athen products. te fh cceeccble tssctnncbolelereesnancts 91.3 91.7 94.5 90.29 88.86 82.73 
"Repeal Ssjenetova lb lel CF) ee ps eeeeeecernce ea aa ree e aaren ea ec ies 110.9 1922 a3 111.20 105.43 
| Smnuttim pein Sse eee ence see eee neers ccaees 1222 113.8 117.9 87.46 87.20 80.03 
(CONOR RT TE YEAR, is Sie See sat lene 98 Pee coor bereee eenL 107.9 Os 2 109.0 83.13 83.35 76.09 
| BC RCLR EM EDNLUICLS ete ten ea ot ates wscue pence canes 109.3 Whe} italia 126.24 12321 116.61 
[ENDURA OVLUUVRS hOVEN IND. (QUIRES, Aete-nonennck prcoaccade ea saossousdasoscnn: DA 130.1 138.8 2 111.39 105.47 
PCE ANG MUSE AT) GUIS CLLES one wate cacae cvs senceeeptne sess en=ere 121.1 128.2 VPN) Se25 SW 229 146.84 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.................. 117.8 117.9 GES 139.32 139.85 130.73 
| [PTET TATE TOV GT UN WSS oc ccesce sce saeeserneetncsonessoosecuasere: 129.3 130.6 127.8 163.04 164.63 149.94 
INietalatabnicatime imu Stileswnenreseeeecrneetr esse actrees 1333}o1| 134.8 138.2 144.63 145.64 134.17 
IMBOTINEINY,, CHRO SBC WATEE ec sca ccna cencchoa. tocteoceeocaccee 147.1 146.2 155.0 S875 USX61, 37/ 144.68 
Slaten SPORTAL OME CULT Inc eee eee eee cesar ences tare 125%5 128.1 159.3 158.01 157.89 151.93 
PleCtrice 1upPOC Ct Ss ee teresa re baetresbie ee rtorsndes 137.0 ah la7/ S22 139.82 138.61 128.65 
INon=metallic miimerall productsie..crscscese=s---- soe 116.2 117.8 12228 147.78 147.34 135.64 
RetmoleumbandscOaleproduCismenee se .ce eeree snes ceeesee- 104.1 104.8 103.0 196.18 196.03 186.80 
| GhemicalssandichennicalmptOGuicis.e-ceeeeesceeeeeesse 119.2 119.4 120.1 153.59 154.10 4srsi 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.................... 15158 156.8 159.3 117.93 115.80 107.39 
ICONSTR UCTION.............:ceesseessessecsestssesreeseeeeeenenneenennsenss 118.9 126.8 126.0 177.54 178.93 160.00 
| SCRE G11ig ee WER ee oe che elas des bee aceon a dado gene ap act ae 129.9 136.0 140.0 176.84 176.24 160.54 
AOU CLL MO wees eyt eee eee. ee cet encoun Sy sasnencoene 100.0 MEO 101.9 179.10 184.60 ISS8a> 
TRANSPORTATION, COMMUNICATION AND 
OM HIEPIRAWWMUIS IT TES See ate rates seen ccs scseeeren Be 114.8 2S) 145.39 146.02 137.00 
PATS OLUATIO Meee ee hee erect eer ass cece eee oseanerance 107.6 108.7 108.1 142.89 144.49 133.40 
SOTA Cee Soest tee ory eureun tee eas cs cos eece merase eoee 113.0 113.4 109.5 133.78 134.68 121.87 
CG OMIMMOIM ICAL OMe eee eee ee eee eccrine 12833 128.8 PAS) 138.39 137.97 130.63 
RANDY BO ae err eer eee rer 144.7 141.6 145.2 100.81 101.08 94.79 
| WT IWOLLE SAE TH RAVG LES, «ono ssbiconcace ntecoeaceoudqsscdanouheonaunecenonAoconacat 113356 134.4 133.4 129.80 129.01 120.66 
TREY RAO i atzi(a Cote py eaek ts na pee ea eR os ee 150.8 145.6 isil7 86.71 86.94 82.32 
FINANCE, INSURANCE AND REAL ESTATE...... 143.9 143.6 141.8 122.60 122.99 115.07 
EAIMATI CLA TISEIDUELOM Seem eee retorts eee ack een eae 147.4 147.1 147.0 120.57 121.34 ila esa ly 
lnswbanceramcdirealvestatec... een ee ete cecasees 139.2 138.8 134.9 1 2onoi 125.34 117.88 
SE TRIGA BE aes 28 Ryo ee eg Ome 179.1 182.0 W758 92.08 91.78 86.34 
| RecreatlOmall SELVICES Meneses tecccse ses cee teres reec owes NSLS 162.4 149.8 80.43 82.16 81.03 
IBUSIEVESSTSCE VI CCGa onset ne a nees eeeeeeer ceseteeNteeisese ser cee 199.0 196.8 195.4 143.47 144.49 133.88 
| RETSO I AIESCLVACES cormeeen, ane acceeaee ee neat areca en eneone 161.9 166.5 160.4 68.26 68.20 64.04 
MTSGe lane OMS ;SCL VICES arenes comet erat ee ener ere ers sen cee 228.5) 228.4 Pes 94.46 93.53 86.55 
DO SRA Ter COMPO STM. oat ccee-c2-ccee sees seavencenenores 127.6 129.0 130.1 129.91 130.22 121.42 


a 


*Latest figures subject to revision. 
Note: Information for other industries is given in Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries (DBS Cat. No. 72-002). 
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Table C-5—Hours and Earnings, Hourly Rated Wage Earners, by Industry 








Average Weekly Hours Average Hourly Earnings Average Weekly Wage 
Nov. Oct. Nov. Nov. Oct. Novy. Nov. Oct. Nov 
Industry 1970 1970 1969 1970 1970 1969 1970 1970 196° 
NS SUR 2 PS TS TESTE ENT SE 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
MINING, INCLUDING MILLING................ (ail 7 41.6 ail 3.83 3.80 3.45 159.70 158.16 142.06 
Neétals: - tees ene eee eee 41.0 40.6 41.0 3.97 3.97 3S 162255 GIES 146.26 
Minerals fuels e424: c50 eee er ec ees 43.6 43.4 40.4 3.60 3). 599) 2:07) 156.90 leysystl| 123.9] 
MNOn=tnetalsmexicep istic ls. eee teeaee ame 41.6 41.8 40.0 3.50 3.43 Il 145.40 143.63 128.4: 
OUarnesanGisanG spits eee eee ese 46.1 47.9 46.5 3.06 3.06 2.85 141.30 146.69 1320 
Services incidental to mining........................ 49) 42.3 42.2 4.06 3.98 Sel 171.41 168.30 156M 
MANUPACTUIRING 3722-5 39.9 40.1 40.4 3.09 3.06 2.88 2B 122.67 116.18 
Durableveoodswe ee Ate ee 40.4 40.7 41.0 Bi3S 3.30 3.10 134.69 134.39 127 
INon=cdurablessOOUS sees eeeeeereetteese eee B93 39.5 39.7 2.86 2.83 2.64 112.45 111.70 104.84 
BO Odrandsbevela Cesena 38.7 38.8 39.6 2.78 Pet fs) DESO) NO Te 106.81 101.2: 
FOOdSMee tess ere ee ee es Boo) 38.6 39.5 2.68 2.65 2.47 103.19 102.44 97. 5€ 
Beverages i oe eee ees 40,2 40.4 40.2 3.49 3.48 3.19 140.26 140.42 128.06 
Tobacco processing and products................ 38.5 36.9 37.4 Sh 8h7/ BAIL, 295 130.04 137.06 110.5% 
IRI Dem PLOUUCtS ee eens eee 41.0 ali Sy 42.2 Seal 3.18 3.04 131.40 nSaleyal 128.5: 
eather products ere eee 39,2 38.9 38.5 2.09 PaOW 1,94 81.94 80.49 T49 
PREXUIS. PLO GUCISt ecu e eterna eee ee Ae 41.1 41.1 Deas eas) DeoaT 97.83 96.66 93.2: 
Miscellanecousmtextl CSaeemeeas =e 39.1 40.2 39.6 2.30 225 2.40 89.98 90.37 95.18 
IRonittinecmail ste cee ee eee eee 41.8 41.7 40.8 1.87 1.85 1.74 78.09 VDE 71.07 
ClO tM gee eee eee ee oreee rane 36.4 36.6 36.6 2.04 2.05 1.88 74.14 74.91 68.7) 
Woods products ete: 2... eee ere 39.4 39.1 39.7 3.03 2.97 2.79 119.62 115.94 110.7; 
Purniturerand tixturesio.esr eee 42.0 41.7 ay. 5 2.43 2.44 Pasi 102.10 101.72 98.0¢ 
Paper andialliedhindustriesss se 40.7 41.1 41.0 3.65 3.60 3.38 148.76 147.76 138.28 
Ul pane papers ill Sees eee eee 40.9 41.1 41.2 3.96 3.90 3.69 162.19 160.51 151.9: 
Printing, publishing and allied industries... 37.1 Biel 38.0 3.66 3.67 3.38 1IBSS78 136.12 128.7: 
REMabyene tale lStil CS eee nee 40.2 40.8 40.3 3.78 3.79 3.48 151.90 154.67 140.47 
Ironvancestec linn Seeeeeeeen tse eee 39.8 40.5 39.7 3.99 4.01 3.69 158.70 162.44 146. 5( 
Metal fabricating industries.......................... 40.7 Ny 2 AM 3530 3.34 3.09 13652) 137.59 127.4 
Machineryavexceptelecthicalleen see 41.0 40.6 41.2 S555 3.48 3.24 144.84 141.18 133.) 
MFANSHoOntatlOnnequilomentee eee 40.2 41.1 41.4 S50 3.49 3.42 143.38 143555 141.4! 
Aircrattvands paltse: eee eee 41.2 40.9 42.8 3.65 3.54 3.42 150.24 144.88 146.6. 
IMototave lic] eseecseee ee ery eee 40.4 41.3 41.0 3.66 3.64 3.56 147.94 149.97 145.7% 
NSSemIDIING = saunce ee eee ees ANS) 42.2 42.5 4.04 4.05 3.92 167.74 171.16 166.8: 
Partssand) accessoricsu. ee 39.8 40.9 39.7 3.48 3.47 Sa 138.37 142.04 131.9: 
Shipbuilding and repairing.................... 38.2 39.6 40.2 3.56 3254 B36 135.95 140.46 133% 
Blecthicallp no ducts == eee 39.9 39.8 40.6 2.96 2.96 DUS 1S 32 ITAA 111.6: 
Communications equipment.................. 39.4 39.5 40.7 2.86 2.86 Da) 112.63 112.86 109.6! 
Non-metallic mineral products.........0.0.0....... 42.3 43.0 42.4 Sei 3.26 3.05 140.11 139.98 129.5: 
Betroleumpandicoal products, eee 42.0 AD I 42.9 4.30 4.28 3.94 180.76 180.42 168.9. 
Chemical and chemical products.................. 40.6 41.0 41.0 S\5a)2 gill 3.06 134.68 Bis 7/33 125.4 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries... 40.4 40.4 40.5 2.49 2.44 2.30 100.54 98.52 93.0. 
CONST RUGCRION: 2.0.0. ee ee 39.5 41.0 40.4 4.47 4.35 3.93 Gn 178.38 158.7. 
Building ere oe etscece eee tae ees 38.2 39.0 39.1 4.63 4.50 4.09 176.80 175.46 160.0: 
Generalicontractonses eet 38.6 39.2 39.3 4.45 al ai 4.02 171.95 168.90 158.3 
Specialetrade comtractonsys.. ee 37.9 38.9 38.9 4.76 4.63 4.14 180.25 180.37 161.3) 
ES SIMCEKIM Deer cee eee ee ee 42.6 Al) 3} 43.6 ALAS) 4.07 3h SM 176.63 184.53 155.3) 
Highways, bridges and streets.............. 42.5 45.6 43.1 3.45 3.39 BalZ 146.71 154.79 134.5: 
Oihenengincenring eee ee eee 42.7 44.9 44.0 4.80 4.80 3.99 204.91 VS) BY? 175.2 


OTHER INDUSTRIES 


Wirbanstransitee .22 2.5 ee ee 41.2 42.3 41.5 3.76 Bail 3.54 154.89 159.20 146.7 
Highway and bridge maintenance................ Bie 38.1 Byes 2.76 DGD Daa 102.59 103.64 94.8 
Laundries, cleaners and pressefrs.................. 36.5 36.3 37.8 Li 1.79 1.66 64.45 65.13 62.5 
Hotels, restaurants and taverns................... Bee: Bik6 31.8 1.83 1.81 1.67 57.19 S73 534) 


Latest figures subject to revision. 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (DBS Cat. No. 72-003). 
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‘able C-6—Hours and Earnings, Hourly Rated Wage Earners in Manufacturing 











| Index Numbers of 
Average Weekly 

Wages 

(1961 = 100) 
| Average Average Average 
Weekly Hourly Weekly Current 1961 
Year and Month Hours Earnings Wages Dollars Dollars 
| 1 


Average $ $ 
TCG Wie tc ee a ee Ae PE NI, AP ot, Oe ere 41.0 Dal?) 86.94 116.8 108.8 
ELS GO renee Sennen ery OMe Wie oa. 4s RAN cee Reon Meee side oes 40.8 225 91.65 192335 11055 
TSS ecescSce ide Ss SRE Se RS a en 40.3 2.40 96.84 130.1 112.8 
1 6 Serene eS eter hee nn A ON ithe sh ose 40.3 2.58 104.00 139.7 116.2 
LS) GS) eee mee ere se eer Mat ok, Sac Mace ee esac one aG SRG 40.0 2.79 hil 150.1 119.6 
Last Pay Period in 
a= ONS TON BYES Oe ie cE A cy Come ge 40.4 2.88 116.18 156.1 122.0 
TD SCE TIDE Le eee ee ee renter an erty conc Ar ge Bie 2.92 108.68 146.0 113.9 
| Ss LETRAS ee ae RS tater Om em ire eC 39.8 2.92 116.30 156.2 121.4 
[EROS AGE EON PUG I ee or Ron ce nee ener er 40.0 2.93 L736 157.6 122.3 
INTENT Os pcx sr ecncs eee oak cn et oe Bele Ca 39.5 2.96 117.14 Syeo 1D 1eS 
PART Yall eee net eect eee eat neces NO Sesame te 39.8 2.99 118.84 159.6 12322 
INA EIR eS RR ng fo epee A Aeon een neg ee 40.0 2.99 119.69 160.8 123.8 
RUT E scne SO ERE ae ee te ne ee 40.1 3.01 120.65 162.1 124.2 
ISU 4 cece ee C RAR Bearer ae era ee Stern li seo nn ey 39.3 3.00 118.06 158.6 121.5 
August sot dia WE oe Pc Ce EN TR: PE RR ee 39.9 302 120.57 161.9 124.4 
S Gp Lem by Clee eere erecta ve eae weer coce syseeeaeeeeen ie a 40.1 3.02 DATING) 162.7 124.9 
(CTO We ieee eee oh etme ee ete ar 40.1 3.06 12267 164.8 126.4 
| IN OVEN Cia ieme eraare ee eh ace Re eee alec: sama geace 39.9 3.09 See IOS,5 27S) 
ET EE EEE See eee EE ek 
* Revised. } Preliminary. 





Note: The index of average weekly wages in 1961 dollars is computed by dividing the index of average weekly wages in current dollars by the 
Consumer Price Index. For a more complete statement of uses and limitations of the adjusted figures see Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (DBS Cat. No. 72-003). 
| 


Table C-7—Hours and Earnings in Manufacturing, Hourly Rated Wage Earners, by Province 


| 
i 








Average Weekly Hours Average Hourly Earnings* 
Noy. Oct. Noy. Nov. Oct. Nov. 
1970 1970 1969 1970 1970 1969 


$ $ $ 
ee LOU G ATC see ex eee 39.2 38.9 42.4 Ds 2.62 2.38 
BON AS COLA te eee cos ec cessceeee ee 39.5 38.9 40.0 2.50 Des Dh 
BETES TITUS WIC Kasten eee secre eeece one soreseeee se 39.9 40.0 40.3 2.61 DOS) 2.41 
BREE DCC tice ier th ER ete Se een ak Fa URE 40.7 40.9 41.2 ONS D/P 2.56 
GPT a ee 40.0 40.2 40.3 Ba25 28) 3.03 
—S IPARINITOT) FRE ete a er rp tre re 38.8 39.2 39.6 2.81 2.78 DT 
MEINCATCING WAN ameter eecedes ccuststicsaesesedentast 39.1 40.0 39.7 3.26 Bree 3.04 
IBY STRUT, AEN Ae ce 39.2 39.0 39.7 3.28 3.24 3.04 
Bee Sie OLN DLAs sn. 0 cess. -eeeeses oreaee-eee.c actos STA 37.0 BURRS 3.86 3.80 3.60 


a 


*Includes shift differential, premium pay for overtime, pay for paid holidays, pay for paid sick leave, if paid through payroll but not if paid under 
insurance plan, incentive bonus but not annual bonus, i 
Note: Information on hours and earnings by cities obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. Latest figures subject to revision. 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (DBS Cat. No. 72-003). 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


Unemployment insurance statistics emanate from the operations of the Unemployment Insurance Act, and relate to persons in contac 
with the Unemployment Insurance Commission, either as contributors or claimants. The data are compiled in the Unemploymen 
Insurance and Manpower Section, DBS, from information supplied by the UIC. The source for Tables E-1 to E-4 is The Statisticé 
Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act (DBS Cat. No. 73-001). For further information regarding the nature ¢ 
the data see Technical Note, page 149, February 1971 issue. 


Table E-1—Estimates of the Insured Population Table E-4—Benefit Payments, by Province, 
Under the Unemployment insurance Act December 1970 
Amount ¢ 
Weeks Benef 
End of Total Employed Claimants Province Paid Pai 





1970— November... 5,626,000 5.145,500 480,500 INE ATO LUIGI ENING bs cscttnensoresccinsntouaccansnnesonnt 65,680 2,326,05 
October..... 5,584,000 5,185,300 398,700 Prince Edward Island........................-- 11,664 382,86 
September... 5,609,000 5,217,900 391,100 INTO VARS C Ola ere tte ne ee eee 63,826 2,095,75 
August.......... 5,667,000 5,258,300 408,700 IN VENGH 1 BY eLUTAISN CS oapcnososrdosconnesstoosaseescddion 68,451 2,235,18 
TOU cea 5,617,000 5,177,600 439,400 QUEBEC Ri cece arene 506,09 1 17,737.43 
UN seers 5,672,000 5,230,100 441,900 OptariOwere ne meer, coerce oer nce 504,894 18,136,64 
WIE aee ce 5,607,000 5,101,600 505,400 ManitO Dative scree ee re 76,036 2,134.28 
PAGO itll 5,719,000 5,028,300 690,700 Saskatenew diners cee martes tessa 54,596 1,926,01 
iat hiseeerese 5,718,000 5,012,900 705,100 AID ert at Rees corer tent rater re gente 105,319 3,912,92 
February...... 5,707,000 5,012,600 694,400 BittisheG@oluniola see ae eee 228,766 8,752,04 
January........ 5,676,000 5,016,500 659,500 

Total, Canada, December 1970........ 1,685,323 60,239,15 

1969—December.... 5,638,000 5,101,300 536,700 Total, Canada, November 1970........ 1,073,790 37,582,73 

November... 5,596,000 5,246,800 349,200 Total, Canada, December 1969........ 976,391 33,060,49 


Table E-3—Number of Initial and Renewal Claims Filed in Local Offices in each Province 


December 1970 December 1969 








Province Total* Initial Renewal Total Initial Renews 


Canadamieom 2 ete 356,225 271,629 84,596 300,893 231,399 69,49 
iNew founidllainc eer ee eee ETDS 15,579 2,126 17,750 15,459 2,29 
Runce Eawardelslamcds sete ee 4,202 3,704 498 3,739 3,397 34 
INOva SCOUar eee cnsctttr te cstees 18,157 14,753 3,404 BAT 62 11,404 2,35 
New Bntins wie keene 17,697 15,017 2,680 16,282 ah gy 2,15 
Quchec eee. ere ee ae 102,141 78,419 DBD 89,379 67,658 21,72 
OMtariO wetter cee eee eee ee 105,604 78,763 26,841 90,472 65,642 24,83 
Manito bates eee: one ee ee eee 12,694 10,028 2,666 10,637 8,526 2, Wal 
SASKalChe wel eset ere eee eee 11,082 8,694 2,388 10,815 8,475 2,34 
AIDED a ee eee eee, ee 18,837 13,638 5,199 11,688 8,988 2,70 
BEMiIShaGOlinnby alee se ae eens 48,106 33,034 15,072 36,369 27,718 8,65 


*In addition, revised claims received numbered 64,313. 
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‘sble E-2—Claimants Currently Reporting to Local Offices by Number of Weeks on Claim 


| Province and Sex, at December 31, 1970 


Number of weeks on claim 








(based on 10 per cent sample) Total 
claimants 
j Total Dec: 31; 
rovince and sex Claimants 1-4 5-13 14-26 27 or more* 1969 


| 
































TAC Aer ee anes 671,763 350,735 170,326 91,500 59,202 536,697 
IN Tiel eB eecestee ere sc ccsctads-cavsscces 466,691 271,374 115,602 48,946 30,769 374,411 
TEGIEBY (Sn sacsastdencacgoseponecacodne3: 205,072 79,361 54,724 42,554 28,433 162,286 

'EWFOUNDLAND..............-- 29,373 18,266 7,460 2,397 1,250 DOMaTy, 

p Malle... sees estes eetenes 25,787 16,765 6,504 15599 919 PX} 37 
Re TINA CR eee ceeeereesn somes savers s- 3,586 1,501 956 798 331 3,060 

RINCE EDWARD ISLAND Syke 4,406 774 PATI 136 4,933 

BANG. to regen tetntio es asian reese 4,348 3,993 535 148 TZ. 3,920 

BSL I) 1 Corea eaters seve cas Soacas o- 239 813 2338) 123 64 1,013 

| 

MA SCOTIA 670 sent tones 28,158 HOSA, Gs33il 3,230 2,480 24,677 

IRN asteagerentacs onceens en parenertere DABOS, 13,583 4,520 1,948 1,606 20,155 

LBS a aE ERS Ss aane chen wie cespeerecacooees 6,501 2,534 1,811 282 874 4,522 

NEW BRUNSWICK..............-- 28,942 16,585 7,481 2,948 1,928 25,443 

CIE ance geen ao enero eee 21,099 13,229 4,873 e799 1,202 18,515 

TRS ast eee eerseeneenosseeecesce 7,843 3,360 2,608 1,149 726 6,928 

SDE Gc teeta, 192,770 93,606 50,997 29,589 18,578 169,282 
Iai Onereere ho te nee ceie eeece ct PSSRiOZ 70,658 35,461 16,843 10,140 119,687 
VEXSS 002 (ele ceecoeeencteere AereeReneree 59,668 22,948 15,536 12,746 8,438 49,595 

BTN DIW ACR OC) oeoe eas sscaeencssasescacseese 206,359 102,673 51,070 30,545 PPIAOI 159,284 
IN Vell C2 errrcet soc ieen tens teen NIL SS2 HRMS 30,740 14,387 10,070 98,519 
IBC TINA Came riee eres ess sreeecerecees 79,027 30,538 20,330 16,158 12,001 60,765 

A LANIN 19 G0) B78 tare eee 26,917 14,166 e389 3,379 1,983 19,767 
IM IGT ei aad Snccoeene eacee ce one tere 19,636 oy 2 D028 1,792 944 14,396 
IR GLiNG Cte eters scceen.Jescecesee 7,281 2,594 2,061 1,587 1,039 Soul 

SS KAT CHE WAN inns: 21,082 12,336 ape 7/I 2,091 1,284 EI 26 
ci ae secs cct ee accents ontamat nae 16,346 LOS 4,128 1,026 635 14,082 
LEG OW WT SS a prorecmenas Bass anon oO 4,736 ae 1,243 1,065 649 3,844 

LJ BYVEG RA) A Ne GPR are eRe nGe Ae SrePrer ie 41,037 22,485 11,181 5,041 2ESS0) 21,144 
INU e Scale alee ne ne cet aers 30,366 18,646 8,056 2,559 Hest tg IS 225) 
LECSTONEU Kena. cechtnppeoree eee see toe 10,671 3,839 3,125 2,488 2D S919 

BetisH COLUMBIA............ 91,538 50,095 22212 12,009 7,162 64,864 
INA TSES Se ee Reece ec ica BAe 67,018 40,640 US 459 6,851 4,070 43,595 
TPOrne CEO NES Aap sasecepaeseeceneanereeene 24,520 9,455 6,815 5,158 3,092 21,269 


a 


* The bulk of the cases in this group were on claim from 27-39 weeks. 
Note: Values less than 50 subject to relatively large sampling variability. 
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F—Prices 





Table F-1—Total and Main Components of the Consumer Price Index 


Health Recrea- 
and tion Tobacci 
Trans- Personal and ani 
Total Food Housing Clothing portation Care Reading Alcoho 


(1961 = 100) 
196O= Vicar aan eernereee 111.4 116.6 108.7 112.0 107.3 116.5 108.6 107.( 
1967 Vicar ere 115.4 118.1 113.4 117.6 111.8 1225 114.1 110.¢ 
OSV Caen eee eres 120.1 122.0 118.6 Valet 114.6 127.4 i S)7/ 120.4 
1969—— Vicar eres 125.5 2a 124.7 124.5 120.0 133.6 126.8 125. 
WOT NEE scnesinsscesatinsonencdenn PE) 7 130.0 130.9 126.8 124.8 139.5 tle 126.: 
1970—January..................-- 128.2 130.1 128.1 12350 257 136.8 128.0 126.: 
ebiUaiy eee 128.7 131.3 128.3 2s) 12355 137.7 129.0 126.: 
IU IETS Myer eropacacesnnete 128.9 130.5 12912 126.0 124.0 NSiot 12.955 126.: 
Jaf 0) 6 Ur cosicncneccouamereer WPA) iWeb ie) 129.8 126.8 124.6 139.3 129.6 1268 
Maye ee 129.6 130.3 130.4 126.8 124.8 139.8 130.1 126.: 
URUY CLE armas gageabcntce 12929 130.9 130.7 126.9 125.1 139.8 130.3 126.. 
Dil yarn tas 130.5 131.6 shila 126.9 125.2 139.8 132.4 126.. 
AUIGUS (eee tener aes 130.5 Val 1315 126.2 Sie 140.2 1325 126. 
SIE DUSTER acc coceneo cur 130.2 130.0 131.8 127.0 12533 140.1 133.0 126.: 
October =. 130.3 128.5 132.8 128.2 D2 141.2 11333}, 126.: 
Novembev........... 130.3 Wes 13333 128.4 125.8 140.8 3S 7 126.4 
December. 129.8 2556 133.4 12729 126.1 140.7 133.6 126. 
1971—January...... : 130.3 126.5 134.1 127.0 126.4 140.7 134.2 127.( 
(1949 = 100) 


January.......... 168.3* 





* For an interim period the all-items index only will be published on both the 196 
Note: 1957 weighted. Calculated by the Prices Division, DBS. 
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Table F-2—Consumer Price Indexes for Regional Cities of Canada—January, 1971 





Re- 
Health  crea- Tobacc 
All-Items Trans- and tion an 
porta- Personal and Alco 
Jan. 71 Dec. 70 Jan. 70 Hood Housing Clothing tion Care Reading he 


(1961 = 100) 
Sis, UOIANSS INTEC chsscersacssenecancoseoane POS) 120.1 120.9 SES 116.2 130.4 117.4 3h),22 116.3 144: 
Lalita xaey eee tee et eee eee 12326 124.0 {IAS 125.1 1198S 119.7 IMU)7/ 143.5 hil 129 
‘SU WP ol aie Fo) ayn Nora ney ch ao epee eer 1226 122.6 122.4 124.0 WS oT 129.3 Pls 135.4 131.0 12% 
Na lO OSE aes cr ee ecceo ca caocebanoeeaocace 124.4 123.8 2335 124.0 117.9 124.8 126.4 132.6 141.3 128. 
Ota Walere ste coe coer ee eee er eae ZILS 127.2 NAD iol 2253 128.9 27 142.8 136.5 1323 
MOLONLO Rees ee eee ee 126.7 126.1 126.8 12359 122.0 ID.) S229 140.8 129.0 130. 
VIM C eee eee ee eee eee 126.8 126.3 126.2 126.1 AO 3S) 130.7 147.4 136.3 129. 
Saskatoon-Regina..............0::0005 121.6 121.6 AY We 114.2 128.2 118.8 128.2 130.4 122% 
Bdmonton-Galsaryes. oe 126.4 ow 12355) 130.3 119.3 WPA ats 22) 145.4 135.6 1258 
NV ALC OUV Claes een renee ener 124.5 124.1 121.0 12985) 118.9 128.1 124.5 136.8 23 )a.3! 113% 


Note: Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare actual levels of prices a 
between cities. 
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3—Strikes and Lockouts 


| 

‘tatistical information on work stoppages in Canada is compiled by the Economics and Research Branch of the Canada Department of 
vabour on the basis of reports from the Canada Manpower Division, Department of Manpower and Immigration. The first three tables in 
his section cover strikes and lockouts that amount to ten or more man-days. The number of workers involved includes all workers reported 
in strike or locked out, whether or not they all belonged to the union directly involved in the disputes leading to the work stoppages. 
Workers indirectly affected, such as those laid off as a result of a work stoppage, are not included. 


| 
fable G-1—Strikes and Lockouts, 1966-1971 








Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 
Strikes and Duration in Man-Days 

Lockouts 

Beginning Per cent of 
During Strikes Estimated 

| Month and Workers Working 

Month or Year or Year Lockouts Involved Man-Days Time 


1 





I MN 8 ited, siberian ay eMac te 8s 582 617 411,459 5,178,170 0.34 
MP aco 498 522 252,018 3,974,760 0.25 
EO Be es <a eee eee 559 582 223,562 5,082,730 0.32 
ae aire ee ee Pee Nee a 566 595 306,799 8,057,060 0.48 
CN canis Saat en cae ane eee en eno 501 540 261,187 6,539,560 0.39 
+1970—February........ ee Oa iota 42 80 15,591 121,620 0.09 
| Res em emer rr Sea ee 46 89 18,334 169,890 0.12 
| JSPSSAUE Soar oo Cened Reg Rom pete te OOO 65 114 36,282 431,180 0.30 
| May.... seats es AAP Sa cence eeareers 59 116 75,014 957,930 0.71 
| cis eee at ete LIne eee 42 116 62,134 788,910 0.52 
| lily eee ie arnt 62 132 80,851 842,950 0.55 
| August.............. 1 Ee eas IC eae oi 46 118 70,738 620,060 0.42 

September........... ae aaa es fo 39 88 45,539 619,430 0.44 

October........ re ae 34 84 60,862 758,820 0.53 

IS (SeiCT el ee eee nue Sy a ee ae ne eres Pe 33 75 38,948 705,620 0.49 

Wocemm Bele ine eee a es 8 48 34,359 427,150 0.29 
*1971—January...... Sera el ee si sees ped naroeh 17 45 24,716 205,570 0.15 

JESS) ADEA Soc) 6A anne s ose ug eta SER ROR ES nem aEAeEnceners Ameen ace 29 61 25,616 176,980 0.13 


A SS A 


fRevised. *Preliminary. 


Table G-2—Strikes and Lockouts, by Industry, 
February 1971, (Preliminary) 


In Effect During Month 





Number 

Begin- Strikes 

ning and 

During Lock- Workers Man- 
Industry Month outs Involved Days 


"HOUREGUTR Deeg sarecerceneepeodacneernenees 1 2 320 5,970 
MILT GS sec pore cc eee NES SSE ee ae — 1 550 11,000 
BUMP AC CUTIE rcs. ceeennenee eon 17 30 5,666 43,170 
PBroTIG Unt CllOMee ee eeetee tase: 1 4 UST 1,000 
Transportation and utilities. 3 7 7,200 43,130 
"TT EVGUS co iceeere Pee Rea Pea eee ee 2 8 185 3,160 
BRVATI COD eS iccce ec scserennce ents — — — — 
SSUES a oS PE eee 3 y 9,853 67,460 
Public administration.............. 2 2 1,085 2,090 

PAEUND USIRIES renee: 29 61 25,616 176,980 


SAE CES ES SID TAF NSD TS SA LS EE 
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Table G-3—Strikes and Lockouts, by Jurisdiction, 
February 1971, (Preliminary) 


In Effect During Month 





Number ee 

Begin- Strikes 

ning and 

During Lock- Workers Man- 
Jurisdiction Month outs Involved Days 


AT SE 


INewiAlo un Glande eee eeeseee es 1 1 Sl 4,630 
Prince Edward Island.............. — — — — 
INIOW AES CO lla esetreetrre seer 3 4 412 1,380 
News BU SWC keener rere eee 2 2 114 1,150 
@uebeCeen eee 8 12 L2G 65,220 
Ontariomen ee ere eee 8 20 3,336 47,480 
INRA WOOF). ssscnee docanSeoonceaueeacesosas — — —- — 
SII REN CO) BREWIN OU nace snorconeeesaonecuecce: = — os — 
(Alberta eee eee eecces teen te 2 2 256 4,380 
British Golumbiatess-e ee 3 16 6,383 375100 
Bederale treet orarcnecce ss sotseonce 2 4 3,384 15,010 

ALL JURISDICTIONS............ 29 61 25,616 176,980 


ER A OS 
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Table G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, February 1971 (Preliminary) 


Industry 


Employer 


Location 


Union 


Workers 
Involved Feb. 


Duration in 
Man-Days 





Accu- 


mulated 


Starting 
Date 


Termination 


Date 


Major Issues 


Result 











Forestry 
Je Ee Lhernen Carpenters 103 2,060 3,910 Jan. 6 Wages— 
Amos, Qué. Eoce27 25 — 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Northwestern Pulp and Woodworkers 27 3,910 3,910 RebreS Wages— 
Power lets Loc. 1-207 = 
Hinton, Alta. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Mines 
METAL 
*Hudson Bay Mining and Various trades’ 550 11,000 12,650 Jane Vacations, holidays, welfare plan 
Smelting Company, unions == = 
Flin Flon, Man. 
Manufacturing 
FOOD AND BEVERAGES 
H. B. Nickerson & Seafood Workers 123 550 550 Feb. 16 Alleged working conditions— 
Sons Ltd., ocala (CEE) Reba” Return of workers. 
North Sydney, N.S. 
LEATHER 
Chartered Traders Ltd., Clothing Workers’ 126 630 630 ebwee Wages, retroactive pay, fringe 
Quebec, Qué. Federation —- benefits— 
(CNTU) 
KNITTING MILLS 
Regent Knitting Mills Ltd., Textile Workers’ 430 1,080 1,080 ilo, © il Alleged slowness in settling griev: 
St-Jér6me, Qué. Union, Loc. 1475 Feb. 4 ances—Return of workers wher 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) both parties agreed. 
WOOD 
Weldwood of Canada Ltd., Woodworkers 350 350 350 Hepa! Alleged suspension of one worket 
Flavelle Cedar Div., Loc. 1-357 Feb. 2 —Return of workers. 
Port Moody, B.C. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
PRIMARY METALS 
Aluminum Co. of Steelworkers 100 2,000 8,900 Octne23 Failure to negotiate a new agree: 
Canada Ltd., (AFL-CIO/CLC) — ment— 
Richmond, B.C. 
METAL FABRICATING 
Hawker Siddeley Canadian Steelworkers 500 10,000 26,500 Dec. 14 Wages, working conditions— 
Bridge Div., Loc. 2471 = 


Windsor, Ont. 


(AFL-CIO/CLC) 





Sou 
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| 
‘able G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, February 1971, (Preliminary) (Cont.) 











adustry Duration in Starting 
Man-Days Date 
'mployer Major Issues 
Workers Accu- Termination 
“ocation Union Involved Feb. mulated Date Result 
| Trane Co. of Canada, LORIE Ieole, Syl? 230 4,600 4,600 Feb. 1 Not reported— 
_ Toronto, Ont. (Ind.) — 
American Can of Steelworkers 350 3,500 3,500 Feby ts Wages in a master contract— 
Canada Ltd., various locals “= 
_ Three locations, (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
' British Columbia. 
MACHINERY 
Jeffrey Manufacturing Auto Workers 105 2,000 2,000 Feb 2 Wages, fringe benefits— 
Gombid™ oc 3761 GLE) — 


_ La Salle, Qué. 


TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT 





_ Kelsey-Hayes, Auto Workers 750 8,250 8,250 Feb. 5 Wages—66¢ an hr. increase over 3 
Kelsey Wheel Div., Loc. 195 (CLC) Feb. 19 years; shift premiums increased, 
Windsor, Ont. other improved benefits. 
| *Halifax Naval Dockyard, Dockyard Trades 1,700 850 850 Feb. 19 Protesting wage disparity between 
| Halifax, N.S. and Labour Feb. 19 East and West coast workers— 
Council Return of workers. 
Duplate of Canada, Auto Workers 136 140 140 Feb. 26 Alleged dismissal of two employees 
_ Hawkesbury, Ont. Loc. 1661 (CLC) = = 
NON-METALLIC MINERAL 
PRODUCTS 
Crane Canada Ltd., Potters 120 600 17.340 July 14 Wages—Hourly wage increases 
Coquitlam, B.C. Loc. 303 Feb. 8 from 70¢ to $1.15. 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
MISCELLANEOUS 
MANUFACTURING 
Johnson Matthey & CLC—directly 300 15,900 Nov. 16 Plant closure clause—Not re- 
Mallory, chartered Feb. 1 ported 
Etobicoke, Ont. 
Construction 
Lummus Company of Plumbers 244 240 3,890 Janae 2 Dispute over subsistence pay— 
Canada Ltd., Loe, S27) Rebs Return of workers. 
Douglas Point, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Fenco-Engineering, Various unions 200 200 400 Jan. 29 Alleged grievance over sanitation 
Bridgewater, N.S. Feb. 2 facilities—Return of workers fol- 
lowing discussions. 
Constock (Quebec) Ltd., Building and 250 500 500 Heb! Working conditions—Return of 
Sept-Iles, Qué. Woodworkers’ Feb. 3 workers when working conditions 
Federation improved. 
(CNTU) 
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Table G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, February 1971, (Preliminary) (Cont. 


Industry 
Employer 


Location 


Union 


Workers 
Involved Feb. 


Duration in 
Man-Days 





Accu- 


mulated 


Starting 
Date 
Major Issues 
Termination 
Date Result 





Transportation Utilities 





TRANSPORTATION 
W. J. Mowat Ltd., Specialized Parcel 148 2,960 LS 50 Nov. 9 Dismissal of an employee— 
Toronto, London and Delivery & — 
Hamilton, Ont. Handlers Union 
B.C. Hydro & Power Transit Union 1,800 7,200 43,200 Jan. 4 Failure to negotiate a new con- 
Authority, Div. 101-104 elie tract— Wage increase. 
Greater Vancouver and (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Victoria, B.C. 
*CNR and CPR, Railway Employees 280 360 810 Jan. 24 Delay in contract negotiations— 
Various locations, various locals Feb, 4 Return of workers. 
Canada. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Automotive Transport Teamsters 3,500 21,000 21,000 Feb, 19 Failure to agree on new contract 
Labour Relations various locals — — 
Association, (ind.) 
Province-wide, B.C. 
COMMUNICATION 
*Canadian Broadcasting Public Employees 854 2,800 2,800 eben Wages, job security, bilingua! 
Corporation (Rotating), various locals Reba 22 premiums, health insurance con- 
Various locations, Canada. (CLC) tributions—Return of workers. 
POWER, GAS AND WATER 
Consumers Gas Co. Ltd., Chemical Workers 560 8,400 38,080 Nov. 16 Wages, fringe benefits—Wage in- 
Various locations, Loc. 161 Feb: 22 crease over a 38 mo. contract: 
Ontario. (AFL-CIO/CLC) company assumes larger portion 
of medical-hospitalization prem: 
ums. 
Service 
EDUCATION 
Various school boards Various teachers’ 9,000 55,420 64,560 Janwe2S Reclassification— 
(Rotating), union — 
Various locations, Qué. 
Government of Newfoundland a5 4,630 4.630 Reba le Wages— 
Newfoundland Teachers’ — 
Various locations, Nfld. Association 
PERSONAL SERVICES 
Hamilton Hotel Hotel Employees 240 5,760 5,760 Reba! Wages, hours— 


Association, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Loc. 197 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 





354 
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‘able G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, February 1971 (Preliminary) 





‘dustry Duration in Starting 
Man-Days Date 
nployer Major Issues 
Workers Accu- Termination 
ycation Union Involved Feb. mulated Date Result 


aaa 
ublic Administration 


ROVINCIAL 
DMINISTRATION 


Government of Quebec, 


Engineers’ 1,000 2,000 2,000 Feb. 25 
Province-wide, Qué. Federation and 


Service Employees 
Federation (CNTU) 


nace eee eee 


7ederal jurisdiction. 


Security of employment— 
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Table H—Employment Fatalities in Canada During the Fourth Quarter of 1970 
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* Includes: (1) Trapping and hunting. (2) Quarrying and oil wells. (3) Storage, communication, electric power, gas and other utilities. (4) Insuran 
and real estate. (5) Community, business and personal service. (6) Defence. 

+ Includes: (a) Farm workers. (b) Related workers. (c) Trappers and hunters. (d) Quarrymen. (e) Production process workers. (f) Unskilled worke 
(not agricultural, logging, fishing or mining). (g) Communication workers. (h) Technical occupation workers. (i) Recreation workers. 

t Includes: (j) Tools, vehicles, ete. (k) On same level and to different levels. (1) Wrecks, etc. (m) Machinery, vehicles, etc. (n) Contacts, absorption 
ingestions and industrial diseases. (0) Temperature extremes and explosions. (p) Lightning. (q) Strains, hernia, etc. (r) Stepping on objects. ( 
Violence, bites, stings, etc. 

* * Of these totals, 136 fatalities were reported by the various Workmen’s Compensation Boards; details of the remaining 38 were obtained fro 
other sources. 
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Are the mills, factories, smelters, logging 
camps, assembly lines and roreyatpagureadcelal 
sites of Canada fit places to work? Is it 
realistic to expect workers to spend 
nearly half of their waking hours in this 
environment? See: Problem Sharing for 
Harmony and Profit, p. 382; Improving 
Labour Standards, p. 378 and Partnership 
with Management: Absurdity or Neces- 
sity? (Part 2), p. 367. 
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M@ Average weekly wages and salaries in Canada rose 
by 7.1 per cent in 1969 to $117.63 from $109.88 in 1968. 
The year-to-year percentage change was the largest in 
the decade, reports the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
in its Review of Employment and Average Weekly Wages 
and Salaries 1967-69. All industries recorded higher 
average weekly wages and salaries: forestry 9.5 per cent; 
construction 9.5; manufacturing 7.4; trade 7.9; finance, 
insurance and real estate 7.2; mining 7; transportation, 
communication and other utilities 6.8; and service in- 
dustries 6.6. 


During the same period, employment increased by 3.4 
per cent, compared with an increase of only 0.1 per 
cent from 1967 to 1968. Employment increased in all 
sectors except forestry, mining and construction. The 
greatest increase was 8.9 per cent in service industries; 
and the greatest decrease was 2.5 per cent in the forestry 
sector. 





@ Seymour Chalfin is the new U.S. Labour Atta 
to Canada. From 1950 to 1957, Mr. Chalfin was e 
ployed with the U.S. Department of Labour. He ente 
the U.S. foreign service in 1957 and spent most of 
next 10 years in Africa. At the end of 1967, he 
posted to the U.S. Mission to the Organization of E 
nomic Co-operation and Development in Paris as 
bour and manpower advisor. He held this position u 
coming to Canada in 1971. Chalfin replaces Jorme K 
kenon, who has been U.S. Labour Attaché to Cané 
since 1967. 


Seymour Chalfin 








Canada’s first union-sponsored day-care centre for 
> children of working mothers opened in Victoria, B.C. 
April 1. Sponsor of the centre is the Victoria Branch 
the B.C. Government Employees’ Union. The 2,000- 
ember branch donated $4,000 for the operation of the 
antre and for renovation of a building that will have 
ilities for the care of 20 children in the three-to-five 
qe group. 


















fanch president Ken Kent said that electricians, car- 
tnters and other trades members of the BCGEU have 
gnated their time and skills to the renovation job. 
Considerable work was needed to put the old building 
o shape for operation as a day-care centre,” said Mr. 
Jent. 


MacDonald, Director of Social and Community 
ograms for the Canadian Labour Congress in Ottawa, 
sys that one or two union locals in Canada have partic- 
jated in day-care centre projects. “The Victoria Branch 
' the BCGEU is the first to undertake such a project 
Jone,” Mr. MacDonald said. 





lent explained that the centre, providing care from 7:30 
m. to 6 p.m. on weekdays, will operate on a non-profit 
asis. It will be staffed by a supervisor and two assis- 
its. Rates to be charged for use of the centre will 
ary according to parents’ ability to pay. 


nother union acting in this area is The Public Service 
Jliance of Canada, which is conducting a survey of 
s 40,000 members in the National Capital region on 
ae need for day care. In launching the survey, PSAC 
resident Claude Edwards emphasized that the federal 
sovernment, as the largest employer of women in the 
lational Capital region, has a special responsibility for 
sadership in the provision of day-care centres for work- 
ag mothers of pre-school children, and for those families 
vith only one parent. “There are over 18,000 women 
vorking for the federal Government in the National 
Sapital area,” said Mr. Edwards, and “a significant 
yercentage are mothers of pre-school children who are 
vorking to supplement or totally supply the family 
ncome.” 
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@ Accidents are costing Ontario industry $148 million 
annually, reports Robert G. Loftus, General Manager 
of the Industrial Accident Prevention Associations. [APA 
has 52,000 member firms which together employ more 
than one million persons. Of the annual cost, about 
$62.5 million was assessed to member firms of the Asso- 
ciations. During 1970, progress was made in the reduction 
of accident frequency and severity, said Mr. Loftus. Yet 
accident costs continued to rise as a result of the increas- 
ing costs of services, materials and taxes. 


“The prevention of injuries to people is paramount, but 
every incident that interrupts the smooth flow of work 
costs industry much more than we realize,” continued 
Loftus. “The same causal factors that cause injuries also 
cause business interruption. Our Association is commit- 
ted to a ‘total loss control’ program for the 70s. TLC 
involves the recording and control of all factors that 
downgrade the industrial enterprise. This concept em- 
phasizes that injury frequency reflects the degree of 
management effectiveness.” 
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@ Canada received 147,713 immigrants in 1970, a de- 
crease of 13,818 or 8.6 per cent from 1969. “The modest 
reduction in immigration in 1970 reflects our economic 
conditions and indicates the response of immigration 
selection criteria to reduced employment opportunities. 
Strong economic conditions in most of western Europe 
were also a factor in reducing immigration from that 
area,” said Manpower and Immigration Minister Otto 
Lang. 


The 1970 immigration added 77,723 persons to the 
labour force, compared with 84,349 the previous year. 
The remainder, those not destined for the labour force, 
were largely dependants of immigrants or close relatives 
sponsored by individuals already in Canada. Among 
those intending to work in Canada, 22,412 were in the 
professional and technical category and 3,095 in the 
management field. Other intended occupations includ- 
ed: 12,143 clerical; 3,030 commerce and finance; 7,852 
service industries; 22,006 manufacturing and construc- 
tion; and 1,614 labourers. 


By area, Europe and Asia contributed a lower percen- 
tage of the total movement, but there was an increase 
in the percentage of immigrants from the western hemi- 
sphere and Australia. Africa contributed the same per- 
centage as in 1969. 


The two major source countries for immigrants in 1970 
were Great Britain, supplying 26,497 or 17.9 per cent 
of the total, and the United States, supplying 24,424 
or 16.5 per cent. Immigration from Britain declined by 
almost 2 per cent, but from the U.S. it rose by 2.4 per 
cent. Great Britain and the U.S. were followed by Italy 
and Portugal, at 5.7 per cent and 5.3 per cent of total 
immigration. 


@ John Elchyson, Saskatchewan’s Chief Industrial Re- 
lations Officer, died in February, aged 58. Mr. Elchyson 
had been with the Saskatchewan Department of Labour 
for 19 years, first as a labour standards officer, then 
as conciliation officer. In 1961, he became Chief Indus- 
trial Relations Officer. During the period 1936 to 1951, 
he was employed in a variety of positions by the United 
Mine Workers of America. 
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H@ = Ontario’s new Minister of Labour is Gordon Car 
49. He has been a member of the Ontario Legisla) 
since 1963, and he served for four sessions on the Sta 
ing Committee on Labour, Legal and Municipal Bi 
At the time of his appointment as Minister of Lab« 
he was chairman of the Pension Commission of Onta 
A lawyer, Mr. Carton served also as chairman of 
Legislature’s Private Bills Committee and the Se 
Committee on Corporation Law. He replaces Dal 
Bales who has become Minister of Municipal Affairs 





Gordon Carton 
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Veterans’ disability pensions have been increased by 
per cent as of April 1, and war veterans allowances 
ve been increased by 15 per cent. The changes mean 
additional $408 a year for a married pensioner who 
100 per cent disabled, bringing the total to $4,464 
bear. The maximum allowance for a married veteran 
(l go to $201 a month, up $26. 

| 


| 


le changes were part of a new veterans pensions bill, 
yen first reading by the House of Commons in March. 
je Bill grants special pension status to former prisoners 
war of the Japanese, most of whom were captured 
ong Kong in 1941. The bill provides for an incapac- 
allowance of between $800 and $2,400 for these 
sioners. Pensions under the Civilian War Pensions 
Allowances Act are being increased also to bring 
m in line with the increases in veterans pensions. 























Paul Goulet, a former director of the [LO Branch 
w the International Labour Affairs Branch) of the 
@nada Department of Labour, died suddenly in Mon- 
al on March 16 at the age of 75. He was head of 
Branch from 1946 until his retirement in December 
63. Four years after joining the Public Service of 
nada as associate director of National Selective Ser- 
ein April 1942, he became an assistant to the Deputy 
inister of Labour, and dealt with matters concerning 
e International Labour Organization. 


r. Goulet attended his first ILO meeting in April 1946 
advisor to the government delegates to the American 
egional Conference in Mexico City, and a month later, 
substitute government delegate, he attended his first 
overning Body meeting in Montreal. He participated 
many more conferences, usually in the capacity of 
vernment delegate, until 1961. 


uring his tenure, Canada’s participation in the work 
the ILO was stepped up, and the Branch achieved 
-operative relationships with many labour and em- 
loyer organizations and with the provincial Depart- 
rents of Labour. Mr. Goulet believed whole-heartedly 
1 the aims and purposes of the ILO, and he lost no 
pportunity to promote understanding and support of 
$ programs. 
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The following tribute to Paul Goulet was received from 
George V. Haythorne, Commissioner, Prices and In- 
comes Commission, who was Deputy Minister of the 
Department between 1961 and 1969: 


Those present and past members of the Canada Depart- 
ment of Labour who knew Paul Goulet were deeply 
saddened to learn of his death on March 16. For many 
of us in the Department it meant the loss of a long-time 
friend and valued colleague. 


My first association with Paul Goulet goes back to the 
early 40s, when we worked together in the difficult and 
demanding years of National Selective Service. Later 
we came to have an even closer relationship in the senior 
councils both of the Department of Labour and of the 
International Labour Organization. 


Through his quiet, modest and consistent manner he 
established a permanent place in the hearts and minds 
of all who were privileged to know him. Both inside 
and outside the Department he made a substantial 
contribution in building mutual appreciation and un- 
derstanding among French- and English-speaking Can- 
adians—a contribution that occurred at an important 
stage of our country’s development. 


There was never anything small or petty about Paul 
Goulet’s outlook. He was a gentleman in the finest 
meaning of the word, with a deep sensitivity toward 
people and a readiness always to understand their situ- 
ations. These qualities and his many contributions over 
the years made him one of the most highly respected 
members of the Department of Labour and of the Can- 
adian Government service. 


@ Three of four major U.S. railway unions have signed 
agreements with railway companies after protracted ne- 
gotiations and an 18-hour strike. An emergency resolu- 
tion passed by the U.S. Congress ended the strike in 
December 1970 and granted an immediate pay raise 
of 13.5 per cent. Since December, the Brotherhood of 
Maintenance of Way Employees, the Hotel and Restau- 
rant Employees’ and Bartenders’ International Union, 
and the Brotherhood of Railway, Airline and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employ- 
ees have signed agreements providing wage increases 
of 43.6 per cent over 42 months. The United Transpor- 
tation Union is the lone holdout. 
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_ Labour relations 
around the world 





@ A workforce of 100,000,000 in the United States by 
1980 has been predicted by the U.S. Department of 
Labour in a study of U.S. manpower. The Department 
prepares such a study every 10 years. Whereas the 
largest growth in the labour force during the 60s was 
among those aged 16-24, the biggest increase in the 70s 
will be in the 25-34 age group. The number of Blacks 
entering the labour force in the 16-24 age group will 
increase during the 70s by 43 per cent. 


The proportion of women in the workforce will continue 
to rise, the study predicts, with married women account- 
ing for the major share of the increase. By 1980, the 
number of women at work, 37,000,000, will be double 
the 1950 figure of 18,000,000. 


White-collar workers will outnumber blue-collar workers 
by more than 50 per cent in 1980 with 31,000,000 blue- 
collar workers—up from 29,000,000 in 1970—and 
50,000,000 white-collar workers—up from 38,000,000 in 
1970. The number of workers in service occupations will 
increase to about 12,000,000 in 1980 from 10,000,000 
in 1970. The number of farm workers will continue to 
decline. 


Although the number of professional and technical 
workers will increase by about 50 per cent by 1980, 
the number of new teachers needed will be less than 
in the 60s. By 1980, for the first time, there will be as 
many professional and technical workers as blue-collar 
workers. And service occupations will rank second only 
to professionals, with a growth of 45 per cent. By 1980, 
the survey says, service-producing industries will employ 
twice as many workers as goods-producing industries. 


@ Britain’s new industrial relations bill was passed by 
Parliament on March 24 (LG, Feb., p. 82). The last 
clause of the bill passed after 22 hours of continuous 
sitting by Parliament. The new law outlaws wildcat 
strikes, and calls for secret ballots in serious disputes, 
and a 60-day, cooling-off period in official strikes affect- 
ing the national interest. 
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@ Norway is considering changes in paid holiday le’ 
that could mean an almost Utopian existence for 
country’s workers. A priest, a lawyer, and a doctor, C 
Bjercke, who is also Secretary General of the Norweg 
Medical Association, were asked by Norway’s Acadeé 
ics’ Union and the Civil Servants’ National Associat, 
to form a committee that would investigate the grad 
of the duration of holidays according to age, length 
service, responsibility and type of work. 






The committee touched on the question of the five-c 
week also, to see whether it represented an appropri 
distribution of work and leisure. It cited a Germ 
Scientist, Prof. A. Hittmair of Innsbruck, who has stat 
that, ‘““Medically viewed, the five-day week is meaningle 
even absurd. It is injurious to health.” 


Says Dr. Bjercke, Committee Chairman: “Our comm 
tee has not taken any stand with regard to this clai 
We have thrown light on various aspects of the probl 
and drawn attention to the fact that scientists who he 
studied the problem maintain that it may be corr 
to renounce free Saturdays in favour of longer, conti 
ous holidays several times a year.” The standard va 
tion in Norway is already four weeks, fixed by law. T 
committee recommended five weeks for people reachi 
the age of 40, six weeks for those of 50, and seven we 
for 60-year-olds. 


The study said that the scramble to get out of to 
on weekend jaunts and to get back again tends to mé 
a weekend as strenuous as work. “In a weekend peo 
don’t get the relaxation they need,” says Byercke. “T 
rush to use leisure hours produces a stress situation | 
the rest of the week.” He believes also that shift we 
disturbs the body’s daily rhythm. The study sugge 
that shift workers should get longer vacations, regard] 
of age. 


Bjercke points out that the committee is aware that 
proposals present practical difficulties, because prod 
tion and business have to keep running. But he sugge 
that it now is easier to spread vacations over the wh 
year. Cheap air travel enables people to take win 
trips to the south, thus releasing them from the tra 
tional pattern of May-to-September vacations. 


The five-day week is universal in Austria, East and W 
Germany, Sweden, Finland, Britain, Denmark, the $ 
viet Union and Yugoslavia. Whether or not Norw 
will adopt the committee’s findings is still not kno 
But, according to Bjercke, the committee has “brok 
new ground and softened up the flexible holiday patte 
which, in general, marks the conditions in Norv 
today.” 
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j An international conference, based on the theme of 
‘ends in industrial and labour relations” will be held 
na Aviv, Israel, from January 9-14, 1972. The confer- 
be is inviting the submission of papers on any of the 
(lowing themes: new directions for collective bargain- 
y; preventing and resolving industrial disputes; man- 
\wer problems and adjustments in industrial societies; 
» changing labour force; and innovations in industrial 
ations theories and the teaching of industrial rela- 
ns. An abstract should be sent as soon as possible 
id the finished paper by 31 August 1971—in English 
id not longer than 3,500 words. 

ie conference is being sponsored by the Israel Institute 
‘Industrial and Labour Relations, the Israel Industrial 
slations Research Association, and special committees 
the United States and Europe. The conference will 
tve also as an Official regional meeting of the Interna- 
mal Industrial Relations Association. Additional in- 
rmation is available from: International Conference 
1 Trends in Industrial and Labour Relations, 23 Rav 
miel St., P.O. Box 21006, Tel Aviv, Israel. 


An emergency bill banning strikes and lockouts for 
weeks was passed by the Parliament of Sweden in 
larch. The bill was passed to deal with Sweden’s big- 
‘st labour conflict since World War II. The problem 
>gan when 2,500 employees, most of whom are em- 
oyed by local government and social welfare agencies, 
ent on strike in February for higher pay. They were 
ined four days later by another 4,000 government 
nployees, including 600 train controllers, bringing a 
alt to rail service. Local Governments began locking 
it employees, and the unions retaliated by extending 
ie strikes. Then the Swedish Government locked out 
),500 public servants, including 25,000 teachers, and 
ireatened to lock out military officers. The emergency 
leasure is designed to give the Government and public 
srvice negotiators time to reach a settlement. 








| An agreement considered “historic” by United States 
onstruction unions and industrial contractors will re- 
rm nation-wide work rules as part of an effort to curb 
sing costs in the construction industry. 


igned on March 2, the agreement between 17 building 
nd construction unions and the National Constructors’ 
ssociation would, among other things, eliminate “ex- 
essive” overtime pay to construction workers; prohibit 
satherbedding, standby crews and work slow-downs; 
llow contractors to hire non-union labour when union 
jorkers are unavailable; and permit construction 
jorkers to use all tools of their trade without restriction. 
soth sides said the agreement would improve efficiency 
nd cut costs in the construction industry. The reform 
greement, however, carries no penalty for non-com- 
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pliance. In the construction trades, local unions have 
considerable independence from their national head- 
quarters, and it will be up to each union to persuade 
its locals and rank and file to adhere to the rules. 


Charles L. Pillard, President of the International Broth- 
erhood of Electrical Workers, and spokesman for the 
unions, said that the new rules would not “solve all 
problems or create a Utopia,” but that they would set 
a precedent and help improve efficiency in the industry. 
From the union’s point of view, he added, the rules 
would help organize workers now outside the labour 
movement by making union-shop contractors more 
competitive, and could help reduce many of the on-site 
disputes that sometimes turn construction projects in 
the United States “into a nightmare of snail’s-pace pro- 
gress and soaring costs.” 


@ Seasonal workers from the Caribbean will be coming 
to Canada to assist Ontario farmers in the growing, 
harvesting and canning of the 1971 fruit and vegetable 
crops. The program, conducted in co-operation with the 
governments of Jamaica, Trinidad and Tobago, and 
Barbados, has been in effect since 1966 to overcome 
shortages of Canadian workers during peak periods. 


Manpower and Immigration Minister Otto Lang said 
that careful consideration was given to the effect of the 
program on the demand for Canadian labour. “The 
program is intended to supplement the available supply 
of Canadian workers during peak harvest periods, and 
not to replace Canadian workers,” explained Mr. Lang. 
“Canadian students, who form a considerable part of 
the Ontario harvest workforce, return to schools and 
universities just as harvest activities are on the upswing 
in September.” Without the help of Caribbean workers, 
late maturing crops can be harvested only with consid- 
erable difficulty. 


Last summer a total of 1,279 Caribbeans were employed 
in Ontario, five per cent of the total number of workers 
placed by Canada Manpower Centres in the Ontario 
harvest. 


@ Five U.S. postal unions have signed a merger pact. 
The merger is subject to a membership referendum later 
this year. If ratified, the merger would heal a 13-year 
rift between the AFL-CIO’s United Federation of Postal 
Clerks and the National Postal Union. The other three 
unions involved are all AFL-CIO affiliates: the Post 
Office and General Service Maintenance Employees, the 
Post Office Motor Vehicle Employees, and the Special 
Delivery Messengers. All hold nation-wide bargaining 
rights for their crafts. 
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50 years ago 





Phe Canadian Manufacturers’ Association celebrated its 
jubilee convention; Canadian homemakers were renting 
houses for less than $23 a month; Calgary waiters were 
making $23 a week; and the iron and building trades 
in New South Wales were pushing for a 44-hour week. 


@ The Canadian Manufacturers’ Association held its 
50th annual convention in Québee City from June 7-9, 
1921. The president, J.S. McKinnon of Toronto, referred 
to the strides made by Canadian industries during the 
half century of the Association’s existence. The per 
capita production of manufactured goods had increased 
from $71 in 1881 to $360 in 1917. Mr. McKinnon said 
that a great industrial system had been built up 1 
Canada, employing about 700,000 people, who with 
their dependants constituted a total of 2,000,000 people 
directly dependent for their living on manufacturing. 


At first confined mostly to Montreal, Toronto and H) 
milton, membership in the Association at the time 

the conference was drawn from all parts of Canad| 
with a marked increase from the four western province 


The president referred to “recent legislation” regardir 
the reduction of hours, the fixing of minimum wage 
workmen’s compensation and other social measures, an 
claimed that “the effect of this legislation is to decreas 
the amount of work done by each ‘individual, to increas 
the cost of finished products to consumers, and to dive 
money from capital investment, which would in tim 
increase production and promote employment.” 





These measures meant well, he believed, but did ne 
take sufficient account of practical economic laws—th 
fact that the consuming public would have to pay mor 
for the articles they bought. “Our law makers shoul 
relax their efforts,” the president asserted. “In additio 
to the Dominion, provincial and municipal goverr 
ments, there are numerous commissions and boards, a 
busily engaged in passing laws, restrictions and regule 
tions.” The investment of capital should be encouragec 
he continued. During the past few years, taxation ha 
been specially heavy on manufacturing and busine: 
interests. The lesson of the past few years was that “th 
public is master of us all; employers and employe 
are partners in production; consequently “profits, wage 
benefits and all other factors entering into the cost ¢ 
production are subject to the desire and will of th 
buyers and must be determined accordingly ... Wage 
cost of distribution, including transportation, interest 0 
money and similar factors must bear a relationship t 
the cost of production and the selling price of good 
and this relationship is sooner or later determined b 

. the public.” The prevalence of unemployment durin 
the winter of 1921 was attributed to “the restriction ¢ 
export markets, due to exchange conditions, to the di 
inclination of our buyers to purchase in a falling marke 
to the unnecessarily large importations of goods fro1 
other countries which could have been made in Canad. 
and to the evil effects of propaganda, creating labot 
unrest which in turn hampered the working of produ 
tive machinery.” 


The Industrial Relations Committee of the Associatic 
decided on the following course of action with respe 
to the resolutions passed in the International Labot 
Conference held at Washington in November 1919: 1 
oppose vigorously any legislation giving effect to: (a) a 
8-hour day and 48-hour week, (b) unemployment insu 
ance, and (c) the entire suppression of private emplo' 
ment agencies; and to endorse: (a) the prohibition « 
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aployment of women six weeks before and six weeks 
er childbirth, (b) all reasonable restriction of night 
ork for women, and (c) the reservation of the execution 
public works for periods of unemployment. 


| 

he committee reported that, after studying the experi- 
ice of other countries in regard to unemployment 
surance, it found that the various schemes involved 
“sreat danger of doing more harm than good.” The 
mmittee favoured a centralized system of employment 
yencies under Government control, but not to the 
«clusion of private employment agencies. 


oncerning the problems of employment and industrial 
iseases, the federal Government believed that it al- 
»ady had sufficient powers under the Immigration Act 
nd Department of Health Act to give effect to all the 
Vashington Conventions with the exception of the one 
slated to unemployment insurance, and an investiga- 
‘on was then being conducted by the Department of 
abour into systems of unemployment insurance and 
ld age pensions. 


tegarding the number of work hours and conditions 
f labour, the CMA committee found that “while many 
f the provinces already have legislation in line with 
ome of the less important conventions, such as night 
york for women and fixing the age for the employment 
yf children in industry at fourteen, no province has 
yassed any 8-hour-day law.” It was true, the report said, 
hat 8-hour-day bills had been introduced in several of 
he legislatures, including Ontario and Manitoba, but 
hey were not Government measures and not seriously 
sressed. The committee, however, had issued a strong 
sircular pointing out the folly of passing such legislation. 
The only country, the report stated, that had ratified 
all the conventions of the Washington Conference was 
Greece. As far as the most important of the conventions 
were concerned—namely, the 8-hour day and 48-hour 
week—the only countries that had made much progress 
were Great Britain, France, Denmark, Switzerland and 
Holland, the committee said. The experience in France 
and Denmark had been that the falling-off in production 
had been in almost exact ratio to the reduction in hours. 





The committee strongly condemned the allegations 
made by many labour leaders and others “at the begin- 
ning of the season of serious depression and unemploy- 
ment that the depression was being deliberately engin- 
eered by employers in order to be able to dismiss their 
employees and rehire them at lower rates of pay.” 


As the depression grew worse the committee said, “the 
falsehood of this accusation became so apparent that 
it was to some extent dropped, but it has never been 
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formally retracted, and there is no doubt that it has 
done great mischief in the way of stirring up discontent 
and bitterness.” 


@ The average rent in Canada in May 1921 was $22.84 
a month for a six-room house with modern conveniences 
in a good locality. Two thirds or about 65 per cent of 
the total income of an average family of five would 
go toward food, fuel, light and rent. Sirloin steak could 
be had for as little as 35¢ a Ib., eggs were 36¢ a dozen, 
butter 51¢ a lb., six quarts of milk 86¢, 4 lbs. of granu- 
lated sugar 50¢, 10 lbs. of flour 64¢, and tea and coffee 
56¢ a lb. The average cost of fuel and lighting for the 
month of May was $3.81. 


@ Waiters and waitresses on Calgary counters received 
$23 a week minimum wages in June 1921. If they waited 
on tables, but did not collect the checks, they were paid 
$16.50; if they collected checks, they were paid $15.50 
a week. They worked six days a week, eight and one 
half shifts, and could take 30 minutes on their employ- 
er’s time for a meal. 


™@ The demands of labour unons in the iron and building 
trades for a 44-hour week were causing industrial unrest 
in a county of New South Wales, according to the Presi- 
dent of the New South Wales Board of Trade. He was 
appointed a Royal Commission to inquire into the ad- 
visability of adopting a 44-hour week in these industries, 
and into the probable effects it might have on the indus- 
tries concerned. 


In his report, the Commissioner discussed the world 
movement for the reduction of hours, and enumerated 
the trades in Australia in which the working hours had 
“in recent years” been reduced below 48. He suggested 
in his recommendations: that the working hours in the 
building trades be reduced to 44 a week, with five days 
of eight hours each, and four hours on Saturdays: that 
when building mechanics were employed in industries 
operating on a continuous basis, the ordinary hours of 
the industry should be worked: and that the hours of 
stonemasons working under cover should be reduced 
to 40 a week. 


The Commissioner believed also that employees in the 
iron trades were entitled to a reduction of working hours 
to 44 a week, but that the change should not become 
operative for a period of six months. He considered that 
“the immediate adoption of a shorter working week 
would cause serious public mischief,” but that if em- 
ployers were given a reasonable time to complete exist- 
ing contracts and to re-organize their plants and meth- 
ods, the change could be effected without dire results. 
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The Best of The Canadian Personnel Journal by J.R. 
Perigoe and T.F. Hercus; The Canadian Personnel and 
Industrial Relations Journal, Toronto; 325 pages; $5. 


The Canadian Personnel and Industrial Relations Jour- 
nal has just recently celebrated its 16th anniversary. To 
mark the occasion, Editor J. Rae Perigoe, who founded 
the Journal in 1954, has compiled and edited, with the 
help of Associate Professor Terry F. Hercus, University 
of Manitoba, selections of readings from the Journal 
and the Canadian Training Digest for the period 1955 
to 1970. The book is divided into 11 sections, the last 
of which features articles in French only. 


Labour Gazette readers will find Section VII on Labour 
Relations of particular interest. Some of the topics co- 
vered are: collective bargaining in the public service 
and its effect on the private sector; new frontiers in 
white-collar unionism, labour-management relations in 
the next decade; and the insensitivity of the unions to 
the real needs of members. Additional articles deal with 
strikes, picketing and the enforcement of labour laws, 
preparation for arbitration, and the so-called “sound 
barrier” that exists between management and labour. 


Sections V and VI concern wage and salary, safety and 
health. Other sections deal with manpower planning and 
the behavioral sciences, as well as other topics of interest 
to personnel management. All contributions were se- 
lected for high readability and fresh, provocative ap- 
proach. The entire Journal, 1954 to the present, is avail- 
able on microfilm from the publisher, Suite 616, 74 
Victoria Street, Toronto 1. 


The Story of the Savannah, An Episode in Maritime 
Labor-Management Relations, by David Kuechle, 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass. Distributed 
in Canada by Saunders of Toronto Ltd. 313 pages; $10. 
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The story of the “Savannah” is centred around the U, 
government-owned “NS Savannah,” built as a joi 
project of the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission and tl 
Maritime Administration to demonstrate the peacef 
uses of atomic energy and to provide information ¢ 
the economic feasibility of a nuclear-powered merchai 
fleet for the United States. The Savannah story wi 
originally researched by Mr. Kuechle, an Associate Pré 
fessor of Industrial Relations at the University of Wes 
ern Ontario, as a thesis toward a doctorate at Harvar 
University’s Graduate School of Business Administré 
tion. 


igs Cle. lo 


The structure of bargaining in the maritime industry he he! 
proved a challenging topic for many experts in th 
labour-management field, but until the “Savannah, 
there was no opportunity for an in-depth microcosmi 
study in which the myriad of problems could be brough 
into sharp focus. The book describes in detail the expe 
riences surrounding the “Savannah’—still the only shy 
of her kind—from conception until early 1969, when sh 
was operating as a merchant carrier for American Ex 
port Isbrandtsen Lines. 


As a government ship, the “Savannah” operated unde 
general agency agreements with private steamship com 
panies, and data from her operation provided considet 
able evidence that the competitive status of the declinin 
U.S. merchant marine could be improved through nu 
clear power. The ship proved perfectly seaworthy an 
mechanically excellent, but even before her first sea tria 
the “Savannah” faced many problems. There was poo 
planning from the moment designers put their pencil 
to paper. Apparently the planners overlooked the fac 
that no ship, regardless of her abundance of automate 
equipment, can operate unless her crew members wan 
her to. 


The book portrays the traditional rivalries among gov 
ernment bureaus, unions, and employer groups—ai 
ineffectiveness of communication and an unwillingnes 
to search out common goals. High-lighted also is th 
issue of the Government’s role in collective bargaining 
where the industry support derives in part from th 
public treasury. Prof. Kuechle makes no claim that hi 
study provides solutions to the historic problems tha 
are portrayed dramatically in this episode. The book 
however, will prove a valuable reference for labou1 
management, government, and interested scholars, a 
the search for solutions continues. 
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\ prominent group that can be singled out as having 
ts share of industrial democracy critics is the academic 
ommunity, complete with its labour and industrial rela- 
ions experts, and its “professors of industry.” They have 
sjlown hot and cold toward the concept for many years, 
ind have generally ended up labelling it as an interest- 
ng sociological experiment and letting it go at that. 


Some have been more specific in their criticisms, how- 
ver, and one can read comments from people like Prof. 
Frederick Herzberg, an American behavioural psychol- 
ygist, who claims that salary, hours and working condi- 
ions are mere “hygiene” and have little to do with 
otivation. He separates job enrichment from partic- 
pative management or industrial democracy, and states 
hat, although these conditions may provide limited 
benefits, they are essentially concerned with changing 
behaviour by changing attitudes. “But attitudes don’t 
hange behaviour; behaviour changes attitudes,” says 
rof. Herzberg. To each his own, I say to Herzberg. 
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absurdity or necessity? 


Many of the academics who pass judgment on industrial 
democracy seem to be obsessed with the need to hang 
a political motivation label on the concept. Ian Clegg, 
Editor of a series of pamphlets titled “Perspectives on 
Work, Welfare and Society,” published in Britain, and 
also author of a book, A New Approach to Industrial 
Democracy, states that “participation in management 
is the latest and most successful attempt to wean workers 
away from socialism.” Having suggested by this state- 
ment that all workers are firmly in the grip of the demon 
socialists, he goes on to say that “Worker’s participation 
in management cannot achieve any real gains in capi- 
talist society.” One wonders who is doing the “success- 
ful” wooing of the workers toward the concept if they 
cannot achieve any gains from it in our capitalistic 
society. The capitalists? 


Mr. Clegg ends his treatise with the words: “I have 
rather pessimistically outlined the possibilities of 
workers’ control of self-management as a millenarian 
stage in the process of the socialist transformation of 
society; but the discussion is not closed, and it is certain 
that some similar form of relation between man and 
his work will exist in future socialist societies.” 





Rather than let Clegg have the last word, I am again 
moved to wonder why anyone would want to label a 
simple desire on the part of the workforce to improve 
the conditions under which it works as “a millenarian 
stage in the process of the socialist transformation of 
society.” Nonsense. Ninety per cent of the working men 
and women in this country wouldn’t know what a “social- 
ist transformation of society” was if you hit them on 
the head with it. What’s more, they couldn’t care less. 


We have also the comments of another member of the 
academic community—William Gomberg, Professor of 
Industry at the University of Pennsylvania—presented 
in a paper to the Industrial Relations Centre of McGill 
University in November 1970. Prof. Gomberg titled his 
presentation, “The trouble with democratic manage- 
ment.” In it he remarks that democracy “is among the 
misused words in our vocabulary,” and he goes on to 
conclude that the main trouble with democratic man- 
agement is that it is just too darned democratic! He 
states further: “Many university business schools are 
sources of serious confusion in their dissemination of 
the most fashionable current cliché in discussions about 
the changing nature of management—that it must be- 
come democratic or perish. Democratic management of 
industry has become the most modish philosophy shared 
by the avant-garde students of the American industrial 
enterprise.” At least Professor Gomberg has not called 
it a socialist plot. 


The good professor came on very strong in his presenta- 
tion, and left no doubt that he is indeed occupying the 
chair of “industry” at the University of Pennsylvania. 
The nub of his remarks would seem to be that he who 
controls the finances also controls the democracy. He 
went on to point out that, as long as management at 
the centre controls the computor, it also controls the 
democracy—without “any nonsense about participative 
decision making at the grass roots.” 


Citing the late Studebaker company as a horrifying 
example of what can happen if management pays too 
much attention to being a good industrial citizen and 
not enough to selling their product, Gomberg offers the 
thought that it would be a foolish worker or middle- 
management executive who would prefer the Stude- 
baker-type democracy to General Motors authori- 
tarianism over a long-term period. He suggests also that 
companies like GM could be kept in line by an aggres- 
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sive, independent union. An international conglome) 
ation like General Motors cannot be kept in line t 
government, let alone an aggressive, or an independe; 
union. The Government of the Province of Québec h; 
not yet been able to convince the Detroit automobi 
makers that there is the slightest necessity for them } 
institute French as a working language in the GM play 
at St. Thérése. 











The belief that employees can and should participat 
meaningfully in the organization in which they are en 
ployed is being increasingly accepted, and many in th 
academic community hail the move as being a necessar 
forward step toward the re-establishment of human value 
in our society. Prof. Donald Wood of Queen’s Univers 
ty is one who sees a future for democratic participatio 
between management and labour. Prof. Wood has sai 
that, although there is much suspicion and fear on bot 
sides that such involvement will be misused, there : 
a definite need for such participation, and he calls fe 
more and bolder experimentation by management an 
labour. 
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ve years ago Mr. Justice Freedman made what were 
sidered by many to be crucial recommendations in 
area of industrial democracy in his report to the 
eral Government (LG 1966, p. 4). Among these was 
> proposal that the residual management rights the- 
y be discarded from the arbitration process. He made 
er recommendations that many consider vital 
we are to arrive at some reasonable harmony between 
ganized labour and management in this country. Yet 
ree successive federal Ministers of Labour have chosen 
,ignore his comments. Promises of early implementa- 
m of Mr. Justice Freedman’s recommendations have 
,en made and broken many times, while the report gath- 
dust—no doubt at the bottom of someone’s in-basket. 


ae final group of identifiable critics of industrial dem- 
sracy can be found among some elements of organized 
bour. Their criticism, like that of all the others, is based 
a sincere convictions, and must be examined in that 
pht. 


he major criticism from labour seems to stem from 
1e question of how the concept of industrial democracy 
ill fit in with long-established union procedures and 
thorities in the workplace. In many cases, labour has 
chieved these hard-won procedures and authorities only 
ig many years of bargaining and struggle; they are 
ot about to be surrendered for a “mess of pottage.” 
Aany unionists believe also that some managements 
vould encourage industrial democracy or participation 
an attempt to reduce the power of the union on the 


b. 








t is probably fair to say that labour is split between 
ose who advocate participation and those who think 
at workers—and more particularly unions—should not 
et deeply involved with management in case they be- 
me inhibited in their activities as unionists. 


owerful unions, in the United States in particular, insist 
hat they must remain independent of both government 
ind management. Participation in management is seen 
4s undermining the principle of countervailing power 
oy replacing bargaining between two free agents with 
something that could be detrimental to the power posi- 
‘ion of the union. 
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More recently, in Europe, industrial democracy is cre- 
ating problems in those countries where the practice 1s 
already in force, as well as in those where it is not. 
Most of the trouble stems from the introduction of the 
European Common Market system. Some unions are 
attempting to impose the participation concept on the 
Common Market Commission as a model for all Europe- 
an industry to follow. They are being opposed by a 
number of large, politically radical European unions, 
located primarily in France and Italy. These unions wish 
to continue their struggle for the equal rights of workers 
by militant means. They believe that equal rights can 
be achieved only on the other side of the capitalistic 
system. For this reason they reject every form of co-de- 
termination or participation within the existing order 
of society. Many in their ranks believe that participation 
tends to disguise the social conflict between labour and 
private capital and betray working-class interests—and 
therefore that it would be detrimental to labour if the 
principles of industrial democracy were included in the 
economic and social laws being drawn up to govern 
all Common Market countries. 


Those among organized labour who support industrial 
democracy are eager to use it as a tool to further their 
aims, and are embracing the concept as an extension 
or continuing part of the collective bargaining system. 
It is safe to say that the industrial democracy concept 
has come to be identified by many in labour as one of 
the possible achievements of collective bargaining. This 
identification is based on the long-held belief that collec- 
tive bargaining has been the surest way to industrial 
democracy, and that worker participation in the enter- 
prise has been best served by this method. 


What little participation workers have had in manage- 
ment in North America has been achieved almost 
exclusively, up to now, through collective agreements 
and their application and interpretation, rather than by 
way of labour representation in management itself. Or- 
ganized labour is convinced that by this route and no 
other is it possible to introduce an element of democracy 
into the government of industry. The fact remains, how- 
ever, that in the whole labour-management relationship 
in Canada, nowhere does labour have a real “say” in 
the introduction of new technology and work practices 
in industry. Some observers insist that it is this particular 
residual management right that is causing much of 
Canada’s current labour unrest in these times of massive 
layoffs caused by technological change. In their present 
form, the collective agreements negotiated by labour 
today do not and cannot deal with these problems. 
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For industrial democracy to work properly in our free 
enterprise, capitalistic system, we require absolute free- 
dom of the parties to the collective bargaining process, 
and we cannot tolerate dictatorship by employers, em- 
ployees or unions. Continual conflict may be inevitable 
unless all parties concentrate on the most important 
issue: the needs of the workforce itself—the needs of 
workers who not only run the factories and produce 
the profits, but who also pay their dues to unions in 
return for protection of their interests and rights and 
the provision of services. If employees want more mean- 
ingful participation in their workplace, accommodation 
will have to be made by both organized labour and 
management in order to provide it. 


At this point we should ask ourselves, Why has the 
philosophy of participation and democratization per- 
sisted despite rejection by academics, businessmen, a 
gallery of politicians, and even some segments of organ- 
ized labour? Part of the answer lies in the fact of histori- 
cal precedent—that the force of an idea whose time 
has come is irresistible. In the minds of many, the time 
has come for industrial democracy. For, in spite of all 
its detractors, the concepts, the ideas, and the philosophy 
it expounds are alive and growing. 


There are other reasons for the current resurgence of 
interest in industrial democracy, reasons that are buried 
deep in the vitals of our way of life. Some elements 
of government are welcoming the participation concept 
because they see it as a way to promote economic stabil- 
ity through the reduction or removal of labour problems. 
Government has come to regard industrial strife as a 
potential focal point of social conflict, and that conflict 
as a possible threat to government’s role as guard- 
ian of the national interest. 


Official encouragement of participatory or industrial 
democracy might enable governments to buy long-term 
industrial peace without surrendering freedom of action. 
We must also remember the suggestion of Mr. Clegg 
that permitting participation in management is but the 
latest attempt to wean workers away from socialism. 
A political statement, but one that would no doubt be 
considered relevant in government circles. 


All governments are aware that the big losers in labour 
strife are not just the two parties immediately involved, 
but the general public as well. By encouraging the adop- 
tion of participation plans to prevent breakdowns in 
communication at critical periods of negotiation between 
labour and management, governments may thereby pre- 
vent mere problems from building into social confronta- 
tions. 
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lightened business management is interested in mak- 

g optimum use of its manpower resources, and it 
erefore finds at least the idea of participation accept- 
le. To many in industry it has become evident that 
luable human resources are being wasted by tradi- 
nal methods of operation. Such waste would not be 
lerated if the commodities being abused were raw 
aterials. Labour is more expensive today than ever 
fore in history, and as a high-cost item it deserves 
be used as efficiently as possible. Any waste of human 
sources is costly, and many managements are awaken- 
g to the fact that there may be ways to reclaim this 
astage much as they reclaim other resource material. 


here are other reasons why some managers in industry 
re interested in employee participation. No doubt some 
ee it as a means to beat the unions at their own game 
xy making work practices more attractive, so that unions 
1ave less of a collective hook to hang their hats on. 
There is also the factor of management’s concern to 
educe industrial agitation to a minimum in order to 
rotect their positions as profit makers. Statistics have 
shown that production increases are equated to worker- 
satisfaction increases, and this factor, plus qualitative 
ne other product improvements directly connected with 
industrial democracy, would no doubt add an attractive- 
jess to the concept for most far-sighted businessmen. 





Those among labour who support industrial democracy 
do so for a number of reasons. Some no doubt embrace 
he concept because they are anxious to maintain their 
place in the power structure; they may fear that they 

ould be excluded from participation if management 
got between them and their membership at the plant 
‘level. 








This would not be the case for the majority who support 
the concept. They support it because they are sincerely 
motivated to provide something beyond straight eco- 
‘nomic gains for their membership, and they are simply 
Be ponding to the demands of a labour force that is 
‘becoming increasingly dissatisfied with its place in the 
‘industrial structure. Most people realize that it has tra- 
‘ditionally been labour’s role to provide leadership for 
| any reform of conditions in the workplace. 


| 
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For others in organized labour, it has been frustrating 
to realize that, under the present system, strikes, agita- 
tion and, on rare occasions, political action are the only 
tools by which they are able to promote their own 
interests. Industrial democracy has demonstrated to 
many in labour’s ranks that there is another way. 


Forward-looking labour leaders recognize that today’s 
average union member is better educated and more 
conscious of his social and economic development than 
were the members of a generation ago. Statistics indicate 
that the level of education of those entering the work- 
force has risen sharply in Canada since 1966, and that 
it will probably continue to do so. Wages will likely 
continue to be No. 1 on the shopping list of labour for 
some time to come, but union members are now much 
more aware of the economic and technological develop- 
ments affecting their jobs, and they are becoming less 
and less willing to accept their working role without 
question. This is further proof of the need for industrial 
democracy to occupy a place of increasing importance 
in future negotiations with management. 


Expectations among the working public are higher today 
than ever before, and everyone is convinced of the 
necessity for improving the quality of his or her life. 
This is another key reason for the renewed interest in 
industrial democracy. It has taken labour many years 
to establish the democratic rights that give them the 
freedom to form unions, elect their own officials, bargain 
collectively, and maintain the right to withhold their 
services. If these rights are to continue as meaningful 
tools for the working population, then perhaps industrial 
democracy is the only logical step for labour to take. 
If changes are not made, the tremendous social disrup- 
tion that technological change is causing will continue 
to erode the institutions of both labour and manage- 
ment. 


Much has been said and written about the wonders of 
automation and the benefits that it brings. As a con- 
sumer oriented society, we are continually programmed 
by the advertising industry to want more. The terms 
“newer” “better” and “faster” have been judiciously 
applied to convince us that planned obsolescence is 
necessary. We are urged to strive continually for next 
year’s model, rather than be content with what we have. 
Man has consequently been brainwashed into accepting 
the acquisition of things as the answer to most of his 
problems. 
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Prof. Robert McCracken of the University of California 
at Los Angeles has stated that man himself may become 
obsolete. Prof. McCracken claims that the volume of 
information and the extent of its potential application 
have burgeoned so enormously that the human brain 
can no longer accommodate them. “We are already 
beginning to take a back seat to the big computer,” 
he says. “Someday machines will treat us as pets.” 
Perhaps McCracken was overstating his case; but a 
worker who has just lost his job to a computer would 
not think so. 


The new technology has created prosperity for those 
in the workforce who have been able to find accommo- 
dation in it, but for those who have not, it has changed 
their lives for the worse. Because of automation, millions 
of workers have lost control over what they are doing. 
The alienation of the worker from his job is no longer 
just an academic phrase—it is a reality. Scientific man- 
agement techniques, involving increasing use of auto- 
mation and mechanization, are creating ever more rigid 
work patterns in most North American industries. Many 
persons in the workforce have been relegated to per- 
forming repetitive, mindless, and soul-destroying jobs 
as slaves of an automated process. Assembly line tech- 
niques have been refined by breaking down job func- 
tions into smaller and smaller units, forcing workers to 
move faster and think less. Pride in workmanship and 
a sense of belonging have been rendered meaningless 
by the computer age. Many in the workforce would no 
doubt be prepared to accept a degree of powerlessness 
in their work if wages were high enough to achieve 
satisfaction or status outside it. But such is not the case— 
and the gap between job content and the intelligence 
the individual is able to exercise is widening. 


As industry automates at an ever-increasing pace, an- 
other threat is emerging to haunt labour: redundancy. 
The relentless march of the machine age is making man 
obsolescent in the industrial process. Newspapers carry 
daily accounts citing cases of workers being laid off 
because a change in the manufacturing process has 
made them redundant—losing their jobs to factors over 
which they have no control. What a frustrating and 
bitter experience for a man who has been perfecting 
his skill for 20 years, only to find it suddenly useless 
to him! 


Sue 













The idea of becoming technologically obsolescent de 
not apply solely to the accepted blue-collar occupatio) 
Newspapers carried recent comments of a professor 
Stanford University who is examining the possibility tk 
many in the managerial occupations are in danger | 
becoming incompetent because of the rapidity of tec 
nological change. He suggests that individuals in ma 
agerial and executive positions become incompetent ov 
a period of time, at a level at which they once performe 
well, because they become uneducated or technolo 
ically obsolete. In his opinion, this is becoming a serio} 
problem to managerial and executive careers, and it cz 
be overcome only by continual training and upgradir 
of skills. 


Many workers engaged in manufacturing consumi 
products find that they cannot afford to buy them, yi 
they have their sights continually raised through adve 
tising, often seeing the same products they helped t 
make being touted as a necessary part of the “goo 
life.” This continual confrontation with the fact that th 
are among those who will never live the “good life 
manifests itself in many ways, usually at the workplac 
Increased absenteeism, tardiness, grievances and negl 
gence, coupled with rejection of responsibility and | 
general alienation, add up to the prevailing I-don’t-give 
a-damn attitude in which pride in workmanship is looke 
upon with suspicion. 


Feeling frustrated with his job, and unimportant in th 
overall scheme of things, the worker who spends all da 
tightening seven bolts on a noisy, filthy, horror of a 
assembly line takes a lot of convincing to believe the 
he is doing something important and meaningful in hi 
working life. 


As automation increases, it becomes more difficult fo 
the average worker to understand or control the produc 
tion process in which he is involved. Although condition 
of work in highly automated factories are better tha: 
those of the automobile assembly line, the averag 
worker’s contact with his product becomes reduced t 
the manipulation of levers and buttons, or merely t 
watching dials. 


The inability to feel a sense of identification with th 
product serves only to increase worker alienation, an 
to further reduce the possibility of his achieving an 
pride in workmanship or satisfaction with the job. Th 
introduction of computers further reinforces a lack o 
worker identification, because computers allow decision 
to be taken at the top, thereby reducing on-the-floo 
or shop control. 
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Jur educational facilities are producing better educated 
-andidates for the workforce, yet industry is moving in 
the direction of ultimately presenting them with jobs that 
san be done by trained chimpanzees. Not everyone can 
9€ a computer technician or operator, for there are only 
oO many computers to go around. 


Some observers of the current industrial relations scene 
delieve that the widening gap between job content and 
the type of intelligence the individual is able to exercise 
will provide a rich bed of discontent for the seeds of 
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dissent to grow in. The average Canadian worker is now 
between 30 and 35 years old, and his goals and aspira- 
tions are not the same as the traditional aims of labour 
in the past. The young people now in the workforce 
have grown up in the affluent years since World War 
II, and to them the great Depression was just something 
their fathers talked about. 
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Young people entering the labour force today are of 
the same generation as those in the universities and on 
the streets who are demanding changes in our Canadian 
way of life. It is reasonable to assume that they, too, 
will be unwilling to accept authoritarian management 
at the workplace, and will be demanding changes not 
only from management, but from organized labour as 
well. 


What of the future for industrial democracy? Is there 
any evidence to indicate that anyone is listening to the 
plaintive cries of the workforce for more of a hand on 
the throttle? Or is the idea going to remain merely an 
interesting sociological experiment? Aside from the 
many industrial democracy projects operating in the rest 
of the world, with their promise of becoming the spring- 
board for future meaningful involvement of labour in 
business and industry, there is evidence in Canada that 
organized labour, at least, is responding in a meaningful 
way to the new desires of the workforce. Unlike its 


counterparts in some countries, labour in Canada 
attempting to change the system, rather than becom 
part of it. 


The Canadian Labour Congress was presented with 
direct challenge, at its May 1970 Convention in Edmor 
ton (LG, Aug. 1970, p. 558), by a reform caucus con; 
posed of young labour militants calling themselves th 
“pancake group.” The caucus demanded extension ¢ 
trade union rights into the sacred confines of manag 
ment, so that workers would be enabled to share 1 
the decisions affecting the entire industrial environmen 
from plant location to pollution control and aesthetics. 


The convention delegates were told of the need to erode 
to restrict, and ultimately to remove the unfettered rigk 
of management to control the working forces, to impos 
discipline, to determine work schedules, to select an 
promote supervisory staff, and to administer pension: 








‘his go-for-broke approach to industrial democracy 
vas prompted, no doubt in part, by an attempt to bring 
ttention to the fact that most layoffs are caused by 
utomation, and that layoffs caused by technological 
hange are becoming a daily occurrence. 


‘hose attending the convention responded in various 
vays; the Congress itself has since formed a top-level 
ommittee, chaired by William Dodge, CLC Vice-Presi- 
ent, to study industrial democracy and its implications 
or Canadian labour. The committee, which has already 
‘eld a number of meetings to review the European 
xperiences, shows signs of definite activity. At that same 
Sonvention, however, organized labour made it very plain 
hat it considers industrial democracy only as an exten- 
ion of the collective bargaining system, and therefore 
oming within the jurisdiction of the unions. 


‘o date, there have been few bargaining demands put 
orward that can be identified as being directly related 
o industrial democracy practices. During recent negoti- 
tions, however, the United Auto Workers introduced 
dustrial democracy demands that called for changes 
assembly line techniques that would make the jobs 
yf auto workers more interesting, and improve the qual- 
ty of the product. Union negotiators pointed out that 
boredom from monotonous and unpleasant jobs has 
ontributed to breakdowns in plant discipline, and ab- 
enteeism. They backed their demands with statistics 
showing that absenteeism at Ford and General Motors 
vad risen sharply during the past year. An average of 
) per cent of all hourly workers, and as high as 10 per 
ent on Mondays and Fridays, were absent from the 
lant. Tardiness and grievances are also increasing, and 
he labour turnover at Ford last year was reported to 
625.2 per cent. 





Irganized labour generally is showing that it is aware 
yf the need for changes in the system, and is responding 
lirectly to some challenges through use of the collective 
Jargaining process. The International Brotherhood of 
-ulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers is bargaining 
inti-pollution clauses with their employers in a direct 
ittempt to involve the workforce meaningfully in con- 
emporary problems. 
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Many unions are conducting surveys among their mem- 
berships to determine attitudes and opinions. This 
“pulse taking” is coming up with some strange answers. 
In a recent survey of American locals, the American 
Newspaper Guild found that, in response to a series of 
10 questions asked by the union concerning membership 
interests, the rank and file responded by indicating that 
its major concern was the lack of meaningful partici- 
pation in the product. Well down the list were salaries, 
wages and fringe benefits. Perhaps organized labour 
may yet change its shopping list to give more priority 
to non-wage items. 


What about the managements of industry in Canada? 
Does the prospect of having to share decisions with their 
labour force frighten them? Or do they welcome it? 
As far as industrial democracy practices among busin- 
esses in Canada are concerned, its application appears 
to be a hodge-podge: joint consultation committees; 
some moves by various companies to acknowledge the 
need for more participation by middle and junior man- 
agement; attitude surveys of employees asking questions 
like, Do you think you are informed enough?; and the 
usual attempts to keep the workforce reasonably happy 
but not necessarily involved. 


. 


Industrial relations questionnaires seem to be the “in” 
thing at the moment with industry, as an attempt is 
made to put a name to the newer forms of worker discon- 
tent. A few pulp and paper companies, aided by a 
knowledgeable union are making real strides toward 
involving their employees in company decisions and 
planning for technological change. But most companies 
don’t bother explaining the “why” of automation, let 
alone trying to accommodate the workforce in it. Cana- 
dian schemes to date stop far short of European-style 
industrial democracy, or even the type practised by such 
U.S. firms as the Polaroid Corporation or Corning Glass. 


Canadian industry has tended to stay within the confines 
of the labour-management co-operation range of indus- 
trial democracy, which in some cases has developed into 
a few meaningful social and educational projects. But 
it has steered clear of sharing the decision-making pro- 
cess with labour. 


The future for industrial democracy in Canada does not 
look promising at the moment—particularly in view of 
the obvious decision by industrial executives to continue 
their current barrage against organized labour. Spokes- 
men for industry were quoted in the press recently as 
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speaking of the “war” between labour and management; 
and collective bargaining was described as resulting in 
a “military victory” for either side. With publicly pro- 
claimed attitudes like the foregoing, one has every rea- 
son to be pessimistic. 


If our business and industrial community refuses to hear 


labour, perhaps it would listen to Prime Minister Olof 


Palme of Sweden, who said in a recent interview: “One 
of our most important jobs in the 70s will be to pass 
a law regarding the working environment to give em- 
ployees increased rights of “decision in their place of 
work, to fortify labour protection and health. I think 
the newly awakened interest in environment pollution 
is fantastic; we all want clean water and air. But where 
the environment most directly and harshly causes 
suffering in the industrial society is in the places where 
people work daily. And it is there that the greatest envi- 
ronmental gains are to be made.” 


Concerning the future of industrial democracy in Can- 
ada, predictions have been made that foresee more 
autonomous working groups in the coming decades. The 
disappearance of individual job classification, and less 
supervision, plus wider areas of decision making for 
workers, have also been forecast, and these progressive 
steps would enable employees to act at their own discre- 
tion and with their own judgment. 


As I stated earlier, higher levels of education and rising 
expectations will, by themselves, force changes. The 
revolt against traditional forms of authority that we are 
witnessing on the campuses, when combined with tech- 
nological trends, will certainly lead to the new forms 
of business and union organization that are predicted 
for Canada. Collective bargaining will undergo some 
change as industrial democracy demands are incorpo- 
rated by unions in response to membership wishes in 
this area. Demands may focus more on the life styles 
of workers, centring on career and production planning 
rather than on wages and working conditions. 
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Arguments now raised against introduction of industrial 
democracy concepts will disappear as surely as the dis- 
tinction between hourly and salaried employees will 
disappear. The day that manual !abour and skilled 
craftsmanship will be honoured as much as the ability 
to operate a computer may never come, but the intro- 
duction of industrial democracy concepts would de 
much to bring more meaning into the working lives ot 
many. 
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The time may be fast approaching when it will be 
cheaper for industry to make a job more meaningful 
than it would be to pay ever-increasing wages and fringe 
benefits as the price of continuing worker discontent. 
It is still not too late to make jobs more meaningful 
for those who do not have the ability to control compu- 
ters. 


As more white-collar workers are organized and brought 
into the labour force, these groups, which have been 
traditionally excluded from the collective bargaining 
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process, will bring their eloquence and knowledge to 
the organized workforce, and help extend the concepts 
of participation and industrial democracy. 


Participation, job enrichment, industrial democracy—call 
it what you will; they are not just empty academic catch- 
words, but terms to describe the involvement of a person 
in his working life. Not employee appeasement via 
Muzak, sauna bath, or company stock, but a guarantee 
of his democratic and human rights. 


As the Papal Encyclical, “Mater et Magistra,” states: 
“In the conduct of the affairs, and in the expansion 
of the enterprise, the voice of the worker should be 
heard, and his sense of responsibility engaged.” Develo- 
ping the concept further, the Council of Rome went 
on to say: “In economic enterprises, people are bound 
together, that is to say, free responsible human beings, 
created in the image of God. Therefore, with due con- 
sideration for the particular function of each individual, 
whether it be the owner, the employer, the manager, 
or the worker, and without prejudice to the need for 
unified control, the object to be pursued should be to 
enable each one to participate in the control of the 
enterprise 32.” 


It is doubtful if those who are advocates of industrial 
democracy ever expected to receive support for their 
proposals from that quarter, but it is apparent that 
democracy works for both the organization and the 
individual. It is clearly time we extended this concept 
to our workplace, where a great number of us will spend 
most of our adult lives. 


Justice Brandeis aptly said on April 21, 1904: “Industrial 
democracy should ultimately attend political democra- 
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cy. 
It has been a long time coming. 


(The opinions expressed in the accompanying article are 
those of the author, and do not necessarily reflect the 
views or policies of the Canada Department of Labour.) 
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Federal Labour Minister Bryce Mackasey introducer 
his proposed amendments to the Canada Labour (Stan 
dards) Code in the House of Commons in March. Th 
amending Bill proposes, for the first time, that standard: 
be established governing maternity leave, notice of ter 
mination of employment, severance pay and dismissa 
for garnishment of wages. It provides also for importan 
changes in existing standards related to the minimum 
wage and equal pay for equal work, and it contains 
a number of other amendments. 


The amendments will raise the federal minimum wage) 
from $1.65 to $1.75, effective 1 July 1971. They will 
make it possible for the minimum to be raised, in future, 
by the Governor in Council, on the recommendation 
of the Minister of Labour, to avoid unnecessary delays 
and to ensure that it keep pace with changing economic 
conditions. 


The Female Employees Equal Pay Act, adopted in 1956, 
will be repealed and replaced by stronger provisions 
in the Code. Under the present Act, differences in rates 
of pay for men and women performing “identical or 
substantially identical work” are prohibited. Under the 
proposed new provisions, the prohibition would be ex- 
tended by reference to “the same or similar work on 
jobs requiring the same or similar skill, effort and re- 
sponsibility.” Under the present Act, enforcement de- 
pends largely on receipt of written complaints from 
individuals. The new provisions will be subject to the 
general inspection and enforcement procedures, and the 
higher penalties provided for in the Code. 


The amendments will for the first time, prohibit dismissal 
or layoff of an employee solely because of pregnancy, 
and establish also the right to maternity leave. An em- 
ployee with one year of service will be entitled to a 
maximum leave covering a period of 11 weeks before 
and six weeks after delivery, together with any period 
between the estimated and actual dates of delivery. The 
postnatal period will be compulsory unless employer 
and employee—supported by a medical certificate—agree 
that a shorter period would be appropriate. Under nor- 
mal circumstances, an application for leave will have 
to be made at least four weeks before the period of 
leave is due to begin. 


The proposed new provisions on group terminations of 
employment will require that an employer who is ending 
the employment of 50 or more employees give advance 
notice to the Minister of Labour, the Department of 
Manpower and Immigration, and any trade union repre- 
senting the affected employees. The required minimum 





period of notice will vary, depending on the number 
of employees being terminated: 50 to 100 employees, 
8 weeks; 101 to 300 employees, 12 weeks; more than 
300 employees, 16 weeks. Violation of these provisions 
could result in a fine of up to $100,000. 


The proposed provisions would establish, for an indi- 
vidual with at least three months of service whose em- 
ployment is being terminated—except by way of dis- 
missal for just cause—an entitlement to at least two 
weeks notice, or pay in stead of notice. 


For employees with at least five years service, the 
amending Bill will establish also, an entitlement to min- 
imum amounts of severance pay. An eligible employee 
whose employment is being terminated—except for dis- 
missal for just cause, or retirement on an immediate 
pension—will be entitled to two days pay for each year 
of service, up to a maximum of 40 days pay. Basing 
the entitlement on a five-day week, this would mean 
a minimum severance benefit of two weeks pay for five 
years service, four weeks pay for 10 years service, Six 
weeks pay for 15 years service, and eight weeks pay 
for 20 or more years service. 
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The amending Bill will prohibit dismissal of an employ- 
ee solely because his wages are being garnished to pay 
off debts. Other amendments will not change but, in 
one degree or another, will affect this application of 
existing standards governing hours of work and overtime 
payment, vacations with pay, and general holidays. 


The new provisions concerning equal pay for equal work, 
maternity leave, group termination of employment, and 
dismissal for garnishment of wages, will apply to manage- 
rial and professional employees, as well as to all other 
employees under federal jurisdiction. 


The industries to which the Code applies include: inter- 
provincial or international rail, road and pipeline trans- 
portation, shipping and related services; air transpor- 
tation; interprovincial or international communication 
by telephone, telegraph or cable; radio and television 
broadcasting; and banking. There are approximately 
530,000 employees in the industries covered by the 
Code. As a matter of Government policy, standards 
established by the Code will apply also to the federal 
Public Service. 


The proposed effective date of most of the amendments 
is 1 July 1971. Provisions relating to notice of termina- 
tion of employment and severance pay will come into 
effect on a date to be fixed by proclamation. 
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The following is extracted from an address delivered 
by Ron Basford, Minister of Consumer and Corporate 
Affairs, to the annual meeting of the Calgary Family 
Service Agencies in February. 


There is no doubt about the important role the Canadi- 
an consumer plays in our country’s economy. Personal 
expenditure on consumer goods and services amounts 
to almost 60 per cent of our total national expenditure, 
far surpassing the total expenditures by all levels of 
government and industry combined. The economic health 
of our community, measured by such things as income 
levels and employment, is directly influenced by how 
consumers spend their money and how much they 
spend. 


Consumer “confidence” is the key to a healthy national 
economy, and a healthy company. Consumers hold the 
power of life and death over many major companies—all 
they have to do to bring a company to its knees, is 
to stop buying its products. 


What we in the consumer movement are seeking, and 
I think gradually achieving, is proper protection for 
consumers in our market system, and the chance to bring 
proper balance where sometimes the retailer or lender 
is now favoured over the individual money spender. We 
are, in a sense, trying to accomplish that desired balance 
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between those who often thrived under that rathe 
selfish philosophy of “let the buyer beware” and thos 
in the consumer movement who insist, as I do, that “th 
seller must also take care.” 


Many of the needed improvements sought by consumer: 
require the changing and updating of existing legislation 
Much requires new legislation. Where the law is unjust 
it must be changed. And where those laws have evolvec 
to favour the retailer or lender over the buyer to ar 
unfair degree, we are working to restore the balance. 
Before World War II, the bulk of all retail purchases 
were made in cash, often involving a discount for usin 
dollars, instead of interest payments for IOU’s. Whil 
more and more “cash discount” stores are springing up. 
we still have the situation—and not necessarily a bad 
situation—in which most of our purchases are completed 
through credit. 


As Prof. Jacob Ziegel, Professor of Law, McGill Univer- 
sity, told the Special Senate Committee on Poverty only 
a few months ago, Canadians are the second largest 
users of consumer credit in the free world. Prof. Ziegel 
quoted figures showing that consumer credit had grown 
from $835 million at the end of 1948, to almost $11 
billion today. Consumer credit now represents approxt- 
mately 21 per cent of the net disposable income of all 
Canadians today, compared with only 7.5 per cent in 
1948. 


For instance, over 40 per cent of department store busi- 
ness is done through credit purchase, as is often the case 
with car and gasoline purchase. The consumer is ad- 
vised, through some very sophisticated marketing tech- 
niques, that not only should he buy, but that volume 
selling makes our economy go round. It’s implied that 
it’s not even important whether we can afford the goods 
now. Somehow the “unreasoning” is presented that 
there’s always tomorrow, and there’s always more credit. 


Don’t misunderstand me; credit properly, wisely and 
carefully used can provide many advantages to Canadi- 
an consumers. But, although there are a great many 
Canadians who have learned to live within our “char- 
ge-it” society, there are also a great many who have 
found themselves overcommitted in money owed, and 
over their heads in unpaid bills. 


It is not just “keeping up with the Joneses” that makes 
people buy. It is understandably difficult for the average 
or below-average income earner to see everything that’s 
available over their television sets, knowing that most 
of it can be had through credit purchase, and not be 
tempted to ignore economic realities while seeking 
something more. 
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at one time or another, most Canadians find they have 
verextended their purchasing power, while underesti- 
aating their ability to repay. But, although we live in 
_ credit-seductive society, and many are getting into 
redit difficulties, delinquency in repayment and exces- 
ive indebtedness are not being caused solely by easily 
vailable credit. Such factors as family illness, with- 
trawal of a spouse from the labour market, the current 
inacceptably high level of unemployment, and simple 
mismanagement by the consumer of his own financial 
ffairs can all contribute to over-indebtedness. 


(he man financing a car over three years cannot predict 
1is fortunes; he may go on strike or be laid off; someone 
n his family may become ill; or he may have seen his 
ixed income eaten away drastically by the unacceptably 
nigh rate of inflation that we in Canada have encoun- 
ered. And that consumer slips into a vicious circle of 
*xpanding debt as he borrows against his car, his house, 
1is insurance—at ever increasing rates—in an effort to 
ceep himself financially afloat, while all the time he’s 
indermining his own financial stability, and all the time 
uis financed TV set is telling him how to buy more 
ind how to re-finance. 


As there are many acknowledged advantages to having 
sredit in our society, so there are many chances to find 
ourselves in trouble with our creditors. Education on how 
0 live, on how to survive within today’s credit-oriented 
society can be of great help. The provincial govern- 
ments, with their responsibility for education, are be- 
coming increasingly aware of the benefits and the need 
of offering our children courses on the mathematics of 
living in today’s society. This, I think, is a most promis- 
ing sign. But often that information and education ts 
difficult to give to those not in school, and most in need. 


Perhaps we should embark on an educational campaign 
through the media to counteract some of the high-pres- 
sure advertising that urges people to live it up now and 
try to pay later. We could do this by asking a few pointed 
questions: Is this credit purchase really necessary, or 
would you be better off to wait and pay cash? Did you 
ever stop to think how much money is actually coming 
in before you commit yourself to paying too much out? 
Have you provided in your budget for the unforeseen, 
for the possible emergency? Do you really know how 
much more your credit is adding to the original purchase 
price? 


All the education and information in the world is of 
little use if our laws are outdated or unfair. This is why 
we have added protection for the buyer through an 
amendment to our Bills of Exchange Act, which estab- 
lishes new rules for consumer purchases financed by 
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promissory notes. This is why we are now looking at 
the Interest Act and the Small Loans Act, to modernize 
some of their outdated protective measures. This is why, 
five years ago, a committee was set up to look carefully 
into our laws and the laws of other countries concerning 
bankruptcy and insolvency legislation. 


I tabled this report in the Commons last December. 
It contains many recommendations, but I think that the 
most important of them concern individual financing. 
To help the individual consumer who finds himself in 
financial trouble, the report works on two principles: that 
the debtor in trouble should be relieved of the enormous 
pressures of our collection system while rehabilitating 
his finances; and that the creditor should recover as much 
money owed as possible. 


The committee’s proposals seek not to encourage the 
liquidation of one’s assets, but rather to restore the 
debtor to economic health. The proposals seek to make 
rehabilitation and repayment a more attractive alterna- 
tive to bankruptcy, the idea being that it is much prefer- 
able to help someone become solvent, than to further 
facilitate insolvency. 


Many of the proposed revisions would benefit all con- 
sumers, and particularly the low-income consumer, 
through suggested changes in what is now Part 10 of 
our Bankruptcy Act. This section is intended to allow 
the small debtor to get a court order to consolidate his 
debts, so that he may repay them without that crushing 
burden of excessive interest payments. One fault in the 
present law, however, is that today the debtor may find 
himself repaying debts, under the consolidation agree- 
ment, for periods exceeding three years. I agree with 
the committee that three years is long enough for an 
individual and his family to be bound to debt repayment 
schemes. 


Another inadequacy is that application of Part 10 of 
the present law requires provincial request before it is 
available to the troubled debtor. It has not yet been 
requested by four provinces—Québec, Ontario, New 
Brunswick and Newfoundland. The committee has re- 
commended, as an improvement to Part 10, a compre- 
hensive scheme whereby debtors have two avenues 
open, short of personal bankruptcy. 


The first avenue suggested, for debtors needing only 
“more time” to pay off their debts in full, would allow 
for debt consolidation under a fixed time period of 
repayment, not exceeding three years. The committee 
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feels, as I do, that the majority of financially plagued 
consumers would like to repay their debts if realistic 
repayment schedules could be worked out. 


But for the insolvent debtor, who cannot repay his debts 
fully in three years, another avenue is proposed. A simple 
and inexpensive procedure would permit this person to 
reach some agreement with his creditors to reduce the 
overall balance owing to an amount that can be realist- 
ically repaid. 


The second avenue differs from the first in that a debtor 
would be released from the remaining balance owing 
after a fixed period of time, as long as he fulfills his 
obligations under this new arrangement. Under both 
schemes, a real attempt would be made to not only 
rehabilitate the indebted, but to help him learn money 
management, and to resist the future pressures that led 
him into financial difficulties in the first place. 


This positive approach to troubled debtors is intended 
not only to promote financial rehabilitation, but to elim- 
inate the hounding, the humiliation and the harassment, 
the garnisheed wages and pestering of family and 
friends that has so often accompanied bankruptcy. 


Personally, I feel we are very much in need of a revisec 
and greatly improved Bankruptcy Act. What the com 
mittee seeks, and what I seek, through any revisions 
is not to promote personal bankruptcy, but to assis 
over-committed debtors to regain their financial well 
being, while remaining as contributing members withi 
our society. Fees for the wage earner, or consume 
bankruptcy, range from $400 to $700, so that the over 
burdened debtor often finds he’s literally too broke t 
go bankrupt. What the committee proposes is that publi 
trustees be established to help the individual in troubl 
by substantially reducing these fees through administer 
ing the bankruptcy. This would open the option o 
bankruptcy as a last resort to those who today conside 
it too expensive. 


A fairer chance to go bankrupt, or even better, a faire 
chance to be financially rehabilitated, is important no 
only for the individuals involved, but for our communit 
as a whole. For too long we have watched consumer 
being swept into the whirlpool of excessive persona 
indebtedness, without offering to help them pull them 
selves out. Over-indebtedness is a social illness tha 
sometimes gets caught in today’s credit oriented society 
but we’re taking steps to cure that illness rather tha 
continuing to treat it as a fatal disease. 
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Are the mills, factories, smelters, logging camps and 
assembly lines of Canada fit places to work? Is it realistic 
to expect workers to spend nearly half of their waking 
hours in this environment? asks L. H. Lorrain, Vice-Pre- 
sident and Canadian Director of the International 
Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers. 


In an address to the Industrial Relations Management 
Association of British Columbia in February, Mr. 
Lorrain declared that the relentless drive to increase 
the GNP, the breakneck speed on the assembly line, 
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the heat, the cold, the fumes, the dust and the nois 
of the workplace are increasingly being cited by Broth 
erhood members as causes for discontent. 


Greater delegation of responsibility to employees an 
trust of employees by the employer will improve the worl 
relationship, he said. “And for those who are stil 
worried about balancing the books, it has been show! 
that an increase in production frequently parallels thi 
autonomous relationship.” If conflict is going to b 
successfully resolved and strikes reduced, workers 
through their unions, must be allowed greater partici 
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pation in traditional management decision-making 
areas. The collective bargaining system, therefore, must 
be extended into new areas to allow union members 
to exercise greater control over their work lives, he 
continued. 
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Lorrain cited three reasons for extending the collective 
bargaining system: “We see the immediate need to 
Pinforce the countervailing power of the union in what 
{s basically an unequal relationship between the two 
parties. Secondly, we must provide a vehicle that will 
enable workers to express their intelligence, creativity, 
knowledge and interest in their work, and the basis for 
this type of activity means that workers will have to 
have more control over certain areas directly related 
to their own work. Finally, management must come to 
accept, in practice, greater responsibility toward em- 
ployees and the community for decisions that affect 
pth. ig 
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He suggested a three-part remedy to the problems. 
“Decisions that affect the lives of employees and the 
entire community cannot be based on the traditional 
yardstick of the profitability of the firm, especially when 
these profits are measured by the firm itself in accor- 
dance with internally developed policies. Decisions to 
close or reduce operations, to locate or relocate, to mod- 
ernize or build new facilities are matters of tremendous 
import for employees and the community.” He said that 
matters such as these probably could not be properly 
resolved by current collective bargaining methods, given 
our present economic and social system. 








By extending the concept of collective bargaining, how- 
ever, “we can envisage mechanisms for reducing the 
privacy, in the sense of both secrecy and interest, from 
these major decisions areas. Such mechanisms would 
involve a tripartite consultation and information process 
aimed at influencing management decisions.” The three 
parties would be management, the union and the com- 
munity, as represented by government. 


He then drew attention to recent legislation in Québec 
and Ontario that relates to layoffs and called it “belated 
and timid recognition of the principle that privacy of 
‘the company cannot be tolerated in decisions that have 
‘a major public impact.” Under the new laws, companies 
contemplating layoffs must give advance notice to the 
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employees and to the Government. Mr. Lorrain criticized 
the fact that it was not necessary for the company to 
notify the union, and that there was no compulsion to 
force the company to disclose its reasons for laying 
people off. 


He called for a tripartite “watchdog” agency, represent- 
ing the Government, the union and the company, that 
would operate on a full-time basis to identify areas of 
trouble well in advance and to recommend solutions. 
He suggested that the Government was in a position 
to impose a variety of sanctions—such as withdrawal 
of rights to exploit natural resources—on companies that 
refused to act in the best interests of their employees 
and the community at large. 


Lorrain suggested also that the bargaining system be 
extended to give workers in the plant more opportunity 
to determine their own work schedules. Experience in 
a number of countries, including Canada, has shown 
that workers who have the right to determine their own 
working schedules and methods are much happier, and 
that, where such a right exists, the incidence of conflict 
leading to strikes is reduced dramatically. In addition, 
production usually increases. 


Finally, he suggested that the workers have power also 
to negotiate plant rules and regulations and such other 
local items as the selection of front-line supervisors. 
Concluded Lorrain: “If man is to have real social power, 
he must have the right to make decisions about those 
things that affect his life. He must be able to effectively 
participate—that is to say, to build, alter or reverse the 
way things shape his life. In our system of participation 
by representation, trade unions are the only practical 
vehicle for such participation in working life—and that 
participation must be real, effective and complete, based 
on full access to information, and not merely symbolic, 
with the unions confined to consultative functions.” 
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The white-collar worker has lost his position as an elite 


member of the labour force, and he needs the kind of 


security and protection that can be provided only through 
some form of union organization, says Russell Bell, 
Director of Research for the Canadian Labour Congress. 


Mr. Bell, Larry Sefton, Director of District 6, United 
Steelworkers, and Dr. Donald Wood, Director of 
Queen’s University’s Industrial Relations Centre, spoke 
at a two-day, CLC-sponsored conference on the white- 
collar worker in Toronto on February 13 and 14. 


This elite position has evaporated mainly because of 
the growing numbers of white-collar workers. Bell re- 
ported that, between 1965 and 1969, the employment 
of white-collar workers increased, on an annual average 
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basis, by 5.2 per cent; in the same period, the numbet 
of blue-collar workers rose annually by only 2.7 pet 
cent. In 1959, the proportion of white-collar worker: 
in the total labour force was 38.0 per cent, compared 
with 27.1 per cent for blue-collar workers. By 1969, the 
white-collar proportion had increased to 43.3 per cent. 
while the blue-collar proportion remained relatively 
stable at 28.2 per cent. Although Bell cautioned that 
these figures might not be precise, he added, “We car 
quite safely conclude that Canada’s labour force today 
is predominantly white-collar and that furthermore, the 
trend will continue in this direction.” 


? 


A reason for this growth in the white-collar sector is 
the continuing expansion of service industries. “Since 
the end of World War II, more than 90 per cent of 
the net number of new jobs created in this country has 
been in service industries. In 1959, about 50 per cent 
of the total employed civilian labour force was in the 
service sector, and by 1969, this proportion had 1 
creased to almost 60 per cent,” reported Bell. 
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ith this growth has come some union organization 
n the white-collar area. But most of it has arisen in 
he public sector, where about two thirds of the white- 
ollar employees are organized. Bell declared that the 
icture “in the private sector leaves much to be desired.” 
or example: of the 1,234,264 office employees in Can- 
da in 1969, only 234,510 or 19 per cent were under 
ontract, leaving 81 per cent unorganized. 


The white-collar worker no longer has the intimate and 
close relationship with the boss that his predecessors 
did—or at least imagined they did. In times past, the 
white-collar employee was much less numerous, indeed, 
was relatively scarce compared with non-white-collar 
workers ... While he was in a small minority, he easily 
achieved an economic and social status denied to his 
far more numerous non-white-collar counterpart.” 


|The law of supply and demand assured him of a posi- 
‘tion, and this still applies. If one wishes to achieve a 
high work status in our society, one gets into occupations 
where the demand is heavy and the supply limited. But, 
Bell warned, many white-collar workers cannot count 
permanently on this, and the average white-collar 
worker definitely cannot. 


Although the labour movement needs more white-collar 
members in order to represent a larger spectrum of 
society, the unorganized white-collar workers need the 
labour movement. “Without some form of organization, 
the average white-collar worker will gradually, and per- 
haps not so gradually, slip into the same predicament 
that the blue-collar workers faced a long time ago, when 
they had no collective representation.” 


Wanted: a policy 


A clear, definite and effective policy regarding the 
white-collar worker was called for by Larry Sefton. He 
went on to outline some principles that should be in- 
cluded in the policy: 


1. No one union can meet all of the needs of white-collar 
workers, but the fragmentation that “makes our present 
labour movement less effective than it ought to be” 
cannot be permitted. 
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2. Every affiliated union wanting to organize white-collar 
workers must recognize the minimum provisions out- 
lined by the Canadian Labour Congress for the right 
of Canadian members to elect their Canadian leadership 
and determine their Canadian policies. 


3. Representatives for federal and provincial govern- 
ment employees must be exclusively within the jurisdic- 
tion of national unions. 


4. Organizations now bargaining for professional or 
other groups, but not affiliated with the CLC, should 
be invited to affiliate, or to co-operate in some way. 
These would include teachers, nurses or engineers asso- 
ciations. 


5. CLC-affiliated unions now organizing and represent- 
ing white-collar employees should be recognized and 
co-operated with and, where jurisdictions overlap, every 
effort be made to prevent “the waste of inter-union 
rivalry by bringing about mergers, or by mutual assis- 
tance agreements, or by whatever means are practical 
and appropriate.” 
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6. “To prevent further fragmentation of bargaining 
strength in the face of conglomerate corporate orga- 
nizations, the office, clerical, professional and technical 
employees of such corporations shall be considered by 
the Congress and its affiliates to be within the essential 
jurisdiction of the union within whose jurisdiction the 
production and maintenance employees of the corpora- 
tion lie.” Such employees should not be considered to 
be within the jurisdiction of any of the exclusively office, 
clerical, professional and technical unions except by 
co-operative agreement with the union that represents 
the employees on an industry basis. 
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7. The CLC and its White-Collar Committee must pro- 
vide the leadership and the support services necessa 
to meet the challenge of organizing the white-collar 
worker. 


Impact on leadership 


“If the labour movement does not extend organization) 
more broadly” into the areas of the economy that are 
growing dynamically, said Dr. Wood, “it is bound to lose 
much of its vitality that has been an important factor 
in past union growth and influence.” But white-collar 
unionism will have an impact on the nature of union) 
leadership, the organizational structure of the labour 
movement, its objectives and methods of operation, and 
its idealistic outlook, he asserted. 


Since World War II, there has been a series of changes” 
that have created a more favourable environment for. 
unionizing white-collar employees, Wood noted. The 
explosive growth in white-collar employment is a major 
factor, and this itself has brought about some personnel 
problems “commonly associated with large numbers of 
employees working together.” Although his absolute 
position has steadily improved, the relative economic 
status of the white-collar worker has declined in relation 
to blue-collar workers. With the changes in the actual 
work setting, there has been more concern about the 
reduction in prestige, job satisfaction and job security 
of the white-collar employee. His traditionally strong 
ties with senior management are weakening, and the 
development of a greater community group interest has 
brought about a greater interest in group action to solve 
common problems. 


At the same time, there has been more permissive legis- 
lation and public policy concerning white-collar union- 
ism, and the traditional stigma attached to unionism 
has declined. There has been a decline also in the 
number of job opportunities in management for office 
workers, for a new layer of professional employ- 
ees—university graduates—has developed between the 
office staff and senior management. 
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But the real sparking factors in generating office orga- 
nization, asserts Wood, have been “inadequate manage- 
ment personnel policies and practices, resulting in grie- 
vances and poor morale.” Although recently some com- 
panies have directed more attention to the needs of these 
workers, there remain a number of “personnel gaps and 
problems in a number of organizations.” They are: the 
absence of senior management, and personnel manage- 
ment involvement in office affairs; lack of a “business- 
like” approach to office personnel matters; absence of 
written and publicized personnel and work policies; 
inadequate grievance and suggestion procedure; poor 
“supervision; and poor internal salary structure. 


Continued Wood: “The union movement in general has 
never really attempted to organize this field on a broad 
front with the financial and manpower resources OT 
appropriate approaches needed for the task at hand.” 
The challenge, therefore, is whether “the labour move- 
ment, geared historically mainly to blue-collar workers, 
can modify its philosophy, structure, policies and ap- 
proaches to accommodate the interests and needs of the 
rapidly expanding white-collar labour force.” 
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According to Wood, the will to organize the white-collar 
area on a broad front “has not been evident to date.” 
And he also detects a sort of “blue-collar snobbery” 
toward white-collar employees. This snobbery, he says, 
could be a real barrier in organization—particularly in 
manufacturing, where the support of the blue-collar 
union is important for success. 


The type of organization necessary will run from tradi- 
tional unions to traditional professional associations, he 
declared. There will have to be more co-operation be- 
tween industrial unions and the purely white-collar 
unions; but in unions that cover both blue- and white- 
collar workers, there will have to be some white-collar 
autonomy and visibility in policy and related matters. 


The traditional view of seniority may have to be 
modified for the more individualistic and promotion- 
oriented white-collar worker who is often interested also 
in job enrichment, which can mean the crossing of 
traditional occupational boundaries. This flexibility will 
have to extend to political affiliation, said Wood. “There 
is a great variety of white-collar groups, differing greatly 
politically and ideologically. They may be interested in 
political action, but not political affiliation.” 


Unions must also take into account the interests and 
activities of youth entering the labour force. “They have 
value systems markedly different from many traditional 
ones; they will question the purpose and objectives of 
their organization; they will sharply criticize policies and 
objectives with which they differ; they will have less 
regard for traditional authority or discipline; and they 
will demand a meaningful involvement in the policy deci- 
sion-making processes.” 


Another important task for the labour movement, said 
Wood, is “to assess their organization approaches and 
appeals, bargaining methods, servicing activities ... to 
ensure that they are appropriate for the needs, interests 
and attitudes of white-collar workers.” Finally, the em- 
phasis will have to be shifted to purpose and goals. In 
the early 1960s, companies, unions, collective bargain- 
ing, even some academic disciplines, tended to make 
systems, policies and processes an end in themselves, 
rather than a means to solve social and economic prob- 
lems. 
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Sweat shops, a 12-hour day, a 72-hour week, wages of 
no more than a few dollars a week, and a master-servant 
relationship between employer and worker were the norm 
when a small band of unionists met 100 years ago in 
Toronto’s Iron Moulders’ hall. 


From that meeting of April 12, 1871 ultimately emerged 
the Labour Council of Metropolitan Toronto, the oldest 
municipal union body in Canada. With John Hewitt 
as its first president, the Toronto Trades Assembly con- 
sisted of eight unions: a local of the Coopers Interna- 
tional Union, three lodges of the Knights of St. Crispin, 
the Bakers, the Cigar Makers, the Iron Moulders and 
the Toronto Typographical Union. From this small be- 
ginning, the central Labour Council grew and prospered 
so that today with 329 locals and 147,000 members is 
housed in a modern $3-million, seven-storey building 
in Don Mills. 


The shorter workday was an issue then as it is becoming 
today, but labour and management are more amiable 
toward one another than in 1872, when the publisher 
of the old Globe, George Brown, fought Typographical 
Union No. 91 over a 9-hour day, when the 10- or 12- 
hour day was common. In that strike, 24 printers were 
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arrested on charges of participating in a seditious con- 
spiracy. The battle eventually ended in victory for the 
union: a nine-hour day and a 54-hour week, for which 
the printers were paid $10. Because of this battle, labour 
as a whole won a victory. Sensing the direction of the 
political winds, the Conservative Government under Sir 
John A. Macdonald introduced legislation that excluded 
unions from the Combinations Act, under which the 
printers had been charged. Women’s rights were an issue 
also in those early days. In 1881, 37 years before women 
could vote in Ontario provincial elections, women dele- 
gates were admitted to the labour assembly. Wrangles 
over political involvement were common then too. The 
platform of the Trades and Labour Council, formed in 
1881, said that “it is advisable in the interests of wage 
workers in this Dominion and the Province . . . in 
particular, that we should be represented in the legisla- 
tive halls .. . by a wage worker and a trade unionist 
...” Trades and labour council candidates in 1883 and 
1886, however, did not make it to provincial Legislature 
seats. But the 1880s were active years on the legislative 
front. Toronto unionists lobbied the Government of 
Oliver Mowat for the first intrusions into management 
rights via child-labour laws. Boys under age 12 and girls 
under 14 could not work in factories because of the 
province’s 1896 Factory Act. And a Council education 
committee at that time protested the gap between male 
and female teachers’ salaries—$3 a week for men, $1.25 
for women—as “too glaring.” 


Activists ruled the council. The old Knights of La- 
bour—forerunner of the Congress of Industrial Orga- 
nizations—formed a co-operative streetcar service when 
the Knights struck the privately owned street railway 
company. But the strike failed. 
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arliament made Labour Day a national holiday in 
894, and the Council took advantage of the honour, 
ith more than 3,000 unionists marching in what one 
ewspaper termed a “monster demonstration.” In those 
ears, too, ties with the American Federation of Labor 
trengthened, as they did with the philosophy of AFL 
resident Samuel Gompers. The Gompers tradition of 
‘rewarding your friends and punishing your enemies” 
revailed both in politics and labour. 


he turn of the century brought significant changes to 
he labour world. One of the more significant was the 
reation of the federal Department of Labour, which 
egan to legislate against strikes in public utilities, min- 
ing and the railroads. Unemployment continued to 
arass the labour movement. A march of the jobless 
in Toronto was broken up by policemen on horseback 
in 1909. Council exerted pressure on the Ontario Govy- 
ernment in 1910 to have an adequate Workmen’s Com- 
‘pensation Act, and the Government appointed Justice 
‘Meredith to study the problem. Recommendations from 
that commission resulted in the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act, which came into being on January 15, 1915. 
Although a number of aspects of the plan were criti- 
cized, it stood as an example to other provinces that 
‘had yet to deal seriously with the question. 


| 
| 
| 


The political activists triumphed in 1917 when the 
Greater Toronto Labour Party was formed, with Council 
president James Richards as its first leader. When the 
AFL’s Samuel Gompers visited Canada in 1918, and 
criticized political action by labour, he got the same 
response as did David J. McDonald, president of the 
United Steelworkers of America, 50 years later when 
he urged his Canadian members to stay away from the 
New Democratic Party. 


Communism became a major controversy in the 1930s, 
and the Communist Party was outlawed in 1931. In 
those days, too, Prime Minister R.B. Bennett was threat- 
ening to use “the iron heel” to kill socialism and pro- 
gressive movements. The Toronto Council reacted with 
attacks on “the vicious and demoralizing power of Fa- 
‘scism, the breeder of autocracy and destroyer of the 
liberties of workers.” 
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The AFL and John L. Lewis’s new CIO split in the 
United States when the tension between crafts and in- 
dustrial unions became too severe, and the AFL pres- 
sured Canadian labour bodies in the international union 
orbit to expel CIO unions. When the Labour Council 
expelled the CIO unions in 1940, a new amendment 
to the constitution required delegates to pledge that they 
were “not identified with the Communist and Fascist 
parties ... or the AFL.” The 1956 merger of the AFL 
and the CIO in the U.S. led to merger of the Toronto 
Councils, and formation of the Canadian Labour Con- 
gress at the national level. 


By 1960 the Council’s archives show that organizing was 
taking a back seat to community affairs and the promot- 
ing of legislative changes. The Labour Council today 
is in the forefront of the fight against racial and other 
forms of discrimination, but in 1902, when immigrants 
streamed into the country, often to be used as cheap 
labour, a Council Labour Day program declared that 
the “yellow peril would mongrelize and contaminate the 
population.” Now, almost 60 years later, the council and 
its Ethnic Labour Committee are active in programs 
aimed at reaching the immigrant community and in as- 
sisting newcomers with their problems. 


‘Now that the early struggles for survival and recogni- 
tion are over,” says Donald Montgomery, President of 
the Labour Council of Metropolitan Toronto, “we have 
turned to a new role of promoting and organizing com- 
munity action groups.” Most of this energy is devoted 
to trying to help citizens who have no collective voice 
band together to battle the establishment. And “it doesn’t 
matter whether the establishment is City Council, real 
estate developers, the Police Commission, or some wel- 
fare agencies,” Mr. Montgomery adds. 


Now on the threshold of a second century, organized 
labour in Toronto is moving out of the shop and into 
the community. 
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Consumer, February 


The consumer price index (1961 =100) advanced by 0.5 
per cent to 130.9 in February from 130.3 in January 
and was 1.7 per cent above its February 1970 level. 
Higher prices for food consumed at home were responsi- 
ble for the increase. Restaurant meal prices rose only 
0.2 per cent. Increases in the prices of beef, 2.7 per cent, 
and fruits and vegetables, 2.5 per cent, accounted for 
the price increases for food consumed at home. Fresh 
fruit prices rose 4.0 per cent—grapefruit, 20 per cent 
and bananas, 16 per cent. Prices for canned and dried 
fruit were relatively unchanged. Among fresh vegetable 
items, there were seasonal price increases for cabbage, 
nearly 14 per cent, tomatoes, over 11 per cent, and 
carrots, 9 per cent. Prices for cabbage, onions, carrots, 
turnips, celery and bananas, were still more than 20 
per cent below their level of a year ago. 


There was an increase of 1.7 per cent in the prices of 
dairy products (excluding butter) owing mainly to higher 
fresh milk prices in Ontario. A rise of 1.3 per cent for 
bakery and cereal products resulted from higher bread 
prices. Increases were registered also for flour, cake 
mixes and some biscuits. Some grocery items, on special 
a month earlier, recorded marked increases. These were: 
sugar 8.2 per cent; jelly powder 3.7 per cent; soup 3.0 
per cent; ketchup 2.5 per cent; infants’ food 2.2 per 
cent; and soft drinks 2.1 per cent. 


Pork prices declined 1.5 per cent to a level more than 
22 per cent below that of February 1970. Egg prices 
fell for the sixth consecutive month to a level over 25 
per cent below that of a year ago. Between February 
1970 and February 1971 the food index declined 2.9 
per cent. 
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The housing index advanced 0.3 per cent to 134.5 from 
134.1 because of a rise of 0.4 per cent in the shelte 
component. Under this component, the dwelling insur. 
ance index increased 12.6 per cent, one of the largesi 
rate increases in the past 10 years. The prices for ney 
houses advanced 0.6 per cent, home-owner repair char: 
ges 0.4 per cent, and rents 0.1 per cent. The househole 
operation index remained unchanged from its January 
level. Higher prices were recorded for domestically pro- 
duced fuel oil in a number of major cities. Furniture 
items and carpets registered price declines mainly be- 
cause of midwinter sales in a number of cities. Decreases 
were registered also for textiles, 0.6 per cent, and house: 
hold supplies such as detergents, wax paper and floot 
wax. Household effects insurance costs increased 9.0 pet 
cent, higher premiums being recorded in most majo1 
cities. The housing index was 4.8 per cent above its leve: 
of a year ago. 


The clothing index declined 0.9 per cent to 125.9 fron 
127.0, the largest January-February decrease since before 
1961. This reflected price declines for men’s wear 1.1] 
per cent, women’s wear 1.2 per cent, children’s wea: 
1.0 per cent, footwear 0.9 per cent, and piece good: 
0.8 per cent. Among men’s wear items, seasonal sale: 
resulted in lower prices for suits, overcoats, busines: 
shirts, windbreakers, slacks and pyjamas. Sales on cottor 
dresses, sweaters and nightgowns in Toronto, and ho 
siery in Toronto and Montreal, were the major cause: 
of the decline in the women’s wear index. The drof 
in children’s wear prices is mainly attributable to sale: 
for boys’ slacks and parkas, and girls’ winter coats. The 
footwear index decreased because of sales for men’ 
oxfords, women’s street shoes and children’s shoes. Since 
February 1970 the clothing index has advanced 0.6 pei 
cent. 


The transportation index advanced 1.5 per cent to 128. 
in February from 126.4 in January because of a 2.0 pe 
cent advance in automobile operation prices. Amon} 
these items, new passenger car prices advanced 2.8 pe 
cent as higher prices were recorded for some 197! 
models. Automobile repair charges increased in mos 
cities as a result of higher labour and parts costs. Ther 
was a rise of 2.4 per cent in automobile insurance char. 
ges, and increases were registered for gasoline and moto! 
oil prices. In other transportation components, taxi fare: 
increased in Ottawa, Oshawa and Brantford, and the 
train fare index declined. Between February 1970 anc 
February 1971 the transportation index advanced 3:§ 
per cent. 
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1e health and personal care index remained unchanged 
ym its January level of 140.7. The health care compo- 
mt declined 0.1 per cent as a 0.5 per cent decline in 
jarmaceutical prices outweighed an increase in den- 
{ts’ fees in British Columbia. Among personal care 
sms, men’s and women’s hairdressing charges in- 
ceased marginally, and mixed price movements were 
ycorded for toiletry items. The health and personal care 
i’ was 2.2 per cent higher than a year ago. 


} 

hhe recreation and reading index advanced 0.4 per cent 
; 134.8 from 134.2. Motion picture admission prices 
creased 1.4 per cent owing to increases in some the- 
ires in scattered locations. A seasonal increase of 1.3 
er cent was accorded for magazine prices, and for films, 
‘cluding processing charges, 0.6 per cent. The recre- 
voll and reading index moved up 4.5 per cent between 
ebruary 1970 and February 1971. 

| 


lhe tobacco and alcohol index increased 0.5 per cent 
» 127.6 from 127.0, as a result of a 1.0 per cent increase 
i tobacco prices. In February the tobacco and alcohol 
idex was 0.9 per cent above its level of a year ago. 
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City consumer, February 


The consumer price index (1961 = 100) advanced in all 
regional cities and city combinations except in Winni- 
peg, where the index was unchanged. The increases 
ranged from 0.2 per cent in Montreal and Halifax to 
0.9 per cent in St. John’s, Nfld. Food indexes increased 
in all cities except Winnipeg; transportation and recre- 
ation and reading indexes moved up in all cities, and 
the remaining components registered mixed movements 
across the country. 


Regional consumer price index point changes between 
January and February were: St. John’s +1.1 to 121.6; 
Vancouver + 1.0 to 125.5; Edmonton-Calgary +0.9 to 
127/35, Ottawa +0.8 to: 1283; Toronto +05 to 127.2; 
Saint John +0.4 to 123.0; Saskatoon-Regina +0.4 to 
122.0; Montreal +0.3 to 124.7; Halifax +0.2 to 123.8; 
Winnipeg unchanged at 126.8. 


Wholesale 


The general wholesale index (1935-39 = 100) advanced 
0.4 per cent in February to 2863 from the January index 
of 285.3. It was 0.9 per cent lower than the February 
1970 index of 288.9. Five of the eight major group 
indexes were higher, and three declined. 


The animal products group index rose 2.1 per cent to 
324.2 from 317.5 on price increases for livestock, fresh 
meats and hides and skins. An increase of 1.0 per cent 
to 377.8 from 374.2 in the wood products group index 
reflected higher prices for spruce, cedar and fir. The 
textile products group index advanced 0.9 per cent to 
260.5 from 258.1 because of higher prices for miscella- 
neous cotton products. There were increases of 0.2 per 
cent or less in two major group indexes—non-metallic 
mineral products to 223.5 from 223.1, and chemical 
products to 229.2 from 229.1. 


The non-ferrous metal products group index declined 
1.3 per cent to 256.2 from 260.0 on lower prices for 
copper and its products and silver. A decline of 0.8 per 
cent to 240.9 from 242.9 in the vegetable products group 
index reflected price decreases for livestock and poultry 
feeds, raw rubber and unmanufactured tobacco. 
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“New careers for older people” was the theme of the 
20th Annual Southern Conference on Gerontology, held 
at Gainesville, Fla., during February 7-10. 


The conference stressed the importance of industrial 
gerontology, defined as “the study of the employment 
and retirement problems of middle-aged and older 
workers. It is “the science of aging and work,” and draws 
upon ergonomics, industrial psychology, industrial 
medicine, occupational and industrial sociology, adult 
education, industrial and labour relations and manage- 
ment science.” 


Dr. Harold L. Sheppard, W.E. Upjohn Institute of 
Employment Research, Washington, D.C., spoke on 
creating new careers for older people. He urged more 
emphasis on increasing incomes for older people in 
retirement to meet rising standards as well as rising 
living costs. He suggested that one solution would be 
to provide job opportunities for retired persons on a full- 
or part-time basis, and emphasized that he was advocat- 
ing meaningful career opportunities based on a person’s 
capabilities, experience and knowledge, as opposed to 
make-work employment. 


Dr. Sheppard advocated more teaching of job-seeking 
skills, and also paid tribute to the work of Dr. Leon 
Koyl of Toronto in his development of the GULHEMP 
profile, and the training techniques for older workers 
developed by Drs. Eunice and Meredith Belbin in En- 
gland (LG 1965, p. 41: 1967, p. 410). 


A paper prepared by Charles E. Odell, Director, Office 
of Systems Support, U.S. Training and Employment 
Service, Department of Labor, was read in his absence. 
The paper strongly advocated that resources be applied 
on behalf of older persons and youth on an equitable 
basis. It deplored the fact that older workers had never 
constituted more than 11 per cent of institutional 
trainees in the U.S., although their proportion in the 
labour force was much higher. The paper pointed out 
also that, as far as unemployment rates were concerned, 
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older workers appeared to be better off than young 
persons, but that the duration of their unemployme 
was longer. 


Gerald S. Rehm, President, Experience Unlimited Inc 
Clearwater, Fla., described the situation of elderly jo 
seekers in Florida. He explained that many people re 
tired to Florida on a fixed income which, rendere 
inadequate by rising costs, forces them to seek employ 
ment. Experience Unlimited was formed in Penella 
County with a grant from the Eckerd Foundation t 
help alleviate this situation. In the country, there wer} 
an estimated 190,000 persons aged 55 or over—37 pe 
cent of the population. During the first seven month 
of operation, 1,393 persons were counselled; of thes¢ 
264 found jobs elsewhere and 823 were ready for work 
Between 150 and 200 were placed during the first si) 
months. Experience Unlimited was also prepared t 
provide training where necessary. Mr. Rehm concluded 
“If the employer likes the job our employee is doing 
we're always willing to transfer him from our payrol 
to his. We don’t keep our employees on a contract. We’r) 
just not interested in making a profit off these peopiaa 
all we want to do is to get them back into the workin; 
world.” | 





| 


John Hutchinson, Office of Economic Opportunity 
Washington, D.C., spoke on programs for the employ 
ment of the elderly poor. He said that there were som 
20,000,000 elderly persons (over 65) in the United States 
and many of them had become poor for the first tim 
in their lives upon reaching retirement. This was the mos 
rapidly increasing age group in the nation’s population 
He explained that, if this trend continued, there woul 
have to be radical changes in employment, housing anc 
health practices. 


Preparatory work was done at the conference towar« 
meeting the major objectives of the White House Con: 
ference on Aging, to be held next November. Thes 
are to develop: a more realistic and comprehensive 
national policy for older Americans; an aroused public 
awareness of, and concern for, older persons’ needs, anc 
for the development of their potential as a nationa 
resource; better methods of developing and sustainins 
national, state and local efforts in the field of aging 
and national action to strengthen the means of olde 
persons for independent living and the improved us¢ 
of their talents, to lessen their isolation, and to increas« 
their participation in family and community life. 


Among the more than 250 delegates who attended the 
conference was H.L. Douse, who, until his recent retire: 
ment was Chief, Section on Older Workers, Departmen 
of Manpower and Immigration. 
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3etween December 1970 and January 1971 the number 
f initial and renewal claims filed fell from 356,000 to 
188.000, a reduction of 19 per cent. During a similar 
yeriod one year earlier, the reduction was 12 per cent. 
Two years ago there was a 3 per cent reduction. All 
srovinces reported a lighter claim load this month. 
Proportionately, the largest reductions were recorded in 
he Atlantic provinces where the greatest November- 
December 1970 increases occurred. 


In comparison with January 1970 the number of claims 
filed rose by 8 per cent from 266,000. Saskatchewan, 
Newfoundland and Prince Edward Island recorded 
fewer claims than a year ago. The claim load in January 
1970 was slightly less than in January 1969 when 267,000 
claims were filed. 


Summary Table 


Activity 


The average weekly estimate of beneficiaries during 
January 1971 was 591,000 in comparison with 337,000 
in December 1970 and 549,000 in January 1970. For 
these three months benefit payments and average 
weekly benefit were $85.7 million or $36.28, $60.2 mil- 
lion or $35.74 and $76.5 million or $34.81 respectively. 
The Supplementary Unemployment Insurance Benefit 
of 10 per cent, effective 3 January 1971, is not included 
in the benefit payment data. 


At the end of January there were 844,000 claimants 
registered for unemployment insurance benefit. This 
represented a 26 per cent increase over the 672,000 
registered at the end of December 1970, slightly greater 
than the 23 per cent increase between December 1969 
and January 1970. Between the end of December 1968 
and January 1969 the claimant count rose by 24 per 
cent. The January 1970 claimant count of 659,000 was 
28 per cent less than this month and 7 per cent more 
than the 616,000 claimants registered at the end of 
January 1969. 


A total of 169,000 new cases of unemployment were 
recorded in December. This was 8 per cent more than 
the 156,000 recorded in December 1969. The December 
1969 total was 18 per cent more than the 132,000 new 
cases recorded in December 1968. The distribution, by 
industry, has not changed significantly from December 
1969; 


Cumulative Data 





12 

January months 

to ending 

January December January January January 
1971 1970 1970 1971 1971 


cer ne TS TOTTPORLTER, 


OE 


Insured population at end of momth. .............:ces eee etter 


Initial and renewal claims filed: 


Claimants currently reporting to local Offfces..........e ci 
Beneficiaries (weekly AVETAage)........c.ccececseesercsesesetenenenertsenenentacesneettst sree 
BV CEKS COMPENSAtC .......s2..cscc.cccececsecectesenenesesenststteanectecerernenorannsssnenececstitte 
~All k ea aere A ccs sc ra a ac 


Average weekly bemefit.........ccsecnecsssscceeeeseeseeseestsrenneenecnencnnnnseneenscee ston 


* Monthly average. 


+Discrepancy between totals and subtotals due to rounding. 
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(in thousands) 





= Sail 5,676 = = 
288 356 266 288 2,283 
226 212i 212} 226 1,694 
62 85t 3) 62 589 
844 672 659 844* 50m 
59% 331 549 591* 388* 
2,363 1,685 2,198 2,363 19,982 
85,713 60,239 76,500 85,713 704,434 
$36.28 $35.74 $34.81 $36.28 $35.25 
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During March the Minister of Labour appointed concil- 
lation officers to deal with the following disputes: 


Canadian Pacific Air Lines Limited, Vancouver Inter- 
national Airport, and Lodge 764, International Associa- 
tion of Machinists and Aerospace Workers (representing 
printing department employees) (Conciliation Officer: 
D. H. Cameron). 


Bushnell Communications Limited (Ottawa-Cornwall 
Broadcasting Limited) and the Ottawa Newspaper 
Guild, Local 205, American Newspaper Guild (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) (Conciliation Officer: H. A. Fisher). 


Eastern Transport Limited, Truro, N.S., and Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and General 
Workers, Local 505 (Conciliation Officer: C. A. Ogden). 
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NWT, and United Steelworkers of America (Conciliz|} 
tion Officers: D. H. Cameron and G. W. Rogers). | 


Eastern Provincial Airways (1963) Limited, Gandei| 
Nfid., and The Maritime Airline Pilots’ Associatio)| 
(representing Traffic Division) (Conciliation Officer] 
W. J. Gillies). 


Colonial Coach Lines Limited, Ottawa, Ont., and Cana} 
dian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and Genera) 
Workers (Conciliation Officer: H. A. Fisher). 


D. S. Scott Transport Ltd., North Vancouver, B.C. 
O.N.C. Motor Freight System, Burnaby, B.C.; Soo-Se- 
curity Motorways Ltd., Burnaby, B.C., and T.I.M.E.D.C, 
Trucking Inc., Burnaby, B.C., and General Truck 
Drivers and Helpers Local 31 (Conciliation Officer: G. 
W. Rogers). 


Johnstone Shipping Limited, Toronto, Ont., and Cana- 
dian Marine Officers’ Union (representing licensed en- 
gineers aboard the M.V. “Congar”) (Conciliation 
Officer: K. Hulse). 


The National Battlefields Commission, Québec, Qué., 
and Public Service Alliance of Canada (Conciliation 
Officer: R. G. Dorion). 


United Grain Growers Limited (employees of the Seed 
Department, Western Region) Edmonton, Alta., and 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters & Butcher Workmen of 
North America, Local P-319 (Conciliation Officer: A. 
A. Franklin). 


La compagnie de Radiodiffusion CKCH de Hull 
Limitée, Hull, Qué., and National Association of Broad- 
cast Employees and Technicians (Conciliation Officer: 
R. G. Dorion). 


Transair Limited, Winnipeg International Airport, and 
Lodge 2223, International Association of Machinists and 
Aerospace Workers (representing employees in the 
maintenance department) (Conciliation Officer: A. E. 
Koppel). 
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Sharterways Co. Limited, Windsor, Ont. (formerly 
3kinner School Bus Lines, St. Thomas, Limited) and 
Amalgamated Transit Union, Division 1415 (Concilia- 
jon Officer: K. Hulse). 


Pacific Western Airlines Limited, Vancouver Interna- 
tional Airport, and Canadian Air Line Pilots’ Associa- 


tion (Conciliation Officer: D. H. Cameron). 


Valleyfield Dock and Terminal Co. Ltd., Valleyfield, 
Qué., and Brotherhood of Railway, Airline and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station Em- 
ployees (Conciliation Officer: R. G. Dorion). 


Settlements by conciliation officers 


Eastern Provincial Airways (1963) Limited, Gander, 
Nfid., and The Maritime Airline Pilots’ Association (re- 
presenting Traffic Division) (Conciliation Officer" WJ: 


Gillies) (see above). 


tional Longshoremen’s Association, Local 1843 (Concil- 


National Harbours Board, Halifax, N.S., and Interna- 
jation Officer: R. L. Kervin) (LG, May, p. 326). 


CTV Television Network Ltd., Toronto, Ont., and Na- 
tional Association of Broadcast Employees and Techni- 
cians (Conciliation Officer: H. A. Fisher) (see below). 


Porter Shipping Ltd., Toronto, Ont., and Seafarers’ In- 
ternational Union of Canada (Conciliation Officer: K. 
Hulse) (LG, May, p. 327). 


Cadwell Marine Limited, Niagara Falls, Ont., and Sea- 
farers’ International Union of Canada (Conciliation 
Officer: K. Hulse) (LG, May, p. 327). 
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Harbour Ferries Ltd., Vancouver, B.C., and Canadian 
Merchant Service Guild (Conciliation Officer: G. W. 
Rogers) (LG, May, p. 327). 


M.LL. Tug & Salvage Limited, Halifax, N.S., and Ca- 
nadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and General 
Workers, Local 343 (representing unlicensed and shore 
personnel) (Conciliation Officer: R. L. Kervin) (LEG; 
April, p. 268). 


Calgary Television Limited (CHCT-TV) Calgary, Alta., 
and National Association of Broadcast Employees and 
Technicians (Conciliation Officer: D. H. Cameron) (LG, 
March, p. 194). 


Canadian Lake Carriers’ Association (representing those 
companies listed in Appendix “A” of existing collective 
agreement) and Seafarers’ International Union of Can- 
ada (Conciliation Officer: G. R. Doucet) (LG, March, 
p. 194). 


Baton Broadcasting Limited (CFTO-TV), Agincourt, 
Ont., and Toronto Newspaper Guild, Local 87 (Concili- 
ation Officer: H. A. Fisher) (LG, Jan., p. 46). 


Disputes settled by mediation 


Westward Shipping Ltd., Vancouver, B.C., and Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and General 
Workers (settled with mediation assistance of A. A. 
Franklin and D. S. Tysoe) (LG, June, 1970, p. 438). 


Roberval Express Ltée., Montréal, Qué., and Le Syndi- 
cat du transport Routier (settled with mediation assis- 
tance of S. T. Payne) (LG, April, p. 268). 


Pacific Western Airlines Ltd., Vancouver International 
Airport, and Canadian Air Line Dispatchers’ Associa- 
tion (settled with mediation assistance of D. H. Cam- 
eron) (LG, April, p. 268). 


Conciliation board appointed 
Defence Construction (1951) Limited (employees at 


Nanaimo, B.C. and Courcelette, Qué.) and Public Ser- 
vice Alliance of Canada (LG, May, p. 326). 


eiels) 


Conciliation boards fully constituted 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation established 
in February to deal with a dispute between Eastern 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, Sydney Mines, 
N.S., and International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, Local 2096 (LG, May, p. 327) was fully consti- 
tuted with the appointment of R. T. Donald of Halifax 
as chairman. Mr. Donald was appointed by the Minister 
on the joint recommendation of the other two members 
of the Board, company nominee Arthur William Smith, 
Q.C., Halifax, and union nominee John Lynk, New 
Glasgow, N.S. 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation established 
in February to deal with a dispute between Nordair 
Limited, Montréal International Airport, and Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists and Aerospace 
Workers, Lodge 2309 (representing flight attendant per- 
sonnel) (LG, May, p. 327) was fully constituted with 
the appointment of A. C. Dennis of Lakefield, Ont., 
as chairman. Mr. Dennis was appointed by the Minister 
in the absence of a joint recommendation from the other 
two members of the Board, company nominee Jean H. 
Gagné, Q.C., Québec City, and union nominee R. Dean, 
Montréal. 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation established 
in January to deal with a dispute between Bell Canada 
(Directory Sales Representatives, Western Region) and 
Office and Professional Employees’ International Union, 
Local 131 (LG, April, p. 268) was fully constituted with 
the appointment of A. C. Dennis, Lakefield, Ont., as 
chairman. Mr. Dennis was appointed by the Minister 
in the absence of a joint recommendation from the other 
two members of the Board, company nominee B. M. 
W. Paulin, Q.C., and union nominee George Petta, both 
of Toronto. 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation established 
in January to deal with a dispute between F.M. Yorke 
& Son Limited (M.V. “Lorne Yorke”) Vancouver, B.C., 
and Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and 
General Workers (LG, April, p. 268) was fully constitut- 
ed with the appointment of R. G. Clements of Van- 
couver, as chairman. Mr. Clements was appointed by 
the Minister in the absence of a joint recommendation 
from the other two members of the Board, company 
nominee Captain John E. Dahl, Vancouver, and union 
nominee Captain Maury Sjoquist, District of Delta, B.C. 
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The Board of Conciliation and Investigation established 
in January to deal with a dispute between Canadiai| 
National Hotels Limited (Hotel Newfoundland) St} 
John’s, Nfid., and Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ anc} 
Bartenders’ International Union, Local 779 (LG, April} 
p. 268) was fully constituted with the appointment oO. 
R. Hattenhauer, St. John’s, as chairman. Mr. Hatten:| 
hauer was appointed by the Minister on the joint rec} 
ommendation of company nominee A. William Cox| 
Q.C., Halifax, and union nominee James Walsh, St 
John’s. 







The Board of Conciliation and Investigation established 
in January to deal with a dispute between Canadian 
National Hotels Limited (Hotel Nova Scotian) Halifax, 
N.S., and Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ and Bar- 
tenders’ International Union, Local 662 (LG, April, p.) 
268) was fully constituted with the appointment of Judge. 
Nathan Green, Q.C., Halifax, as chairman. Judge Green: 
was appointed by the Minister on the joint recommen-) 
dation of company nominee A. William Cox, Q.C., and: 
union nominee Leo F. McKay, both of Halifax. 


Conciliation board reports received 


Neil Penner Highway Service, Morden, Man., and Gen- 
eral Drivers, Warehousemen and Helpers, Local 979 
(LG, Jan., p. 47) (full text appears in Supplement No. 
lel): 


CP Rail (Atlantic, Eastern, Prairie and Pacific Regions, 
including Québec Central Railway) and Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers (LG, Jan., p. 47) (full text 
appears in Supplement No. 3, 1971). 


Canadian National Railways (Atlantic, St. Lawrence 
and Great Lakes, Prairie and Mountain Regions) and 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers (LG, Jan., p. 48) 
(full text appears in Supplement No. 3, 1971). 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation and Canadian Wire 
Service Guild, Local 213 (LG, Oct., 1970, p. 730) (full 
text appears in Supplement No. 2, 1971). 
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onciliation board not appointed 








‘TV Television Network Ltd., Toronto, Ont., and Na- 
onal Association of Broadcast Employees and Techni- 
ians (LG, May, p. 326). 


iettlement reached after board procedure 


Yuébec North Shore and Labrador Railway Company, 
ept-Iles, Qué. (crew clerks) and United Transportation 
Jnion (LG, May, p. 328). 


ettlement before commencement of Board pro- 
eedings 


sell Canada (Directory Sales Representatives, Western 
egion) and Office and Professional Employees’ Inter- 
ational Union, Local 131 (See above). 


Settlement reached by conciliation board 


Federal Grain Limited; Manitoba Pool Elevators; Na- 
tional Grain (1968) Limited; Parrish & Heimbecker 
Limited; Richardson Terminals Limited; Saskatchewan 
Wheat Pool; United Grain Growers Limited; Westland 
Elevators Limited, and Lodge 650, Brotherhood of Rail- 
way, Airline and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees (LG, May, p. 327). 


Settlement in post-conciliation board mediation 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation and Association of 
Radio and Television Employees of Canada (mediation 
assistance provided by C. E. Poirier and G. R. Doucet) 
(LG, May, p. 328). 





2ertification 


[he Canada Labour Relations Board met for six days 
luring March. It granted eight applications for certifica- 
ion, rejected two, ordered three representation votes, 
und allowed the withdrawal of four applications for 
-ertification. During the month, the Board received 14 
ipplications for certification. It also received and grant- 
2d two requests for review of earlier decisions. 


Applications for certification granted 


Le Syndicat des Journalistes de Montréal Inc. (CSN) 
on behalf of a unit of employees of Radio-Drummond 
Limitée, Drummondville, Qué., employed at Radio Sta- 
‘ions CHRD-AM and CHRD-FM (LG, Feb., p. 121). 
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Building Material, Construction and Fuel Truck Drivers 
Union, Local 213, International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, on behalf of a unit of employees of Humphrey 
Construction Ltd., North Vancouver, B.C., engaged as 
drivers in construction work in the Yukon Territory (LG, 
Pebsp ale): 


Cartage and Miscellaneous Employees Union, Local 
931, International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America, on be- 
half of a unit of truck drivers and truck drivers’ helpers 
employed by John N. Brockelsby Transport Limited, 
Montreal, Qué. (LG, March, p. 193). 


Canadian Marine Officers’ Union on behalf of a unit 
of captains and assistant captains employed by Marine 
Industries Limited Montreal, Qué. (LG, April, p. 267). 


National Association of Broadcast Employees and 
Technicians on behalf of a unit of employees of CHLT 
Radio Sherbrooke Ltée., Sherbrooke, Qué. (LG, May, 
pesZe)s 


National Association of Broadcast Employees and 
Technicians on behalf of a unit of employees of CHLT 
Télé-7 Ltée., Sherbrooke, Qué. (LG, May, p. 329). 


Building Material, Construction and Fuel Truck Drivers 
Union, Local 213, International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, on behalf of a unit of engineers, conductors, 
and brakemen employed in railway operations by The 
British Yukon Railway Company at Whitehorse, Y.T. 
(LG, May, p. 329). 


International Union of United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, 
Soft Drink and Distillery Workers of America, Local 
338, Grain, Flour and Seed Workers, on behalf of a 
unit of employees in the Seeds Department of Manitoba 
Pool Elevators at St. Boniface, Man. (see Applications 
for Certification Received, below). 


Applications for certification rejected 


Seafarers’ International Union of Canada, applicant, 
and La Compagnie de Navigation Desgagné Lteée., 
Montreal, Qué., respondent (LG, Feb., p. 121). The 
application was rejected because the Board considered 
that the application had been abandoned by the appli- 
cant. 


International Association of Machinists and Aerospace 
Workers, applicant, and Radio Sept-Ies Inc. (CKCN), 
Sept-Iles, Qué., respondent (LG, March, p. 193). The 
application was rejected because, under the terms of 
its constitution, the applicant does not have authority 
to take into membership the categories of employees 
covered by the application. 


Representation votes ordered 


Letter Carriers’ Union of Canada, applicant, and Jessi- 
man Bros. Cartage Ltd., St. James, Man., respondent 
(LG, March, 1970, p. 223) (Returning Officer: A. E. 
Koppel) (Reasons for Judgment issued as Supplement 
No. 4, 1971). 
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Transport Drivers’, Warehousemen and Helpers’ Unio) 
Local 106, International Brotherhood of Teamster 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of Americ; 
applicant and intervener, Le Syndicat des Chauffew 
de Voyageur Provincial, applicant and intervene 
Voyageur (1969) Inc., Montreal, Qué., respondent, an 
the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport an 
General Workers, intervener (LG, March, p. 193) (LC 
April, p. 266). The Board directed that the names ¢ 
both applicants appear on the ballot, and that the votin 
unit consist of all drivers employed by the responden 
excluding: (a) employees shown on the company 
payroll as “recall drivers,” and (b) those drivers en 
ployed in the Abitibi region represented by the inte: 
vening Canadian Brotherhood under a collective agree 
ment applicable to both drivers and mechanics in th 
said region (Returning Officer: G. A. Plante) (Reasor 
for Judgment issued as Supplement No. 4, 1971). 


International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and Pape 
Mill Workers, Local 574, applicant and intervener, L 
Syndicat des Travailleurs Forestiers de VU.C.C. d 
Gaspé, applicant and intervener, and Consolidate 
Bathurst Ltd., New-Richmond, Qué., respondent (en 
ployees in the stevedoring department). Names of bot 
applicants will appear on the ballot (Returning Office: 
G. W. Yorston) (LG, March, p. 193) (LG, April, p. 266 


Applications for certification withdrawn 


Le Syndicat du Transport Routier (CSN), applican 
Roberval Express Limited, Montreal, Qué., responden 
and Wayne Wilson, et al., interveners (LG, April, p. 266 


General Truck Drivers Union, Local 938, Internation 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouseme 
and Helpers of America, applicant, Wilson’s Truc 
Lines, Etobicoke, Ont., respondent, and Patrick Brad) 
et al., interveners (LG, April, p. 266). 


General Truck Drivers Union, Local 879, Internation: 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouseme 
and Helpers of America, applicant, Robert Sentine 
Moving & Storage Limited, Niagara Falls, Ont., respor 
dent, and Oscar Kowch, et al., interveners (LG, Apri 
p. 266). 


United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners ¢ 
America, Local 1325, applicant, and A. V. Carlson Cor 
struction Ltd., Edmonton, Alta., respondent (LG, Ma 
D329). 
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plications for certification received 







ransport Drivers, Warehousemen and Helpers’ Union, 
cal 106, International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
hauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America, on 
shalf of a unit of employees of Déménagement Cote 
imitée, Québec, Qué. (Investigating Officer: R. G. 


| 
aternational Union of United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, 
oft Drink and Distillery Workers of America, Local 
38, Grain, Flour and Seed Workers, on behalf of a 
nit of employees in the seeds department of Manitoba 
fool Elevators at St. Boniface, Man. (Investigating 
ifficer: A. E. Koppel) (see also Applications for 
lertification Granted, above). 


ervice Employees’ International Union, Local 298, on 
ehalf of a unit of employees of Nation-Wide Interior 
faintenance Co., Ltd., Montreal, Qué., employed in 
ae performance of its cleaning contract at CN head 
ffice and Central Station (Investigating Officer: R. G. 
Yorion). 


‘anadian Union of Public Employees on behalf of a 
nit of employees of The Sudbury Airport Commission, 
udbury, Ont. (Investigating Officer: K. Hulse). 


‘anadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and Gen- 
ral Workers on behalf of a unit of employees of H.M. 
‘rimble & Sons Ltd., Calgary, Alta. (Investigating 
)fficer: A. A. Franklin). 





nternational Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s 
Jnion, Local 500, on behalf of a unit of dispatchers 
mployed by British Columbia Maritime Employers 
\ssociation, Vancouver, B.C. (Investigating Officer: G. 
N. Rogers). 


nternational Association of Machinists and Aerospace 
Workers on behalf of a unit of commissary agents em- 
jloyed by Eastern Provincial Airways (1963) Limited, 
sander, Nfld. (Investigating Officer: W. J. Gillies). 


Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen, Helpers and 
Miscellaneous Workers, Local 76, International Broth- 
thood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
telpers of America, on behalf of a unit of employees 
yf Atlantic Automobile Transport Limited, Moncton, 
V.B. (Investigating Officer: R. L. J. Kervin). 
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General Truck Drivers and Helpers Union, Local 31, 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, on behalf of 
a unit of dockmen and pick-up and delivery drivers 
employed by Reimer Express (Pacific) Ltd., Burnaby, 
B.C. (Investigating Officer: G. W. Rogers). 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and Gen- 
eral Workers on behalf of a unit of employees of St. 
George Moving & Storage Ltd., Kelowna, B.C. (Investi- 
gating Officer: A. A. Franklin). 


Teamsters Local 879, International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, on behalf of a unit of employees of Robert 
Sentineal Moving & Storage Limited, Niagara Falls, 
Ont. (Investigating Officer: K. Hulse). 


International Association of Machinists and Aerospace 
Workers on behalf of a unit of employees of Baie-Co- 
meau Air Service Ltée., Hauterive, Qué. (Investigating 
Officer: R. G. Dorion). 


Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, Local 91, International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, on behalf of a unit of employees employed 
at Ottawa and Pembroke by Northern Quebec Transport 
Inc., Rouyn, Qué. (Investigating Officer: H. A. Fisher). 


Seafarers’ International Union of Canada on behalf of 
a unit of unlicensed employees of The Pelee Shipping 
Company Limited, St. Thomas, Ont. (Investigating 
Ofticer: He AY Fisher). 


Requests for review under Sec. 61(2) 


The Board granted a request by the International 
Woodworkers of America, Local 1-71, seeking amend- 
ment of the Board’s Order of February 4, 1959, regard- 
ing a unit of employees of the Vancouver Tug Boat 
Co. Ltd. The Board amended its certification order by 
substituting the employer’s new name, Seaspan Interna- 
tional Ltd., for its previous name (LG 19595 p.2/0); 


The Board granted a joint request made by the United 
Transportation Union and the Quebec North Shore & 
Labrador Railway Company, Sept-Iles, Qué., that the 
Board’s Order dated September 8, 1969, be amended 
by deleting the classification of train dispatcher from 
the certified bargaining unit, restricting same to em- 
ployees classified as crew clerk (LG 1969, p. 611). 
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Employment review 


As at February 20, 1971, there were 675,000 persons 
unemployed compared with 668,000 in January. The 
seasonally adjusted rate of unemployment was un- 
changed at 6.2 per cent and the unadjusted rate rose 
from 8.0 to 8.1. There was a slight increase in employ- 
ment during the same period, January-February, bring- 
ing the total number of employed persons in February 
to 7,677,000. The labour force expanded by 321,000 or 
4.0 per cent between February 1970 and February 1971. 
This total was comprised of yearly increases of 172,000 
or 2.3 per cent in the number of people employed, and 
of 149,000 in the number of unemployed. 


Employment 


Employment in February increased 9,000 to 7,677,000 
(unadjusted) and was 172,000, or 2.3 per cent higher than 
in February 1970. Among industries, there was an in- 
crease of 12,000 in employment in construction between 
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January and February. Seasonal reductions in emplo 
ment were larger than usual in trade, 45,000, and ag 
culture, 16,000. Seasonal increases were larger t 
usual in public administration, 15,000, and finance, 
surance and real estate, 14,000. The increases in 
munity, business and personal services, 12,000, an 
manufacturing, 16,000, were about average during th 
period. Employment of women aged 25 and over TOs 
more than is normal in February, an increase of 19,00 
from the January estimate. The reduction of 14,000 i 
employment among men aged 25 and over was abot 
average. An increase of 6,000 among persons 14-24 we 
slightly higher than usual. 


Seasonally adjusted employment 


The seasonally adjusted level of employment increase 
slightly in February; changes in individual regions wet 
small. 


Unemployment } 
Unemployment increased by 7,000 to 675,000 in Febri 
ary, and was 49,000 higher than the February 1970 lev 
of 526,000. Compared with a year ago, there was a 
increase of 74,000 in the number of unemployed persot 
14-24 years of age; 54,000 among men 25 years of as 
and over; and 22,000 among women 25 years and ove 
The largest yearly increase in regional unemploymer 
was in Ontario, followed by British Columbia an 
Québec. Increases in the Prairie and Atlantic regio 
were considerably smaller than that for Canada as. 
whole. . 


Seasonally adjusted unemployment rates ; 
The seasonally adjusted rates of unemployment amor 
the main age—sex groups in February remained abot 
the same as in January. Changes in regional unemplo’ 
ment rates were small. The recent downward trend | 
the seasonally adjusted rates of unemployment in Britis 
Columbia and the Prairie region was continued in Fel 
ruary. 
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Inemployment insurance fund 


ring February 1971, 24,918 investigations were com- 
ted across Canada. Of these, 15,797 were on-premises 
vestigations, and 1,995 were selective investigations to 
rify the fulfilment of statutory conditions. The remain- 
g 620 formal investigations and 6,506 post-audit in- 
sstigations dealt with claimants suspected of making 
Ise statements to obtain benefits. Punitive disqualifica- 
yns as a result of claimants making false statements 
- misrepresentations numbered 2,776. Prosecutions 
ere begun in 160 cases, all against claimants. This does 
ot include employer prosecutions commenced by the 
evenue Branch. 


.evenue received by the Fund in February totalled 
48,957,422.95 compared with $54,522,611.09 in January 
nd $51,359,835.68 in February 1970. Benefits paid in 
february totalled $100,928,124.33 compared with 
85,712,900.75 in January and $77,632,465.72 in Febru- 
ry last year. The balance in the Fund on 28 February 
971 was $390,014,769.35 compared with 
441,985,470.73 at the end of January and 
498,887,817.48 on 28 February 1970. 


| 
; 
Ba octol 


n the story on page 295 of the May Gazette about 
he seventh annual report on labour unions under the 
orporations and Labour Unions Returns Act, an error 
vas made in the fourth paragraph, dealing with assets 
of reporting organizations. The following paragraph 
should be substituted for it: 


“Selected assets in Canada held by unions totalled 
$96,955,000. This was distributed as follows: interna- 
tionals, $85,165,000, national unions, $9,211,000 and 
Government employees’ organizations, $2,579,000. Total 
assets of national unions and government employees 
organizations were, respectively: $15,319,000 and 
$6.154,000. Total assets of international unions were 
$1,137.019,000 but this included assets of the interna- 
tionals in the United States and other countries. Only 
5.8 per cent of this amount is held in Canada.” 
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U.S. employment 


Unemployment in March was 5,200,000 compared with 
5,400,000 in February. The seasonally adjusted 
rate of unemployment was 6.0 per cent compared with 
5.8 per cent in February. The civilian labour force in 
March was 82,668,000. The actual rate of unemployment 
in March was 6.2 per cent compared with 6.5 per cent 
in the previous month. 


June credits 


New careers for older people, p. 392, was submitted by 
the Section on Older Workers, Manpower Utilization 
Branch, Department of Manpower and Immigration. 


Unemployment insurance report, p. 393, originates with 
the Unemployment Insurance and Manpower Section 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. A claimant’s un- 
employment register is placed in the active file at the 
local office as soon as the claim is made. As a result, 
the count of claimants at any given time inevitably 
includes some whose claims are in process. “Claimants” 
should not be interpreted either as “total number of 
beneficiaries” or “total registered clients.” 


Certification before the CLRB, p. 397, is prepared by 
the Employee Representation Branch of the Department 
of Labour, and covers proceedings under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act involving the 
functions of the Canada Labour Relations Board, for 
which the Employee Representation Branch of the De- 
partment is the administrative agency. 


Conciliation before the Minister of Labour, p. 394, origi- 
nates with the Conciliation and Arbitration Branch of 
the Department of Labour, and covers proceedings 
under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act involving the administrative services of the 
Minister of Labour and the Conciliation and Arbitration 
Branch of the Department. 


Photos. NFB: Cover, p. 359, 368, 370, 373, 374, 376, 
378. 379, 385, 387. ILO: p. 364. CN Photo: p. 403. 
Murray MacGowan: p. 407. 
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Railway | 
arbitration: 


Seven cases were dealt with by the Canadian Railway 
Office of Arbitration on February 9 and 10. Five griev- 
ances were dismissed and one was allowed; and in the 
seventh case, a request by the company to reduce crew 
sizes was granted. 


Case No. 260. An ex parte dispute between CP Rail and 
the United Transportation Union cover a claim by a 
conductor and crew for the difference between yard rates 
and freight rates because of switching operations per- 
formed by the crew. 


When the company refused to pay the claim of a con- 
ductor and crew for the difference between yard rates 
and freight rates because of switching operations per- 
formed, the union submitted a grievance, but withdrew 
it before the scheduled hearing. The arbitrator said that 
if the case proceeded to arbitration it would be arguable. 
But, as the claim “was unconditionally withdrawn and 
must now be deemed to have been finally determined, 
I have no jurisdiction to proceed further in the matter, 
and the grievance must accordingly be dismissed.” 


Case No. 261. Dispute between CN and the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and General Workers 
over the provisions in a letter of understanding. 


A letter of understanding outlined the level of work 
to be performed by various classifications at an express 
terminal. It did not give exhaustive descriptions of the 
work to be done. The letter said that one duty of Ware- 
housemen Grade II was to code carts, but in practice, 
the company had asked some motormen to code carts. 
The arbitrator said that the coding “is not itself on- 
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erous.” And he found no “explicit prohibition (in th) 
letter) against motormen performing the coding functic 
in connection with what is clearly their proper work 
He dismissed the grievance. 


Case No. 262. An ex parte dispute between CN and th 
Brotherhood of Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerk; 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employees ove 
the loss of wages as a penalty for lateness. 


Ten employees were docked various amounts from tim 
actually worked. The company had installed a time cloc 
and announced a policy of deducting time on the fol 
lowing basis: between one and 14 minutes late, tim 
deducted is 15 minutes; between 15 and 29 minutes 
time deducted is 30 minutes, etc. The union contende¢ 
that this policy imposed a penalty without an investiga, 
tion, contrary to an article in the agreement. | 


The arbitrator agreed with the union that the penalty 
imposed is, in effect, a fine—a fine that the company 
is not entitled to impose. The agreement states furthes 
that employees who have completed their probationary 
period will not be disciplined or discharged without ar 
investigation. 


In one case, the grievor clocked in at 1:04 p.m., fout 
minutes late. The company deferred his starting time 
until 1:15 p.m. “In effect, he was suspended for thai 
time,” said the arbitrator. The company’s “refusal tc 
permit the grievors to work, or to pay them for work 
performed during the times in question was plainly < 
disciplinary measure imposed contrary to the provisions 
of the collective agreement and for which the employee: 
are entitled to recover,” even though they may have 
been subject to discipline for their lateness if that disci 
pline had been imposed in the proper manner. He 
allowed the grievance. 


Case No. 263. Dispute between CN and the Brotherhooc 
of Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees over claims 
for pay during a work stoppage. 


A half hour after the men began work, workers belong: 
ing to another union in the area walked off their jobs 
In most areas the problem was solved, and the mer 
went back to work. But in the shed where the grievors 
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rked, the men did not return, and the grievors were 
able to work. They were paid for two hours under 


e provisions of the agreement. 
| 


- other locations, however, the company’s employees 
ire able to work and were entitled to a minimum of 
fur hours pay. In some cases, these employees were 
ior to the grievors. The union contended that forces 
hd been reduced and that the grievors were entitled 
| stay at work because of their seniority. The arbitrator 
agreed, saying that the agreement specifically men- 
pns such a case and states that the employees are to 
> paid for a minimum of two hours. This was done. 
he arbitrator dismissed the grievance. 


| 


ase No. 264. Dispute between CP Rail and the Brother- 
ood of Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
{andlers, Express and Station Employees over claims 
wr pay during a work stoppage by workers not covered 
y the agreement. 


| 
he circumstances in this case were identical to those 
1 Case No. 263. The arbitrator dismissed the grievance. 
| 

‘ase No. 265. Dispute between CN and the Canadian 
srotherhood of Railway, Transport and General Workers 


wer extended leave granted to an employee. 


[he agreement provides for a leave of absence of three 
nonths. But this may be extended. The employee in 
juestion was granted almost eight months of leave to 
1ttend university. The union said that the employee did 
1ot file separate applications for each three-month 
yeriod and had therefore forfeited his seniority. It con- 


tended that, on his return, the employee should not have 
been allowed to displace, and it entered a claim for 
the difference in salary on behalf of the employee 
displaced by the man on leave. 


The arbitrator found that there was no time limit on 
length of leave, and that only if an employee does not 
report for work at the conclusion of his leave does he 
forfeit his seniority. “In this case,” said the arbitrator, 
“an extended leave of absence was requested at the 
outset”—and it was granted. “The agreement,” he added, 
“does not require that separate applications be made 
nor that extension of leave must be limited to three- 
month periods.” He therefore dismissed the grievance. 


Case No. 266. Dispute between CP Rail and the United 
Transportation Union over changes in the size of a crew. 


The company told the union of its decision to reduce 
the size of a yard crew from three to two men. The 
union did not agree, so a five-day survey was begun. 
Upon completion of the survey, the company contended 
that adequate safety could be maintained, but the union 
said that there were three specific moves that needed 
more than a two-man crew. 


The arbitrator referred to Case No. 223, which involved 
a similar problem (LG, Oct. 1970, p. 738). In that 
case the arbitrator agreed with the company, but he 
added that safe performance would require the use of 
revised switching methods. He said that the same could 
apply to the present case, and he stated that “It appears 
that these tasks, like others, can be safely performed 
by a reduced crew, provided that the necessary condi- 
tions are met.” He allowed the company’s request. 





‘Publications 





List No. 267 


The publications listed below are recent acquisitions. 
They may be borrowed through a local library (business, 
university, public, etc.) or directly if there is no local 
library. Please indicate the publication numeral and the 
month, listed when requesting loans. 


Business 


@ No. 1—Dekom, Anton K. The internal consultant. 
[New York] American Management Association [1969] 
102 p. 


@ No. 2—International Labour Office. Comment lire 
un bilan. Genéve, 1970. 148 p. “An I.L.O. programmed 
book.” «Ce livre a été traduit et adapté de Pouvrage 
anglais How to read a balance sheet.» 


@ No. 3—Ivens, Michael William, ed. Industry and 
values; the objectives and responsibilities of business, 
edited by Michael Ivens with a foreword by Sir John 
Reiss. London, Harrap [1970] 222 p. 
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@ No. 4—National Industrial Conference Board. A 
ticipating major business threats, by Henry C. Egert 
and Jeremy Bacon. New York, 1970. 23 p. 






@ No. 5—National Industrial Conference Board. Co. 
tinuing education for financial management, by Dav 
I. Fisher and Francis J. Walsh, Jr. New York, 197) 
230): 


Civil rights 


M No. 6—Schwartz, Bernard, comp. Civil rights. Ed. 
tor: Bernard Schwartz. New York, Chelsea House Put 
lishers [1970] 2v. (1888 p.) Consists of federal legislatior 
extracts from congressional debates, major Suprem 
Court decisions, etc, with commentary. | 


Discrimination in employment 


@ No. 7—Meth, Monty. Here to stay; a study of goo 
practices in the employment of coloured workers. Lon 
don, Runnymede Trust Publication [1970?] 19 p. 


@ No. 8—Thurow, Lester C. Poverty and discrimina 
tion. Washington, Brookings Institution[cl 969] vii, 2145 


Economic conditions 


@ No. 9—International Institute of Quantitative Ecc 
nomics. Research priorities in quantitative socio-econc¢ 
mic development planning; proceedings of the inauguré 
conference of the ITQE, Montréal, January 17-18, 197( 
Les priorités de la recherche en matiére de planificatio 
quantitative du développement  socio-économique 
compte-rendu de la conférence inaugurale de VITEC 
Montréal, Janvier 17-18, 1970. Montréal, 1970. 112 f 
‘... The interventions published in the [text] are in th 
language used by the speaker: viz., English or French. 
Text of speeches in English or French. Includes inde 
in English and French. 


@ No. 10—Johnson, Harry Gordon. An overall vie 
of international economic questions facing Britain, th 
United States, and Canada during the 1970s. [London 
British-North American Committee [1970] ix, 24, xv, f 
This study was sponsored by British-North America: 
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esearch Association, National Planning Association 
J.S.A.), and Private Planning Association of Canada. 
over title: International economic questions facing 
ritain, the United States, and Canada in the 70s. 


No. 11—National Industrial Conference Board. Per- 
bectives for the 70s and 80s; tomorrow’s problems 
pnfronting today’s management. New York, c1970. iv, 
24 p. “An experimental forecast conducted by the 
‘ational Industrial Conference Board and the Opinion 
esearch Corporation.” 

ndustrial disputes 

I No. 12—Addington, Arnold Lee. A regional analysis 
f strikes. [Ann Arbor, Mich., University Microfilms, 
970] ix, 164 p. Thesis (Ph.D.)—University of Tennessee, 
969. 


I No. 13—Great Britain. Court of Inquiry into a Dis- 
ute between the Parties represented on the National 
oint Board for the Electricity Supply Industry. Report. 
ondon HMSO, 1970 [35] p. At head of title: Indus- 
rial courts act, 1919. A. D. Campbell, chairman. 

| 

ndustrial relations 

| 

I No. 14—Burns, Tom, ed. Industrial man: selected 
eadings. [Harmondsworth, Eng.] Penguin [1969] 414 p. 


EB No. 15—Hagglund, George, ed. Psychological testing 
ind industrial relations. Editors: George Hagglund [and] 
Duane Thompson. Iowa City, Center for Labor and 
Management, College of Business Administration, Uni- 
rersity of lowa, 1969. 48 p. 


HB No. 16—Walker, Kenneth Frederick. Industrial 
democracy, fantasy, fiction or fact? [London] Times 
Newspapers Ltd. [c1970] 36 p. The Times Management 
lecture, 1970. 


HB No. 17—Workers’ Control Conference, Nottingham, 
Eng., 1968. How and why industry must be domocra- 
tised: papers submitted to the Workers’ Control Confer- 
ence (Nottingham, March 30-31, 1968); edited by Ken 
Coates and Wyn Williams. Nottingham, Institute for 
Workers’ Control, 1969. [4] 222 p. 
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Investments 


M@ No. 18—Friedland, Seymour. Stock options and 
company performance. [Toronto, York University, Fa- 
culty of Administrative Studies, 1970?] 101 p. 


M@ No. 19—Wiginton, John C. An algorithm for portfo- 
lio selection in linear models with upper bounds con- 
straints. Rev. ed. [Toronto, York University. Faculty of 
Administrative Studies] 1970. 15 p. 


Labour organization 


H@ No. 20—Grebing, Helga. The history of the German 
labour movement: a survey. [German text abridged for 
the English ed., by Mary Saran, translated by Edith 
Korner], with a chapter on foreign policy by Mary 
Saran. London, Wolff, 1969. [4]227 p. 


M@ No. 21—Sorenson, Jay B. The life and death of 
Soviet trade unionism, 1917-1928. [lst ed.] New York, 
Atherton Press, 1969. viii, 283 p. 


M@ No. 22—U.S. Office of Labour-Management Policy 
Development. Qualifications for union office; the issue 
of reasonableness in court cases under the Labor-mana- 
gement reporting and disclosure act. [Washington, 
GP.Os 1970] 7122p: 


Labour supply 


H@ No. 23—Andarawewa, A. B. The structure of the 
Canadian agricultural labour force. Ottawa, Canada De- 
partment of Agriculture, Economics Branch, Research 
Division, 1970. [50] p. 


H No. 24—International Labour Office. Towards full 
employment; a program for Colombia, prepared by an 
inter-agency team organized by the International La- 
bour Office. Geneva, 1970. 471 p. Colombia was the 
first country to be covered by a pilot mission under 
the World Employment Program. 
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HM No. 25—U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Pilots and 
mechanics in civil aviation, 1967-77; a study of man- 
power requirements. Pt.1. Current situation and the 
short-range outlook (Manpower Administration) Pt.2 
Long-range manpower requirements (Bureau of Labor 
Statistics) Washington [G.P.O., 1970] 39 p. 


Labouring classes 


@ No. 26—Confederation of British Industry. Absen- 
teeism: an analysis of the problem. London [1970] vi, 
I> p: 


Hi No. 27—Rose, Gordon. The working class. [London] 
Longmans [1968] vu, 151 p. 


H@ No. 28—Stone, Morris. Labor grievances and deci- 
sions, new series, by Morris Stone with an introduction 
by Harold W. Davey. New York, American Arbitration 
Association [c1970] xxvii, 220 p. 


@ No. 29—U.S. Congress. House. Committee on Ways 
and Means. Employment security amendments of 1969, 
report ... to accompany H. R. 14705, a bill to extend 
and improve the federal-state unemployment compen- 
sation program. Washington, GPO, 1969.97 p. At head 
of title: 91st Congress, Ist sess. House report no. 91-612. 


M No. 30—U.S. Office of Maritime Manpower. Divi- 
sion of Labor Studies. Seafaring guide and directory 
of labor management affiliations. Washington, GPO, 
1969.85 p. “A United States Department of Commerce 
publication.” “Revised edition of the former ‘Guide to 
seafaring collective bargaining’.” 


@ No. 31—Williams, Clifford Glyn. Labor economics. 
New York, Wiley [1970] xv, 489 p. 


Leisure 
#@ No. 32—Owen, John D. The plicenoinicisure: san 
economic analysis of the demand for leisure time. With 


a foreword by J. Mincer. [Rotterdam] Rotterdam Uni- 
versity Press, 1969. x, 169 p. 
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Prices 


H No. 33—U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Consume 
prices in the United States, 1959-68; trends and indexes 
Washington, GPO [1970] 73 p. 


Productivity 
@ No. 34—Smith, Duncan N. Productivity and train 


ing: a review of an urgent problem. London, Kin 
Edward’s Hospital Fund, 1969. 65 p. 





@ No. 35—U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Indexe 
of output per man-hour selected industries, 1939 anc 
1947-69. Washington [GPO, 1970] 112 p. 


Scientists 


@ No. 36—U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Scientifi 
and technical personnel in industry, 1967. Washington 
GPO [AI7038ep; 


Social security 


@ No. 37—U:S. Social Security Administration. Socia 
security programs throughout the world, 1969. [Wa 
shington, GPO, 1970] 249 p. 


Students 


M@ No. 38—Cook, Gail C. A. Student aid programs, b 
Gail C. A. Cook, A. Rodney Dobell [and] David A 
A. Stager. Toronto, Institute for the Quantitative Analy 
sis of Social and Economic Policy, University of Toronte 
LOGO OS: 


Technology 


@ No. 39—Cottrell, William Frederick. Technologica 
change and labor in the railroad industry; a comparativ 
study. Lexington, Mass., Heath [1970] x, 159 p. 


@ No. 40—Myers, Sumner. Successful industrial inno 
vations; a study of factors underlying innovation 1 
selected firms [by] Sumner Myers and Donald G. Mar 
quis. [Washington] National Science Foundation [1969 


ep: 
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Wages 


B No. 41—Great Britain. Department of Employment 
and Productivity. A national minimum wage; report of 
in interdepartmental working party. London, HMSO, 
1969. vii, 89 p. 


BH No. 42—Taylor, LeRoy. Money-wage variation and 
the effective demand for labour in Canada (1953-1966) 
(Toronto, York University, 1970] 94 p. 
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M No. 43—U.S. Bureau of the Census. Income growth 
rates in 1939 to 1968 for persons by occupation and 
industry groups, for the United States. [Washington, 
GPORIIZ0[20'p: 


Women 


M@ No. 44—Kassirer, Eve. Female participation in the 
Canada NewStart program. [Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 
1970] 26 p. Issued by Department of Regional Economic 
Expansion. 


M@ No. 45—World Conference on Women Workers’ 
Problems. 3rd, Dusseldorf, Germany, 1968. Women 
workers; are their problems solved? [Report of] Third 
World Conference on Women Workers’ Problems, 30 
September-4 October 1968 ... Dusseldorf, Germany, 
Brussels, International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions [1970?] 104 p. 


Miscellaneous 


M@ No. 46—Atlantic Provinces Economic Council. Ex- 
ports of the Atlantic Provinces, with special reference 
to the American market. [Fredericton, 1970] 44 p. 


HM No. 47—Donaldson, Graham F. Farm machinery 
testing; scope and purpose in the measurement and 
evaluation of farm machinery. [Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 
1970] 92 p. Canada. Royal Commission on Farm Ma- 
chinery. Study no. 8. 


M@ No. 48—Hoffman, David. Bilingualism and _bicul- 
turalism in the Canadian House of Commons [by] David 
Hoffman and Norman Ward. [Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 
1970] 295 p. Canada. Royal Commission on Bilingua- 
lism and Biculturalism. Documents, 3. 


M@ No. 49—National Industrial Conference Board. Sales 
forecasting practices; an appraisal, a survey by Stanley 
J. PoKempner and Ear! L. Bailey. New York, 1970. 36 p. 


M No. 50—U.S. Bureau of Labor Standards. Project 
safe U.S.A. [Washington, GPO, 1970] 37 p. 


H No. 51—U.S. Congress. House. Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. Subcommittee on 
Communications and Power. Subscription television, 
1969. Hearings, Ninety-first Congress, first session, on 
H.R. 420 (and related bills). Washington, GPO, 1969. 
vill, 486 p. 
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Statistics Section 








i 5 Percentage Change 

Labour Statistics ee g 
Previous Previov 
Principal Items Date Amount Month Yea 





(in thousands) 


TOTAL CIVILIAN LABOUR FORCE* 





Were Conakea TetS ore e vey 205 UIA oe occtaccdeann sana pncesoodsemendecocoseeer 8,352 + 0.2 + 
Employed Sein, Se ee el OU, Sone Sn Oe ee 7,677 + 0.1 + 
ASOTICUUIINE Cre nee et eset ie efor Neo, Saad rok Sa te Mien 422 — 37 — tT 
INODEA eh CUIt UT en eo meretees tr ete ee tens So kercae deh a Nery) OR rete Ha255 + 0.4 + ee 
Paid: WOrkenstn. oecncts se eae SO PEPER eE Tee Per Paget res BP (R/S) + 0.1 + 2, 
ATW ORKaS ONL OUMESWOT: 11 OTC pees eee ese een 6,081 + 1.4 + 41 
At WOLKMlessithany 3 Oe OUNS See meee eee 1,297 — 44 + = 
Employedsbita otra taw Onecare 298 Sl + @ 
Winem ployed iscrerctcrsctcert te. ep aaete cease tote ies, esas eee 675 + 1.0 + 28 
AT LATItIG tc sete case tee eed ie ec oe Se aA MR TN RB ele 71 + 7.6 + 4, 
DE DSCs or re ete ee ee ee Se ere Ganache ee OE 244 + 4.3 + 23 
CONT QTD ne se eh nee Me anda edd 8 0 Be ae eee 207 + 3.0 + 32 
PAI OG en ri oes cee A a ML a Lacie Withee, Semen eran qa — 9.4 + 10) 
British Colombia se eee fe een ee 76 — 7.3 + 3a 
Without: work‘and Seeking works... 465.0. eee 634 +. 3.8 + 3m 
Onitemporany day ole upto Ol cdaysmeee see oe eeee eee eee ee 41 — 28.1 — 28. 
INDUSTRTAES EME OXIME IN Gia (9 Gili 100) ieee eee ee January 1232 — 1.5 — dL 
Manutactuning) employment s(CL9 Oili—1100)\ieeeenene see eee January 119.8 + 0.2 — 2 
TSMVENUT GRATION sot Ree termes fs cee yt, ok DN en chara, 7 Laer no {st 9 omos, 19709 1132323 aa —- @ 
Destined'to the labourstorce = as eee ee ee, Ist 9 mos. 1970 60,022 —- — 
STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 
Strilkesran dilOchkoO wuts eeesere tae ee ee ee ee March 2. +18.0 — 19, 
INO Ol WOrKetsMmvoliveds see eee ee ee eee et Sere March 45,182 +76.4 +146. 
Duration wim. mani day sees ees yo ce eee ee etn oy eee March 239,680 + 35.4 + 41. 
EARNINGS AND INCOME 
Average weekly wages and salaries (ind. comp.) f.............c00.c00ee0- January LSPS + 3.0 + @ 
INSHSENGS NOU KD SAW MUTCIERS (COMME ENG oo. cencccternscne, coer non aorcopsanenadeonoeocecane January 3.19 + 0.6 + @ 
Average weekly hours paid f.............. SHG teaser he ne reese eae ee January 39.4 + 3.7 — ff. 
UNSERE: WHHSIEINY NWVENEGESY (HOODIES, 5 Passos nena sceaceoneoorousondecinandooccourncer decoeesos0e. January 125.41 + 1.7 + 7, 
Consumer pil Cemind exe (LS Gile—11 00) een een ae February 130.9 + 0.5 + ot. 
Index numbers of weekly wages in 1961 dollars (1961 =100)}... December 124.3 — 2.6 + 9. 
Total labour income (Millions of dollars)f.... ae January 3,973.0 + 0.1 + 7. 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION? 
Mo talu(ayerac cil OG) lies (0) meee eee ee eee ee eee nee nce February 172.4 + 0.6 — 0. 
Miantilactunin pier. ccre ccos. verte cece ne hi eine ot cee February 168.5 ap (Obie = 
Dirables Saree. ee ee eee ee ern ee ene ie February 191.2 + 3.2 —- @ 
INon=durabless ses seen ee ees a ee February 150.6 — 1:4 — “@ 
NEW RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION ** 
SLABS fase 28, on Corelle ee SN to enc AR Do February 6,895 = 12.1 + 3a 
Coinplettonssers 250k nce terete ei ee a ae ee February 8,621 =NO),3 — 19 
Widemconsthuction tsetse ea eere ne eee eee ce February 120,032 = 1:5 + 13. 


* Estimates of the labour force, the employed and the unemployed, are from The Labour Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau « 
Statistics, which, in addition, contains the characteristics of the labour force, together with definitions and explanatory notes. 

+ Advance data. 

t Preliminary. 

* Centres of 10,000 population or more. 
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ables 


1 to A-3—Labour Force 

/'1—Labour Income 

1 to C-7—Employment, Hours and Earnings 
1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance 

-1 and F-2—Prices 

; to G-4—Strikes and Lockouts 


i 
| 


\—Labour Force 





| 

a? A-1—Regional Distribution, Week Ended February 20, 1971 

' 

Canada Atlantic Québec Ontario Prairies BiG: 
(in thousands) 

PTE IPA BOUWIR. EOR CEicccicscestoranceeasssecessesserschsoet css eeces 8,352 643 2,342 3,164 1,326 877 
IN ery ee ee dy Ses ne Joncvani cami ten eeeeen te taans 5,612 442 1,591 2,076 911 592 
VESTN C11 Mae ae I EL a dete ety sec mnaseases once 2,740 201 is 1,088 415 285 
[LSS USSISE: Tig Re ee ene eRe Re ec ee 780 61 221 278 147 73 
eee CATS tee Me ap tce acest cass ons cie aca teveee seme cs eral 133 396 424 199 118 
TAS WTS OY Coy nn le erie yr op ern cae eee 3,610 243 1,034 1,413 524 397 
BPS eET CAT Geer ers esters ee masa Piece aeient 2,506 193 649 978 419 268 
PDR YGATS CTO VEL eg ax. oes snow acon scenesaycnecenet races tensansonsy 185 14 43 We: 36 20 

SURI G) EH Dea eee ea epee eee ere ANE SS ERS TI TASTY 5/2 2,098 2,957 1,249 801 
IM cnr ses fes s Mieche eae oe 5,089 380 1,393 1,931 85] 534 
ETI TE TIM ete ee cee oe eee ara ceo eaun onto, fe aestases 2,588 192 705 1,026 398 267 | 
iS UTSTL SUI ee saree Paterno Pee sieeereecco arr ee 422 20 vs) iil} 195 19 
INI ER Sa (OLN NUS cc nce eno grcbarenenc soeeoaeebocos0scb5 a annNeeoN SC i255 553 2,023 2,844 1,054 782 
ATV OL ELS ree ees seer ete eer essence 6,715 507 1,855 2,667 969 716 
INS ta es re nee nee Ame ee Serer 4,326 331 1,214 1,695 614 471 
OTIC ee eee he Ms eae e ae cmee tae entero eee acest 2,389 176 642 972 SS) 245 

SHTEING 2) ECO )s@ BiB JR oe on Ba cei er eeeine eee eee ere 675 71 244 207 W1/ 76 
IN Let ry ie es ee Fa, ee EE Ce SN oe ces 523 62 198 145 60 58 
NOT THY oe areolar ee ene one on cRpee ocitcee nero ee Beer ce 152 * 46 62 17 18 

29ERSONS NOT IN LABOUR FORCE .................... 6,902 52 1,993 2,343 1,118 696 
INL Ti eee a a ees er ean ae erste ve dateessenenes 1,945 249 545 641 319 191 
NV ESTT ETN eee aes ae tas ann A, SAD ete Cn seca ceese 4,957 503 1,448 1,702 799 505 


*Less than 10,000. Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 
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Table A-2—Age, Sex and Marital Status, Week Ended February 20, 1971 








20-64 Years 
14-19 65 Year 
Years Men Women and Ove 
All Se A 
Total Persons Married Other Married Other Persor 


(in thousands) 


POPULATION 14 YEARS OF AGE 


ANDIOVER TRS este eee rn 1S) 25a 2,528 4,271 1,266 4,417 1,179 1,59 
LABOURSBOR CE ee ee 8,352 780 4,043 995 1,540 809 18 
Emi pl ove dieters WOU 650 3,779 836 ATS 767 17 
Wnemploveditemccs.c eee eee eee 675 130 265 159 67 43 1 
NOT INSEABOURS FOR CERGs cee ce: 6,902 1747 227 27) 2,877 369 1,41) 
PARTICIPATION RATEt 
NO MEe britianya2 0 ener x 54.8 30.9 94.7 78.6 34.9 68.6 1 
UEVOOETNY Means acccnooseconnnsemesnosneoncter 54.8 30.7 94.8 78.7 34.6 68.6 12. 
UNEMPLOYMENT RATEt 
197 Meeebnuanye: 0 eee eee 8.1 16.7 6.6 16.0 4.4 5.8 53 
January 16.......... 8.0 16.5 6.6 16.0 4.1 Sh 35 


ESE LTS EDs ETL SLE I I, AEE BT ST SS 
* Excludes inmates of institutions, members of the armed forces, Indians living on reserves and residents of the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
+ The labour force as a percentage of the population of 14 years of age and over. 


t The unemployed as a percentage of the labour force. 
Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 


Table A-3—Unemployed, Week Ended February 20, 1971 


February January Februar 
1971 1971 197 


(in thousands) 


ROTATE UINEM PTE OW. Deere 2 oe Soo. caces RO ceo et ee eee een aes ale 675 668 52 
ONnitemporanyelay Olu psto rs ONC Ay Sess neem tener tee ame eee mee ene een ee eee eo 4| 5y// 5 
Wilthoutworksanduscekine:wOlk ase ia: nosh: eee ee ee keen ee ee 634 611 46 
Seeking: 

RiUletiimes WOL Kis eeeereotcen es ao oie thet Stee Aa jee Mae eee neo eee 614 586 44 
Part=timiew Or kia. 4 ieee 6 he cre ore NN nec See mee ea 20 25 2 
LBs eKe verge Wes wokay ous sleee eons eit, har orem er eremne Ent ae CTT ET GSE tA eee sitldundicecteene 96 130 10 
[= 3camionithis Fae eect Sie ee ee Eee RR ee eo ei ae eee OS 256 20 
4-6) MONTHS, Ate Meek ee Re LR FOR ik. SE OE oe Se Et Re ee 146 TY 9 


Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 
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|—Labour income 


i 


hble B-1—Estimates of Labour Income, by Industrytt{ 


var and Month 


| 
; 
eS SPSS ERS SS SS SE SS SITE SALT TLE LEE IE DONE VES EE LRN ETE TA I SB 


‘66—Total...... 
'67—Total..... 
68—Total... 
69—Total.... 
70—Total...... 


70—January ae 
February... 


Septembenee. 


Octobe. 


November™.......... 


DMecembenines 


)71—Januaryl........ 


easonally Adjusted 


966—Total... . 
167—Total.............. 
968—Total........ 
369—Total........ 
970—Total...... 


970—January............ 
Re bruany;e 


July 
August... 
September. 
October... 
November*.. 
December T.. 


971—Januaryl...... 


Monthly Totals 





Mining 


765 
846 
919 
959 
1,127 


88.3 
90.3 
92'3 
89.6 
92.3 
94.7 
9520 
96.8 
95.8 
97.0 
96.6 
95.3 


94.0 


765 


(27 


89.0 


Manu- 
facturing 


8,898 
9,517 
10,167 
11,258 
11,833 


961.8 
966.1 
973.0 
975.0 
988.0 
ROMS 
990.2 
1,010.3 
MOURA 
1,006.5 
999.6 
982.6 


1,004.4 


8,898 
9,517 
10,167 
iL 2akss 
11,833 


980.2 
981.4 
980.9 
981.9 
981.8 
998.9 
991.0 
1,000.6 
989.5 
99373 
993.9 
1,004.2 


1,025.0 


Transportation 


Communi- 

cation and 

Public 

Utilities** Forestry 


3,402 
3,830 
4,106 
4,575 
4,925 


380.6 
382.8 
386.7 
393.4 
406.5 
415.5 
420.6 
424.6 
425.0 
427.6 
436.9 
425.5 


411.5 


423 
453 
434 
468 
468 


Con- 


struction 


Trade 


(millions of dollars) 


2,660 
ATE 
25395 
ele 
3,410 


242.4 
245.4 
245.5 
2921 
254.4 
296.3 
29 8a5 
328m 
Sol) 
8) 
307.0 
DPS aha: 


243.3 


4,037 
4,402 
4,847 
5,482 
590) 


477.3 
478.1 
483.7 
489.7 
494.4 
SOez 
SOS 
494.3 
503.8 
510.5 
519.8 
28a 


510.1 


Finance, 
Services 
(including 
Govern- 


ment) 


9,708 
11,266 
EZ oS: 
14,734 
16,412 


1,307.0 
310.4 


a 
ww 
paeK 
— 


Supple- 
mentary 
Labour 
Income 


1,688 
1,835 
DANES 
2,234 
2,430 


173.8 
197.3 
206.4 
204.6 
P72 
20759 
208.8* 
ZOOS 
205.4 
205.4 
213.4 
194.8 


Del, 


Totalst 


J,OJJ. 


4,056.4 


4,088.9 








t Advance. 


Revised. 


+ Preliminary. 
‘* Includes post office wages and salaries. 
emaining columns of this table, which do not show labour income in Agriculture, Fishing and Trapping. 


++ Figures in this column are for total labour income, Canada, but are not totals of th 
tt Revised estimates are based 


yn the 1960 standard industrial classification. 
Note: Monthly figures may not add to annual totals because of rounding. 
Source: Estimates of Labour Income (DBS Cat. No. 72-005). 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


There will be no C-1, C-2, C-4, C-5, C-6 and C-7 tables this month. Information for these tables was not available from the Dominion Bure: 
of Statistics at press time. The missing tables will reappear in the July number of The Labour Gazette. 


Table C-3—Estimates of Employees by Industry, Provinces and Canada 











Trans- Community, 
porta- Fi- Business and Public 
Mines, tion, nance, Personal Services Admin- 
Quar- Manufacturing Commu- Insur- istra- Tot 
ries a = age nication ance Non- tion Spec 
and Non- Con- and and com- Com- and fie 
For- Oil du- Du- struc- Other Real mercial mercial De- Indu 
estry Wells  rables  rables_ tion Utilities Trade EStatemms CCLOl am OCCLOL sencetm tric 


(in thousands) 





Canada 
December 1970* -- 129.4 879.2 799.0 363.3 — 1,092.0 307.6 1,206.0 717.0 454.7 6,712) 
November 1970* 60.0 128.6 865.6 VMN? SAS 680.5 1,102.6 305.4 1,196.1 P24 Ait 7 6,656. 
December 19697 60.5 122.9 847.7 817.5 340.9 654.6 (7 305.2 LW), 3' 674.0 ADDS 6,538. 
NEWFOUNDLAND 
November 1970* phe} 5.9 10.5 Mes 8.6 SKS) 19.4 yey Di \ ZA 9.0 8.6 105. 
October 1970* 2.9 6.0 10.9 DED 9.7 15.9 19.0 2.2 D8} 9.0 8.8 108. 
November 1969 + US) Sai 10.1 2.0 9.0 13.9 18.2 2.4 20.9 9.0 8.0 101. 
PRINCE EDWARD 
ISLAND 
November 1970* 0.1 — 2.4 0.4 lod Be Sy! 0.6 6.3 1.8 2.6 24 
October 1970* OM -- 2.6 0.4 1.8 Bae 4.7 0.6 2\ys) 2.0 2.6 23 
November 1969 + (0). I == Dal 0.5 1.8 Bal ay 0.6 S0) 1.6 PED) 2il 
NOVA SCOTIA 
November 1970* 2.9 55) 18.1 1338 lS)? 22.0 36.5 eS 47.1 18.0 Pala il 207 
October 1970* 2.8 516 18.1 14.1 16.4 Dea S520 fe) 47.4 18.3 22.4 209 
November 19697 Oi; Se 19.0 14.7 16.3 DAEG 35.0 Tall 44.7 15.6 AVI 202 
NEW 
BRUNSWICK 
November 1970* 5.9 DB 7 10.9 22a) 30.4 4.6 S597 eA) 2 164 
October 1970* 6.7 2.4 10.1 3 DBal 29.0 4.7 8316 1S 5 165 
November 1969+ 7.0 D3 1 11.4 20.7 28.4 4.7 34.4 10.8 25 159 
QUEBEC 
November 1970* 19.7 Dae) 341-5) 193.7 91.3 186.1 273.9 86.5 339.1 HAG, 107.4 1,824. 
October 19707 21.7 Ose S82 S 198.2 97.3 185.6 270.9 85.7 B87e5 183.1 105.4 1,842. 
November 19697 22.6 Dos 327.6 204.6 88.6 182.7 278.3 84.9 314.1 177.4 92.7 1,799 
ONTARIO 
November 1970* 10.1 36.1 Bi. 430.9 155.9 21.9 461.7 130.8 458.1 296.1 Wye 2,751 
October 1970* 10.4 36.3 ie! AS ieee, 163.8 221.9 448.6 131.4 ANSit. iI 298.9 179.7 2,754: 
November 1969+ aS 34.5 378.3 468.6 161.0 219 453.2 132.0 420.5 288.0 N72 ts 2,740 
MANITOBA 
November 1970* 0.7 Wel 28.3 16.0 45.6 60. | Wait 53.6 34.4 19.6 299 
October 1970* 0.8 Ted! 28.5 Pilea 19.2 46.5 58.3 1333 55.4 34.3 20.7 305 
November 19697 0.9 7.6 28.2 2. 16.1 45.9 58.9 13.8 52.0 33.0 19.8 299 
SASKATCHEWAN 
November 1970* OM Sf 10.0 4.6 10.3 Da: Biect 8.0 48.5 18.9 19,2 188. 
October 1970* 0.7 5.9 10.2 5.0 Ae! DEA B74, 8.2 48.5 18.7 19.1 191. 
November 1969 + 0.5 5.9 10.1 Sil 12.4 D556 40.4 8.3 47.6 19.4 18.8 194. 
ALBERTA 
November 1970* 1.9 HANS 28.1 24.8 Bile 53.4 86.3 19.7 100.6 60.1 335)53) 472. 
October 1970* ey 24.4 28.3 DE, 52 41.2 Sil 85.6 20.4 LOZS 61.7 Boe 481. 
November 1969+ 1.7 22.6 Dies 27.9 4 Sal 89.2 19.7 95.4 60.7 SyP5) 471 
BRITISH 
COLUMBIA 
November 1970* = 20.3 11.4 53.8 T326 Sil 86.1 120.1 Syl 7/ LAG 85.0 40.5 673. 
October 1970* 20.9 12.0 Syl WA 38.3 85.5 bila! B28) 109.7 90.1 42.0 679. 
November 1969* 22.7 11.4 52.6 79.1 42.8 83.6 119.3 30.5 108.7 82.1 40.3 672. 


* Preliminary. +Revised. tRefers to employment in hospitals and education and related services, welfare and religious organizatio 
and private households. 

**Includes health services (except hospitals); motion picture and recreational services; services to business management; personal servic 
(except domestic service) and miscellaneous services. +t Excludes non-civilian employees. 

Basis: 1960 Standard Industrial Classification. Source: Estimates of Employees by Province and Industry (DBS Cat. No. 72-008). 
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. 
Unemployment Insurance 
| 


i 
‘employment insurance statistics emanate from the operations of the Unemployment Insurance Act, and relate to persons in contact 


th the Unemployment Insurance Commission, either as contributors or claimants. The data are compiled in the Unemployment 
surance and Manpower Section, DBS, from information supplied by the UIC. The source for Tables E-1 to E-4 is The Statistical 
‘port on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act (DBS Cat. No. 73-001). For further information regarding the nature of 
» data see Technical Note, page 149, February 1971 issue. 





able E-1—Estimates of the Insured Population Table E-4—Benefit Payments, by Province, 
nder the Unemployment Insurance Act January 1971 
Amount of 
Weeks Benefit 
id of Total Employed Claimants Province Paid Paid* 
ERI IRE ATR SUERTE C AR ENN PSS OTB 22 PATE ELE ES DEI TEES LES 
70— December... 5,717,000 5,045,200 671,800 Newfoundlandieeceteets ee nsereeere 103,813 3,685,513 
November... 5,626,000 5,145,500 480,500 Prince edward) [slamdeee eects 21,286 687,547 
October.... 5,584,000 5,185,300 398,700 INOW SOO Eh ac a ncenosanaqoosSsnansengobaqobonen 360d 111,481 3,913,429 
September... 5,609,000 5,217,900 391,100 Nie wal B aU S vil G Keene tenses eee eee 103,281 3,470,364 
| August...... 5,667,000 5,258,300 408,700 (OXNTS0TS 5) ee: cemaoannencesondoo torus beecoonersnacot se 664,030 23,910,798 
| ah Vereen: 5,617,000 5,177,600 439,400 OMUATIO Ms eee encanto TAT S25 26,987,904 
| WUE ssc gasenence 5,672,000 5,230,100 441,900 MamitObareser:..ccometeciiet os. tot unonsseatre 94,646 3,423,095 
INE, ce sousdosance 5,607,000 5,101,600 505,400 Sas katehewamun swseereerceret ee sreee seat rnt 77,863 2,763,640 
Aptlleeee ee 5,719,000 5,028,300 690,700 VNUUBYS) GF: Larrabee Seno seeCocqar ocd ance ce eR ReORCSCED 135,669 5,076,947 
| Mian iienese 5,718,000 5,012,900 705,100 British @oltimi blade reatete reese 303,457 11,793,664 
| February...... 5,707,000 5,012,600 694,400 . 
| January........ 5,676,000 5,016,500 659,500 Total, Canada, January 1971... 2,362,851 85,712,901 
| Total, Canada, December 1970. 1,685,323 60,239,156 
769—December.... 5,638,000 5,101,300 536,700 Total, Canada, January 1970... ; 2,197,633 76,500,420 ‘ 


| *Supplementary Unemployment Insurance Benefits are not included. 


‘able E-3—Number of Initial and Renewal Claims Filed in Local Offices in each Province 








January 1971 January 1970 

'rovince Total* Initial Renewal Total Initial Renewal | 
CURE [5 pee gai git Peer aint Deere aie eet 288,462 226,432 62,030 266,144 211,501 54,643 
SEO UAC All Clemente eerste meee nee sea 8,404 7,427 977 8,894 7,736 isi Svs 
mince Baward Island ............006s-0e-+-2= 1,710 1,484 226 1,904 1,657 247 
MEA FARSCOULA ee een ee acc eee se oac eet s 14,875 12,606 2,269 13,450 11,546 1,904 
BENVELUTIS WICK umn teer ces eens 11,073 9,156 1,917 10,637 9043 1,594 
ELST eee are ae oa 79,947 61,764 18,183 78,324 60,887 17,437 
BIE OMe er cceceeecaneeee tie eete nee. ar 97,779 75,788 21,991 88,234 67,892 20,342 
ENT TODA ee ee ee tas enre 10,906 9,106 1,800 9,981 8,330 1,65 
PSK ATC HE WAI tel: tty euere ese ees tecsesees oats 7,931 6,827 1,104 9,318 7,831 1,487 
ILDYETGLEE, cep os arne mee rep roe bbace HERE ecameEcere 16,781 13,387 3,394 13,911 11,403 2,508 
BETIS tA OUI Dl aeeeseenassesseeeeseseeee aco es 39,056 28,887 10,169 31,491 25,176 6,315 


2 


*In addition, revised claims received numbered 76,659. 
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Table E-2—Claimants Currently Reporting to Local Offices by Number of Weeks on Claim, 
Province and Sex, at January 29, 1971. 





Number of weeks on claim 












































(based on 10 per cent sample) To! 

—_———- —_—_—_—_—_— claimar| 

Total January ¢| 

Province and sex Claimants 1-4 5-13 14-26 27 or more* 19. 
! 

25 UI SEALE DES SAE ND SSS HTS SN 
| 

Canadas. 2 ee 844,078 328,447 334,815 114,790 66,026 659,44) 
Malet. 2:5 eee) Ae eee 597,514 248,232 249,835 64,732 34,715 475,8)) 
GIN ale ae aasnet eee 246,564 80,215 84,980 50,058 Silesiil 183,64) 
NEWFOUNDLAND................ B24 12,294 18,162 3,189 1,629 3350 
Mialeravine tee. eee een 31,011 11,086 16,386 2,318 1221 29,76) 
Femalessc She eee 4,263 1,208 1,776 871 408 3,34 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 7,003 2,158 4,328 326 191 5,94. 
Niale ee ees ere ee menue Sela) 1,602 3,497 LES 101 4,65 
Bemale ee eee eer eee 1,628 556 831 151 90 1,28 

NO WAFS COMA a 40,354 16,962 16,377 4,081 2,934 33,99: 
Malensscnsdrete ahs ade atte: 822310 14,465 13,450 2,540 iL {SSS 27,651 
enialeseee eee es eee 8,044 2,497 2,927 1,541 1,079 6,34 
NEW BRUNSWICK ............ Bei iL S57? 18,344 4,210 2,409 32,36! 
Miale erie: fk, Seeman, 28,3271 10,300 14,040 DAT 1,460 24,35 
eiidlcmen tere eee 9,188 Pd psy) 4,304 1,683 949 8,01 
QUEBEC tee 243,392 92,626 90,965 37,112 22,689 204,25. 
IN Tale a Meer tran eee nets 173,062 70,937 67,683 22,185 12e2 577 149,26: 
Hemalessinctre econ 70,330 21,689 28,282 14,927 10,432 54,99 
ONDGARIO (ee ees 266,210 112,684 96,936 36,897 19,693 197,54 
Male: fsane see ee Sree 168,058 78,074 62,857 18,188 8,939 127,48 
Remaletes enue ee 98,152 34,610 34,079 18,709 10,754 70,05. 
NUAINTETRO BAG ccaee ete eee 33,100 11,880 14,693 4,238 2,289 25,69 
Maleae eth ecceesn ee eee 24,285 8,905 11,854 2,430 1,096 19,57 
Females: see were 8,815 2,975 2,839 1,808 1,193 6,12 
SASKATCHEWAN ................. 25,529 8,666 12,501 2,870 1,492 23,22 
Nall eee sce ce fee ere 19,791 6,768 10,632 1,654 V3) 18,19. 
enialerey eer. een ee By ake: 1,898 1,869 1,216 TSS 5,02! 
ATIBERW AG. iicsevsacrrenns ce ee 48,556 19,191 20,068 6,591 2,706 28,04 
Malle a chtcn nn dao een teres 36,296 15,202 16,226 3,590 2S 20,91 
PEIN ATE set hn eee a 12,260 3,989 3,842 3,001 1,428 7,12 
BRITISH COLUMBIA ..... ee 107,145 39,434 42,441 15,276 9,994 So) 
Male haan emer t eater ee 78,999 30,893 33,210 9,125 S/N 53,96 
Bemalezcce era eonere ee 28,146 8,541 9,231 6,151 4,223 21,32 


* The bulk of the cases in this group were on claim from 27-39 weeks. 
Note: Values less than 50 subject to relatively large sampling variability. 
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-—Prices 


able F-1—Total and Main Components of the Consumer Price Index 
| 


| Health Recrea- 

| and tion Tobacco 
Trans- Personal and and 

Total Food Housing Clothing portation Care Reading Alcohol 


(1961 = 100) 
BAY CO eeecee eee cesses 111.4 116.6 108.7 112.0 107.3 116.5 108.6 107.6 
Ee VICA Lee tee neeee sone 115.4 118.1 113.4 117.6 111.8 12225 114.1 110.4 
1» NB SAGO Ae pees anseeneeantare 120.1 122.0 118.6 Pylall 114.6 127.4 119.7 120.4 
tp EY CAL eee pea enrtee se: 12555) W2Ha 124.7 124.5 120.0 IBBkG 126.8 125.0 
BT O— Y CAL ......-..00.-2e--ereees 129.7 130.0 130.9 126.8 124.8 139.5 [Bie2 126.5 
PO —FeDrUuary «...scer--sece>--- PAS) 3,8) 128.3 125ml ABS LoS i/evl 129.0 126.5 
| Marchi ates 128.9 130.5 129.2 126.0 124.0 hat 129.5 126.5 
IN} 0} 0 Wisccr socnoctcce ater 129.7 SES 129.8 126.8 124.6 139.3 129.6 12655 
Mia Vic secre steno 129.6 130.3 130.4 126.8 124.8 139.8 130.1 126.5 
Tin 6 eae. Abe ces: 129.9 130.9 130.7 126.9 25), 139.8 130.3 126.5 
NIV eeen asses eee 13085 131.6 131.5 126.9 125-2 139.8 132.4 126.5 
FAUIGULS eee cee eee 130.5 131.9 eile 126.2 H2SR3 140.2 iB 2a5 126.4 
Septciibee swear 130.2 130.0 131.8 127.0 LPSi3 140.1 133.0 126.4 
Octobelere tren: 18053 128.5 132.8 12892 IVP 72 141.2 133.1 126.4 
November... 130.3 1Qies 13393 128.4 125.8 140.8 18357, 126.4 
December.... 129.8 125.6 133.4 127.9 126.1 140.7 133.6 126.4 
(971—January...... 130.3 1263 134.1 127.0 126.4 140.7 134.2 2720 , 
February........... 130.9 PAS 134.5 125.9 128.3 140.7 134.8 127.6 
(1949 = 100) 
Rebrianyeeen te 169.1* 


se 


* For an interim period the all-items index only will be published on both the 1961 and the 1949 base. 
Note: 1957 weighted. Calculated by the Prices Division, DBS. | 


Table F-2—Consumer Price Indexes for Regional Cities of Canada—February, 1971 





Re- 
Health crea- Tobacco 
All-Items Trans- and tion and 
= — porta- Personal and Alco- 
Feb. 71 Jan. 71 Feb. 70 Food Housing Clothing tion Care Reading hol 


ss 


(1961 = 100) 
PRONE Ss INGA crore cesarean sue ate 67 121.6 120.5 Pies, iT? 117.4 130.6 119.4 [35.9 116.5 144.5 
REPU AK More ote tetas cccacasene sete ncexs sare 123.8 123.6 123.6 12553 ORS 120.2 120.5 143:5 1355 129.1 
SSVI UO NOP ppooncareneasceeeaeasesnceecsen 123.0 122.6 WB)? 124.4 IMS:9 129.3 123.4 Sond [Sie 127.6 
BOM Al emer nee aseced cern 124.7 124.4 124.2 125.0 ey 12329 Wifell We Waes) 141.5 Wu 
“(HET ge eita rapa aemee ence eee ose oor 128.3 WAG) 126.5 128.8 122.4 Pe} 130.8 142.7 136.7 28) 
“ OINOIMMU@ igeecn as otp cores acedee -aaaeen spect cde WP 126.7 W212 2S), 12233 Wo 134.2 140.3 129.3 130.9 
ON PATNI OSES nepcodenouheabececoDOneacerst 126.8 126.8 WASH 126.0 116.7 134.8 N32 5 147.4 136.5 129.4 
Bris ATO OM-=RCOUMA s.r. -iteereseanee<rer- 122.0 121.6 2a 126.0 114.4 128.2 120.4 128.2 130.6 [232 
Bdamonton-Calgary....................-.. Wifes 126.4 12337 131.7 11985 128.1 75h 145.6 136.7 (2a 72 
BEMNCOUVET gee wrateee eh sees scates mess 555 124.5 121.4 130.2 118.9 PTE 127.4 136.9 27a 118.9 


a 


Note: Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare actual levels of prices as 
between cities. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada is compiled by the Economics and Research Branch of the Canada Department 
Labour on the basis of reports from the Canada Manpower Division, Department of Manpower and Immigration. The first three tabl 
in this section cover strikes and lockouts that amount to ten or more man-days. The number of workers involved includes all worke 
reported on strike or locked out, whether or not they all belonged to the union directly involved in the disputes leading to the wo} 
stoppages. Workers indirectly affected, such as those laid off as a result of a work stoppage, are not included. 


Table G-1—Strikes and Lockouts, 1966-1971 


Strikes and 






| 


i 


Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Ye) 





Duration in Man-Day) 





Lockouts 

Beginning Per cent@ 

During Strikes Estimate 

Month and Workers Workin, 
Month or Year or Year Lockouts Involved Man-Days Tim 


1966 B) 
1967 4 
1968 5 
1969 3 
T1970 5 


+1970— March 
April 
May 
June... 
July 
August..... 
September 
October 
November 
December.... 


*1971—January...... 


February...... 
March 


t Revised * Preliminary. 


Table G-2—Strikes and Lockouts, by Industry, 
March 1971, (Preliminary) 


In Effect During Month 





Number 

Begin- Strikes 

ning and 

During Lock- Workers Man- 
Industry Month outs’ Involved Days 


ORES LEV eon ance en ree eee -—— » 320 7,360 
MineS ose mte Me eee ene B 3 1,610 16,820 
Manutactuninc saa 1S) 39 15,140 133,090 
ConstmichOneere ee e 3 3 901 2,040 
Transportation and utilities... | 1 290 290 
bracdenes eter mene 7 9 238 5,510 
| SUMED nce een heer g-senepsteunmnceene _— — — — 
SCL V(Cem er Seen ae ieee rae 6 12 25,264 48,320 
Public administration.............. 2. 3 1,419 26,250 

FUL VIDIO. 6 cerconneanerssere 3] Te, 45,182 239,680 
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617 411,459 5,178,170 0.3. 
592 ISO 3,974,760 0.2 
582 223,562 5,082,730 0.3 
595 306,799 1751-880 0.4! 
540 261,187 6,539,560 0.3! 
89 18,334 169,890 0.1. 
114 36,282 431,180 ().3( 
116 75,014 957,930 0.7 
116 62,134 788,910 0.5. 
132 80,851 842,950 0.5: 
118 70,738 620,060 0.4: 
88 45,539 619,430 0.4: 
84 60,862 758,820 0.5. 
75 38,948 705,620 0.4! 
48 34,359 427,150 0,2! 
45 24,716 205,570 0.1: 
61 25,616 176,980 0.1. 
72 45,182 239,680 0.1 


Table G-3—Strikes and Lockouts, by Jurisdiction 
March 1971, (Preliminary) 


In Effect During Month 





Number- ; 

Begin- Strikes 

ning and 

During Lock- Workers Man 
Jurisdiction Month outs Involved Day 


Newfoundland sss ees - I Silks 11,85 
Prince Edward Island.............. —- —- - - 
INOVarsCotiam es. ere | 1 403 3,23 
INS WB UIIS WiC knee ets =e eee 2 4 1,819 4,58 
Quebecsser ye eee ee 9 18 5,318 43,57 
OnTAriO eee ict oe eee: 9 24 9,958 109,57! 
Milainit © b alseseeeenee eee eee 1 1 16 2 
SKIS ANS) ENED Non recenccoanboosconsntane | 1 156 231 
Der tae tee ect eee eee | 3 516 6,67! 
Bits @oltnn bia ae eeneeene 4 15 23,241 35,63 
Rederal eet se see eee ere 3 4 3,240 24,33 

All Jurisdictions............ 31 1? 45,182 239,68 
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able G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or 


| 

Bestry 
mployer 
; 


yeation 


Union 


Workers 
Involved March 


More Workers, March 1971, (Preliminary) 


Duration in 
Man-Days 





Accu- 


mulated 


Starting 
Date 


Termination 


Date 


Major Issues 


Result 














orestry 
: 
‘J. E. Therrien, Carpenters 103 2,370 6,280 Jan. 6 Wages— 
Amos, Qué. Loe, 2725 — 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
) 
Northwestern Pulp Woodworkers 217 4,990 8,900 Febs Wages— 
and Power Ltd., Loc. 1-207 — 
Hinton, Alta. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Nines 
| 
AETAL 
*Hudson Bay Mining and Various trades’ 550 13,640 26,290 Jan. 27 Vacations, holidays, welfare plan 
Smelting Company, unions — — 
Flin Flon, Man. 
MINERAL FUEL 
Canmore Mines Ltd., Mine Workers 260 780 780 Mar. 17 Alleged firing of three workers— 
Canmore, Alta. Loc. 7297 (Ind.) Mar. 20 Return of workers. 
*Cape Breton Development Mine Workers 800 2,400 2,400 Mar. 19 Demotion of two workers—Re- 
Corporation, (Ind.) Mar. 24 turn of workers pending further 
Sydney, Nova Scotia. discussions. 
Manufacturing 
FOOD AND BEVERAGES 
McGavin Toastmaster, Bakery Workers 125 2,880 2,880 Mar. 1 Job security— 
Vancouver, B.C. Loc. 468 (CLC) — 
RUBBER 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Workers GG 8,230 8,230 Mar. 4 Wages, fringe benefits—28¢ an hr. 
Rubber Co. Ltd., ib@re, Wks Mar. 15 increase for all workers plus addi- 
Hamilton, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) tional 10¢ for skilled Ist.-yr., 25¢ 
plus 5¢ 2nd.-yr., 26¢ the 3rd.-yr.; 
other improved benefits. 
LEATHER 
Chartered Traders Ltd., Clothing 126 2,900 B30) Rebae2 Wages, retroactive pay, fringe 
Québec, Qué. Workers’ — benefits— 
Federation 
(CNTU) 
WOOD 
Sogefor Ltée., Building and 180 540 540 Mar. 29 Security of employment— 
Division Maki, Woodworkers’ — 
Maniwaki, Qué. Federation 
(CNTU) 
ey 
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Table G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, March 1971, (Preliminary) (Cont.) 


Industry 


Employer 


Location 


Union 


FURNITURE AND FIXTURES 


Emanuel Products 
Limited, 
Toronto, Ontario. 


PAPER 


Continental Can of 
Canada Limited, 

Hamilton and Toronto, 
Ontario. 


Consolidated Bathurst 
Limited, 
Bathurst, N.B. 


New Brunswick 


International Paper Co., 


Dalhousie, N.B. 


Canadian International 
Paper, 
Gatineau, Qué. 


PRIMARY METALS 


Aluminum Co. of 
Canada Ltd., 
Richmond, B.C. 


Québec Iron Foundries, 
Mont-Joli, Qué. 


METAL FABRICATING 


Hawker Siddeley 
Canadian Bridge Div., 
Windsor, Ont. 


Trane Co. of Canada, 
Toronto, Ont. 


American Can of 
Canada Ltd., 
Three locations, B.C. 


MACHINERY 


Jeffrey Manufacturing 
Conlidy 
La Salle, Qué. 


Massey Ferguson 
Industries Ltd., 

Toronto and 
Brantford, Ont. 


Woodworkers 
Loc. 2700 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Steelworkers 
various locals 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Various unions 


Pulp and Paper 
Mill Workers 
Loc. 146 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Pulp and Paper 
Mill Workers 
Wocw a2 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Steelworkers 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Steelworkers 
Loc. 6506 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Steelworkers 
Loc. 2471 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


U.E. Loc. 512 
(Ind.) 


Steelworkers 
various locals 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Auto Workers 
Eocw 376 (GEG) 


Auto Workers 
various locals 
(GEC) 


Workers 


Involved March 


200 


iL a? 


805 


900 


1,100 


100 


110 


500 


230 


350 


105 


3,500 


Duration in 
Man-Days 





4,600 


16,020 


810 


1,800 


3,300 


2,300 


1,100 


11,500 


5,290 


3,500 


1,370 


7,000 


Accu- 
mulated 


5,400 


16,160 


810 


1,800 


3,300 


11,200 


1,100 


38,000 


9,890 


7,000 


3,370 


7,000 


Starting 
Date 


Termination 
Date 


Feb, 23 


Feb. 2 
Mar. 18 


Mar. | 
Mains 


Major Issues 


Result 





Wages, vacations, other matters: 





Wages—Return of workers, se 
tlement terms not reported. 


Protesting removal of boxboart 
Operations from Bathurst—Ri 
turn of workers. 


Job security— 


Job security— 


Failure to negotiate a new agre 
ment— 


Wages, fringe benefits —64¢ an h 
increase spread over 3 yrs.; in 
proved fringe benefits. 


Wages, working conditions— 


Not reported— 


Wages in a master contract: 
$1.10 an hr. increase over 3 yrs 
additional 40¢ an hr, in frin: 
benefits, improved pension pa 


Wages, fringe benefits—52¢ an h 
increase over a 3-yr. contract. 


Wages, other benefits—31% wa: 
increases plus improved cost-c 
living benefits over a 2-yr. co 
tract. 
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Hustry 
jaployer 


lication 
| 


Union 


RANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT 


Workers 
Involved March 


Duration in 
Man-Days Date 





Accu- 
mulated Date 


Starting 


Termination 


ible G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, March 1971, (Preliminary) (Cont.) 


Major Issues 


Result 








Duplate of Canada, Auto Workers 136 270 410 Feb 26 Alleged dismissal of two em- 
Hawkesbury, Ont. Loc. 1661 (CLC) Mar, 3 ployees—Agreement reached, re- 
turn of workers. 
Gabriel of Canada Machinists 630 14,490 14,490 Feb. 28 Conditions and terms for renewal 
Limited, Loc. 1295 —- agreement— 
Toronto and (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
| Mississauga, Ont. 
Halifax Naval Dockyard Trades 1,600 8,000 8,000 Mar. 7 Protesting wage disparity be- 
Dockyard, and Labour Mar. 15 tween East and West coast work- 
Halifax, N.S. Council ers—37¢ per hr. increase the first 
yr., 37¢ per hr. second yr.; $520 
retroactive pay from Oct. 1, 1970 
to Mar. 30, 1971. 
+The Prestolite Company, Auto Workers 525 9,450 9,450 Mar. 8 Wages, fringe benefits— 
Point Edward, Ont. Locs. 456 & 421 — 
(CLC) 
LECTRICAL PRODUCTS 
Northern Electric Auto Workers 913 18,260 18,260 Mar. 4 Failure to reach agreement— 
Gor Lids, Hoce2 7 (GE@) — 
London, Ont. 
“onstruction 
Stearns Rogers Various trades’ 470 710 710 Mar. 2 “Tnternal’’ union matter—Return 
Canada Ltd., unions Mar. 4 of most workers on notification 
Highland Valley, B.C. from their unions. 
Various construction Building and 275 1,100 1,100 Mar. 16 Non-payment of increases eff. 
contractors, Woodworkers’ Mar. 22 Jan. 1, 1971—Return of workers, 
Sept-Iles, Qué. Federation payment to be provided imme- 
(CNTU) diately. 
J. K. Campbell & Labourers 156 230 230 Mar. 22 Hiring workers from another 
Associates, Loc. 890 Manas union by sub-contractor—Agree- 
Saskatoon, Sask. (AFL-CIO/CLC) ment signed, employer agreed to 
hire union workers for general 
construction work. 
rransportation 
ind Utilities 
-RANSPORTATION 
Automotive Transport Teamsters 3,500 — 21,000 Feb. 19 Failure to agree on new con- 
Labour Relations various locals Mar. | tract—Return of workers on pro- 
Association, (Ind.) vincial government order. 
Province-wide, B.C. 
BOP & CN, Locomotive 290 290 290 Mar. 29 Wages, vacations, statutory holi- 
Province-wide, B.C. Engineers (Ind.) Mar. 30 days, medical coverage, job dif- 


ferentials, other benefits—Retu-n 
of workers. 
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Table G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, March 1971, (Preliminary) 


Industry 
Employer 


Location 


Union 


Workers 
Involved March 


Duration in 
Man-Days 





Accu- 


mulated 


Starting 
Date 


Termination 


Date 


Major Issues 


Result 


25S LSE AGP YES EP I TT 





Service 
EDUCATION 
Various school boards Various teachers’ 1,000 1,500 66,060 Jan. 25 Reclassification— 
(Rotating), unions = 
Various locations, Qué. 
Government of Newfoundland SiS) 11,850 16,480 Feb. 12 Wages— 
Newfoundland, Teachers’ a 
Various locations, Association 
Newfoundland. 
Lambton County Board Public Employees 250 5,500 5,500 Mar. 1 Wages, contracting out— 
of Education, Locs. 1019 & 986 hed 
Sarnia, Ont. (CLC) 
University of Quebec, Public Employees 400 400 400 Mar. 17 Wages in a first agreement—R 
Montreal, Qué. (CLC) Mar. 18 turn of workers. 
Government of B.C. Teachers’ 22,000 22,000 22,000 Mar. 19 Pension level of retired teacher 
British Columbia, Federation Mar. 19 union security—Return 
Province-wide, B.C. teachers. 
University of Québec, Public Employees 400 800 800 Mar. 30 Pension fund, holidays, wo 
Montreal, Qué. (CLC) — schedules, other matters— 
HEALTH AND WELFARE 
Hopital Laval, Service 300 2,640 2,640 Mar, 22 Working conditions — 
Québec, Qué. Employees’ — 
Federation 
(CNTU) 
PERSONAL SERVICES 
Hamilton Hotel Hotel Employees 240 1,440 7,200 Flo, 1 Wages, hours—10¢ an hr. i 
Association, Loc. 197 Mar. 8 crease immediately, 15¢ Mar. 
Hamilton, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 1972, 15¢ Mar. 8, 1973. 
Public Administration 
PROVINCIAL ADMINISTRATION 
Government of Québec, Service 1,000 23,000 25,000 Rebus Wages, security of employment 
Province-wide, Qué. Employees’ _ 
Federation 
(CNTU) 
LOCAL ADMINISTRATION 
Corporation of the Public Employees 403 3,230 3,230 Mar. 18 Wages— 


City of Halifax, 
Halifax, N.S. 


*Federal jurisdiction. 
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Locs. 108 & 449 
(CLC) 
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433 
442 
448 
458 
463 
465 
467 


422 
427 
429 
431 
456 
469 
470 


472 
474 
476 
477 
479 
482 


Articles 

Day Care in Europe 

The CNTU Convention 

Pension: Reward or Right? 

Don't Stop the Trains 

Coping Safely with Work 

Employment Injuries in Canada in 1970 
Advance Notice in a Plant Shutdown 
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News Briefs 
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Unemployment Insurance Report 
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Employment Review 
Unemployment Insurance Fund 
U.S. Employment 
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Conciliation 

Certification 

Railway Arbitration 

Library List No. 268 

Statistics Section; Labour Statistics 


The contents of this publication may be reproduced 
either in whole or in part, provided that credit is given 
to The Labour Gazette. 





C a News briefs 7. 


@ The serialized article, “Labour Legislation in 1969- 
70,” which appeared in the December to March issues, 
inclusive, of The Labour Gazette is now available in 
booklet form under the title, ‘‘Developments in the En- 
actment and Administration of Labour Laws in Canada 
1969-1970.” The publication, which describes the 
changes made during the year in labour standards, 
human rights, workmen’s compensation, apprenticeship 
and tradesmen’s qualifications, industrial safety and 
labour relations laws, is in both English and French. 
Copies may be obtained free from the Publications 
Division of the Canada Department of Labour. 


Also available from the Division are pamphlets titled 
“Changes in Workmen’s Compensation in Canada, 
1970,” and “Changes in Labour Relations Legislation 
in Canada, 1970.” These annual supplements update 
the material in the Department’s publications, ‘““Work- 
men’s Compensation in Canada,” and “Labour Rela- 
tions Legislation in Canada,” and are available in En- 
glish and French. 


As in past years, copies of reports in the series, “Current 
Reports on Legislation Affecting Labour Introduced in 
Parliament and the Provincial Legislatures,” may be 
obtained without charge from the Legislative Research 
Branch of the Department. These reports, which trace 
the progress and outline the main provisions of all 
labour Bills introduced, are issued periodically during 
the legislative sessions. 
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@ The Canadian Labour Congress has started a 1 
worker education program in developing countries as p 
of its international co-operation policy, CLC Presid 
Donald MacDonald announced in April. The proj 
named Human Resources Development Program, 
cludes two major programs in Francophone Africa, « 
in Anglophone Africa, one in Latin America and ¢ 
in the Caribbean, as well as a number of smaller cout 
in these same areas. 


This year the proposed seminars will deal mainly y 
the organization, development and operation of 
operatives. Contents of future courses will be based 
proposals from trade union centres in the count 
concerned. Mr. MacDonald said he was particule 
pleased with the choice of this year’s curriculum. “( 
operatives are the ideal way of promoting individ 
and social development as well as economic progr 
They are probably the best approach to helping peo 
help themselves,” he said. 


The program, valued at $215,000 for the current ye 
is financed by the international activities fund of 
CLC. Additional funds are being made available by 
Canadian International Development Agency under 
matching-grant formula. The money will be used 
provide everything necessary for the successful comfy 
tion of the program, including transportation, lodgi 
tuition and books for the students attending the se: 
nars. 


Course leaders will be recruited from among the Canad 
labour movement, Canadian colleges and universit 
as well as from other countries including those wh 
the courses are to be given. Mr. MacDonald descril 
the new program as a major undertaking by the C] 
but “by no means the only one.” “The CLC has alw 
worked in close co-operation with the Internatio 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions to help work 
in developing countries,” he said. “One of our ot 
major projects now nearing completion is the constr 
tion of several additions to the Inter-American Instit 
for Labour Studies in Cuernavaca, Mexico” (LG, Ay 
DacZ3y 


Other CLC activities in the field of international as 
tance include the granting of scholarships to fore 
workers attending the CLC-sponsored Canadian Lab 
College, and the providing of technical assistance 
workers organizations abroad. 
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=<TTER PENSIONS 


The first province-wide strike of teachers in British 
jlumbia was a success, says Jim Killeen, President of 
e B.C. Teachers’ Federation. Almost all of the Federa- 
yn’s 23,000 members participated in a strike during 
arch. “The purpose of the one-day protest was to focus 
iblic attention on the plight of the retired teachers,” 
id Mr. Killeen. “I was delighted by the unity shown 
/ the members of our profession ... teachers showed 
at they are united in their determination to win re- 
ectable pensions for the teachers whose efforts won 
many of the benefits we now take for granted.” 


British Columbia’s labour force increased by 41,000 
-49 per cent in 1970, bringing the total to 877,000, 
ys the annual report of the B.C. Department of Labour. 
otal labour income increased by 10.1 per cent while 
erage weekly salaries and wages rose by 6.8 per cent 
the province during 1970, and hours of work declined 
ghtly. The report states that more than 1.7 million 
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man-days were lost because of 80 disputes under both 
elie and federal jurisdiction. Organized labour 
grew by 5.9 per cent to a total of 310, 220 members. 
The report notes that, in 1970, 42.7 per cent of all paid 
workers in B.C. belonged to a labour union, compared 
with 41.0 per cent in 1960. 


The actual unemployment rate averaged 7.6 per cent 
in B.C. during the year, but employment did increase 
slightly. There was a decline in employment in the 
construction, forestry, wood products and paper prod- 
ucts industries, but an increase in employment in the 
minerals industry. 


Employment in manufacturing fluctuated. In spite of 
the Vancouver newspaper strike in February and March, 
employment in printing and publishing grew as did 
employment in service industries, transportation, com- 
munication and other utilities, and trade and finance 
industries. 
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@ The parties to the collective agreement signed 
March 16, 1971, between the London Sheet Metal Con- 
tractors’ Association and Local 473 of the Sheet Metal 
Workers’ International Association had spared scant 
consideration in their negotiations for the broader public 
interest, said the Prices and Incomes Commission in 
April after an examination of the factors leading to the 
settlement. The three-year agreement provided for total 
hourly compensation of $8.57 for members of the bar- 
gaining unit by April 30, 1973. 


In the preface to its report the Commission justified 
its intervention by the “wide-spread concern about the 
size and timing of the settlement and its implications 
for negotiations now in progress in the construction 
industry in Ontario and in other parts of Canada.” The 
parties to the agreement, the Commission said, were 
clearly aware that this settlement could set a pattern 
for other settlements in the construction industry not 
only throughout the province but across the country. 
They must also have realized that cost increases to the 
employers would be passed on to the industry’s custom- 
ers. Where costs could not be passed along to the con- 
sumer, reduced activity and employment could occur. 


The new three-year contract, effective May 1, 1971, gives 
$5.80 an hour in wages, 46 cents vacation pay and 50 
cents for welfare, pension and health plans, for a total 
of $6.76. In six months, the hourly wage will rise to 
$6.40 and vacation pay will increase to 51 cents an hour. 
The total hourly compensation will then be $7.41. On 
May 1, 1972, the hourly wage rate will become $7.40 
an hour, and vacation pay will rise to 9 per cent or 
67 cents an hour. From this date to the end of the 
contract on April 30, 1973 the total hourly compensation 
will be $8.57. Thus, the workers will be receiving an 
annual compound increase of 18.2 per cent. In justifying 
their positions, both labour and management acknowl- 
edged that existing London wage rates in the trade were 
lower than in several other major centres in the same 
area. 


“Employer associations and unions in various sectors 
of the construction industry in Ontario have been en- 
deavoring,” the Commission wrote, “to develop a more 
rational bargaining system. Time, however, is running 
out. The present deficiencies in the system are threaten- 
ing to inflict further serious damage on the economy 
as a whole at a time when unemployment is already 
high and when a renewed worsening of inflation would 
greatly complicate efforts to expand job opportunities.” 
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“In the Commission’s view there are only two alter 
tives if this threat is to be averted. The constructi 
associations and unions must take immediate and de 
sive action to bring increases in incomes in the indus: 
more in line with what the economy can support. Faili 
such action, governments will have to find a prom 
and effective way of intervening to ensure that the pub 
interest is protected.” 


@ The program under which seasonal workers from t 
Caribbean will again assist Ontario farmers in the gro 
ing, harvesting and canning of the 1971 fruit and vege 
ble crops is obviously misunderstood in some quarte 
said Otto Lang, Minister of Manpower and Immigrati 
in a statement issued in April. 


Explained Mr. Lang: “The program, in effect since 19 
is conducted with the co-operation of the governme! 
of Jamaica, Trinidad and Tobago, and Barbados 
overcome shortages of Canadian workers during pe 
harvest periods. It should be noted particularly that tl 
is not ‘cheap labour’. The farmers pay at least gol 
wages, plus the cost of transportation. The Ontario Fr 
and Vegetable Growers Association completed a stu 
this winter on the availability of domestic seasonal 
bour, including university and high school studen 
housewives and others. The results of this study we 
reviewed by members of the Standing Committee 
Agriculture of the House of Commons.” 


“The growers stated that, although domestic labour 
preferred, during certain periods of the year, and 
particular areas of Canada, a small core of import 
skills is required—mainly at the beginning of the hi 
vesting season and during September and Octob 
when Canadian students are not available. I discuss 
this problem with the Association, and I am convince 
that a small core of imported labour is important 
their farming operations. In 1970, 1,279 workers fre 
the Caribbean—representing only five per cent of t 
total number of workers placed by Canada Manpow 
Centres in the Ontario harvest—were employed in O 
tario ...” The terms and conditions for the progré 
remain the same as those for last year. Starting M 
1 and extending to November 15, workers may be é1 
ployed for a minimum of six weeks and up to t 
duration of the program. Employers pay return fare a. 
provide accommodation and meals, for which worke 
may be charged $1.70 per day. Workers must be pa 
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wage rate equal to at least $1.65 per hour, or at the 
evailing hourly or piece-work rate, whichever is the 

ater, as in the 1970 season. The Department of Man- 
pwer and Immigration will complete the necessary 
#angements with participating Caribbean govern- 
ents, and will arrange for recruitment of workers for 
nployers who provide one month’s notice of their 


. 


quirements to their local Canada Manpower Centre. 







| 


The executive board of the United Steelworkers of 
merica announced in April that it has approved a plan 
merge with District 50, International Union of Allied 
d Technical Workers of the United States and Canada. 
istrict 50 has 11,316 members in Canada; the USW 
as 150,000. Such a merger, which will go before District 

at its Washington convention in August, would make 
e USW one of the largest industrial unions in the 
orld, with a membership of 1.5 million. 


| 

| Canada’s three major auto companies have signed 
2w contracts with the United Auto Workers. All con- 
acts are for more than 30 months, and they call for 
urly retirement for all factory workers after 30 years 
rvice. 

he General Motors contract was settled in December 
170 after a 94-day strike. The U.S. contract was settled 
urlier, after a 67-day strike. The Canadian contract 
rovides for several raises including wage parity adjust- 
ients bringing hourly rates in November 1972 to: $4.22, 
weeper rate; $4.51, assembler rate, and $5.97, tool and 
ie maker rate. The contract includes a cost of living 
llowance and a 10-day vacation from the day before 
hristmas through New Year’s Day. The company pen- 
on plan now will allow employees who have 30 years 


vice at age 50 to retire with monthly benefits of up 
) $457.50. 





he contract at Ford of Canada was agreed to in Jan- 
ary after a 6-day strike. Hourly rates in November 
972 will be: $4.26, janitor rate; $4.51, assembler rate; 
nd $5.96 tool and die maker rate. The contract includes 
cost of living allowance and the 10-day Christmas 
oliday. The pension plan will allow early retirement 
fter 30 years service. Ford’s office workers, represented 
Iso by the United Auto Workers, signed a new 34- 
1onth agreement. Effective December 1972, salaries will 
each: $681.71 for Class I, including mailboys; $852.12 
wr Class 8 (the majority of employees); and $1,050.63 
or Class 11, including senior data control analysts. The 
ffice employees will be eligible also for the 10-day 
thristmas vacation. 
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Chrysler’s factory employees settled their new contract 
at the post-conciliation bargaining stage. Effective No- 
vember 1972, rates will be: $4.22, sweeper rate; $4.48, 
assembler rate; and $5.97, tool and die maker rate. The 
agreement includes a cost of living allowance, the 10-day 
Christmas vacation and early retirement after 30 years 
service. Chrysler’s office and clerical employees settled 
a new contract in February after a work stoppage of 
several hours. Effective November 1972, salaries for 
Class 1, the standard minimum, will be $145.80 a week; 
and the maximum for Class 8, the majority of employ- 
ees, will be $256.32. 
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@ “The profit margin of manufacturers last year was 
the lowest on record,” A.G.W. Sinclair, President of the 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, said at Toronto 
in April. Mr. Sinclair was commenting on data from 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics that indicated a 24 
per cent decline in the after-tax profits of manufacturing 
corporations during 1970. 


“For each dollar of sales, the after-tax profit was only 
three cents in 1970,” he noted. “The lowest recorded 
margin previously was 3.1 cents in 1961... The purchas- 
ing power of the dollar declined by some 33 per cent 
between 1962 and 1970. In real terms, therefore, manu- 
facturers’ profits last year were substantially lower than 
eight years ago. Although 1970 was a year of except- 
ionally severe profit squeeze,” Sinclair added, “profit 
margins have been notably low, fluctuating around four 
per cent since 1967. Given such returns year after year, 
it is obvious that industry’s ability to generate internal 
funds for expansion is severely limited, as is its capacity 
to provide the new job opportunities so sorely needed. 
This performance makes it abundantly clear that the 
nation’s chief provider of productive jobs must now have 
the tax relief which we have sought so long.” 


“It is no answer to say that significant tax reductions 
would be inflationary,” Sinclair said in conclusion. 
“They need not be and would not be, if matched by 
a compensatory reduction in the spending of Ottawa 
and the provinces.” 


@ The Canadian Construction Association has estab- 
lished a research and development foundation that it 
hopes will contribute to increased effectiveness and pro- 
ductivity in Canada’s construction industry. Mark Stein 
was elected Chairman of the foundation’s 24-man Board 
of Directors. He is a past-president of the CCA and 
is president of Magil Construction Ltd., Montreal. A. 
W. Cluff was elected Vice-Chairman. He is principal 
of the architectural firm of A. W. Cluff & P. J. Cluff, 
Toronto. 


In the discussion leading to the establishment of the 
National Construction Industry Development Founda- 
tion Inc., says Chairman Stein, “it was recognized that 
there were major areas in which insufficient attention 
had been devoted to research and development work 
in the construction industry. These include construction 
economics and statistics, labour-management relations, 
training and education, technological developments and 
management skills. Inasmuch as the industry is com- 
prised of many thousands of firms of which only rarely 
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does one have more than one per cent of the to 
construction market, the work will best be done coll¢ 
tively. Concerted action is badly needed.” A Canadi 
Government grant of $50,000 was presented in Mar 
to the Foundation by Jean-Luc Pépin, Minister of ] 
dustry, Trade and Commerce. 


@ Ernest Clarke, Secretary of the Edmonton Buildi 
and Construction Trades Council, is the 1971 recipie 
of the first of four annual Alberta Government Scholz 
ships to the Labour College of Canada. He was presenti 
with the award, a cheque for $1,500, by Alberti 
Minister of Labour, Raymond Reierson. The scholarsh 
is part of the Commemorative Scholarship Fund a 
nounced last year by Mr. Reierson during open 
ceremonies of the Biennial Canadian Labour Congre 
Convention held in Edmonton in 1970. 


In extending congratulations to Mr. Clarke, the Labo 
Minister reaffirmed the Government’s confidence in th 
work of the College. He cited its expanded role ar 
its important responsibilities in the development of trac 
union leadership in Canada. Mr. Clarke is a memb 
and former Business Agent of the Plumbers ar 
Pipefitters Union, Local 488. 


Three new Labour College of Canada _ scholarshig 
valued at $1,500 each, are being awarded by Carlitz 
Breweries Limited. The scholarships will be on an ann 
al basis, and selection of the successful candidates w 
be made by the College, with special consideration bei 
given to employees of Carling Breweries. Joe Morr 
Chairman of the college’s Board of Governors, said th 
the scholarships were further evidence of the co-oper 
tion of organized labour and management in providu 
new educational opportunities for employees. “Our e 
perience with the Labour College has already prove 
the value of advanced training for union leadership 
he said, “‘and it is very encouraging to find a compat 
such as Carling giving assistance in this program.” 


@ Donat Quimper, Assistant Chief Justice of t 
Québec Labour Court, died in April at 56. Mr. Quimp 
had been Québec’s Deputy Minister of Labour ai 
Manpower from 1966 until 1969, when he was nam 
to the court (LG 1969, p. 639). He had been with t 
Department for 25 years as a conciliator, director 
conciliation and arbitration, and then as deputy mini 
ter. 
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| The International Confederation of Free Trade 
nions sponsored trade union training courses in five 
frican countries recently. The courses were taught in 
igeria, Malawi, Kenya, Dahomey, and the Ivory Coast. 
ubjects taught were trade unions and their functions, 
ade union structure, union dues, collective agreements, 
ade union representation in companies, functions of 
shop steward, social legislation, and the role of trade 
nions in economic and social development. 





| The first four of 18 craft disputes boards have been 
stablished under President Nixon’s executive order pro- 
ding for the stabilization of wages and prices in the 
onstruction industry. The four set up by labour and 
lanagement are: the Piping Industry Wage Stabiliza- 
on Board; the Council on Industry Relations for the 
lectrical Contracting Industry; the Labour Relations 
djustment Board for sheet metal and air conditioning 
idustries; and the Masonry Industry Crafts Disputes 
oard. 


hese boards will review increases provided in collective 
sreements, and if they find an unacceptable settlement, 
1e Construction Industry Stabilization Committee will 
e notified. This Committee has 12 members, four each 
om labour, management and government. If the set- 
ement violates criteria set up for acceptable increases, 
1¢ offender. will be publicly named, and there is a 
rovision that government agencies take a second look 
t government construction contracts in the offending 
rea. Although the provisions of the Davis-Bacon Act 
n construction wages (LG, May, p. 296) are restored 
nder the same executive order, they can be again 
ispended if the situation warrants. 


| Japanese trade unions represent 35.4 per cent of all 
mployees in Japan, says the 1970 survey of trade union 
lembership. Total membership is 11,605,000, an in- 
rease of 3.2 per cent over 1969. The largest growth 
1 the year took place in the wholesale and retail trades, 
nd the next highest was in the construction industry. 
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@ The worry that a million persons in Britain could 
be jobless by Christmas was strengthened by April unem- 
ployment figures, said to be the worst in 31 years. The 
Department of Employment announced that almost 
815,000 people were out of work in April, an increase 
of more than 21,000 over March. To make matters 
worse, the increase came in a period when unemploy- 
ment figures are usually lower. Government sources 
blamed a 50 per cent rise in company layoffs last year 
for the increase. They said that companies were cutting 
back on staff to meet high wage bills now being nego- 
tiated. 


Former Labour Party Employment Minister Barbara 
Castle said that “it is time the Government stopped 
blaming the unions for all the troubles, faced up to their 
responsibilities, and got together with the trade unions 
to work out a solution.” 


Of the nearly 815,000 out of work, 774,533, or 3.4 per 
cent of the total workforce, were in England, Scotland 
and Wales. In Northern Ireland, 39,656, or 7.7 per cent 
of the workforce, were unemployed. 


Victor Feather, General Secretary of the Trades Union 
Congress, said that present unemployment represents 
a loss of $1.92 billion a year for the economy, but that 
the problem was not high wages but lack of growth. 
He said that continental Europe also was suffering from 
wage inflation, but was able to counter it with a growth 
rate of five per cent, whereas Britain’s rate stayed at 
two per cent. The total unemployment figure was the 
worst for April since 1940, and the highest recorded 
since February 1963, when 878,000 were unemployed. 


M@ George Woodcock, former General Secretary of the 
Trades Union Congress has resigned as Chairman of 
Britain’s Commission on Industrial Relations. The two 
other labour members of the Commission resigned ear- 
lier, after the introduction of the industrial relations bill 
(LG, Feb., p. 82) by the Conservative Government. The 
six-member Commission is now reduced to only two 
members, both from industry. The other member, a 
university professor, resigned because of ill health. 


M@ President Nixon has signed into law a 10 per cent 
increase in U.S. Social Security payments. The law is 
retroactive to January |. Minimum monthly benefits 
have been increased from $64 a month for individuals 
to $70.40, and from $96 to $105.60 for couples. The 
maximum has been raised from $193.70 to $213.10 for 
individuals, and from $376 to $413.71 for couples. 
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M@ The year 1970 saw breakthroughs in labour legisla- 
tion in many states of the United States. Among the 
outstanding events in wage legislation was Georgia’s first 
minimum wage law. The minimum was set at $1.25 an 
hour and was to apply to employers with annual sales 
of $40,000 or more, and with six employees or more. 
Agricultural and domestic workers, students, tipped em- 
ployees, news carriers, and federally covered workers 
were not included. New York became the first major 
state with a broad-coverage law to increase its minimum 
rate substantially above the federal rate of $1.60. On 
July 1, 1970 the New York rate rose to $1.85; and the 
law included a built-in escalator clause to match ad- 
vances in the federal minimum up to $2 an hour. In 
California, meanwhile, the electorate voted to amend 
minimum wage laws to allow a minimum rate to be 
passed for men. Previously only “women and minors” 
had been covered. 


Spurred on by the July 1, 1970 enactment of the federal 
wage garnishment law, 22 states passed amendments 
to safeguard greater portions of earnings from garnish- 
ment. The federal law had provided for exemptions of 
garnishments issued under the laws of any state if the 
Secretary of Labour determined that the state law pro- 
vided restrictions “substantially similar” to the federal 
formula. By November 1970, nine states had filed appli- 
cations for exemption. 


The territory of Guam joined 40 states already requiring 
the payment of prevailing wages under contracts for 
public works construction. The federal Davis-Bacon Act 
had not been applicable to the Territory, and certain 
wage inequities in its wage structure had arisen as a 
result. Among other firsts in wage legislation were an 
equal-pay law in Kansas for men and women in both 
private and public employment. California also passed 
an amendment allowing monthly rather than bi-monthly 
wage payments to executives and professional employ- 
ees. 


Hawaii and Pennsylvania pioneered legislation in the 
field of industrial relations. Both states adopted compre- 
hensive labour relations acts for state and local employ- 
ees, and legalized use of the strike after prescribed 
dispute settlement procedures are exhausted. Public 
safety and health must not be endangered, however. 
Hawaii’s broad-coverage law creates a full-time Public 
Employment Relations Board that will act to resolve 
disputes, determine limitations on strikes, certify repre- 
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sentatives, and enforce a code concerning unfair pra 
tices by management and labour. In Pennsylvania, tl 
existing Labour Relations Board will administer the a 
The legality of a strike will, however, be determine 
by the courts. 


Perhaps the most significant legislative action in the ar 
of workmen’s compensation was the adoption by Iov 
of a “flexible maximum” in weekly benefits. Maximu 
benefits were increased to 56 per cent of the state 
average wage for permanent disability or death, ar 
to 50 per cent of the average wage for temporary di 
ability. 


Eleven states now have some variation of this percenta; 
formula, rather than a statutory dollar maximum. Pe 
haps indicating a trend, four states passed legislatic 
affecting compensation claims. New York requires pa 
ment of benefits during an employer’s appeal from a 
award of the Workmen’s Compensation Board. Sout 
Dakota now requires an insurer to deny a claim withi 
30 days of the Board’s receipt of an accident repo 
if the insurer’s intent is to deny liability. Vermont hi 
provided for the payment of interest and attorneys’ fe 
in successful court appeals. Maine has established 
re-insurance program to avoid excessive delay in tl 
payment of workmen’s compensation and other specific 
claims because of an insurer’s insolvency. 


@ Aninternational team of specialists in economic ai 
employment development has begun work in Coloml 
on the invitation of the Government of Ceylon. Spo: 
sored by the International Labour Organization in c 
operation with other international agencies, the tea 
will prepare a report for the ILO and the nation 
authorities on a broad strategy to expand employmer 
In keeping with the tripartite nature of the ILO, tl 
mission will take into full consideration the views « 
workers’ and employers’ organizations as well as tho: 
of the government. 


The special mission, the first of its kind in Asia, is pa 
of the ILO’s World Employment Program. The missic 
is patterned after one that visited Colombia last ye 
and produced an extensive report and recommendatio: 
to assist the Colombian Government in implementir 
measures to meet its unemployment problems. 
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The first self-service employment office in Scotland 
s opened by the British Department of Employment 
1d Productivity at Paisley in March. Callers are invited 
browse among the vacancies that are displayed on 
vecial racks and select for themselves any opportunities 
at they might be interested in. There are no forms 
, fill in and no formalities of any kind. All that is 
scessary is to ask the receptionist to ensure that the 
Ao has not just been filled, and to fix an appoint- 
ent with the prospective employer. The advantage of 
is system to the worker is that he has an opportunity 
» compare the attractions of one vacancy with another, 
id he has a much wider choice of jobs put before him. 
he employer benefits by getting vacancies filled much 
lore quickly, owing to their being put on display at 
ie employment office within minutes of being received. 
he long procedure of registering a job seeker, listing 
1 his qualifications and writing down full details of 
revious experience is also avoided, for it is now neces- 
iry to complete a detailed registration only if a man 
claiming unemployment benefit. There are several of 
1ese self-service centres in other parts of Britain. Swe- 
en began experimenting with them two years ago. 


300k reviews | 


@ The Government of Japan has introduced legislation 


that would establish a system of “assets acquisition” for 
workers. The legislation aims at encouraging workers 
to build their own savings. Employers will deduct certain 
amounts from monthly wages, and deposit the money 
in designated financial institutions. The employees’ sav- 
ings will be tax free and will be made available through 
the Employment Promotion Projects Corporation for 
financing the construction of houses and apartments. 


@ Many states in the U.S. are experiencing difficulties 
with their unemployment compensation systems, which 
are jointly funded by federal and state Governments. A 
total of 16 states have fallen below the minimum ade- 
quate reserve level of one and a half times the highest 
12-month cost level of the unemployment insurance 
rolls. They are Michigan, Illinois, Maine, Minnesota, 
New Jersey, Montana, Delaware, Connecticut, Ohio, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, California, Arkansas, Alaska, 
Nevada and Oklahoma. A number of other states are 
approaching this minimum level, the U.S. Department 
of Labour reports. 





ong-run Changes in the Labour Share of National 
acome in Canada, 1926-1966, by Pradeep Kumar, In- 
ustrial Relations Centre, Queen’s University, Kingston, 
ntario; Research Series No. 16, 49 pages, $4.00 paper. 


he labour share of domestic income in Canada, after 
arious adjustments are made, was nearly constant be- 
veen 1926 and 1966, concludes Mr. Kumar. “The 
iter-industry shifts and the decline in the relative im- 
ortance of unincorporated income appear to be the 
lain forces underlying the stability of the aggregate 
ibour share,” he explains. 
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In his study, Kumar divides unincorporated business 
income into labour income and non-labour income in 
order to examine the impact of such a division on the 
stability of the labour share. And he analyzes inter-in- 
dustry shifts in income to determine their influence on 
the change in the labour share. “Ifsupplementary labour 
income were excluded from the labour income,” he 
states, “the labour share in non-farm, private domestic 
income (excluding agriculture and government) showed 
an increase of only 5 per cent over the period 1926-1930 
to 1961-1965.” 
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Hours of Work in Canada, Canada Department of La- 
bour, 85 pages, no charge. 


This comprehensive historical study consists of 50 tables 
of statistics on standard weekly hours of work and hours 
paid for. Much of the information dates from the end 
of World War II, but some goes back to 1938. The tables 
bring together, in one place, detailed statistics containing 
annual averages classified by industry and province, 
based on data collected by the Department and the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The tables are available 
from the Inquiries Section, Economics and Research 
Branch, Canada Department of Labour, 340 Laurier 
Ave. W., Ottawa, KIA 0J4. 


Studies of the Task Force on Labour Relations, Infor- 
mation Canada. 


Another four studies that were provided under contract 
from the Prime Minister’s Task Force on Labour Rela- 
tions have been published. All 23 of the studies have 
now been published. Titles and prices for the first 19 
appeared in the February (LG, Feb., p. 83) and April 
(LG, April, p. 264) issues of The Labour Gazette. Stud- 
ies written in English have French résumés, and vice 
versa. The latest are: No. 20—Labour-Management Re- 
lations in the Railway Industry, by Dr. S. G. Peitchinis, 
University of Calgary, 399 pages, $4.00; No. 21—Collec- 
tive Bargaining by Canadian Public School Teachers, 
by J. D. Muir, University of Alberta, 382 pages, $4.00; 
No. 22—Times of Trouble: Labour Unrest and Industrial 
Conflict in Canada, 1900-66, by S. M. Jamieson, Uni- 
versity of British Columbia, 542 pages, $5.50; and No., 
23—Les Critéres des conflits créant une situation d’ur- 
gence, by Pierre Verge, Université Laval, 252 pages, 
$2.75. The studies are available from the Publishing 
Division, Information Canada, Ottawa, or from Infor- 
mation Canada bookshops. 


Training the Poor: a benefit-costs analysis of manpower 
programs in the U.S. antipoverty program, by D. O. 
Sewell, Industrial Relations Centre, Queen’s University, 
Kingston, Ont.; Research Series No. 12, 170 pages; $7.00 
cloth, $5.00 paper. 
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Cost-benefit analyses have increasingly been used t 
evaluate investments in human capital and program 
in the manpower field. Prof. Sewell examines one are 
of this field—training the poor under the US. anti-poy 
erty program. 


Flexibility of Retirement Age, by the Organisation fe 
Economic Co-operation and Development, Paris (avai 
able in Canada from Information Canada bookshops 
224 pages, $4.50. 


A general survey of the OECD’s 15 members is accon 
panied by three more exhaustive studies of the situatio 
for older workers in Germany, France and Britain. Th 
study examines private and public pension schemes 1 
see what obstacles they put in the way of pensione! 
who wish to continue working. 


Re-entry of Women to the Labour Market after a 
Interruption in Employment, by B. N. Seear, Organis: 
tion for Economic Co-operation and Development, Par 
(available in Canada from Information Canada bool 
shops), 135 pages, $3.00. 


No. 7 in a series on the employment of special group 
this study reviews the psychological and economic re 
sons that force women to work, and it reviews the trait 
ing and retraining programs available to women in 
number of countries—including Canada—to help the: 
women update their skills or learn a new occupatiol 
It analyzes the programs and teaching methods an 
evaluates the results. 
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\pprenticeship in Canada, the high price of coal in 
british Columbia, summer schools for industrial workers, 
he decision of the National Council of Women to further 
he “Buy in Canada” movement, and the proceedings 
f the 41st annual convention of the American Federation 
f Labour were some of the topics reported in The 
abour Gazette of July 1921. 



















i The manager of an Ontario factory employing a 
umber of highly skilled trades was quoted as saying 
at “factories do not teach trades any more.” Indeed 
he old methods of systematic training of indentured 
'pprentices were discontinued in many industrial trades. 
Very little remained of the social importance enjoyed 
'y apprentices for centuries under the guilds. In their 
lace, the function of technical or vocational schools 
vas recognized in some trade agreements as a method 
f securing efficient apprentices. Such institutions for 
echnical training, however, did not fulfil all the hopes 
»>f organized labour for control of some types of appren- 
iceship that would preserve craft traditions. Members 
f labour organizations sought to recover at least partial 
ontrol and responsibility for the welfare of young 
vorkers. Consequently apprenticeship clauses were in- 
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cluded in industrial agreements and in the constitutions 
of International Unions. For example, the term of ap- 
prenticeship of a sheet-metal worker was four years 
under a mechanic; the apprentice was to be under the 
age of 20; he had to hold a union card renewable yearly; 
he had to take a course in sheet-metal drafting during 
the third year; and he was to receive a wage increase 
every six months. 


@ The Government Inquiry into the Cost, Production 
and Sale of Coal in British Columbia found that the 
high wages paid to labour and management were not 
blamed for the high prices charged by retailers for coal. 
Alexander Henderson, as Commissioner under the Pub- 
lic Inquiries Act, found that the evidence brought before 
the Commission showed very clearly a combine among 
many dealers in Vancouver to fix the price of coal. The 
Commissioner recommended that dealers should be 
required to make returns showing capital engaged, coal 
handled, operating costs, sales realizations and profits 
received. These returns were to be uniform, and subject 
to government audit and examination. Combines that 
kept up the price of coal were to be dissolved, and the 
offenders prosecuted. 


@ Summer schools for industrial workers were estab- 
lished in Great Britain, the United States, Belgium and 
Canada to enable industrial workers to secure a broader 
education than might otherwise be possible. These sum- 
mer schools combined, to some extent, the idea of study 
and of recreation, and were designed to meet the needs 
of workers who desired to increase their knowledge of 
broad industrial problems and in the more general field 
of education, and who also needed some form of vaca- 
tion, but could not afford time for both “at the expense 
of their pay envelope.” 


In the United States, the director of Bryn Mawr College © 
loaned the college for a “summer school for women 
workers in industry.” Women workers were defined as 
those working with the tools of their trade, and not in 
a supervisory capacity. Students enjoyed the same ame- 
nities as Bryn Mawr undergraduates. 


At the annual meeting at Calgary of the National Council 
of Women it was announced that a national bureau of 
information on Canadian manufacturers would be estab- 
lished at Ottawa for the purpose of furthering the “Buy 
in Canada” movement. Under the direction of Mrs. J. 
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C. Sears, the bureau was to study prices and compare 
articles manufactured in Canada, and to serve as a 
channel between the manufacturer and buyer. The plan 
had the general approval of the Minister of Finance 
and the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association. 


@ The 41st annual convention of the American Feder- 
ation of Labour, held between June 13 and 25 at Denver, 
Colo., was concerned with such issues as equal rights 
for women, education, disarmament, unemployment and 
the “open shop” movement. The Federation recom- 
mended a shorter working day as a means of relieving 
unemployment, but rejected a resolution favouring un- 
employment insurance. 


A motion to amend the constitution of the Federation 
by denying the right of any union to limit membership 
on the ground of sex was rejected. Support was voted 
for the Sheppard-Towner Maternity Bill introduced in 
Congress to promote the welfare of mother and child 
during the period of confinement. The Convention ap- 
proved the appointment of a permanent committee on 
education, and recommended a careful review of school 
textbooks. 
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Reference was made to the open shop campaign carrie 
on by reactionary employers as a campaign distinctl 
and solely against union workmen. It was reported tha 
“as a factor in the industrial life of both Canada an 
the United States, the One Big Union has practicall 
ceased to exist.” 


The convention declared its opposition to the alienatio 
of any natural resources still in public ownership, an 
demanded legislation providing for strict federal contre 
of the production and distribution of privately owne 
natural resources. 


A resolution passed on the subject of disarmament dé 
clared that the convention was opposed to militarisr 
or a large standing army; and that “the working peopl 
the masses of the world population, can end wars | 
they but have the independence to think and give thei 
convictions reality by daring to do so.” 
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Jay care 
in Europe 


ty Freda L. Paltiel 


n our concern for the development of appropriate and 
ufficient day-care facilities for children in Canada, many 
ssumptions are made about the organization and extent 
if day-care provision elsewhere—particularly in Britain 
ind the Scandinavian countries. 


Nhat follows here has been extracted from Women with 
‘amily Responsibilities: Their Attachment to the Labour 
force, a study I made in Europe from July 1969 to 
uly 1970 on a grant from the Canada Council, while 
was on leave from the Department of National Health 
ind Welfare. 


Jne of the main purposes of the study was to examine 
olicies and practices affecting working women with 
‘amily responsibilities, and the provision ‘of services that 
assist. in rationalizing and harmonizing women’s two 
‘oles—at home and at work. The countries observed were 
Britain, Holland, Belgium, Switzerland, Sweden, Den- 
nark, Finland and Norway. Data pertaining to other 
European countries are from published sources. 
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Freda Paltiel is attached to the Privy Council Office 
as co-ordinator of the federal Government’s examina- _ 
tion of the report of the Royal Commission on the Status 
of Women in Canada. She spent most of 1970 in Europe — 
studying employed women with family responsibilities _ 
and was seconded to the Privy Council Office from the 
National Health and Welfare Department where she _ 
had been working for four years. Mrs. Paltiel has a B.A., 
an M.A., and an M.P.H. . 


By exploring and setting out some of the facts regarding 
the “state of the art” in these countries, I have sought 
to contribute to Canadian perspective in the formulation 
of social policies affecting day care. With this in view, 
the emphasis has been laid not only on numbers, but 
on prevailing concepts of day care that affect policies 
and provisions. One persistent issue is the alleged dicho- 
tomy between day care and nursery education, which, 

despite long-standing rejection by the avant-garde 
thinkers in “early childhood education, prevails as a 
stumbling block to the national organization of services. 


“Day care” has been defined by the United Nations 
(1956) as “an organized service for the care of children 
away from their own homes during some part of the day, 
when circumstances call for normal care in the home 
to be supplemented.” One paper prepared for the World 
Health Organization refers to this definition, and pro- 
ceeds to give it a much narrower interpretation—1.e., 

“an institution for healthy children who cannot be cared 
for in their homes during a substantial part of the day.” 
Moreover, its author excludes those services giving day 
care, with education as the primary aim (underlying 
ours). 





The Report of the Royal Commission on the Status of 
Women in Canada (LG, March, p. 164) strongly en- 
dorses day care as an essential community service (pp. 
264-275). Nevertheless, in the “Minority Report” (pp. 
444-446) and “Separate Statements” (pp. 424-425), there 
is evidence of lack of agreement about definition, pur- 
pose and auspices. 


A universal concept of day care as a supplement to 
family care is nevertheless emerging, and it may be said 
to embrace such diverse institutions and programs as 
day-care centres, day nurseries, garderie, créches, day 
homes, nursery schools, after-school and leisure home 
programs, and even headstart or kindergarten programs. 
In Europe, as well as in North America, day-care cen- 
tres with mixed programs serving several age groups 


in a given day are becoming more common. By implica- | 


jtion, a service to children viewed as supplemental to 
family care must include attention to physical and social 
development, and intellectual development, as well as 
affective needs. Consequently the preservation of family 
unity has been called day care’s “most celebrated con- 
tribution.” 


A number of studies and reviews of the subject have 
been undertaken by international agencies in the past 
15 years. The comprehensive UN review of 1956 found 
wide variations in the nature and quality of programs, 
personnel, facilities and standards, as well as lack of 
recognition of the need for trained staff, particularly 
in those centres that consider their function chiefly as 
custodial and protective. In 1958 the ILO published the 
results of its survey, which dealt mainly with legislation. 
Compared with the findings of a study it had made 
10 years earlier, the ILO found a marked improvement 
in facilities, with the major expansion occurring in 
France, Poland, the USSR and, surprisingly, the USA. 
The report called for increased flexibility in hours, and 
wider distribution of facilities. The International Chil- 
dren’s Centre, in Paris, organized a seminar on “créches” 
in 1960, concentrating on the health and development 
of the children, personnel qualifications, facilities and 
equipment. In 1962, the “Care of Well Children in 
Day-Care Centres and Institutions” was the subject of 
a joint UN/WHO expert committee, with the partici- 
pation of FAO, ILO and UNICEF. Two years later, 
revised versions of the papers submitted to this commit- 
tee were published by WHO. The preface to this publi- 
cation states the case clearly: 


“Day-care centres are not, or should not be, places where 
untrained persons merely see that the children are fed 
and do not get into trouble while their mothers are not 
there to care for them. The early years of life are the 
most formative, and the view is widely held that poor 
care at that time may leave lasting physical and mental 
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traces, potential handicaps to the child for the rest 0} 
his life. There is controversy on whether even the bes’ 
day-care centres can adequately replace home life anc! 
maternal affection. There is none on the necessity tha| 
day-care centres—if day-care centres there must be (anc| 
it is difficult to see how in the modern world they car’ 
be dispensed with)—should be properly staffed witl! 
well-trained personnel and fully equipped, so that no 
only are the children physically well cared for, but thet’ 
minds are also fully exercised and in no danger of being’ 
warped by their stay in them.” | 





In 1968 the OECD sponsored a trade union seminai) 
on the employment of women, to which Maria Gut 
berger of Austria reported on the developments of day) 
care in Europe. In the same year, the UN Division 0: 
Social Affairs organized an expert group in social polt' 
cies and programs to meet the needs of working mothers’ 
at a meeting which took place in Liblice, Czechoslova- 
kia. In the summary of conclusions prepared by Viola) 
Klein we learn that facilities for the care of childrer 
are inadequate in all countries—the reasons being eco- 
nomic and political as well as ideological. Nevertheless. 
by piecing together the reports of the OECD seminal 
and the UN expert group meeting, the following picture 
of day care in Europe emerges. 
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in some European countries—Sweden, Norway and Bel- 
sium are examples—institutions to which children could 
ye taken while the mother was at work existed 100 years 
1g0. In Eastern Europe the building and operation of 
Jay nurseries are considered an essential component of 
abour and social policy. Thus Poland in 1958 estimated 
hat 70-80 places were required for every 10,000 inhabi- 
ants. In 1966, there were 59,000 places available in 
créches and 476,000 in kindergartens. In Czechoslovakia, 
in 1963, there were 55,000 places available in creches 
and 317,000 in nursery schools. In the USSR, in 1965, 
there was accommodation in créches for 2.5 million, and 
in kindergarten for 5.3 million children. 


In Italy, a government decree prescribes that any firm 
employing at least 30 married women of child-bearing 
age must set up a day nursery with suitable technical 
and sanitary equipment where children can be super- 
vised during their mothers working hours. Babies and 
tiny tots may be admitted, according to the labour 
inspectorate. An employer who contributes to the instal- 
lation and the running of nursery homes, supervised 
by qualified personnel, may be exempt from construct- 
ing a nursery home on his premises, provided that his 
female employees are able to use the nursery home to 
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which he contributes. Children between the ages of 3 
and 6 are admitted to nursery schools. These are con- 
ceived as a complement to their family upbringing. They 
are organized and operated by about 6,000 local coun- 
cils, over 4,000 religious corporations and more than 
8,000 private organizations. The nursery schools are 
supervised by the school and health authorities. During 
the 1965-66 school year the attendance of approximately 
120,000 children was recorded, with over half of them 
receiving school lunches. 


According to the Austrian census of 1961, out of a total 
of 624,000 children of working mothers, there were 1,000 
in créches, 2,000 in toddlers centres, 15,000 in play 
centres and 84,000 in nursery schools. The municipality 
of Vienna has 740 nursery groups, caring for approxi- 
mately 20,500 children. 


In France, in accordance with the Act on the Protection 
of Mother and Child of November 2, 1945, the Ministry 
for Social Affairs has jurisdiction for a number of care 
institutions. These include day and night créches for 
children of up to three years of age who are not living 
with their families, and for whom no other family can 
be found—mainly the retarded and “socially difficult”. 
There is another category of créche open during the 
daytime working hours of the mother. These are for 
normal children up to the age of three. At present, there 
are four créches per 10,000 inhabitants, or three créches 
for every 1,000 employed mothers. There are additional 
kindergartens and day nurseries for normal children 
between the ages of 3 and 6, and child “depots” where 
children may remain occasionally for a short time. An- 
other group of institutions under the jurisdiction of the 
Ministry for Education, includes preschools and nursery 
classes belonging to the system of primary schools as 
well as departments for infants in primary school classes. 
Approximately two million children are enrolled in this 
comprehensive program. 


The earliest known day nursery was founded in 1872 
in the Jordaan district of Amsterdam for the children 
of the labouring class. In 1927 the Central Association 
for Day Nurseries in The Netherlands was established. 
Since 1965 this Association has been subsidized by the 
Government. It now has 16 members representing 33 
day nurseries and five play centres or nursery schools. 


In 1968 there were 26 day nurseries receiving grants- 
in-aid from the communes in The Netherlands: eight 
in Amsterdam, four in Rotterdam, four in The Hague 
and the others in smaller municipalities having one or 
two each. No figures are available on the number of 
wholly privately operated and financed day nurseries. 
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A recent study of day-care facilities in Amsterdam states 
that, until not so very long ago, there was a great silence 
about the existence of day nurseries. Today, however, 
these organizations are arousing greater interest than 
ever before despite the fact that day nurseries seldom 
publicize their services because there are long waiting 
lists, and because working mothers are no longer consi- 
dered “bad” or “degenerate” when compared with the 
“good mother” who stays home with her children. 


Until recently, day nurseries were considered a necessary 
aid for the care of underprivileged children whose 
mothers were obliged to go to work for financial rea- 
sons—mainly unmarried mothers, divorced women, and 
married women whose husbands’ incomes were 
insufficient for family needs. We must remember too 
that, during the Depression of the 1930s, marriage was 
considered grounds for dismissal of women from em- 
ployment. 
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No municipalities in The Netherlands operate a da) 
nursery. Non-denominational institutions are aide 
financially by the authorities. A number of denoming 
tional institutions, as well as an unknown number ¢ 
private institutions, receive some government aid. Ther 
are also day nurseries, owned and operated by non 
profit-making associations or trusts. The latter ar 
affiliated with the Central Association for Day Nurseries 
There are several factories in The Netherlands tha 
operate day nurseries on their own initiative for th 
benefit of their women employees. 





Up to January |, 1965 the grants-in-aid to day nurserie 
were based on the Poor Law, and about 80 per cen 
of the grant was recoverable from the State under thi 
Financial Apportionment Act of 1960. Under the Na 
tional Assistance Act (1965), grants could no longer bi 
made to the Association or trust concerned, but hac 
to be made to the interested person. To spare parent 
the embarrassment of going to the authority administer 
ing the National Assistance Act, application for assis 
tance may be made on the parents’ behalf by the Asso 
ciation operating the nursery, on a specialized forn 
signed by the parents and authorizing that the money 
be paid directly to the nursery. 


The aforementioned Amsterdam study analyzed th 
adequacy of day nurseries from the point of view o 
physical facilities, personnel, costs, age groups served 
and the socio-economic conditions of the families con 
cerned. The eight-day nurseries cater to about 642 chil 
dren. At the time of the study, there was a combine 
waiting list of 390 children, and some nurseries ha 
waiting lists that exceeded the number of children the 
could accommodate. The study reveals that admissio1 
policies are clearly based on hardship, as will be see1 
from the accompanying table. It was estimated that 56: 
children or 88 per cent were admitted out of distress. 


Parents’ contributions for full-day care range from f1.3 
(38 cents) to £8.50 ($2.45) a day, based on the income 
of both parents and their general financial situation 
including indebtedness. The full cost of day care is fl. 
($3.50), so all children are subsidized. The investigato 
found that 250 parents earned less than the “socia 
minimum” of f142 ($41) per week, and conclude 
that these were probably single mothers. The contribu 
tions from parents represent about 34 per cent of th 
income of day nurseries; the contributions of authoritie 
by way of Assistance Law comprise about 66 per cent. 
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iere is as yet no training course in The Netherlands 
t personnel in day nurseries. The Central Association 
i Day Nurseries hopes that, with the raising of 
s100l-leaving age, domestic science schools will provide 
especial course for this purpose. In the Amsterdam 
idy cited above, eight directors of nursery schools had 
ben trained in child protection, and three of the assis- 
int directors were trained nurses. Most of the group 
laders—there are usually 13 children to a group—also 
|.d some type of “child protection certificate,” and had 
iceived training considered by some more appropriate 
fr child welfare or probation officers than for nursery 


a 


\ 
j 


| addition to their concern about the qualifications of 
irsonnel, the Central Association has established norms 
ad standards for such things as play equipment, nutri- 


dn, and medical and social services. 
| 


| No. of 
iriteria Children 


Children of unwed mothers ye! 





_ Children of mothers who work out of 


financial need, including wives of students 190 
| Children of divorced mothers 156 
: Children of women who work by preference 68 


| Children of mothers who find it too noisy 





_to have the children at home all day 9 

| Children of mothers who are ill, with a 

| small home or other social circumstances 86 
Total 642 


ne Dutch Trade Unions have become interested in the 
‘oblem of day nurseries for children of working 
others. And the new militant organization of young 
yuples—the Man-Woman Society, which is being 
atched with interest by the Family Division of the 
linistry of Cultural Affairs, Recreation and Social Wel- 
re—is demanding more support by the central Gov- 
nment for expanding and improving day-centre ser- 
ces as a necessary step in the promotion of equality 
tween the sexes. 
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The Advisory Social and Economic Council—in its re- 
commendation to the Government in December 1966 
on the “Employment of Women in the Netherlands in 
the Context of the Labour Situation and the Labour 
Market Policy to be Pursued”—took the position that, 
in view of the notions prevailing in The Netherlands 
regarding the satisfactory fulfilment of a housewife’s 
reponsibilities, it saw no reason to recommend general 
measures related to women and small children or young 
children attending school. The Council did, however, 
indicate the desirability of providing day nurseries, 
“possibly on kindergarten lines,” for the children of 
certain categories of women needing socio-pedagogic 
assistance. 











The number of day-care centres in Belgium according 
to a 1967 EEC Report is estimated at 190, including 
70 créches and 120 pre-nursery school sections in certain 
schools for infants up to three years of age. 


For the three-to-six-year-olds, although attendance at 
nursery school is not compulsory, more than 90 per cent 
of all children in that age group are enrolled, and pre- 
school education is free of charge. In the school year 
1964-65, there were 442,537 children in attendance. The 
nursery schools have been planned to assist the child 
in making a smooth transition from home to school 
striving, via a program that balances stimulation and 
discipline in a series of steps directed toward integrated 
personal and social development. These “maternelles,” 
as the schools are called, are considered observation 
centres of child development, and careful records are 
maintained on the progress of each child. School physi- 
cians visit on a monthly basis for screening and health 
supervision. 


The nursery schools are generally attached to primary 
schools, and divided into three sections for toddlers, 
intermediates and “seniors.” Children attend for three 
hours in the morning and two in the afternoon. The 
city of Brussels has an active day-care program, and 
during the summer months of 1970, large notices were 
on view in many public places, advising parents about 
services for children aged three or more in programs 
organized on a district or neighbourhood basis through- 
out the city. 


Nevertheless, for young children, the EEC report states 
that the problem of créches remains acute in all Com- 
mon Market countries, and that in none are their devel- 
opments keeping pace with the increase in the number 
of working mothers. The high cost of personnel and 
equipment is cited as a reason for their retarded 
growth—and the example of France is cited, where less 
expensive foster day’ care is encouraged and supervised 
by the authorities, and paid for through a system of 
Family Allowances. 


The British experience 
In Britain historically, local Welfare Authorities had 
powers under the Maternity and Child Welfare Act, 


1918, and later under the Public Health Act, 1936, to 
provide day nurseries for children under five, but, except 
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for the war period when nurseries were regarded as pa 
of the wartime effort (and the cost wholly met by tt 
Exchequer), provision of this type of day care has bee 
limited by many authorities. 


After the war, beginning on April 1, 1946, local author 
ties resumed responsibility for nursery care of childre 
under the age of five. A statement of government polic 
issued in 1945 anticipated that, with a gradual retur 
to peacetime conditions, there would be a decline i 
the provision of day nursery services accompanied t 
an increase in nursery school services. The Ministri 
of Health and Education accepted the view of medic; 
and other authorities that, in the interest of the healt 
and development of the child, no less than for the benef 
of the mother, the proper place for a child under tw 
years of age was at home with its mother. They concluc 
ed that, under normal peacetime conditions, the righ 
policy to pursue would be to positively discourag 
mothers of children under two from going out to worl 
to provide nursery schools and nursery classes for chi 
dren between two and five; and to regard day nurserie 
and daily guardians as supplements to meet the speci: 
needs of children whose mothers were constrained b 
individual circumstances to go out to work, or whos 
home conditions were unsatisfactory from the healt 
point of view, or whose mothers were incapable, f 
some good reason, of undertaking the full care of the 
children. 


The pertinent legislation includes the National Healt 
Service Acts, 1946-1952, and the Nurseries and Chil 
Minders Regulation Act, 1948. The powers of loc 
authorities to provide day nurseries derive from Se 
22 of the National Health Service Act, 1946, whic 
placed a duty on every local health authority (count 
councils and county boroughs) to make arrangemen 
for the care of expectant mothers, and of children wh 
have not attained the age of five years and are n 
attending primary schools maintained by a local educ 
tion authority. The arrangements could include, amon 
other things, the provision of day nurseries in acco 
dance with proposals approved by the Minister « 
Health. At first, local authorities were empowered | 
charge only for the cost of articles provided. In 195! 
the power to make a charge was extended to incluc 
payment for meals; and since 1952 (under Sec. 5(2) | 
the National Health Service Act, 1952), authorities hav 
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‘en authorized to make a charge not exceeding the sum 
sed on the actual cost of the authority’s day-nursery 
rvice. This includes a sum representing a fair appor- 
mment of central administrative costs. The maximum 
andard charge authorized is the average cost per place 
-ovided in all the nurseries maintained by the authori- 
, and the charge is levied on a daily or half-daily basis 
that no charges are made for periods of absence. 


1 fixing individual charges, the authorities take into 
count the financial means of the persons concerned, 
ad in assessing ability in principle to pay the standard 
jarge, no persons are required to pay more than will 
jave them a reasonable margin of income above what 
/ necessary for the maintenance of themselves or their 
imilies. Subject to this, the sum charged must be not 
iss than the cost of any expenditure directly saved by 
vason of the child’s accommodation in a nursery—for 
xample, the cost of meals not taken at home. 





tandards for day nurseries—that is, accommodation, 
quipment and staffing recommended in a Ministry of 
fealth Bulletin in 1947—still apply, although they are 
t present being examined in the light of changing 
ets For example, the current policy of receiving more 
hhysically and mentally handicapped children into day 
urseries, and the growing practice of grouping children 
‘ot according to age. 


by the end of 1962, there were 462 local health authority 
ay nurseries in England, with accommodation for 21,876 
hildren and an average daily attendance of 16,746. Most 
if the nurseries were in the home counties of Lancashire 
nd Birmingham; there were few elsewhere in England, 
nd none in Wales. The average cost of a place in a 
lay nursery was more than 70 shillings ($8.50) a week, 
vith a maximum charge to parents of 15 shillings ($1.80) 
i day, or under 30 per cent of the average cost. Although 
o principle any children up to age five may be cared 
or in day nurseries provided by local health authorities, 
he nurseries are intended for children with special 
reeds, and consequently a relatively high proportion 
»f trained staff to children in necessary and reasonably 
righ standards of accommodation and equipment are es- 
sential. In consequence, day nurseries have been seen as 


| ee ne 
onstituting a relatively costly form of day care provision. 


The Nurseries and Child Minders Regulation Act, 1948, 
srovided for the regulation of certain types of factory 
and private nurseries, and of daily child minders who 
are paid to receive children under five into their homes 
and look after them on a daily basis. 
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The Act places a duty upon local health authorities to 
keep registers of: 1. premises in their area, other than 
premises wholly or mainly used as private dwellings, 
where children are received to be looked after for the 
day or a substantial part thereof, or for any longer 
period not exceeding six days; and 2. persons (referred 
to as child minders) in their area who are paid to receive 
into their homes children under the age of five to be 
looked after for the day or a substantial part thereof, 
or for any longer period not exceeding six days. The 
Act does not apply to residential nurseries, or to per- 
sons—such as foster parents—who provide a home for 
children apart from their parents. 


In 1949, 250 nurseries and 271 daily minders, caring 
for about 8,600 children, were registered. By the end 
of 1962, there were 932 registered nurseries and 2,202 
registered daily minders, the total number of children 
for whom provision was made being about 40,600. The 
mothers of some of these children were employed out- 
side the home because a number of play groups, provid- 
ing opportunities for children to play together for two 
or three hours, once or twice a week, are registered under 
the Act. 


The accompanying table, extracted from the July 1968 
Report of the Committee on Local Authority and Allied 
Personal Social Services (HMSO), gives comparative 
figures for the years 1956, 1966 and 1967. 


In 1968, there were 445 nurseries provided by local 
authorities under the 1946 Act. These nurseries had an 
enrolment of 21,163 children. Nurseries registered under 
the 1948 Act numbered 5,849 with space for 146,098 
children. Child minders registered under the 1948 Act 
totalled 5,802. Under government regulations, these 
child minders could look after a total of 47,208 children. 
These figures were derived from Department of Health 
and Social Services data for the year ending December 
21268: 


In the decade from 1956 to 1966 the number of nurseries 
provided by local authorities and voluntary auspices 
under the 1946 Act decreased by one fifth, while the 
nurseries under the 1948 Act increased more than six- 
fold. At the end of 1969, there were in England 265,155 
places provided in registered private day nurseries, of 
which 54,848 were for full day care and 210,307 were 
for sessional care. Although the Department of Employ- 
ment and Productivity has no direct responsibility in the 
matter, the Ministry’s local employment offices make 
known to the women registered with them for employ- 
ment the facilities available locally. 
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The term “nursery education” describes the stage of 
education related to children below compulsory school 
age. Compulsory education begins at the age of five, 
but under Sec. 9 of the Education Act, 1944, local 
education authorities were required also to consider the 
need for nursery schools—or nursery classes in other 
schools—for pupils below that age. 


Although a nursery “school” is separately organized 
under its own head teacher, a nursery “class” forms part 
of a primary school for pupils up to the age of seven 
or eleven, and comes within the jurisdiction of the head 
teacher of that school. Local education authorities are 
not prevented from admitting children under five years 
of age to the ordinary infant classes in primary schools, 
but it is considered preferable for children under com- 
pulsory school age to be taught in separate nursery 
schools or classes. 


The minimum age of admission to nursery school is 
two, but children are more often admitted at three. 
Three is the minimum age of admission to nursery 
classes. These rules apply also to direct-grant nursery 
schools, but not to independent nursery schools. Al- 
though children start compulsory school attendance at 
five years of age, the basic skills of reading, writing and 
arithmetic play no part in the work of nursery schools 
or classes; but the individual child receives much indi- 
rect experience of all these skills through play. 


All children in nursery schools and classes maintained 
by local education authorities are entitled to free medical 
and dental examination and treatment under the school 
health service, and to free midday milk. They are also 
entitled to subsidized midday meals, unless they are 
attending part time. 


Nevertheless, the intentions of the 1944 Act as far as 
nursery education is concerned have not been fully 
implemented, and the authorities recognize that there 
is an appreciable unsatisfied demand for more facilities. 
With a continually rising school population—numbers 
rose by over 14 million between 1950 and 1960—priority 


was given to developing the teaching force required f 
children of compulsory school age, and it was not con) 
dered possible to divert more teachers for work in m 
sery schools and classes. In fact, during the 60s, loc 
education authorities were requested by the Minist 
of Education not to propose any new nursery schoo) 
and to hold the number of children under five yea 
of age to the corresponding number in the education 
year 1956-57. At the same time, the Minister emphasiz 
the importance of maintaining existing facilities at. 
high standard of quality by discouraging unqualifi¢ 
teachers. As the purpose of nursery education was pi 
marily seen as meeting the children’s educational nee 
and not facilitating the mother’s employment, extendir 
the hours of a child’s attendance to meet the parent 
hours of employment was not regarded as proper. 





The slow growth of nursery schools is reflected in th 
following figures: In January 1962, there were 20,88 
pupils in 455 nursery schools maintained by local edi 
cation authorities, and some 60,000 pupils in nurse 
classes. In addition, there were 20 private or voluntai 
nursery schools receiving direct grants from the Miu 


istry. 


In January 1968, there were in England and Wales 4¢ 
nursery schools maintained by the local education aut 
orities, and 1,993 nursery classes attached to maintaine 
primary schools. There were 24,315 pupils in the mat 
tained nursery schools (a rise of 3,410 in the six-ye 
period) and 52,566 pupils in the nursery classes—a d 
cline of 7,434. In addition there were 15 direct gra: 
nursery schools with 607 pupils. Also, thefe were | 
recognized as efficient independent schools with class 
for under-fives having a total of 320 pupils, and If 
other independent schools with approximately 2,8( 
pupils under five years of age. Thus, slightly more the 
83,000 children were enrolled. 








1956 1966 1967 
Children Children Childr 
Cared Cared Car 
Nurseries No. For No. For No. F 


Nurseries provided by local authorities and voluntary 


auspices under 1946 Act 546 26,109 445 21157 444 21% 
Nurseries registered under 1948 Act 464 12,018 3,083 WS) My? 4.382 109, 1 
Child minders registered under 1948 Act 881 6,964 3,887 32,050 5,039 42.6 
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Jlowing for the limitation of facilities, some local edu- 
ation authorities give priority to children who are in 
ecial need—for example, where the mother has to go 
ut to work, where there are family difficulties, or where 
‘ousing conditions severely restrict the activities of 
oung children. Part-time nursery education is being 
troduced to enable more children, particularly those 
“om normal homes, to enjoy the experience of nursery 
ducation, and to provide meaningful associations for 
oung children who would otherwise have little or no 
pportunity to mix with children of the same age. For 








ety young children, a half day away from home is 
onsidered more suitable than a full day, and teachers 
re thereby enabled to share with parents in the care 
f the child. 


“he Fabian Society takes the position that there is little 
astification for the distinction between day nurseries 
nd nursery schools, because children with the same 
ceeds attend one or the other by chance. Moreover, 
ae Society claims that, since 1932, provision has in- 
reased by a mere 1.8 per cent, so that only seven per 
ent of children of eligible ages attend public, main- 
ained, or private nurseries and nursery schools. A fur- 
her assertion is that official policy regarding day care 
tas responded only to the demands of national crisis— 
he need for womanpower during wartime, and more 
ently for women teachers. 


| 
| 








“he Plowden Report has noted that “Nursery education 
ma large scale remains an unfulfilled promise. Whether 
_ mother has even a bare chance of securing a nursery 
lace for her child depends on the accident of where 
he lives. The distribution of nursery schools and classes 
years no relation to present-day needs or wishes.” The 
eport takes note, however, of the scarcity of money, 
ymuildings and teachers required to meet the demand. 
(heir recommendations are weak, and one of them 
sroposes that there be a large expanse of nursery educa- 
ion, subject to the proviso that it be part time except 
or a minority of children who require full-time nursery 
sducation, and that the expansion of nursery education 
yught not to be at the expense of existing education 
n primary schools. This despite their acknowledgement 
hat “There is a wide measure of agreement among 
nformed observers that nursery provision on a substan- 
ial scale is desirable, not only on educational grounds, 
ut also for social, health and welfare considerations. 
The case, we believe, is a strong one.” 


Local education authorities have the power, under Sec. 
33 of the Education Act, 1944, to establish, maintain 
ind manage holiday classes and play centres, or to assist 
n the establishment, maintenance and management of 
such facilities in the case of children for whom they are 
roviding primary or secondary education. The exercise 
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of these powers required the approval of the Minister 
of Education. (Before the Local Government Act of 
1958, authorities submitted their individual arrange- 
ments for approval; the Minister now issues a general 
approval, with the result that the Ministry of Education 
does not maintain information about the current ar- 
rangements in particular areas.) 


A number of local education authorities use these 
powers when they consider it desirable to encourage 
women to take employment in local industry. Play cen- 
tres for the use of children after school hours are usually 
conducted on the premises of a school kept open for 
the purpose, the children being supervised by teachers 
or voluntary helpers. In some areas, employers provide 
similar facilities for the school-age children of their 
employees. Under the urban program of 1968-69, ap- 
proval was given to play groups for the first time on 
a national scale and £130,000 was approved for their 
operation and support by local authorities. 


Britain has paid considerable attention to the recruitment 
and handling of nursery personnel. The National Nursery 
Examination Board was established in 1945 to secure 
uniformity in the training of students for the post of 
nursery nurse. The Board publishes a training syllabus, 
and it issues a National Nursery Certificate to students 
who successfully pass its examination. The course ex- 
tends over a minimum period of two years, and includes 
practical work and training in day nurseries, residential 
nurseries, nursery schools, and nursery and infant 
classes. The class work normally occupies two days a 
week. The training program is designed mainly for 
persons leaving school at age 16, and the examination 
may not be taken before the age of 18. 


A memorandum issued by the Department of Health 
and Social Security encouragingly states: “There is 
nothing to prevent an older woman undertaking this 
training if she is accepted as a student.” There are seven 
colleges affiliated with the Association of Nursery 
Training Colleges, all of which issue a certificate in 
addition to the Board’s certificate. In addition, training 
may be taken at nursery schools administered by reli- 
gious or voluntary organizations. Students who train in 
local authority nurseries receive, in addition to training, 
a stipend ranging from £272 ($664) in the first year to 
£338 ($825) in the third year, and board and lodging 
at reduced rates. 


(The opinions expressed in the accompanying article are 
those of the author, and do not necessarily reflect the 
views or policies of the Canada Department of Labour.) 
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The CNTU convention 





Some 1,500 delegates attended the 44th annual conven- 
tion of the Confederation of National Trade Unions, 
held in Montreal last December, the theme being “a 
camp for liberty.” The questions brought before the 
delegates were numerous and varied, from the problem 
of French in Québec through nationalization of the drug 
industry, to the invoking of the War Measures Act. There 
were also some special features: the 121-page “moral 
report” by the National President, Marcel Pepin; his 
report on sectorial negotiations, and a 144-page study 
on supplemental pension plans for CNTU members. 


An especially difficult financial situation and a prolifer- 
ation of points of order and questions of privilege re- 
sulted in a vast number of questions that the convention 
had not been able to consider being referred for study 
and decision to the confederal council. This caused one 
delegate to remark that when the grass roots meet, 
“nothing is decided,” and another to say, “after all, the 
whole convention should have been referred to the 
confederal council.” 


The opening of the convention marked a departure from 
the tradition whereby politicians and senior civil ser- 
vants are invited to the opening session of a convention. 
At the opening of the 44th convention, the only persons 
on the platform were representatives of unions and 
co-operatives. 


In his report, Mr. Pepin attacked the politico-economic 
power or “super-power” that “rejects a balance of re- 
sponsibilities” and “wants them all;” high finance; em- 
ployers; Bill 290; “special legislation as a system;” paro- 
chialism; the close collaboration between finance and 
politics, and those who try to impose on unions prefab- 
ricated blueprints for action; the invoking of the War 
Measures Act; and the financing of private schools out 
of public funds. 
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Political action 


Pepin spoke out not against political action, but agains: 
partisan political action, which is a source of divisior 
and useless struggles. The union leader contrasted politi 
cal democracy with union democracy, which he prefers 
“Our approach .. . will be a union approach or we 
will break apart,” he said. He also stated: “We have 
grown” (between 1960 and 1970 the membership of the 
CNTU increased from 80,000 to 205,000)... “we have 
remained united,” ... “the workers have transformec 
their lives.” To those who would take power at any price 
Pepin proposed political objectives, but these must be 
attained through union democracy. A host of rights have 
been secured in this way, among them hospital insur 
ance, health insurance, with free education at all level: 
another right that is gradually being won. Only 10 year: 
ago these services were difficult to obtain unless people 
had money. 


After demanding the repeal of Bill 63, Pepin proposec 
a series of measures that would make French not only 
the language of work but also the only official language 
in Québec. Nevertheless the CNTU President, in making 
his recommendations concerning the use of French ir 
industry, was always respectful of the decisions made 
by the membership. 


After denouncing “the kind of democracy that stem: 
from the political parties in their present form,” .. 
“a so-called democracy, that is used to veil the authority 
imposed by the strength of a rich and artful minority,’ 
electoral lists . . . fabricated by the (representatives of 
political parties, and the preponderant position tha 
money plays in the functioning of democratic institu 
tions, and asking, “Who bankrolls the political parties?” 
Pepin proposed “a law instituting a permanent votins 
list,” “‘a law instituting the equitable distribution of Na 
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ional Assembly seats in accordance with the number 
f electors,” and “a law giving proportional representa- 
ion in the National Assembly.” 


nemployment 


he CNTU President declared that “the governments 
f Québec and Ottawa . . . must recognize, by a law, 
he working rights of all citizens competent and willing 
0 hold a job.” They must also “take the necessary steps 
o ensure the exercise of these rights; in other words 
chieve definite full employment.” “The CNTU,” he said, 
‘will have to make full employment its major preoccu- 
ation until this objective has been attained.” He argued 
hat, “if it became a crime to deprive a person of work, 
s it is to deprive a person of life, governments would 
take the necessary steps to ensure full employment.” 
Pepin considered that, “Depending on the standpoint, 
all sorts of good reasons can be found for letting things 
go on as they are. But,” he hastened to add, “I believe 
that the social cost of unemployment is much higher 
than the price we should collectively pay to achieve full 
employment.” “When governments have recognized the 
right to work, it will be necessary, if they fail to ensure 
gainful employment for all, to provide the idle with a 
decent living, just as if they were working.” 


} 
| 
} 


The co-operative movement 

Pepin first recalled that there were once close ties be- 
‘tween the union and the co-operative movements. Over 
a certain period, “there have been distances opened up 
between them,” but “over the past few years... it 
has been possible to note a certain recovery (of those 
relationships).” He emphasized that, “During the past 
few years especially, the CNTU—notably through the 
efforts of its consumer service—has participated first- 
hand in establishing a great number of co-operatives in 
the retail food and consumer credit sectors.” But he 
believes that “co-operatives must not resemble capitalist 
enterprise.” He stated: “We cannot afford to go along 
with any false pretences. We must be certain that the 
co-operatives are really co-operatives, regardless of their 
field of action.” 


Supplemental pension plans 


‘This question was the subject of a special study, pub- 
lished separately. Therefore, in his report, Pepin only 
briefly touched on the problem. After pointing out that 
the accumulated sums of money in superannuation 
funds are considerable and growing constantly, the 
CNTU President asked the following questions: “Are 
we prepared to continue unconcerned about the use 
made of this money that belongs to us, to the workers? 
Are we going to stand by much longer and see this 
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money from supplemental pension funds administered 
exclusively by trusts, by finance and insurance compa- 
nies? Can we continue to let this money be used by 
the big-money people to make governments dance to 
their music?” He suggested that, “now that we know 
more about the supplemental pension situation, we 
should start shortly on an in-depth examination of in- 
surance in all its forms; collective as well as individual.” 
On this topic he recalled that “a major study covering 
automobile insurance has already been published by 
the CNTU’s political action secretariat. It contains rec- 
ommendations that are of interest to all society.” 


Sectorial negotiations 


In his report Pepin criticized certain remarks made by 
the Québec Deputy Minister of Labour, Robert Sauve, 
on this topic—in particular, the latter’s statement that 
“the unions not only refuse to accept economic respon- 
sibilities, but deal only with the organization of workers 
who are well situated industrially—that is, about 30 per 
cent of those working.” This would appear to be the 
reasoning that would lead the Québec Department of 
Labour to impose, in some way, the system of sectorial 
negotiations. But the CNTU President found that rea- 
soning much too unfair. He replied that “Unions are 
not confined to ‘workers who are well situated industri- 
ally.” They have gone and are still going into all cate- 
gories, in particular into the difficult sector of food 
retailing, woodworking and many others.” 


Financial problems 


With no increase in dues, the deficit foreseen by the 
CNTU’s General Treasurer, Jacques Dion, for the 24- 
month period extending from June 1, 1970 to May 31, 
1972 was about $1,200,000. To remedy this situation, 
Mr. Dion recommended two increases in dues that 
would have raised each member’s monthly dues from 
$1.20 to $1.35, effective February 1, 1971, and then 
to $1.55 on November 1, 1971. Even with these increases 
the deficit would still have been not less than $383,400. 


The delegates rejected the increases recommended by 
the Treasurer but, after several hours of discussion, 
adopted three monthly increases of 10 cents each, the 
first to take effect on February 1, 1971, the second on 
November 1, 1971, and the third on June 1, 1972. The 
delegates, however, increased expenses for certain items 
provided for in the budget, such as raising the salary 
of the National President from $16,500 to $18,000—de- 
spite his protests—and those of the Vice-President, the 
General Secretary, the General Treasurer, and the 
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Director of Services from $14,000 to $15,000 a year. 
Now the overall deficit foreseen for the 24-month period 
ending May 31, 1972 stands at $707,000. When the 
budget had been adopted, Pepin made it clear, in reply 
to a question from a delegate, “that the budget provi- 
sions voted by the convention will not be exceeded 
during the fiscal period” and that that assurance would 
be included in the convention minutes. 


War Measures Act 


The question of the War Measures Act and the case 
of Michel Chartrand were raised. At the December 
convention a resolution was unanimously passed, asking 
that Michel Chartrand, who had been detained since 
October 16, 1970 under the War Measures Act, “be 
released on bail immediately, or that he be tried imme- 
diately.” Though they asked for the release of Michel 
Chartrand, the delegates nevertheless rejected two 
amendments to Articles 30 and 32 of the CNTU consti- 
tution, intended, apparently, to prevent a repetition of 
such suspension or expulsion proceedings as were used 
against him. 


Two other resolutions on the subject of Michel Char- 
trand were also submitted to the convention. The first 
requested support for the executive in its decision to 
remove Mr. Chartrand from office; the second proposed 
that the convention endorse the decisions of the execu- 
tive and the confederal bureau to dismiss Michel Char- 
trand and Florent Audette. Both resolutions were re- 
ferred to the committee responsible for studying the 
report of the confederal council. 


A resolution was adopted asking that the Montreal, 
Québec and federal Government authorities withdraw 
the Emergency Act “in spite of the opposition of a part 
of the population conditioned by information controlled 
by the politico-economic super-power,” as noted in the 
text of the resolution. Two resolutions were submitted 
to the resolutions committee concerning the position 
taken by the CNTU leaders in October and November 
1970 on the invoking of the War Measures Act. One 
affirmed that “a member of Parliament, speaking for 
the Government, was correct in saying that the CNTU 
had no mandate to speak for its members” and blamed 
(“we blame”) “the manner in which the CNTU acted.” 
In both cases the resolutions committee responded by 
recommending that the convention adopt the motion 
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“that in future, before taking a position or making 4 
serious and important decision, the CNTU will consult 
the grass-roots membership, if possible.” An amendment 
was moved to delete the words “if possible,” but both 
the amendment and the original resolution were reject- 
ed. It was resolved also “that in cases of persons arrested 
under the War Measures Act or the Emergency Act, 
or any special legislation, normal bail procedures should 


apply.” 





French 


The convention supported, and in some respects 
strengthened Pepin’s recommendations on the French 
question. At the outset, the committee responsible for 
studying the part of Mr. Pepin’s report dealing with 
this matter stated that it recognized “that the problem 
of the French language in Québec is one of the aspects 
of the Québec people’s struggle against the politico- 
economic “‘super-power ” and recommended “that the 
convention demand that the Government take quick 
action to make French the only language of work and 
the official language of Québec, especially the repeal 
of Bill 63 and the adoption of the main provisions of 
Bill 62.” The convention showed itself to be more radi- 
cal, in some ways, than the President of the CNTU. 
by restricting the right of bilingual communication te 
unions in which there is the same number of Franco- 
phones and Anglophones, or a preponderance of the 
latter. This restriction was passed by a resolution at the 
general meeting. In short, should the Québec Govern- 
ment accept the Convention’s recommendations, a union 
composed of 51 French-speaking and 49 English- 
speaking members could not demand that collective 
agreements with, or written communications from, enter- 
prises to their employees be drafted or published in both 
languages. 


The Convention rejected, however, all motions to make 
the CNTU a solely French organization. Thus the reso- 
lution “that the English name and abbreviation of the 
CSN be eliminated,” was rejected also, with some 80 
dissenting votes being recorded. Another motion re- 
questing “that all general communications from head- 
quarters to its members be issued only in French” was 
rejected also. A third resolution presented by the Syndi- 
cat des Fonctionnaires municipaux de Montréal (Mon- 
treal Municipal Employees Union) read as follows: “As 
a continuation of the position of French unilingualism 
at all levels, taken by the confederal council, it is moved 
that the English version of the newspaper ‘Travail’ be 
abolished.” This resolution suffered the same fate as 
the other two. 
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Paul-E. Dalpé 


‘acques Dion 


supplemental pension plans 





\ccording to the brochure on this topic distributed to 
he delegates, the total amount of money deposited to 
he credit of CNTU members through all private 
juperannuation plans is about $320 million, for 110,000 
nembers. This amount takes no account of the plan 
vy which contributions are paid into the consolidated 
‘evenue fund by some 50,000 provincial public servants 
vho are members of the CNTU. The report notes that 
he research carried out by the CNTU allowed them 
o sample the various supplemental pension plans in 
offect in industrial sectors and regions, as well as the 
ypes of benefits given tosome 160,000 CNTU members. 


[he document made the following recommendations: 
hat the Quebec Pension Board be obliged to give all 
Inions any information they require for registering sup- 
dlemental pension plans, and keeping them registered, 
ind that where employees are not unionized, the Board 
should allow individual participants to have the same 
nformation on request; that the public aged persons 
assistance plan be amended to offer a minimum accept- 
able income, and an income proportional to the final 
salary, up to a maximum to be determined; that truly 
supplemental pension plans be negotiated on an option- 
al basis for those wishing to maintain their whole final 
salary; that the Supplemental Pension Plans Act assign 
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Marcel Pepin Ameédée Daigle 


to every employee his vested right in all his employer’s 
contributions; that administration of supplemental pen- 
sion plans be entrusted to the Québec Pension Board, 
and financial administration (investment management) 
to the Québec Deposit and Investment Fund; that the 
Act make provision in each enterprise for a parity com- 
mittee composed of employer and employee representa- 
tives to examine administration and management re- 
ports and decide on the method of dividing up its port- 
folio; that the Québec Pension Board and the Québec 
Deposit and Investment Fund be required to submit 
regular reports to the committee and that a participation 
statement be sent to the participant annually; that the 
composition of the administrative councils of the Québec 
Pension Board and the Québec Deposit and Investment 
Fund be amended to become a tripartite committee 
composed of equal numbers of employees, employers 
and government officials, and that each association most 
representative of employees be ensured representation; 
that the CNTU, through the Education Service, take 
steps to offer training programs to union members who 
must sit on various superannuation committees; and that 
the CNTU continue the work undertaken, and especially 
on the following subjects: minimum acceptable income; 
maximum guaranteed income through a public pension 
plan; integration of various old age assistance plans; 
the ideal provisions of a supplemental pension plan, 
bearing in mind the portion of the salary that the em- 
ployee wishes to allocate to such benefits; and terms 
and conditions of insurance in the event of death 
(widow’s pension) or disability. 
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These recommendations were adopted by the conven- 
tion very much as they stand. Several motions were 
added and adopted, notably: that the CNTU see to it 
that the Pension Plans Act be amended so that the same 
provisions apply to both men and women in the event 
of the death of a spouse, notwithstanding pension benefits 
to pregnant widows; that female employees, whatever 
their marital status, who pay the same premiums should 
have the same rights as men and that the CNTU recom- 
mend that the Deposit and Investment Fund use the 
voting rights it holds by virtue of being a shareholder 
to exercise control in the Québec enterprises in which 
it invests its funds. 


Sectorial negotiations 


This consists to some extent in extending or enlarging 
the negotiating unit to a recognized economic sector. 
Collective bargaining would no longer be done at the 
level of a single employer, but of several employers 
grouped according to homogeneity or a certain homoge- 
neity of production and services, and to certain geo- 
graphical factors. 


In his report on this subject Pepin emphasized that this 
question is first on the industrial relations list in Québec. 
He stated: “The CNTU convention must give some 
direction in this matter, because it has already been 
foreseen that the provincial Department of Labour in- 
tends tosubmit a concrete plan.” According to the CNTU 
President, many workers are unable to exercise their 
right of association under present legal conditions. He 
added: “We could invent stronger penalties to fight 
employers who dominate unions, or find another strate- 
gy to foil the plots fomented by employers. I do not 
think that that would be sufficient or realistic.” 


After pointing out the enormous difficulties unions have 
in small enterprises with one to 15 employees, the 
CNTU President stated: ““We must direct our research 
more toward widening the notion of enterprise or of 
appropriate negotiating units, and provide compulsory 
techniques that would allow workers who so wish, to form 
a union.” 
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He continued: “I greatly fear that all the efforts the 
might be made to spread an effective union movemer 
will be to no avail if this conclusion 1s not kept in mind. 
According to him, there are two pitfalls to be avoided 
that of compulsory unionization, “which would conse| 
quently be government controlled,” and that of formin) 
large groupings. In the latter case, “unions would appea’ 
to act freely, but in fact the government would interven) 
at the least hint of a major conflict.” Pepin affirmec 
that “at any rate this is the tendency of the Departmen 
of Labour and the National Assembly. The Depart 
ment’s position is that it must not attempt to abolis) 
outright all the basic rights of unions and their members 
That has to be done in each specific case, wheneve 
the opportunity arises.” 








To avoid falling into these two traps, the CNTU Presi 
dent suggested two basic principles “that appear essen: 
tial to me’: (1) the sector and region chosen must be 
sufficiently large to allow the sector’s members to admin: 
ister their collective agreement without making the cost: 
prohibitive for both employers and employees; and (2) 
the sector and region must be chosen, bearing in mind 
that union freedom must be promoted, and that employ: 
ers and workers must be as close as possible to the true 
centres of decision, allowing for the requirements ir 
(point 1.). 


In Pepin’s view, there can be no question of establishing 
sectorial negotiation in sectors where the rate of unioni: 
zation is high. He was also preoccupied with the ques: 
tion of “the monopoly of union representation.” In hi 
words, “If we accept a certain restricting of the negotiat- 
ing unit to a regional sector or subsector, I fail to under. 
stand how two or three of us would represent the 
workers.” He added: “Nothing prevents us, however 
from finding ways to protect the vested rights we helc 
before the law was passed.” 


To counteract the anticipated government action, or as 
Pepin expressed it, “to take the offensive,” he submittec 
to the delegates a long text containing the principle: 
and decisions which, he said, would be rewritten in lega 
language and added to the present Labour Code. The 
first paragraphs read as follows: The Decrees Act anc 
the Minimum Wage Act shall be revoked and: (1) the 
Minimum Wage Commission shall be replaced by ar 
office of the Department of Labour; (2) responsibility 
for determining universally applicable minimum wag 
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ates shall belong to the Lieutenant-Governor in Coun- 
il; (3) in addition to minimum wage rates, the Lieuten- 
nt-Governor in Council shall be empowered to regulate 
iours of work, paid vacation leave, holidays and paid 
iolidays; this ruling shall also be universally applicable, 
vhich means that in no case may the terms and condi- 
ions be less; and (4) the office named in section | shall 
inforce these regulations. 

| 





After hearing the reports of the President and the com- 
nittee responsible for studying the problem, the con- 
yention adopted the following resolution: that federa- 
ions be immediately consulted in order to discuss and 
yerfect the Pepin plan, especially on certain points, in 
order to strengthen standards in small enterprises; that 
an information campaign be immediately undertaken 
n all regions and unions to make them aware of the 
oros and cons of this Act and how important it is that 
't be in our favour; and that the CNTU do all in its 
dower to force our legislators to take our opinion into 
account. 

i 

| 

Other resolutions 

The convention adopted resolutions also on a number 
of other issues: 


That the CNTU convention ask the Department of 
Education to immediately abolish the post of commis- 
sioner to take evidence. This post was given to Father 
Gérard Dion, of the Department of Industrial Relations 
at Laval University. 


That, objecting as it does to the repeated invoking of 
special legislation to restrict our freedom as regards the 
right to strike, the CNTU undertake an information 
campaign to impress on all its members the serious 
nature of these arbitrary actions and to encourage them 
to struggle for our union freedoms, resorting, if neces- 
sary, to a general strike. 


‘That we continue the study begun in the moral report 
on the possible forms that relations with political parties 
may take, in order that workers exercise power—without, 
however, endangering the movement’s independence 
from political parties. 
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On a recommendation from the committee responsible 
for studying the National President’s report, the con- 
vention adopted a resolution supporting the principle 
of a full employment act and, in accordance with the 
National President’s wishes, considering this to be one 
of the CNTU’s major preoccupations. 


That the CNTU encourage all its members to participate 
in the co-operation existing between France and 
Québec, and furthermore, that the CNTU call for strong 
action on the part of the Québec State to promote such 
co-operation. 


Whereas there is an almost complete absence of demo- 
cratic groups such as the CNTU at the decision-making 
level of the information media . .. and whereas the CBC 
has for a long time operated a farm service for 16 per 
cent of the population, a precedent for which they 
should be congratulated, ... be it resolved: (1) that the 
CNTU take the initiative in creating a committee to 
determine the best means of democratizing information, 
especially in radio and television, in co-operation with 
popular movements that are already members of 
Québec-Presse; and (2) that, as a first step toward this 
goal, the necessary measures be taken to obtain from 
the CBC, daily program times for broadcasting infor- 
mation of a social and union nature to employees. That 
the CNTU set up as rapidly as possible a co-operative 
medicine system, and that the CNTU ask the govern- 
ment to nationalize the drug industry in Quebec. 


That the CNTU invite its 224,000 members to take 
control of the co-operative movement, particularly by 
attending the general meetings held by co-operative 
savings and credit organizations. 


That the CNTU, on behalf of the workers, demand that 
the CBC withdraw all advertising aimed at children and 
intended to make the latter consumers of gadgets. 


Elections 


Marcel Pepin, National President, Raymond Parent, 
General Secretary, and Amédée Daigle, General Direc- 
tor of Services, were all re-elected by acclamation to 
the same posts. Only Jacques Dion, General Treasurer, 
and Paul-Emile Dalpé, General Vice-President, were 
opposed by Gilles Beaulieu and Michel Bourdon. Dalpe 
and Dion, however, were both re-elected. 
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Pension: 


reward or right? — 


by Peggy Butler 


Fifty years ago, making financial provisions for old age 
was a private affair, and the size of the “nest egg” 
depended on an individual’s means and foresight. Today 
the provision of retirement income has grown into a 
highly complex and scientific system, and pension plan- 
ning is playing an ever-increasing role in our economy. 


The most recent statistics for Canada were compiled 
in 1966, when the Dominion Bureau of Statistics con- 
ducted a comprehensive survey to determine the 
number, membership and key characteristics of pension 
plans in force in Canada on December 31, 1965. The 
study was timed to establish benchmark data against 
which to measure the effects of the Canada and Québec 
Pension Plans, which came into effect on January 1, 
1966. 


The survey shows that the number of plans increased 
by nearly 50 per cent from 1960, when there were 9,500 
pension plans in operation, to 1965, when there were 
over 14,000. Plan membership rose from 1,800,000 to 
nearly 2,300,000 in the five-year period, an increase of 
26 per cent. 


“Perhaps one of the most significant elements in pension 
growth was the increase in total annual contributions,” 
states the survey. “In 1965 alone, employer plus employee 
contributions passed well over the one billion dollar mark 
to nearly $1,170 million. Annual contributions of this 
magnitude have made pension funds one of the largest 
single sources for capital investment in Canada.” Yet, 
according to J. W. Bentley, Superintendent of Pensions 
for the Pensions Commission of Ontario, there is still 
an enormous amount of misunderstanding and a lack 
of communication on the subject of the intent of pension 
planning, how it operates, and how this affects 
workers—especially older workers. 
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The concept of the pension goes back to the days of 
the Roman Empire, when grants of freehold land were 
given to retiring soldiers; in other countries, pensions 
were paid as a reward for long and faithful service by 
soldiers and servants of the state. In England, The Su- 
perannuation Act of 1834 introduced pensions for civil 
servants in the modern sense for the first time. In the 
United States, municipal pensions and teachers pensions 
made their appearance in the 1890s and had become 
common by 1915. In Canada, the first Superannuation 
Act was passed in 1870 to control contributory pension 
plans for civil servants of the Dominion Government. 
For two centuries before that, the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany had provided retirement gratuities for employees 
of long standing; but the first systematic pension plan 
in private industry seems to have been introduced in 
1874 by the Grand Trunk Railway for clerical and 
indoor staff. In Ontario, a single provincial plan fot 
elementary and secondary school teachers throughout 
the province was brought in 1917; another, for provin- 
cial civil servants, has been in effect since 1920. 


It is 20 years since pensions first made their appearance 
in negotiations between unions and management, fol- 
lowing the ruling in 1948 by the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board in the United States that pensions were a 
proper subject for collective bargaining. The first plans 
were bargained at the Ford Motor Company and Gen- 
eral Motors. Since then, pensions and an increasing 
range of other benefits such as widow benefits and 
broader medical coverage have become standard items 
in collective agreements. It is estimated that where 15 
years ago fringe benefits accounted for about 15 per cent 
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of payroll costs, today they are costing about 27 per 
cent, and that, by the mid-1970s, the payroll costs will 
have climbed to 34 per cent. 


In the 1950s the cost of providing a pension was a major 
reason cited by employers in Canada as an obstacle 
to hiring or retaining middle-aged and older workers. 
Many employers were reluctant to hire workers who 
were ineligible because of age from entering their pen- 
sion plans or whose service would be too short to provide 
an adequate retirement income; rather than pay the 
older worker a meagre pension or none upon retire- 
ment—or give him an adequate pension, but at a relat- 
ively high cost—the employer preferred not to hire him 
at all. 


This paradox—that pension plans whose primary pur- 
pose was to benefit older people should turn into a 
barrier to prevent older workers from securing employ- 
ment—became a matter of growing concern to govern- 
ment and other agencies more than I5 years ago. 


Pensions were one of the problems studied by the Cana- 
dian Government’s Interdepartmental Committee on 
Older Workers, established in 1953. The report of this 
Committee, published in 1957, focused national atten- 
tion on pension plans and their effects on the employ- 
ment of older workers. 


The basic conclusion of the report was that nothing 
inherent in the nature of a pension plan made it impossi- 
ble for an employer to hire an older worker or to retain 
him beyond normal retirement age. Nonetheless, the 
committee appointed in 1960 by the Government of 
Ontario to study portability of pensions had this to say 
in its report: “Until recently the plans were not numer- 
ous enough to have had much influence on employment 
as a whole. Today, however, the plans are so widespread 
that, whatever adverse influences they exert through 
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imposition of age limits either for hiring or for plan 
membership, they must be felt over a much greater 
range of job opportunities than hitherto. It follows that 
latter-age unemployment may become a more serious 
problem.” 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics survey of pension 
plan coverage shows that, in 1960, a total of 53 per 
cent of all paid workers in Canada were employed by 
organizations with pension plans. By the end of 1965 
the total had grown to 57 per cent of all workers. 


In the early days, a majority of such plans were paid 
by the employer solely as an incentive to staff members 
to remain in his employment or to attract experienced 
and competent recruits. The employee paid no contri- 
bution, and if he terminated his employment before 
retirement, he was entitled to no benefits under the plan. 
Over the years, there has been a steady increase, how- 
ever, in contributory plans, where a percentage of the 
employee’s salary is deducted for investment in the 
pension fund, with the employer contributing a further 
sum to make up what is needed to buy an agreed benefit 
to cover the employee’s pension at the time of his retire- 
ment. (The DBS survey reports that in 1965, contribu- 
tory plans covered approximately 1,823,000 employees, 
representing about 78 per cent of total membership in 
all plans.) 


Legislation introduced 


A major concern of various government and other com- 
mittees studying pension schemes was how to prevent 
the wastage of pension rights because of job changes. 
Nearly all contributory pension plans allowed the em- 
ployee to withdraw his own contributions if he termin- 
ated his employment before retiring age. Over half the 
contributory plans provided terminating employees with 
some form of vesting—that is, a legal claim to a deferred 
pension based on the employer’s contribution. But, in 
most cases, this was dependent on the employee leaving 
his own contributions in the fund. The vast majority 
of workers chose a cash refund, and so forfeited their 
rights to the employer’s contributions and therefore to 
any deferred pension benefits. 


The Committee on Portable Pensions, established by 
the Government of Ontario in 1960, heard testimony 
from a number of interested organizations and individ- 
uals in its study of pension practices in Canada and 
other countries. Its principal recommendations were for 
the creation of government standards to preserve pen- 
sion benefits and for the introduction of a vesting stan- 
dard coupled with restrictions on cash withdrawal of 
employee contributions. 
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The Ontario Pension Benefits Act, which followed these 
recommendations in 1965, was the first legislation in 
Canada that dealt specifically with pension plans. One 
of its most far-reaching provisions is that all pension 
plans registered within the province must contain a 
clause that ensures that plan members who leave em- 
ployment after the attainment of age 45 and the comple- 
tion of 10 years of service will have full vested rights, 
in the form of a deferred annuity, to all employer contri- 
butions made after January 1, 1965, when the Act came 
into force. Further, an employee who qualifies for vest- 
ing cannot remove his own contributions, which are 
“locked in” in the same way as the employer’s. This 
results in what is known as portability of pensions. 


“The word ‘portable’ is bandied about considerably, and 
many people still believe that it means they take with 
them the money invested in a pension fund on their 
behalf,” says Mr. Bentley. “I think the concept is perhaps 
better phrased as ‘the preservation of pension entitle- 
ment.’ A portable pension does not mean that you take 
it along with you to your next job; it means that your 
rights under the pension plan you are leaving are pre- 
served for you and your use at some time in the future.” 


Supervision of plans 


Every pension plan that has members in the province 
must apply for registration with the Pensions Commis- 
sion of Ontario, which administers the legislation and 
supervises more than 8,500 private pension plans cover- 
ing about 900,000 members. Before the pension plan is 
accepted for registration, its terms must comply with 
the provisions of The Ontario Pension Benefits Act. 


“The purpose of the Legislation is simply to strengthen 
the existing system of private pension plans by requiring 
that pension benefits, under certain conditions, be pre- 
served for the ultimate benefit of the member,” says 
Bentley. “This is done by establishing reasonable meth- 
ods of funding the plan and by establishing reasonable 
standards for solvency and for the investment of the 
fund.” 


An annual report for every pension plan must be submit- 
ted to the Commission; each plan must be valued by 
an actuary at least every three years and that report 
submitted to the Commission. The investment of the 
assets of the pension fund are also subject to certain 
criteria. There must be diversification of the investment, 
and the investments of the pension fund must be in 
those types of investment that are permitted by the 
legislation. 
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‘There is still a great deal of misunderstanding about 
the intent of pension plans,” says Bentley. “A pension 
jund does not exist as a form of savings plan—it is a 
method of purchasing security for the future of the 
worker. And the concern of the law is to see that the 
‘erms of the pension plan—which is, in effect, a promise 
made by the employer to the employee concerning his 
future security—are carried out. Put very simply, the 
legislation required that the eggs be chosen with due 
care and that these same eggs cannot all be put into 
one basket.” 
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Since the introduction of Ontario’s Pension Benefits Act, 
substantially similar legislation has been brought in in 
the provinces of Québec, Alberta and Saskatchewan, and 
in 1967 the Canadian Government enacted The Pension 
Benefits Standards Act. This Act, which parallels the 
Ontario legislation in ensuring minimum standards of 
portability, funding and investment, applies to pension 
plans organized and administered for workers engaged 
in employment throughout the country that fall under 
federal jurisdiction. It is estimated that, at present, more 
than 15,000 pension plans are subject to the require- 
ments of these uniform Acts, covering about 85 per cent 
of all pension plan membership in Canada. 


Cost of pensions 


In addition to the protection provided by the provincial 
legislation, virtually all workers aged 18 and over in 
Canada are covered by the Canada Pension Plan, which 
came into effect on January 1, 1966. Any worker, re- 
gardless of age, can become a participant in the Canada 
Pension Plan, which provides complete portability, vest- 
ing and locked-in pension credits, thereby ensuring a 
measure of security even for older workers who do not 
qualify for private pension plans. 


The old concept of a pension as a reward for long and 
faithful service has been replaced by the theory that a 
pension is in effect a deferred wage, to be paid to the 
worker for his retirement security, and subject to terms 
and conditions agreed upon by worker and employer. The 
trend is increasingly toward bargaining for the inclusion 
of pensions and other benefits as part of the total wage 
package to be met by the employer. But it is doubtful 
whether most people realize how costly this trend has 
become. 


A century or so ago, not many of those who saved money 
for retirement lived long enough to benefit from it. 
Today in North America, one out of every seven persons 
is 60 years old or more. In Ontario, the life expectancy 
of a man is 68, that of a woman, 75. And for men who 
now reach the age of 70, the average remaining length 
of life has increased from about nine to about I1 years. 
It follows that the number of years for which a retire- 
ment income must be provided are increasing. 


To quote the Report of the Ontario Committee on 
Portable Pensions: “Pensions are more costly than most 
people realize. The essential arithmetic, though simple, 
will bear repetition: they are costly because a man who 
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retires at 65 years of age will, on an average, draw a 
pension for some 14% years, or about a third as long 
as his whole working life. The cost of a pension or 
annuity for such a man, expressed as a lump sum paid 
immediately before it commences, is about $11,000 for 
each $1,000 of annual pension provided. For women 
the corresponding cost is higher, owing to their longer 
average life after age 65, being about $13,000 for each 
$1,000.” 


The Committee also investigated the effects of retire- 
ment age. Its findings indicate that the earlier the age 
of retirement the more costly the pension, and that plans 
with a fixed and rather low compulsory retirement age 
are those most prone to entail unemployment. The 
report shows the influence of retirement age on pension 
costs with an example. An annuity or pension of $1,000 
a year, for a man, payable quarterly for life, on the basis 
of 4 per cent interest per annum, without guarantee, and 
bought with a lump sum immediately before the pension 
begins, would cost $11,802 if bought to commence at 
the age of 60. It would cost $10,165 if bought to com- 
mence at the age of 65 and $8,512 if bought to com- 
mence at the age of 70. 


One of the reasons for the appointment of the Commit- 
tee was a concern to increase the employability of older 
workers. Its report shows that, in certain types of plan, 
the higher cost for older workers exerts a persistent 
pressure in favour of hiring the young; and that earlier 
retirement can lead to more unemployment among el- 
derly able-bodied people. The report states that, al- 
though information on the subject was not conclusive, 
it appears that later retirement could bring about the 
two objectives of lower pension costs and a reduction 
in the number of elderly people seeking work. 


“At age 65 the capital cost of a man’s pension is, as 
we have seen, the annual pension multiplied by 11, but 
at age 70 the cost is the pension multiplied by only 
92. The multipher falls, owing to the older person’s 
shorter expectation of life. If, in addition, the previous 
contributions can be kept up over the five years until 
age 70, the cost per dollar of pension can be reduced 
by about one third.” 


But, in the decade since the Committee was appointed, 
attitudes have swung toward earlier, not later, retirement. 
In their negotiations, trade unions have pressed for 
retirement at 60 or earlier, or simply after a stated period 
of service. A major slogan in the recent collective bar- 
gaining between the United Auto Workers and the 
automobile industry has been “30 years and out.” The 
stated goal is a minimum pension of $500 a month after 
30 years of credited service, regardless of age, which 
would permit workers to retire as early as 55 or even 50. 
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If this trend spreads to other sectors of industry, as it 
probably will, how will this affect the employment pros- 
pects of older workers? Those workers protected by 
unions would seem assured of a guaranteed pension, 
as long as they remain with one employer for the re- 
quired number of years, and as long as they are not 
caught in mass layoffs or other upheavals. But what 
of other workers who, through no fault of their own, 
become unemployed at the age of 45 or 50? 


According to Bentley, the job mobility of older workers 
should no longer be affected by pension plan conditions, 
Since the introduction of the pension legislation, the 
older worker now has three factors that provide a mea- 
sure of security for his old age: a deferred pension under 
the vesting clause of The Pension Benefits Act; fully 
portable Canada Pension Plan credits; the provisions 
of the Old Age Security Program. 





“At present the vested deferred pension is calculated 
only on service after January 1, 1965, when The Ontario 
Pension Benefits Act came into force, and you can argue 
that the benefits provided at this stage are very minimal. 
‘But, in the development of this kind of legislation, you 
have to have a starting point, and in time the effects 
lof vesting will have much greater bearing on the security 
of older workers.” 
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As an example of how the “45 and ten” rule applies, 
a qualifying worker who now leaves a job at a salary 
of $10,000 a year would be entitled to a deferred pension 
‘of $814 a year, calculated on five years of service since 
‘the Act came into force (the example is based on a 
constant salary of $10,000 per year and a pension benefit 
of 1.3 per cent of salary up to $5,300 and 2 per cent 
lof the excess for each year of service). If he left his 
job in 1975, still earning $10,000, his deferred pension 
would amount to $1,628. 














More flexibility needed 


If vesting were further liberalized, so that the existing 
45 years of age and 10 years service was reduced to, 
say, 35 and ten, the older worker who becomes unem- 
ployed would have accumulated enough security so that 
he could take another job even without the right to join 
a new pension plan. 


“I have always felt that when employers give the age 
limit for joining a pension plan as the reason for reject- 
ing older workers, this is not a reason but an excuse,” 
says Bentley. “With the new security provided by the 
legislation, it should now be possible for employers to 
ease their personnel policies affecting the employment 
of older workers.” As a further removal of pension plans 
as barriers, Bentley strongly advocates greater co-ordin- 
ation of employment benefit programs, in what he calls 
the “cafeteria approach.” 


“T have the feeling that the money invested in various 
programs for income maintenance are not being utilized 
to the fullest extent. In Canada approximately 12 billion 
dollars are invested in pension funds, and by 1980 this 
will rise to around 31 billion dollars. I would like to 
see the money being used in a better way than it is at 
present.” 


“We constantly think in terms of a pension plan, or 
a supplementary unemployment benefit program, or an 
insurance program, or a long-term disability program. 
What is needed is the co-ordination of any employee 
benefit program with other existing programs so that 
both employer and employee, and other beneficiaries 
under these programs, receive the maximum benefits 
for the dollars contributed to the total package.” 


“It seems to me that the development of a package, 
or cafeteria, approach should be more than just a pen- 
sion plan, a hospital plan, a supplementary unemploy- 
ment benefit program. It should be a package that could 
permit individual employees more latitude in selecting 
the form of benefit most applicable to their needs. For 
instance, a married man with young children could em- 
phasize family protection, while an older employee could 
direct more of the total compensation package into say- 
ings or retirement benefits.” 


The introduction of the Canada Pension Plan and the 
provincial pension legislation has already had an impact 
on the attitude of employers toward hiring older 
workers, according to W. H. Wightman, Manager of 
the Industrial Relations Department of the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association. “As far as pensions were 
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concerned, there were formerly two aspects that deterred 
employers. To start with, the cost of buying a benefit 
unit to provide even a minimal pension for a short-ser- 
vice older worker was very high. In addition, the em- 
ployer was candidly afraid of the adverse public rela- 
tions image created by retiring such a worker on a 
pittance.” 


“Tf a firm had a policy of compulsory retirement at 65, 
a new employee aged 50 or 55 would have only 10 or 
1S years in which to build up credits toward a pension. 
The company would be faced with retiring him on a 
totally inadequate pension or bearing the higher costs 
of providing a somewhat better pension. It was an em- 
barrassing situation for any firm with a genuine concern 
for the future welfare of its workers.” 


“Now, while the high unit cost remains, I believe an 
employer can contemplate hiring an older worker without 
such anxiety over making provision for the man’s old 
age—even if that worker only has 10 years in which to 
accumulate credits, he will have some deferred pension 
rights from former employers, plus his portable Canada 
Pension Plan credits. | think another outcome of the 
portability of pensions is a demand for greater flexibility 
in pension planning. There is a growing awareness of 
the need to develop the kind of plant that will allow 
a worker’s credits acquired in a former job to be supple- 
mented or meshed into the pension plan provisions at 
his new employment.” 


Dr. A. Kruger, Associate Chairman of the Department 
of Political Economy, University of Toronto, agrees that, 
as older workers build up deferred pension rights under 
the provisions of the legislation, the importance of pen- 
sion costs to their employability will decrease. “But I 
really think that this whole question of employers raising 
the cost of pensions in relation to the hiring of older 
workers has become one of habit,” he says. “Back in 
the 1950s, when pension plans began to increase rapidly, 
the higher costs of providing pensions for older workers 
did scare employers, and they got into the habit of not 
hiring people of 45 or 50 for this reason.” 


“What is more, there is a great deal of ignorance and 
a lack of communication about recent developments in 
pension planning, and I doubt that too many of those 
who do the hiring really understand the implications 
of the legislation or the effects of the vesting clause. 
In big organizations, there is a pension section that deals 
with all the details of the pension plan, and there’s a 
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personnel section that administers the hiring policy of 
the firm and may be quite unaware of the changes that 
have taken place. There is a real need for a program) 
to get this information to administrators of personnel 
policy and employment benefit plans.” 


If the higher benefit unit cost of providing a pension) 
for an older worker is still found to be a deterrent, Dr. 
Kruger suggests that a possible solution would be to 
give the employee the choice of paying the difference 
in premium rate. “If the only problem an employer faces 
in hiring a man of 50 for the job is the cost of letting 
him join the pension plan, why not increase that worker’s 
contribution to include the amount over and above what 
it would cost the employer if he hired a man of 25? 


“But I think a much more serious employment problem 
for the older worker is the need for upgrading skills 
to meet the rapid developments in technology. The 
question the employer faces is whether it is worth his 
while to invest in the retraining of an older worker and 
whether the length of service that remains to a man 
of 50 will repay this investment.” 


“It is too early to measure the long-term effects of the 
legislation, but certainly it is a step in the right direc- 
tion,” says Gordon Milling, Research Director in Can- 
ada of the United Steelworkers of America and a 
member of the Pensions Commission of Ontario. “But 
I think the importance of pension costs has been exag- 
gerated. In my experience the cost of pensions is no 
longer a major consideration with many employers, and 
the rise in pension costs has not led to any major changes 
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in the age pattern of hiring.” 


Milling says that, since 1963, there has been a pro- 
nounced trend in collective bargaining toward the provi- 
sion of much more generous pensions, and that the 
thinking is strongly in terms of using years of service 
rather than a stated age as a basis for retirement. “The 
goal of the larger unions is for pensions amounting to 
75 per cent of a worker’s earnings in the years immedi- 
ately before retirement, after 30 years of service. Right 
now we have some agreements in force, with pensions 
reaching between 60 and 70 per cent for workers in 
the low-to middle-wage groups. And we’ve bargained 
for plans allowing for normal retirement as early as 62 
after a minimum of 10 years of service.” 
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| “Certainly the trends in bargaining have pushed up the 
cost of providing pensions. The pension is no longer 
looked upon as a reward for long and faithful service, 
but as a right and as part of the total wage packet. 
_ What is happening is that workers are choosing to defer 





a larger proportion of wage increases in the form of 
better provisions for their retirement. I believe most 
employers take this into account when measuring costs.” 
The use of service and not age as a basis for retirement 


will probably increase pension costs even further, says 


Milling; but in his opinion this will not have an adverse 


effect on the hiring of older workers. 


“If retirement was based on 30 years service, an em- 
ployer would have no cause for reluctance in hiring a 


worker of 45 or 50 because of pension costs—that worker 


will never be able to accumulate 30 years. And one 


_must bear in mind that the increase in pension costs 
_depends on the use of opportunity. In our experience, 
_as many as half of those who are entitled to retire at 
60 or 62, go on working till they are 65.” 


Training program 


Canada’s pension legislation has aroused a great deal 
of interest in other countries. Requests for information 
have been received from government sources, businesses 
and labour unions in England, the United States, Aus- 


' tralia and elsewhere. 


_ And in Toronto, Humber College of Applied Arts and 


Technology has introduced the first training program 
in North America that conducts specialized courses on 
pension and other employee benefit plans. Since the 
summer of 1969 the college has run a number of three- 
week seminars for people who work in the administration 
of such plans. Over 100 participants from all parts of 
Canada have attended. The course covers an analysis 
of various kinds of benefit programs and a review of 
relevant legislation. Speakers include specialists and 
consultants from government agencies and industry. 


“With the growing complexity in the design, control and 
administration of employee benefit plans, formal training 
in administration is now a vital necessity,” says James 
Brodie, lecturer in Business Law at Humber College, 
and leader of the seminar program. “Yet there is still, 
even among administrators, a great lack of knowledge 
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and misunderstanding of the intent of pension planning 
and the implications of the legislation.” 


There are, however, encouraging signs that, at all levels 
of society, there is increasing awareness of the need for 
better information and improved communication on a 
concept designed to help, and not hinder, man’s enjoy- 
ment of a serene old age. 


(The opinions expressed in the accompanying article are 
those of the author, and do not necessarily reflect the 
views or policies of the Canada Department of Labour.) 
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Consumer, March 


The consumer price index (1961 = 100) increased by 03 
per cent to 131.3 in March from 130.9 in February, and 
was 1.9 per cent higher than a year ago. In the last 
three months, December 1970-March 1971, the all-items 
index recorded a 1.2 per cent increase, the largest ad- 
vance for this quarter in more than 10 years. All major 
components increased in March except tobacco and 
alcohol; they were unchanged. 


The food index advanced 0.5 per cent to 128.2 from 127.5 
as a result of a 0.6 per cent increase in the price of 
food consumed at home and a 0.1 per cent increase 
in restaurant meal prices. It was the third consecutive 
month in which the average level of food prices had 
risen, but the index was still 2.8 per cent below its 
August 1970 peak and 1.8 per cent lower than in March 
1970. The price of fruits increased in March by 4.2 per 
cent, and vegetables by 2.2 per cent—fresh fruits ad- 
vanced 6.6 per cent and fresh vegetables, 3.3 per cent. 
Canned fruit prices rose 0.3 per cent, and canned vege- 
table prices declined 0.2 per cent. 


The bakery and cereal products index advanced 1.1 per 
cent, with general price increases recorded for bread 
1.5 per cent, corn flakes 2.1 per cent, and cookies 1.9 
per cent. Higher prices were registered also for sugar 
2.3 per cent, soft drinks 3.2 per cent, infants’ food 1.0 
per cent, tea bags 0.9 per cent, and jelly powders 1.9 
per cent. The meat, fish and poultry component recorded 
an increase of 0.9 per cent. A rise of 0.9 per cent for 
beef reflected increases at the wholesale level. Pork 
prices advanced 0.6 per cent, chicken 2.2 per cent, and 
fish (fresh and frozen) 1.8 per cent. Whole milk prices 
increased slightly in some major Ontario and Québec 
cities; cheeses and canned milks registered general price 
increases. Egg prices decreased by 5.5 per cent in March, 
their lowest level since February 1965. 
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The housing index rose 0.2 per cent to 134.8 from 134. 
and was 4.3 per cent higher than a year ago. There 
were increases of 0.1 per cent in the shelter componen 
and 0.3 per cent for household operation. Within the 
shelter component, the new houses index advanced 04 
per cent and rents increased 0.1 per cent. Mixed price 
movements were recorded among household operation 
components. Because of higher electricity rates in 
Toronto, there was an increase of 0.3 per cent in the 
fuel and lighting index. The cost of furniture rose 1.0 
per cent when sale prices were discontinued. Appliance 
prices advanced 0.4 per cent because of higher prices 
associated with the introduction of new models and the 
removal of some sale prices. The household supplies 
component increased 1.0 per cent, owing to higher prices 
for toilet paper 4.5 per cent, detergents 1.1 per cent, 
bleach 2.5 per cent and waxed paper 1.0 per cent. The 
components for floor coverings and textiles each de- 
clined 0.2 per cent, and utensils and equipment 0.4 per 
cent. The largest annual increases were recorded for 
home-ownership 8.3 per cent, and fuel and lighting 5.0 
per cent. 


The clothing index advanced 0.7 per cent to 126.8 from 
125.9, reflecting increased prices for men’s wear 1.3 per 
cent, women’s wear 0.2 per cent, children’s wear 14 
per cent, footwear 0.6 per cent, piece goods 0.2 per cent, 
and clothing services 0.9 per cent. Higher prices for 
men’s and women’s dress shoes were responsible for the 
increase in the footwear index. Clothing service charges 
rose in several cities. Between March 1970 and March 
1971 the clothing index advanced 0.6 per cent. 


The transportation index increased 0.4 per cent to 128.8 
from 128.3 and was 3.9 per cent above its level of a 
year ago. In the automobile operation component, the 
cost of most items, with the exception of tires and bat- 
teries, increased. New passenger car prices advanced 0.3 
per cent, chassis lubrications 2.0 per cent and licence 
fees 0 5 per cent. 


The health and personal care index rose 0.2 per cent 
to 141.0 from 140.7 and was 2.4 per cent higher than 
in March 1970. There was an increase of 0.7 per cent 
for toiletry items—cleansing tissue advanced 4.6 per cent 
and toothpaste 1.3 per cent. The recreation and reading 
index increased 0.1 per cent to 135.0 from 134.8 and 
was 4.2 per cent above its March 1970 level. Increased 
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newspaper subscription rates in Toronto and Victoria, 
and higher prices for phonograph records and T.V. 
repairs in several cities, outweighed price declines for 
television sets. The tobacco and alcohol index remained 
unchanged from its February level of 127.6 and was 
0.9 per cent above its level of March 1970. 


City consumer, March 


The consumer price index (1961=100) rose in eight 
regional cities and remained unchanged in the two Prairie 
city-combinations. The increases ranged from 0.2 per 
cent to 0.5 per cent. 


Food indexes advanced in eight cities because of higher 
prices for most meats and fresh produce items across 
the country. In Edmonton-Calgary the food index was 
unchanged, and in Saskatoon-Regina it declined marg- 
inally. Housing indexes moved up in eight cities, mainly 
because of increased prices for home furnishings. Ad- 
vances in the clothing index were registered in nine cities 
as many apparel items were back to regular prices from 
midwinter sales. Transportation indexes rose in nine 
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cities, reflecting higher automobile operating charges 
and increased air fares on North American routes. 
Components for health and personal care, and for recre- 
ation and reading, registered mixed movements across 
the country. The tobacco and alcohol indexes were 
unchanged. 


Other price changes were: Ottawa +0.7 to 129.0; Hali- 
fax +0.6 to 124.4; Montreal +0.6 to 125.3; Saint John 
+0.5 to 123.5; Toronto +0.5 to 127.7; Winnipeg +04 
tor l2 2 sSt John se +0210 1218; Vancouver +0210 
125.7; Saskatoon-Regina unchanged at 122.0; Edmon- 
ton-Calgary unchanged at 127.3 


Wholesale 


The general wholesale index (1935-39 =100) advanced 
0.2 per cent in March to 287.0 from the revised February 
index of 286.4. It was 1.0 per cent lower than the March 
1970 index of 289.9. Six of the eight major group indexes 
were higher, one declined, and the remaining group, 
vegetable products, was unchanged at 240.9. 


The non-ferrous metals products group index rose 1.5 
per cent in March to 260.3 from 256.5 on higher prices 
for export sales of refined copper, and silver. An increase 
of 0.5 per cent to 379.6 from 377.8 in the wood products 
group index reflected price increases for cedar, fir and 
spruce. The chemical products group index moved up 
0.4 per cent to 230.2 from 229.2 on higher prices for 
soaps and detergents. The textile products group index 
advanced 0.3 per cent to 261.2 from 260.5 on price 
increases for cotton knit goods and raw cotton. Frac- 
tional increases were recorded for the iron products 
group, to 312.5 from 312.4, and for the non-metallic 
minerals group, to 223.6 from 223.5. The animal prod- 
ucts group index declined 0.5 per cent in March to 322.7 
from 324.2, mainly in response to lower prices for live- 
stock, fresh meats, and hides and skins. 


U.S. consumer, March 


The United States consumer price index (1967= 100), 
seasonally adjusted, rose 0.2 per cent in March to 119.8. 
Price developments in March included declines in the 
cost of new cars and women’s apparel and in mortgage 
interest rates. There were substantial increases in the 
prices of foods such as meat, fish, dairy products, 
poultry, fruits and vegetables. Prices advanced, too, for 
men’s apparel, footwear, used cars, home repair services, 
water and sewer rates, and local transit fares. Such items 
as rent and automobile insurance rates also rose slightly. 
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Canada’s National Transportation Policy is outdated and 
totally alien to present-day thinking, the Canadian Rail- 
way Labour Association said April 19 in its annual brief 
to the Cabinet. The CRLA, which represents all of the 
country’s 100,000 organized railway workers, said the 
1967 National Transportation Act, based on studies 
carried out in the late fifties by the MacPherson Royal 
Commission established in 1957, was “too negative.” 





The conclusions of many of those studies according to 
the brief, “are totally alien to present-day thinking, in 
that they ignore completely the quality of life and envi- 
ronment. It is no exaggeration to say that under the 
present legislation, the entire question of rail passenger 
transportation begins and ends in a negative vein. The 
Act has a built-in bias in favour of economic viability 
as the main criterion for determining railway passenger 
transportation needs .. .” 


Railways are “the most acceptable means of moving 
masses of people on an urban, interurban and national 
basis,” the brief added, and to allow the continued 
decimation of rail passenger service is “complete folly.” 
The railway association wants “a total freeze on all 
further attempts to discontinue, reduce, alter or change 
the character of rail passenger service until the present 
legislation is re-assessed.” The present legislation, it 
added, should be referred to the Standing Committee 
on Transport and Communication for intensive study. 


In commenting on the prevailing “massive unemploy- 
ment and virtually stagnant economy,” the brief sug- 
gested that steps be taken immediately to reduce income 
taxes for low income earners and that the federal Govy- 
ernment must inject “more funds into housing construc- 
tion, which will have an almost immediate impact on 
the level of economic activity.” The brief, stating that 
a great deal of discussion had centred around delineat- 
ing the causes of inflation, declared that “the emphasis 
given to seeking the causes of inflation has distracted 
us from a much more important and fundamental prob- 
lem, namely the achievement of an equitable distribu- 
tion of rising incomes in the economy.” 


The railwaymen assert there had been “little or no 
redistribution of income amongst the major sectors of 
the economy over a considerable period of time” and 
challenged the Government to make a determined effort 
“to appraise the long-term situation and from there go 
on to evaluate what represents a fair and equitable 
distribution of income.” 
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On the Unemployment Insurance Bill, the railwaymen 
had reservations about the “regulations that will be 
drafted to implement the intent of the Bill.” They felt, 
the brief said, “that monies paid to an employee during 
the two-week waiting period from a negotiated supple- 
mental unemployment benefit plan or from a negotiated 
health and welfare plan” should not in any way be 
considered earnings as defined by the regulations. 
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“To define these payments as earnings would place us 
in the untenable position of forfeiting our present 
benefits, to which we are entitled, during the proposed 
government waiting period in order to become eligible 
for unemployment insurance benefits, or of maintaining 
our present benefits under the private plans and forfeit- 
ing our rights to unemployment insurance benefits.” 
That would be a clear act of discrimination, the brief 
said. The railwaymen said they did not believe it was 
the intent of the Bill to place employees who had layoff 
or sickness benefits prior to unemployment benefits in 
an “either/or” situation. “Surely it was the intent of the 
Bill for payments from unemployment insurance to 
secure basic minimum protection and to supplement the 
payments under private plans.” The brief asked also 
that there be no cutback in unemployment insurance 
benefits for those aged 65 and over until a guaranteed 
annual income plan is implemented or until Canada 
and Québec pension plans are revised so that employees 
will not be forced to seek work at 65. 


The brief urged also a phasing-in of drugs, dental and 
optical services charges into Medicare. On community 
health centres, the brief recommended that the federal 
Government “provide an aid program in concert with 
the provinces designed to provide funds for the initial 
development costs of such centres until such time as 
the centres become self-financing; and make mortgages 
or loans available under the Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation to health foundations for the pur- 
pose of constructing health centre facilities.” 


The brief made reference also to the new Labour (Stan- 
dards) Code Bill. In regard to the section on advance 
notice to employees when layoffs occur, the Association 
warned the Government against making regulations too 
restrictive and thereby neutralizing the intent of the Bill. 
The brief added further that ‘ta look at the regulations 
adopted in Ontario governing similar legislation recently 
enacted is a perfect example of how legislation can be 
completely neutralized so as to make the legislation no 
more than window-dressing.”’ 
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On the notice of terminations, the railwaymen made 
one qualification. “In supporting the provision of such 
notice in the Bill, we wish it to be completely understood 
that we believe such action must be complemented by 
changes in the Industrial Relations and Disputes Inves- 
tigation Act, whereby terminations or the adverse effects 
resulting from changes in working conditions will be 
the subject of negotiations between companies and 
unions. As you are well aware, we are referring to the 
introduction of the principles espoused by Mr. Justice 
Freeman.” 


The railwaymen said that they could not help being 
pleased with the increase in the minimum wage, but 
thought the proposed $1.75 increase fell short of the 
required amount, and they suggested a minimum of no 
less than $2.25 an hour. “While discussing the question 
of the minimum wage as it relates in particular to rail- 
way hotels, we wish to make it very clear that we support 
the continued inclusion of railway hotels in federal 
jurisdiction, which would, per se, require all railway 
hotels to pay no less than federal minimum wage. We 
endorse the proposal in the Bill that will enable adjust- 
ments in the minimum wage by Order in Council on 
the recommendation of the Minister of Labour.” 


In their submission, the railwaymen said they were fully 
aware of the difficulties that had been encountered in 
applying the hours of work provisions of the Code. 
“Nevertheless, while recognizing these difficulties, we 
do not believe that the intent of the legislation, which 
enabled Canada only in 1965 to attempt to comply with 
Convention 1, Hours of Work, passed by the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization in 1919, should be changed 
to any degree.” The difficulty in attempting to apply 
the hours of work provisions arose because the railway 
industry is divided into two areas, the non-op employees 
and the running trades employees. Once the new Bill 
is enacted, they said, they do not want any deferment 
to be granted to the non-ops but the position of the 
running trades employees had to be examined in the 
context of the railways’ acting as common carriers. “We 
believe that the running trades group, only 13 per cent 
of whom were shown in a study some years ago to be 
working in excess of the hours of work provision, should 
be exempt from the hours of work provisions of the 
Act, subject to the approval by the Minister of Labour 
of the collective agreement in this regard.” 
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The Bill establishing a Canada Development Corporation 
came in for some criticism. The brief said that a corpora- 
tion of this type was essential to govern and control the 
level of foreign control of Canadian industries, but they 
believed that as envisaged in the Bill it would have little 
impact in limiting further increases of foreign capital 
nor would it result in the development of Canada. Their 
main criticism was the fact that the Corporation would 
not be answerable to Parliament. “We believe that the 
Corporation should indeed be a Crown Corporation and 
should have as its primary aim the promotion and 
development of Canadian industries in the national 
interest, and that as such should be responsible for its 
decisions and actions to Parliament.” 


Other topics covered in the brief included income secu- 
rity, tax reform and protection at level crossings. 


Government's reply 


Five cabinet ministers attended the presentation: La- 
bour Minister Bryce Mackasey, Finance Minister E.J. 
Benson, Manpower Minister Otto Lang, Agriculture 
Minister H.A. Olson, and Robert Andras, designated 
as Minister for Housing and Urban Affairs. Missing was 
Transport Minister Don Jamieson, whose flight had 
been cancelled because of fog. 


Labour Minister Mackasey, who chaired the meeting, 
told the seven-member railway executive that he was 
pleased the union approved of the Labour Standards 
Code in the main and that the subject of the minimum 
wage on which they had reservations would be the topic 
of a meeting that weekend with provincial labour lead- 
ers. On several occasions in the House of Commons, 
Mr. Mackasey said, he had urged that railway hotels, 
especially the CNR’s, should respect minimum wages. 
“f gave orders to the Department of Justice to proceed 
with violations,” he said, “and I believe there is a test 
case before the courts at the moment in Alberta.” 


As far as the hours of work were concerned, Mr. Macka- 
sey told the railwaymen, “we want to adhere to the Code 
as realistically as possible and also adhere to practical- 
ity.” He said that the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act was now in the process of being draft- 
ed and could go before the House before the summer 
break. The Unemployment Insurance Bill, Mr. Macka- 
sey said, was designed to provide temporary help. “We 
are providing unemployment insurance, not sickness 
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insurance.” He added that he did not want to see em- 
ployers shifting responsibility to the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission but he promised a definite in- 
depth study of the CRLA proposals. 


Speaking of the economy in general, the Minister said 
he personally did not favour legislation for price and 
wage control, but some form of voluntary price and 
wage restraint might be in order in another inflationary 
period. Finance Minister Edgar Benson felt that the 
CRLA representation was similar to what the CLC had 
brought forward earlier. He told railwaymen that “no 
country has been able to control inflation without fiscal 
and monetary means.” 


As far as a reduction of taxes was concerned, Mr. Benson 
said that it would mean a loss of $1 billion in revenue 
and entail an additional large-scale borrowing; thus fore- 
ing interest rates higher. 


“One of our strong points is our exports,” he said. “They 
stimulate the economy and that is why we are starting 
to recover earlier than the United States.” Canadians 
could also, he said, look forward to a record year in 
housing construction. 


Labour, Mr. Benson said, took 70 per cent of the gross 
national income in 1965; corporate profits were 16 per 
cent of the total. Labour’s share in 1956 was 63.4 per 
cent, and profits accounted for 18.2 per cent. The Minis- 
ter said also that he disagreed with the CRLA’s concept 
of the Canada Development Corporation. He said it 
was a way of accumulating funds from Canadians who 
would not otherwise be investing. And as for the CRLA 
stand against foreign ownership, Mr. Benson said that 
the Government had taken “a great many steps, but 
always, of course, on an ad hoc basis.” 


Robert Andras, minister responsible for housing, said 
the Government was putting its main emphasis on de- 
cent accommodation for people of lower income and 
to some considerable degree they were having success. 
He assured the CRLA executive, however, that there 
was no feeling of complacency about this success, that 
the housing problem was much broader than just house 
building, and that it affected many things. He said also. 
that he shared the union view that some modes of 
transportation involved hidden social costs such as pol- 
lution and overcrowding in big cities. Officials in his 
department, he said, were in the process of studying 
the relationship between transportation and urban dev- 
elopment. 
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| Mr. Andras called an “intriguing principle” a suggestion 

by the CRLA that the Government make mortgages 

/or loans available under the Central Mortgage and 

Housing Corporation of Canada for the purpose of 
constructing health centre facilities. He said this idea 

should be examined by his colleague, Health Minister 
) Munro. 


Otto Lang, minister responsible for the Wheat Board, 
told the CRLA delegation that farmers are smarting at 
| large wage settlements because they feel that each set- 
tlement is an extra cost burden for them. The rail unions, 
he said, are a responsible group but there is increasing 
/anger among western farmers at “the use of the strike 
as the end result of collective bargaining.” 


The minister’s statement brought the only angry reaction 
during the otherwise amiable meeting. “If the Minister 
is going to disseminate that kind of propaganda,” Mr. 
McGregor retorted, “then we’re certainly going to have 
a rift between farmers and the labour movement.” There 
was no doubt, McGregor said, that some farmers might 
feel hostile to organized labour, but “if they knew the 





facts, they would understand that we’re not at any time 
asking for more than our share.” Labour Minister 
Mackasey then observed that a recent strike threat by 
4,200 railway locomotive engineers was the first by the 
union in 63 years. 


CRLA Research Director Peter Carew suggested in his 
rebuttal to Mr. Lang that farm attitudes toward organ- 
ized labour were not based on facts. “You can’t tell a 
man who is earning $7,000 or $8,000 a year that he’s 
making too much,” Mr. Carew said. He then turned his 
sights on Finance Minister Benson who had stressed 
the importance of breaking out of the “vicious circle” 
of high employment and excessive inflation or a situat- 
ion of high unemployment and mild inflation. Mr. Ben- 
son had earlier pointed to the comparative state of the 
economy with that of the United States and had at- 
tempted to demonstrate that there had been a meaning- 
ful redistribution of income to labour which in part, 
he claimed, was due to Government policies. ““Govern- 
ment spokesmen have, on a number of occasions, used 
the crude statistics published by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics to try to prove there has been a redistrib- 
ution of income to labour,” Mr. Carew said. “Mr. Ben- 








son pointed out that in 1970 the share of national in- 
come going to labour was at an all-time high of approxi- 
mately 74 per cent, whereas the share going to profits 
had declined to around 11 per cent. 


“First of all, to take a single year’s figures as being 
indicative of a trend provides a distortion of the true 
facts. There is no denying that the 74 per cent does 
represent the highest share ever going to labour. This 
was only to be expected in the hard market conditions 
that exist today. It is also to be expected that as the 
market softens, labour’s share will decrease to the extent 
that at the end of 1971 or 1972, it might well fall back 
closer to 72 per cent of the national income. Thus it 
is only over a long-term period that a true picture or 
trend in the distribution of income can be painted.” 


Mr. Carew argued also that the portrayal of such figures 
made no allowance for the increase in the number of 
‘paid workers’ in the economy as a proportion of the 
total labour force. “There has been a continuing increase 
in the proportion of paid workers in the labour force 
over the years. In 1970 almost 87 per cent of the work- 
force were paid workers: in 1960 paid workers repre- 
sented approximately 81 per cent of the workforce. 
During that same period, labour’s share of the national 
income rose from 66.5 per cent to the inflated figure 
of 74 per cent in 1970. Allowing for the inflated figure 
of 1970, it can be seen that the increase in the proportion 
of national income accruing to labour is approximately 
equal to the increase in the proportion of paid workers 
in the labour force. In other words, in per capita terms, 
labour is no better off, there being no per capita redis- 
tribution of income to labour.” 


This latter analysis, he said, did not allow for all the 
conceptual and statistical difficulties in measuring the 
distribution of income, “yet it unquestionably shows a 
much truer picture than the simple interpretation of the 
DBS figures used by Government spokesmen to justify 
economic policies.” 


Having recognized the many conceptual and statistical 
difficulties in analysing the distribution of income, Mr. 
Carew said, the CRLA had suggested in the brief that 
the Government undertake an in-depth study of such 
distribution over the long term so that the degree of 
redistribution of income either within or among the 
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sectors of the economy could be assessed in an intelligent 
manner. Such a study, he said, would build the frame- 
work for economic policies that would help Canada to 
break out of the ‘vicious circle’ of which the Minister 
of Finance talked. 


“Once again the Government attempted to justify its 
policies by a comparison to the economic performance 
of other countries, particularly the United States,’ Mr. 
Carew said. “Again the Minister of Finance claimed 
as justification for, or a rationale of the high level of 
unemployment, that the Government had no idea that 
its competitors would be prepared to tolerate higher 
rates of inflation and lower levels of unemployment than 
Canada. Presumably he was suggesting that had the 
Government been able to forecast such an eventuality 
it would have softened its own policies.” 


A look at the record of other economies, particularly 
the European economies, he said, clearly showed that 
they have in the past paid much closer attention to— 
maintaining relatively full employment and accepting — 
moderate levels of price increases, and there was cer- 
tainly nothing to suggest that they were suddenly about 
to reverse their postwar policies at this time. He agreed 
that the levels of unemployment in these countries had _ 
risen, but pointed out that they still remained far below | 
that of Canada’s and have continually done so. Britain’s | 
level of unemployment is at present at its highest post- - 
war level, but still remains only at 3 per cent, modest | 
by Canadian standards. 


f 
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“Lastly, Mr. Benson and Government spokesmen are 
apparently taking satisfaction from the fact that after. 
some ten years of exceeding the United States unem-_ 
ployment level, Canada has in March 1971 matched 
that level. The matching of unemployment levels at 6— 
per cent is not, we feel, something to be hailed, but 
something for which the Government should be chas- 
tised, even allowing for the close inter-relationship of | 
the two economies,’ Mr. Carew said. “In conclusion, 
we cannot accept the rebuttal of our submission made 
by the Government. Indeed we believe the arguments 
put forward by the Government to be a mere rational- 
ization for a short-sighted, inept and misguided policy.” 
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| To cope adequately with stress, you should try to turn 

your work into play, suggests Dr. Hans Selye, Director 

of the Institute of Experimental Medicine, University of 

Montreal. Dr. Selye was speaking at the annual confer- 
ence of the Industrial Accident Prevention Associations 

. . . 

held in Toronto in April. 


; 





He defined stress as an alertness of the body to meet 
an emergency. The question is not whether you have 
stress—“only after death do you have no stress at all”— 
but how much. 


Some diseases are caused only by stress, he said. In 
pre-disposed people, any kind of stress will produce a 
particular disease. “Frustration and the fear of censure 
are elements usually found in patients with gastric 
ulcers, heart failures and headaches,” says Dr. Selye. 


“You have to be able to live with stress, and the best 
way is to develop a logical way of life, develop a balance 
between work and play, between leisure and activity.” 
“Work is what you have to do. Play is what you want 
to do. It may be the same thing because what is work 
for one person is play for another. It is harmful to work; 
it is not at all harmful to play.” The trick is to make 
your work into play, he said. “Many outstanding persons 
have used this concept with great success. It is a fallacy 
to think that the salvation of humanity should be to 
work less and less and have more leisure. Leisure hours 
for what? What do we want to do with this leisure? 
Having no work is one of the greatest punishments to 
which a human being can be subjected.” 
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Dr. Selye thinks that efficient people who are good at 
their job don’t look forward to retirement. “It is the 
people who have not been very successful who want 
to take refuge in doing nothing. Then they don’t know 
what to do with themselves. If we want more leisure 
hours we ought to try to find things that we consider 
play, and that amuse us. People should be productive 
and also respect what they are doing,” he said. 


Noise pollution 


Long exposure to excessive sound can produce a loss 
in hearing that cannot be corrected, C.L. Harris, Safety 
Supervisor, International Harvester Co. of Canada Ltd., 
told delegates attending the conference. “Hearing loss of 
this type can happen within a few months to many years 
depending upon the loudness and the duration of the 
exposure,” said Mr. Harris. “A workman with hearing 
loss is usually able to carry on with his job but with 
a handicap. Problems arise when speech signals or di- 
rections are misunderstood and cause an error.” 


Laws regulating the amount of noise in industry are 
in the process of being established, and more is being 
learned about the effect of noise. To solve the noise 
problem, Mr. Harris said that industry should make a 
survey to determine where there are noisy areas and high 
noise levels; set up a program to measure hearing loss 
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in employees; and start a program to control noise 
exposure either by reducing the amount of noise pro- 
duced or by having employees wear personal protection 
such as ear muffs or plugs. Few manufacturing concerns 
are free from potentially damaging noise levels, Mr. 
Harris said. More studies are needed to determine what 
level and type of noise cause hearing damage. 
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Alcoholism at work 


Seventy thousand persons who are suffering from alco- 


holism are on somebody’s payroll in Ontario, John D. | 


Caldwell told a special session on drug and alcohol 


addiction during the conference. Mr. Caldwell, Industrial | 


Consultant at the Addiction Research Foundation, 
Toronto, added that “alcohol is the most damaging, the 
most disabling and the most costly drug in our society.” 


The problems of the alcoholic are varied, Mr. Caldwell 
said. He has physical problems with his liver and heart 
or from malnutrition; psychological and family prob- 
lems; job and financial problems; and legal problems 
from impaired driving. 


To provide total treatment to cover these problems, the 


Addiction Research Foundation has a treatment centre f 


in Rosedale, Toronto, administered by a team of physi- 


cians, psychologists, social workers, public health nurses © 


and occupational therapists. Treatment at the centre 


lasts about three or four weeks. After the patient returns — 


to work, he has group treatment that lasts up to a year. 


“The alcoholic doesn’t have a high accident rate at work, _ 
but sooner or later his performance on the job begins | 


to fail. 


“The supervisor is the man to spot an alcoholic. Some | 


companies send their supervisors to the Foundation for 
training sessions on recognizing alcoholism in employ- 


ee) 


ees. 


Supervisors are trained to intervene in the early stages 
when work performance is affected. The supervisor tells 
the alcoholic, “Look, you’re not doing the job we know 
you can do. You have a problem. Go to the doctor. 
If you do what he tells you and follow treatment, we 
will protect your job, your seniority, your sick benefits, 
and treat you as any other sick person.” 


Supervisors will have little difficulty spotting an alcoholic 
because he is absent about three times as often as an 
average worker. When at work, his supervisor can’t find 
him; he is at work, but not feeling well. His fellow 
workers cover up for him, preach to him, tell him to 


go home and straighten out. The alcoholic is often late, — 
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yet his accident rate may be only twice that of the 
average employee. “The alcoholic is clever while he’s 
at work, but his accident rate off the job will be very, 
very high... it is on the highway, and it will be horren- 
dous,” Mr. Caldwell said. 


Chemical handling 


Consumers must be educated to use products safely, 
says Dr. L.W. Shemilt, President of the Chemical Insti- 
tute of Canada and Dean of Engineering at McMaster 
University, Hamilton. “It is no longer a question of 
persuading people to do something against their will,” 
Dr. Shemilt told delegates attending the safety confer- 
ence. ‘People want to protect themselves and their chil- 
dren from the dangers of carelessness, ignorance and 
excessive consumption of useful but potentially hazard- 
ous products.” 


In recent years the public has indicated that they want 
to have more information, and that they are prepared 





Employment injuries in 


to seek it out when it is not immediately available, Dr. 
Shemiult said. Hazards in chemical products have to be 
minimized, and this had to include warning labels for 
which new regulations are now in effect in Canada. 
“Real safety is built in by the engineering and chemical 
design of products, not by the printing on a label,” he 
said. ‘We must deliberately design for safety. We must 
anticipate misuses and design to prevent predictable 
mis-applications of chemical products.” 


Speed was important in the setting of safety standards. 
Old standards had to be revised frequently and new 
products have standards set for them quickly. Govern- 
ment regulations were much faster in achieving safety 
standards than industry, which would be doing it only 
on a voluntary basis, Dr. Shemilt observed. Product 
testing should remain the responsibility of industry since 
it has the expertise. But the establishment and monitor- 
ing of standards had to be done with the co-operation 
of government. 











For several years the Economic and Research Branch 
of the Canada Department of Labour has compiled and 
published statistics on employment injuries in Cana- 
dian industry. These statistics are given in Tables H-1 
to H-9 on pages 501 to 511 of this publication. The 
non-fatal and fatal employment injuries covered in this 
review are those suffered by persons gainfully employed. 
They occurred during the course of, or arose out of, 
their employment, and they include deaths and employ- 
ment injuries resulting from industrial diseases. 


These tables are compiled from reports received from 
the various provincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards 
and certain other official sources. Newspaper reports are 
also used to supplement the statistics and in the case 
of industries that are not covered by Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Legislation, newspaper reports are the only 
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source of information. It is possible, therefore, that cov- 
erage in such industries as agriculture, fishing and trap- 
ping, and certain service groups is not as complete as 
in industries covered by Workmen’s Compensation Le- 
gislaton. Also, traffic accidents that are in fact industrial 
may not be included in our figures because of lack of 
information in press reports. 


It should be noted also that the figures reported for 
1970 are preliminary. The number of employment inju- 
ries that occurred during the period under review is 
usually greater than indicated in the tables. Revised 
statistics, however, will be available in the 1972 annual 
review. 
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As indicated in Table H-1, the total number of fatalities 
reported by Workmen’s Compensation Boards in 1970 
was 956. But, as indicated in Table H-4, the total 
number of fatalities reported to the Canada Department 
of Labour for 1970 was 846. At the time of preparation 
of this report, certain fatalities had not yet been reported 
to the Department and so the ratio of fatalities reported 
by the Workmen’s Compensation Boards to the total 
recorded by the Canada Department of Labour for 1970 
exceeds 100 as shown in Table H-1. 


Preliminary figures for 1970 indicate that there were 
293,982 temporary disability injuries, 16,147 permanent 
disability injuries and 956 fatalities in Canadian in- 
dustry. 


Table H-2 presents data on the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion settlement rates, that is, the number of claims set- 
tled by the various Workmen’s Compensation Boards 
in relation to each 10,000 workers employed. For 1970, 
the rate for temporary disability was 373.1; for perma- 
nent disability, 20.5; and for fatalities, 1.2. 


Table H-3 presents a two-year comparative analysis by 
province of the employment injuries reported to Work- 
men’s Compensation Boards in 1969 and 1970. In addi- 
tion to those injuries recorded in Table H-1, Table H-3 
includes 502,179 medical aid cases. In 1970, preliminary 
figures indicate that 813,264 injuries of all types have 
been reported for Canada. The provincial totals vary 
from 372,444 in Ontario as a maximum to a minimum 
of 2,041 in Prince Edward Island. 


Table H-4 is concerned with employment fatalities only, 
on an industrial basis for the years 1961 to 1970. This 
table is compiled from other sources mentioned above 
such as newspaper reports, as well as Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board reports. As indicated, the total number 
of fatalities in 1970 was 846. The largest number of 
fatalities, 168, occurred in the construction industry, and 
manufacturing was second highest with 150. The finance 
industry recorded the smallest number of fatalities, 3. 
This is followed by the agriculture industry, which re- 
corded only 13 fatalities. There were 7 fatalities reported 
where the industry had not been specified. Figures for 
1970 indicate that the percentage of fatalities experi- 
enced by each industry did not vary to any great extent 
from the previous year. 


Table H-5 gives an analysis of the fatality rates per 
10,000 workers employed on an industrial basis from 
1961-1970. Forestry leads the list with a fatality rate 
of 11.1 and is followed by fishing with 10.5 and mining 
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with 9.6. Although fishing is one of the industries with | 
the least number of fatalities, it has the second highest 

fatality rate. The lowest fatality rates were in the finance 

industry with 0.1, and the service industry with 0.2. For 

all industries the fatality rate in 1970 was 1.1 compared 

with a 1.6 average rate for the past 10 years. The data 

seem to indicate a tendency of general decline for fatali- 

ty rates, which may suggest an increased employer and 

employee consciousness of industrial safety practices. 


Table H-6 presents a more detailed industrial analysis 
of the total employment fatalities by province for 1969 
and 1970. 





Table H-7 analyzes the type of accident that caused 
the fatality. Of the total of 846 fatalities in 1970, 197 
were caused by collisions, derailments or wrecks, 178 | 
were due to falls and slips and 177 were the result of 
a person being struck by an object. The data also indicate 
that the least number of fatalities was caused by a 
person striking against or stepping on an object. This. 
type accounted for only one fatal injury. 


Table H-8 presents employment fatalities by industry 
and occupation on a comparative basis for 1969 and 
1970. As indicated in the table, craftsmen, production 
process and related workers incurred the largest number | 
of fatalities, 259. The group of workers experiencing | 
the least number of fatalities were farmers and farm) 
workers with 11. The occupational group, miners, 
quarrymen and related workers, however, experienced | 
the highest fatality rate per 10,000 workers employed 
with a rate of 17.41. The clerical workers experienced | 
the lowest fatality rate with 0.13 fatalities per 10,000 | 
workers employed. There were 8 fatalities reported 
where the occupation of the worker involved was not 
specified. | 





The final table, Table H-9, analyzes the fatality rates. 
by sex, broken down into three sections, sex and in- 
dustry, sex and occupation, and sex and age group. As. 
indicated in the table, during 1970 only 4 fatalities out. 
of the total 846 were women. With regard to the sex 
and age analysis, the 65 years of age and over group 
incurred the highest fatality rate of 2.73. The lowest 
fatality rate was experienced by the 14-19 years of age! 
group with 0.46 fatalities per 10,000 workers employed. | 
During 1970, preliminary figures indicate that there 
were 16 multi-fatality accidents. These accidents resulted 
in death to 75 workmen. For a more detailed analysis 
of these accidents, see the quarterly reports in the Au- 
gust, November, February and May editions of The 
Labour Gazette. 
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Advance notice ina plantshutdown ts 


In February 1969 Kelvinator of Canada Ltd. announced 
that it would close its London, Ont., plant in five months. 
Taking advantage of the opportunity “‘to determine 
whether advance notice aided in the re-employment of 
a large group of older production workers,” the Univer- 
sity of Western Ontario initiated a study under Prof. 
Bernard Portis and Michel G. Suys of the University’s 
School of Business Administration. The results have 
been published in a pamphlet titled, The Effect of Ad- 
vance Notice in a Plant Shutdown: A Study of the Clos- 
ing of the Kelvinator Plant in London, Ontario. 


“Oddly enough, there is not very much evidence that 
advance notice benefits many workers,” stated Portis 
and Suys. The study team noted that many authorities 
on labour relations recommend granting advance notice 
of a shutdown to soften the blow on both the workers 
and the community at large. The Kelvinator closing 
provided the perfect opportunity to obtain evidence to 
support or refute the authorities’ recommendation. In- 
terviews were conducted after the announcement of the 
forthcoming shutdown but before the actual closing 
date. They were followed up by a questionnaire that 
concentrated on job-hunting by Kelvinator employees 
in the interim period. 


When Kelvinator announced the closing, many of the 
237 production workers were caught by surprise. The 
announcement did not contain full information on what 
was to happen and the company did not make any offer 
to aid or compensate the displaced workers. Some aid 
could have come from a committee that the London 
City Council set up shortly after the public announce- 
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ment. The committee was formed to negotiate with the 
owners of the Kelvinator plant and the federal Minister 
of Industry and provincial Minister of Trade and Devel- 
opment. The meetings with the company officials never 
materialized; the province lacked the machinery to deal 
with the problem directly and effectively. A representa- 
tive of the Manpower Consultative Service of the federal 
Department of Manpower and Immigration, which 
exists to assist in such cases, did meet with company 
and union officials. He drew up a plan recommending 
the creation of a joint Manpower Planning Committee 
“to administer problems associated with the phasing-out 
of the company’s production plant,” and asking that the 
company and the Manpower Department share the costs 
of relocation. The union supported the proposal; the 
company rejected it. When its proposal was rejected by 
the company, the Consultative Service was forced to 
withdraw; their service must be accepted by both com- 
pany and union in order to be used. There had been 
no close co-ordination of the work of the Consultative 
Committee and the local Canada Manpower Centre. 
Even after the Committee withdrew, the local Man- 
power Centre failed to provide any special program to 
place or advise affected employees. Thus, “despite the 
interest of various government officials and groups, no 
special program was enacted to assist Kelvinator 
workers.” 


Company concerns were limited almost exclusively to 
maintaining production and to avoiding further losses 
in sales. Production did run smoothly till the final date 
with two minor exceptions, one being a one-day wildcat 
strike over severance benefits and the other a small 
amount of damage during a production run. Only 26 
per cent of the production workers left before the clos- 
ing. In contrast, only 25 per cent of the office workers, 
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executives and foremen stayed on until that date. En- 
ticed by severance benefits and intimidated by lack of 
employment opportunities, production workers clung to 
their jobs. 


As a result, they missed out on a time of good prospects 
in the spring and summer of 1969 and encountered a 
general turndown in the economy that precluded suc- 
cessful job hunting after the shutdown. Seven to nine 
months afterwards, 37 per cent of the laid-off workers 
were still not fully employed, including those still looking 
for work, receiving training or welfare, and those em- 
ployed part time. Some London area firms gave prefer- 
ence in hiring to former Kelvinator workers, but in the 
larger firms, because of the deluge of applications, pref- 
erence was given to younger workers. 


The report condemned federal and provincial inactivity. 
“Special efforts could have been made to register Kel- 
vinator employees and assist them in finding employ- 
ment in the London area prior to the shutdowns at 
Kelvinator. This might have reduced the number enter- 
ing the labour market at the same time. Also some 
government agency could have approached employers 
who hire few older workers, to ask them to review the 
situation. Finally a greater effort would still have to 
be made to relocate Kelvinator workers outside the 
London area.” 


Left to their own devices to find re-employment, the 
Kelvinator production workers as a body faced several 
serious hurdles. For instance, the average numbers of 
years of seniority was 15 years. About 66 per cent of 
the workers were over 40 years at the time of shutdown 
and they were mostly men involved in assembly work. 
An additional drawback was the low level of education. 
Although only 23 per cent of the production workers 
failed to make some effort to find new employment 
before the shutdown, the report noted that there was 
“considerable variation by age in how workers looked 
for employment.” The older men, especially those over 
50, were less likely to take direct action. They relied 
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much more heavily on contacts. Unfortunately, these 
same men, already in a weaker position for finding 
re-employment, were also more likely to have taken no 
steps to relocate prior to the shutdown. 


After beginning their search, many workers avidly pur- 
sued re-employment. But, “while many Kelvinator 
workers looked widely, they usually had no more than 
one job offer to accept or reject.” The difficulty pre- 
sented by a limited job market was not mitigated by 
any effective help from the company, union or private 
groups and agencies. Nonetheless, “as many as 42 per 
cent of the work force may have found jobs during the 
phase-out period,” states the report. 


A majority of those who had not found new jobs a month 
after the shutdown were pessimistic about their pros- 
pects. Most, however, agreed that they had been given 
enough advance notice, and the various combinations of 
severance benefits, vacation pay, return of pension fund 
contributions and supplementary unemployment benefits 
enabled them to withstand a short period of unemploy- 
ment. 


In summarizing the pros and cons of the five months 
of notice, Prof. Portis and Mr. Suys noted that the 
company had not suffered by its action. Most of the 
production staff had stayed. The only real increased cost 
of production had been the severance pay and the com- 
pany might have offered this to maintain good comunity 
relations in any case. Forty-three per cent of the workers 
had been able to find jobs within a month after the 
shutdown and there had been sufficient time to negotiate 
a satisfactory severance pay arrangement. The notice 
might have been more effective had the company com- 
bined it with involvement in programs to assist the 
workers in relocating. Bill 96, recently enacted in On- 
tario, would require the co-operation of firms making 
mass layoffs in placing their workers (LG, Apr., p. 246). 
Such co-operation need not be costly to the employers 
and could help the relocation of displaced workers, the 
report points out. 


The authors of the report conclude by saying: “... the 
Kelvinator shutdown indicates that the workers can make 
good use of advance notice to find re-employment. Spe- 
cial programs of placement, training or relocation are 
still desirable to reduce the high unemployment rate 
several months after shutdown. Such programs require 
close co-operation between the company dismissing the 
employees and the public agencies.” 
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During February a total of 206,000 initial and renewal 
claims for benefit were filed. This represented a decrease 
of 82,000 or 29 per cent from the 288,000 filed in Jan- 
uary, but an increase of 5,000 or 2 per cent from the 
claim load of February 1970. One year ago there was 
a 26 per cent decrease in the number of claims filed 
between January and February. 


There were 888,000 claimants registered for unemploy- 
ment insurance benefit at the end of February, an in- 
crease of 44,000 or 5 per cent from the end of January. 
While the number of claimants for seasonal benefit rose 
by 50,000, there were 6,000 fewer claimants for regular 
benefit. At the end of February 1970 the number of 
rants totalled 694,000. 
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Summary Table 
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The average weekly estimate of beneficiaries during 
February was 692,000 in comparison with 591,000 in 
January and 549,000 in February 1970. For these three 
months, benefit payments and average weekly benefit 
were $100.9 million or $36.47, $85.7 million or $36.28 
and $77.6 million or $35.34 respectively. 





The Supplementary Unemployment Insurance Benefit 
of 10 per cent, effective 3 January 1971, is not included 
in the benefit payment data. 


Cumulative Data 


12 

January months 

to ending 
February January February February February 
1971 1971 1970 1971 1971 


RA LT SI SO ER ZN TI PR TE EE 


(in thousands) 





sy, 5,804 5,707 — = 
206 288 201 494 2,288 
164 226 lays) 390 1,703 I 
42 62 46 104 585 
888 844 694 866* Sa 
692 591 549 692* 400* 
2,768 2,363 2,196 51,304 20,553 
100,928 85,713} 77,632 186,641 727,7307 
$36.477 $36.28 $35.34 $36.38f $35.41 


———— ee Ne cree ae Re 


* Monthly average. 
¢ Supplementary Unemployment Insurance Benefits not included. 
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_ General topics 


Employment review 


Total employment in March, not adjusted for seasonality, 
was 7,686,000, an increase of 9,000 over the February 
level, and was 161,000 or 2.1 per cent higher than in 
March 1970. The reduction in the actual number of 
persons unemployed (not seasonally adjusted) from 
675,000 to 650,000, was largér than average, but was 
108,000 higher than a year ago. The labour force, at 
8,336,000, was 16,000 lower than the February figure 
of 8,352,000, but was 269,000 or 3.3 per cent higher 
than in March 1970. The seasonally adjusted rate of 
unemployment fell from 6.2 to 6.0 in March; the unad- 
justed unemployment rate dropped from 8.1 to 7.8. 


Employment 


Among industries, the largest change between February 
and March was a reduction of 18,000 in employment 
in community, business and personal services. There 
were substantial increases in construction and agricul- 
ture. During this period, there was an increase of 21,000 
in employment among women aged 25 and over; the 
number of employed men 25 and over was virtually 
unchanged. Employment of persons aged 14 to 24 de- 
clined by 12,000 in contrast to the normal seasonal 
increase. 


Seasonally adjusted employment 
The seasonally adjusted level of national employment 
was practically unchanged. There was a decrease of 


14,000 in Ontario, an increase of 10,000 in the Prairie 
region, and smaller changes in other regions. 
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Unemployment 


The decrease of 25,000 in the number of persons unem: 
ployed between February and March was owing to ¢ 
decline of 18,000 in unemployment among persons agec 
14 to 24; concurrently there was a slight decline in the 
number of unemployed persons 25 years and over. 


Compared with a year ago, unemployment was higher 
by 45,000 among 14- to 24-year-olds, by 43,000 among 
men 25 years and over, and by 19,000 among womer 
25 years and over. The increase in unemployment be: 
tween March 1970 and March 1971 was greater thar 
the national increase in Ontario and British Columbia 
and less than average in Québec, the Prairie region 
and the Atlantic region. 


Seasonally adjusted unemployment rates 


Reductions from February in the seasonally adjustec 
rates of unemployment among persons aged 14 to 24 
and women 25 years and over were responsible for the 
decrease in the overall rate. The rate for men 25 year: 
and over in March remained unchanged from February 
and January. Regionally the seasonally adjusted rate: 
of unemployment in Québec and Ontario declined be: 
tween February and March. The rates in British Colum: 
bia and the Prairie region advanced. 
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nemployment insurance fund 


uring March 23,541 investigations were completed 
cross Canada. Of these, 10,600 were on-premises inves- 
igations, 2,505 were selective investigations and 1,984 
ere random sample investigations of claims to verify 
he fulfilment of statutory conditions. The remaining 
43 formal investigations and 7,709 post-audit investi- 
ations were in connection with claimants suspected of 
aking false statements to obtain benefits. 


unitive disqualifications resulting from false statements 

r misrepresentations made by claimants, numbered 

,908. Prosecutions were begun in 187 cases, all against 
claimants. This does not include employer prosecutions 
begun by the Revenue Branch. 


Revenue received by the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund in March totalled $47,269,152.45 compared with 
$48,957,422.95 in February and $46,229,380.85 in March 
1970. Benefits paid in March totalled $114,301,673.16 
compared with $100,928,124.33 in February and 
$84,019,117.84 in March last year. The balance in the 
Fund on March 31, 1971 was $322,982,248.64 compared 
with $390,014,769.35 at the end of February and 
$461,098 080.49 at the end of March 1970. 


U.S. employment 


Unemployment in April was 4,700,000 compared with 
5,200,000 in March. The seasonally adjusted rate of 
unemployment was 6.1 per cent compared with 6.0 per 
cent in the previous month, and the actual rate of un- 
employment was 5.7 per cent compared with 6.2 per 
cent. The civilian labour force was 82,898 000. 


July credits 


Pension: Reward or Right? p. 448, was submitted by the 
Section on Older Workers, Manpower Utilization 
Branch, Department of Manpower and Immigration. 
Written by Peggy Butler, Editor of Task, Ontario De- 
partment of Labour, the article originally appeared in 
that publication. 
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Unemployment insurance report, p. 469, originates with 
the Unemployment Insurance and Manpower Section 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. A claimant’s un- 
employment register is placed in the active file at the 
local office as soon as the claim is made. As a result, 
the count of claimants at any given time inevitably 
includes some whose claims are in process. “Claimants” 
should not be interpreted either as “total number of 
beneficiaries” or “total registered clients.” 


Certification before the CLRB, p. 476, is prepared by 
the Employee Representation Branch of the Department 
of Labour, and covers proceedings under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act involving the 
functions of the Canada Labour Relations Board, for 
which the Employee Representation Branch of the De- 
partment is the administrative agency. 


Conciliation before the Minister of Labour, p. 474, origi- 
nates with the Conciliation and Arbitration Branch of 
the Department of Labour, and covers proceedings 
under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act involving the administrative services of the 
Minister of Labour and the Conciliation and Arbitration 
Branch of the Department. 


Photos. NFB: Cover, p. 425, 434, 436, 437, 438, 449, 
451, 452, 455, 458, 464. lan McKain, Victoria, B.C.: p. 
423. The Public Archives of Canada: p. 432. CN Photo: 
p. 461, 478. 








CUB 2982. The claimant quit his job as an electrician 
after three months of employment. He applied for 
benefit, saying that he had received a full week’s pay 
only once during the three months because of strikes. 
The electrician’s home was several hundred miles away 
from his place of work, so he had to pay his own board 
while away, and look after his family at home. When 
there was no sign of a settlement in the dispute, he 
decided to go home. 


It was not the electrician’s union that was on strike, 
but his union and those of other trades decided to 
respect the picket line that had been set up. The insur- 
ance officer told him that he was disqualified from 
receiving benefits because, “You lost your employment 
by reason of a stoppage of work attributable to a labour 
dispute at the factory, workshop or other premises at 
which you were employed.” 


The board of referees heard the electrician’s appeal, and 
said that he could obtain relief from the disqualification 
by proving that he was not participating in, financing 
or directly interested in the dispute that caused the work 
stoppage. The board noted that, during the strike, the 
electrician had not received any benefit or pay from 
his union. The board consequently allowed the appeal, 
saying that the claimant had stopped working “‘for a valid 
reason against his own will.” 
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The insurance officer then appealed to the Umpire. In 
his submission, the officer said that to obtain relief from’ 
the disqualification, the claimant would have to prow 
that members of his grade or class did not participate, 
in the dispute. He went on to say that the employees! 
in all trades, including the electricians, had respected 
the picket line. The claimant had crossed the picket line! 
to get his tools after deciding to quit, and the union’s 
business agent admitted that he had taken a great risk 
in doing this. 
| 
The umpire said that he couldn’t blame the members’ 
of the unions for not crossing the picket line. He went, 
on to say: “Jurisprudence, however, is quite specific in| 
this regard. There being no proof that there was a real 
fear of immediate violence and no attempt having been 
made to cross the picket line, and as the claimant did 
not try to go to work and thus complied with his union’s 
usual practice, he is not entitled to unemployment insur- 
ance benefit.” 


The names of two other claimants were included in the| 
appeal, and the umpire decided to confirm the disqua-/ 
lification for all three. He quashed the decision of the 
board of referees and allowed the insurance officer’s 
appeal. 
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Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act 





The Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 
came into force on September 1, 1948. It revoked the 
Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944, and repealed 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, which had 
been in force from 1907 until superseded by the War- 
time Regulations in 1944. Decisions, orders and 
certificates given under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime Labour Relations 
Board are continued in force and effect by the Act. 


The Act applies to industries within federal jurisdiction, 
i.e., navigation, shipping, interprovincial railways, canals, 
telegraphs, interprovincial and international steamship 
lines and ferries, aerodromes and air transportation, 
radio broadcasting stations, and works declared by Par- 
liament to be for the general advantage of Canada or 
two or more of its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if they so desire, 
may enact similar legislation for application to industries 
within provincial jurisdiction and make mutually satis- 
factory arrangements with the federal Government for 
the administration of such legislation. 


The Minister of Labour is charged with the administra- 
tion of the Act and is directly responsible for the ap- 
pointment of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, 
and Industrial Inquiry Commissions concerning com- 
plaints that the Act has been violated or that a party 
has failed to bargain collectively, and for controlling 
applications for consent to prosecute. 
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The Canada Labour Relations Board is established 
under the Act as successor to the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board to administer provisions concerning: 
the certification of bargaining agents; the writing of 
provisions—for incorporation into collective agree- 
ments—that fix a procedure for the final settlement of 
disputes concerning the meaning or violation of such 
agreements; and the investigation of complaints referred 
to it by the Minister that a party has failed to bargain 
collectively and to make every reasonable effort to con- 
clude a collective agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act, the Regulations made under the Act, and 
the Rules of Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the Department 
of Labour, Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act are reported here under two headings: 
Certification; and Conciliation. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the Department of La- 
bour are stationed at Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, 
Ottawa, Montreal, Halifax and St. John’s, Newfound- 
land. The territory of the officers resident in Vancouver 
comprises British Columbia, Alberta and the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories; officers stationed in Winnipeg 
cover the provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba and 
Northwestern Ontario; officers resident in Toronto con- 
nne their activities to Ontario; officers in Montreal are 
assigned to the province of Quebec; and officers resident 
in Halifax and St. John’s represent the Department in 
the Atlantic Provinces. In addition, there are Industry 
Specialists, located at Vancouver, Toronto, Ottawa and 
Montreal, whose main function is to maintain a con- 
tinuing relationship with labour and management within 
specified industries to prevent serious disputes from 
arising, and to mediate such disputes when they do 
occur. 


The headquarters of the Conciliation and Arbitration 
Branch and the Employee Representation Branch are 
in Ottawa. 
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_ Conciliation 


During April the Minister of Labour appointed concili- 
ation officers to deal with the following disputes: 


Cape Breton Broadcasters Limited (Radio Stations 
CJCB and CJCX, Sydney, N.S.) and International Alh- 
ance of Theatrical Stage Employees and Moving Picture 
Machine Operators of the United States and Canada 
(Conciliation Officer: C. A. Ogden). 


New Brunswick Broadcasting Co. Ltd. (CHSJ-TV and 
CHSJ-Radio) Saint John, N.B., and National Associa- 
tion of Broadcast Employees and Technicians (Concilia- 
tion Officer: R. L. Kervin). 


M & P Transport Limited (Toronto Terminal) and Gen- 
eral Truck Drivers’ Union, Local 938 (Conciliation 
Officer: H. A. Fisher). 


Canadian Lake Carriers’ Association (representing 
various shipping companies) and Canadian Merchant 
Service Guild (Conciliation Officer: G. R. Doucet and 
Industry Specialist: T. B. McRae). 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited (Whiteshell Nuclear 
Research Establishment) Pinawa, Man., and Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists and Aerospace 
Workers, Lodge 608 (Conciliation Officer: A. E. Kop- 
pel). 


North Shipping & Transportation Limited, Québec, 
Qué., and Seafarers’ International Union of Canada 
(Conciliation Officer: R. G. Dorion). 


Yukon Builders’ Exchange & Contractors’ Association 
(representing General Enterprises Ltd.; G. W. Ledingh- 
am (Yukon) Ltd.; Humphrey Construction Ltd., and 
918 Construction Ltd.) Whitehorse, Y.T., and United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, 
Local 2499 (Conciliation Officer: G. W. Rogers). 
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Len Doey Construction, Whitehorse, Y.T., and United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, 
Local 2499 (Conciliation Officer: G. W. Rogers). 


Leroy Industries Ltd., Whitehorse, Y.T., and United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, 
Local 2499 (Conciliation Officer: G. W. Rogers). 


CFRA Limited, Ottawa, Ont., and Association of Cana- 
dian Television and Radio Artists (ACTRA) (Concilia- 
tion Officer: H. A. Fisher). 


Yukon Construction Company Ltd., Whitehorse, Y.T., 
and United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America, Local 2499 (Conciliation Officer: G. W. 
Rogers). 


Upper Lakes Shipping Limited (Grain Elevator Divi- 
sion) Goderich, Ont., and Federal Union 23736, CLC 
(Conciliation Officer: K. Hulse). 


The Goderich Elevator & Transit Company Limited, 
Goderich, Ont., and Federal Union 23736, CLC (Con- 
ciliation Officer: K. Hulse). 


British Overseas Airways Corporation, Montréal, Qué., 
and International Association of Machinists and Aero- 
space Workers, Lodge 2343 (Conciliation Officer: G. R. 
Doucet). 


Settlements by conciliation officers 


Canadian Pacific Air Lines Limited, Vancouver Inter- 
national Airport, and Lodge 764, International Associa- 
tion of Machinists and Aerospace Workers (representing 
printing department employees) (Conciliation Officer: 
D. H. Cameron) (LG, June, p. 394). 
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Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited, Saskatoon, Sask., and 
Local P342, Canadian Food and Allied Workers, char- 
tered by Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen of North America (Conciliation Officer: A. 
E. Koppel) (LG, May, p. 326). 


General Aviation Services Ltd., Winnipeg International 
Airport and International Association of Machinists and 
Aerospace Workers, Spitfire Lodge 741 (Conciliation 
Officer: A. E. Koppel) (LG, May, p. 326). 


| 


‘Canadian Pacific Air Lines Limited, Vancouver Inter- 
‘national Airport, and Lodge 764, International Associa- 
tion of Machinists and Aerospace Workers (Conciliation 
| Officer; D. H. Cameron) (LG, May, p. 326). 


Yukon Builders’ Exchange & Contractors’ Association 
(representing Yukon Enterprises Ltd., and Yukon Ready 
“Mix Company) Whitehorse, Y.T., and Building Materi- 
al, Construction and Fuel Truck Drivers’ Union, Local 
213 (Conciliation Officer: G. W. Rogers) (LG, May, p. 
326). 


| Conciliation boards appointed 


The Newfoundland Broadcasting Company Limited 
(Radio and Television stations CJON, CJOX, CJCN) 
St. John’s, Nfld., and National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians (LG, May, p. 326). 


The Canada Coach Lines Limited, Hamilton, Ont., and 
Amalgamated Transit Union, Division 107 (LG, May, 
p. 326). 


National Harbours Board, Port of Québec, and Brother- 
hood of Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees (representing 
general operations, maintenance and cold storage ware- 
house employees) (LG, May, p. 326). 


Nation-Wide Interior Maintenance Co. Ltd., Montréal, 
Qué., and Building Service Employees’ Union, Local 
298-Q.F.L. (LG, May, p. 327). 


Eldorado Nuclear Limited (Mining and Exploration 
Division) Eldorado, Sask., and United Steelworkers of 
America (LG, April, p. 267). 
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Brunterm Limited, Saint John, N.B., and International 
Longshoremen’s Association, Local 273 (LG, March, p. 
194). 


Conciliation boards fully constituted 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation established 
March to deal with a dispute between Defence Con- 
struction (1951) Limited (employees at Nanaimo, B.C. 
and Courcelette, Qué.) and Public Service Alliance of 
Canada (LG, June, p. 395) was fully constituted with 
the appointment of Judge James L. Lunney of North 
Bay, Ont., as chairman. Judge Lunney was appointed 
by the Minister on the joint recommendation of the 
other two members of the Board; company nominee 
S. Howard and union nominee Arthur Alexander Kube, 
both of Ottawa. 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation established 
in February to deal with a dispute between Channel 
Seven Television Limited (CJAY-TV), Winnipeg, Man., 
and National Association of Broadcast Employees and 
Technicians (LG, May, p. 327) was fully constituted with 
the appointment of Jack M. Chapman, Q.C., of Winni- 
peg, as chairman. Mr. Chapman was appointed by the 
Minister on the joint recommendation, of the other two 
members of the Board, company nominee Harold G. 
Piercy and union nominee J. A. Coulter, both of Winni- 


Pee 


Conciliation board report received 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation and Le Syndicat 
général de cinéma et de la télévision (CSN) (LG, Feb., 
p. 123). (Full text appears in Supplement No. 4, 1971). 


Settlements after Conciliation Board mediation 


CP Rail (Atlantic, Eastern, Prairie and Pacific Regions, 
including Québec Central Railway) and Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers (mediation assistance provided 
by Bernard Wilson) (LG, June, p. 396). 


Canadian National Railways (Atlantic, St. Lawrence 
and Great Lakes, Prairies and Mountain Regions) and 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers (mediation assis- 
tance provided by Bernard Wilson) (LG, June, p. 396). 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation and Canadian Wire 
Service Guild, Local 213 (mediation assistance provided 
by R. Nat Gray and K. Hulse) (LG, June, p. 396). 
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The Canada Labour Relations Board met for three days 
during April. It granted two applications for certification 
and allowed the withdrawal of five. During the month 
the Board received eight applications for certification 
and two applications for revocation of certification. 


Applications for certification granted 


National Association of Broadcast Employees and 
Technicians on behalf of a unit of employees of The 
Sudbury Broadcasting Company Limited, Sudbury, 
Ont., employed at radio stations CHNO and CFBR (LG, 
Jan: p. 50): 


International Association of Machinists and Aerospace 
Workers on behalf of a unit of commissary agents em- 
ployed by Eastern Provincial Airways (1963) Limited, 
Gander, Nfld. (LG, June, p. 399). The application was 
granted by way of amending an existing certificate to 
include the employees affected (LG 1963, p. 1109). 


Applications for certification withdrawn 


Seafarers’ International Union of Canada, applicant, 
Agence Maritime Inc., Québec, Qué., respondent, and 
International Union of District 50, United Mine 
Workers of America, intervener (LG 1966, p. 236). 


Canadian Telecommunications Union, Division No. 43, 
United Telegraph Workers, applicant, and Canadian 
National Railways—Telecommunications Department, 
Toronto, Ont., respondent (LG, Dec. 1970, p. 881). 


Canadian Union of Public Employees, applicant, and 
The Sudbury Airport Commission, Sudbury, Ont., re- 
spondent (LG, June, p. 399). 
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Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen, Helpers andi 
Miscellaneous Workers, Local 76, International Broth- 
erhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and, 
Helpers of America, applicant, and Atlantic Automobile: 
Transport Limited, Moncton, N.B., respondent (LG.,, 
June,p329): 


Brotherhood of Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employees, ap- 
plicant, and Western Terminals Limited, Cornerbrook, 
Nfld., respondent (LG, May, p. 329). 


Applications fcr certification received 


General Truck Drivers and Helpers Union, Local 31, 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, on behalf of 
a unit of employees of Hill Security Ltd., North Van- 
couver, B.C. (Investigating Officer: G. W. Rogers). 


National Association of Broadcast Employees and 
Technicians on behalf of a unit of employees of La 
Compagnie de Radiodiffusion de Matane Ltée, Matane, 
Qué. employed at “La Voix Gaspésienne” (Investigating 
Officer: G. A. Plante). 


Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers, 
Local 91, International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of drivers employed by Queensway 
Tank Lines Limited, Chesterville, Ont. (Investigating 
Officer: A. F. Tulloch). 


International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper 
Mill Workers, Laverlochére Local 648, on behalf of a 
unit of employees employed on tug boats and sweep 
gangs by Canadian International Paper Company 
(Noranda Woods Division) and The Upper Ottawa 
Improvement Company, Témiscaming, Qué. (Investi- 
gating Officer: J. Coallier). 


Canadian Union of Public Employees on behalf of a 
unit of employees of The Sudbury Airport Commission, 
Sudbury, Ont. (Investigating Officer: A. F. Tulloch). 


International Union of Operating Engineers, Local 115, 
on behalf of a unit of garage employees employed at 
Burnaby, B.C., by H. M. Trimble & Sons Ltd., Calgary, 
Alta. (Investigating Officer: A. A. Franklin). 
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nternational Union of Operating Engineers, Local 115, 
n behalf of a unit of operators of heavy construction 
2quipment employed by Yukon Construction Company 
Limited, Whitehorse, Y.T. (Investigating Officer: G. W. 
Rogers). 


Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen, Helpers and 
Miscellaneous Workers, Local 76, International Broth- 
ethood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, on behalf of a unit of drivers em- 
ployed by Atlantic Automobile Transport Limited, 
Moncton, N.B. (Investigating Officer: R. J. L. Kervin). 

| 


| 


Applications for revocation received 








J. C. L. Molyneaux, et al., applicants, British Overseas 
Airways Corporation, Montreal, Qué., respondent em- 
ployer, and International Union, United Automobile, 
Aircraft and Agricultural Implement Workers of 





Railway arbitration 





Four cases were heard by the Canadian Railway Office 
of Arbitration on March 9, 1971. Grievances were dis- 
missed in three cases and allowed in one. 


Case No. 267. Dispute between the Pacific Great Eastern 
Railway and the United Transportation Union over de- 
merit marks assessed for insubordination: 


During his shift, a yard foreman was told to move some 
cars from one yard to another. He refused to do so 
without a caboose. After a hearing, he was assessed 40 
demerit marks. 
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America (now International Union, United Automobile, 
Aerospace and Agricultural Implement Workers of 
America), respondent union. The application seeks re- 
vocation of the Board’s Order of June 12, 1959, certify- 
ing the respondent union as the bargaining agent of 
a unit of employees of the company employed in the 
metropolitan district of Toronto, Ont. (LG 1959, p. 829). 


R. J. McIntosh, et al., applicants, British Overseas Air- 
ways Corporation, Montreal, Qué., respondent employ- 
er, and International Union, United Automobile, Air- 
craft and Agricultural Implement Workers of America 
(now International Union, United Automobile, Aero- 
space and Agricultural Implement Workers of America), 
respondent union. The application seeks revocation of 
the Board’s Order of July 26, 1962, certifying the re- 
spondent union as the bargaining agent of a unit of 
employees of the company employed at Toronto Inter- 
national Airport, Malton, Ont. (LG 1962, p. 1031). 





The foremen thought it would not be safe to work 
without a caboose and said the collective agreement 
entitled his crew to a caboose. The arbitrator said there 
was no greater safety risk than usual but pointed out 
that the agreement called for the use of a caboose. 


The caboose used by the yard crews had been damaged 
several weeks before and the grievor had made requests 
that another be provided. On the day in question, he 
again requested a caboose. The arbitrator concluded 
that the company violated the agreement by not provid- 
ing a caboose, especially since the grievor had com- 
plained several times about the lack of a caboose. He 
allowed the grievance and directed that the 40 demerit 
marks be removed from the yardman’s record. 
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Case No. 268. Dispute between the Pacific Great Eastern 
Railway and the United Transportation Union over dis- 
missal of a yard foreman for violation of the rule against 
the use of intoxicants. 


The yard foreman was held out of duty for violating 
a rule that forbids the “use of intoxicants or narcotics 
by employees subject to duty .. .” After a hearing, he 
was dismissed from the service. The union requested 
his reinstatement; the company declined. 


At the arbitration hearing it was said that the foreman 
reported for duty on time after having been awakened 
by the station agent. Evidence by the agent and the 
division superintendent was not contradicted at a hear- 
ing of the case. And the yardmen’s register of the day 
showed that the foreman had signed twice, once using 
one date and the second time another date, in a script 
difficult to decipher. 


The superintendent said that he went to the bunkhouse 
where he found the grievor in bed, “‘bleary eyed and 
not too sure of himself.” There was a strong smell of 
“stale alcohol” and the foreman made no effort to get 
up. The arbitrator said that the grievor gave no expla- 
nation of his conduct and therefore dismissed the griev- 
ance. 


Case No. 269. Dispute between the Pacific Great Eastern 
Railway and the United Transportation Union over dis- 
missal of a yard helper for sleeping on duty and violation 
of the rule against intoxication. 
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The yard helper was held out of service after he did 
not report for duty at the required time and gave as 
his reason that he slept in. The company said that he 
was under the influence of alcohol at the time. After 
a hearing, he was dismissed. In his award, the arbitrator 
said a hearing was held but that “the grievor gave no 
substantial answer at all to the statements offered 
against him, and evaded the opportunity to give the 
explanation, which was obviously called for, of his ac- 
tions.” He dismissed the grievance. 


Case No. 270. Dispute between the CNR and the Broth- 
erhood of Locomotive Engineers over discipline assessed 
to an engineer. 


The engineer was suspended from service for nine 
months after a near head-on collision. After clearing 
another train, the engineer moved his train down the 
main line toward an oncoming train. A head-on collision 
was avoided by employees other than those on his train. 
The engineer claimed that there was no signal to stop. 
He received a hand signal from the head-end brakeman, 
who was stationed on the caboose steps two cars away, 
and proceeded. The arbitrator said that the position of 
the brakeman was a violation of the rules and this alone 
was enough reason to discipline the engineer. 


The company relied on a pen graph, an electronic re- 
corder, for its case. And there was no challenge to the 
accuracy of the pen graph. The graph indicated that 
the engineer moved his train after the signal indicated 
that his train should stop. The arbitrator accepted this 
evidence and dismissed the grievance. 
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male) (er-hale) are 
in the library 


-ist No. 268 


The publications listed below are recent acquisitions. 
They may be borrowed through a local library (business, 
university or public) or directly if there is no local 
library. Please indicate the publication number and the 
month listed, when requesting loans. 


Biographies 


H No. 1—Cormier, Frank. Reuther, by Frank Cormier 
and William J. Eaton. Englewood Cliffs, N.J., Prentice- 
Hall, c1970. vii, 475 p. 


M@ No. 2—Smith, Gibbs M. Joe Hill, Salt Lake City, 
University of Utah Press, cl1969. viii, 286 p. 


Business 


HM No. 3—Ontario. Taxation and Fiscal Policy Branch. 
Tax reform and small business. Toronto, 1970. 45 p. 


HM No. 4—U.S. Small Business Administration. Starting 
and managing a small retail music store, by Ray S 
Erlandson. Washington, GPO, 1970. 81 p. 


Civil Service 


HM No. 5—White, Walter Le Roy. Policy, politics, and 
the Treasury Board in Canadian Government, by W.L. 
White and J.C. Strick. Don Mills, Science Research 
Associates (Canada) Limited, 1970. 157 p. 
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Economic conditions 


@ No. 6—Parent, Jean. Le modéle suédois. Paris, Cal- 
mann-Lévy, cl970. 308 p. 


@ No. 7—Stykolt, Stefan. Efficiency in the open econ- 
omy; collected writings on Canadian economic problems 
and policies. Edited with an introduction by Anthony 
Scott & James D. Rae. Toronto, Oxford University Press, 
[969 xT 216 p: 


Employment management 
@ No. 8—Odiorne, George Stanley. Training by objec- 


tives; an economic approach to management training. 
New York, Macmillan, 1970. x, 354 p. 


@ No. 9—U:S. Bureau of Labor Standards. Teach them 
to lift. Rev. ed. Washington, GPO, 1970. 31 p. 


M No. 10—U.S. Department of Labor. Manpower Ad- 
ministration. A handbook for job restructuring. Wa- 
shington, GPO, 1970. vii, 46 p. 
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Industrial psychology 


@ No. 11—Lofquist, Lloyd H. Adjustment to work; a 
psychological view of man’s problems in a work-oriented 
society, by Lloyd H. Lofquist and René V. Dawis. New 
York, Appleton-Century-Crofts, Educational Division, 
19691, 1690p. 


@ No. 12—Patchen, Martin. Participation, achieve- 
ment, and involvement on the job. Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J., Prentice-Hall, 1970. xvi, 285 p. This book reports 
the results of a study conducted by the Survey Research 
Center of the University of Michigan in parts of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. 


Industrial relations 


M@ No. 13—Clegg, Hugh Armstrong. The system of in- 
dustrial relations in Great Britain. Oxford, Basil Black- 
well, 1970. x, 484 p. 


@ No. 14—Derber, Milton. The American idea of in- 
dustrial democracy, 1865-1965. Urbana, University of 
Illinois Press, 1970. xv, 553 p. 


M No. 15—Flood, Maxwell. Wildcat strike in Lake 
City. Ottawa [Information Canada] 1968 [i.e. 1970] 146 p. 


@ No. 16—Gottschalk, Andrew W. Productivity bar- 
gaining; a case study and simulation exercise, by A.W. 
Gottschalk and B. Towers. Nottingham, Eng., Depart- 
ment of Adult Education, University of Nottingham, 
1969. 3 pts. Contents: pt.l1. The company background 
to the negotiations. pt.2. The management. pt.3. The 
trade unions. 


Industry 


M@ No. 17—George, Roy Edwin. A leader and a lag- 
gard; manufacturing industry in Nova Scotia, Quebec 
and Ontario. Toronto, University of Toronto Press, 1970. 
220 p. 


@ No. 18—National Industrial Conference Board. Sta- 
tistical games and the “200 largest” industrials: 1954 
and 1968, by Betty Bock and Jack Farkas. New York, 
1970. 17 1p. 
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M@ No. 19—Rae, John Bell. Climb to greatness; the 
American aircraft industry, 1920-1960. Cambridge, 
Mass., MIT Press, 1968. xii, 280. 


Labour laws and legislation 


@ No. 20—Labour relations Law Casebook Group. La- 
bour relations law; cases, materials, and commentary. 
Kingston, Ont., Queen’s University, Industrial Relations 
Centres 1970 pxxxt, 535 p: 


BM No. 21—Valticos, Nicolas. Droit international du 
travail. Paris, Dalloz, 1970. vi. 638 p. 


Labour organization 


@ No. 22—Hopkins, George Emil. The Air Line Pilots’ 
Association (AFL-CIO); a study in elite unionism. Ann 
Arbor, Mich., University Microfilms, 1970. vii, 324 p. 
Thesis (Ph.D.)—University of Texas at Austin, 1969. 


M@ No. 23—Krasucki, Henri. Syndicats et lutte de 
classes. Préface de Georges Séguy. Paris, Editions so- 
claless 190971279): 


Labour supply 


M@ No. 24—Gallaway, Lowell Eugene. Geographic 
labor mobility in the United States 1957 to 1960. Wa- 
shington, GPO, 1969. v, 329 p. 


M No. 25—Pencavel, John Harold. An analysis of the 
quit rate in American manufacturing industry. Ann 
Arbor, Mich., University Microfilms, 1970. 117 p. Thesis 
(Ph.D.)—Princeton University, 1969. A revised version 
of this thesis was issued by Princeton University Indus- 
trial Relations Section in 1970 as its Research report 
no. 114. 


mM No. 26—Ruttenberg, Stanley H. Manpower chal- 
lenge of the 1970’s: institutions and social change, by 
Stanley H. Ruttenberg, assisted by Jocelyn Gutchess. 
Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1970. vii, 126 p. 
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Labouring classes 







@ No. 27—Bolle de Bal, Marcel. Problémes de socio- 
logie du travail. Bruxelles, Editions de I’Institut de So- 
ciologie, Université Libre de Bruxelles, 1969. 307 p. 


| 

@ No. 28—Epstein, Melech. Jewish labor in U.S.A.; 
an industrial, political and cultural history of the Jewish 
labor movement. With a new pref. by the author [New 
York?] Ktav Pub. House, 1969. 2v. in 1. Contents: [1] 
1882-1941. [2] 1914-1952. 


i 

@ No. 29—Québec (Province). Bureau de la statistique. 
Conditions de travail au Québec pour des activités 
économiques choisies 1968. Québec, 1970. 96 p. 


Plant closing 


@ No. 30—Portis, Bernard. The effect of advance no- 
tice in a plant shutdown: a study of the closing of the 
Kelvinator plant in London, Ontario, by B. Portis and 
Michel G. Suys. London, Ont., School of Business Ad- 
ministration, University of Western Ontario, 1970. 43 
p. Financial assistance for this study was provided by 
the Research Branch of the Ontario Department of 
Labour and by the Labour Department-University Re- 
search Committee. 


Unemployment 


@ No. 31—Kelly, Laurence Alexander. Unemployment 
insurance in the 70s: a look at the White paper. King- 
ston, Ont., Industrial Relations Centre, Queen’s Univer- 
sity, 1970. 301-309 p. Queen’s University Industrial Re- 
lations Centre Reprint series, no. 14. Reprinted from 
July/August 1970 issue of the Canadian Tax Journal. 


@ No. 32—Schnitzer, Martin Colby. Regional unem- 
ployment and the relocation of workers; the experience 
of Western Europe, Canada and the United States. New 
York, Praeger Publishers, 1970. xiii, 253 p. 


Wage determination 
M@ No. 33—McConnell, Campbell Robertson, comp. 


Perspectives on wage determination; a book of readings. 
New York, McGraw-Hill, c1970. x, 324 p. 
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Wage policies 


@ No. 34—Industrial Council for Social and Economic 
Studies. On incomes policy; papers and proceedings 
from a conference in honour of Erik Lundberg. Stock- 
holm, 1969. 275 p. 


@ No. 35—Paish, Frank Walter. Rise and fall of in- 
comes policy. London, Institute of Economic Affairs, 
1969. 64 p. 


Women-—legal status, laws, etc. 


M No. 36—Holter, Harriet. Sex roles and social struc- 
ture. Oslo, Universitetsforlaget, 1970. 298 p. 


M No. 37—Sex roles in changing society. Edited by 
Georgene H. Seward and Robert C. Williamson. New 
York, Random House, 1970. xii, 419 p. 


Miscellaneous 


M@ No. 38—Chandler, Lester Vernon. America’s grea- 
test depression, 1929-1941. New York, Harper & Row, 
1970. vii, 260 p. 


@ No. 39—Doctors, Samuel I. The role of Federal 
agencies in technology transfer. Cambridge, Mass., MIT 
Press, 1969. xxvi, 230 p. 


@ No. 40—Kahn, Alfred Joseph. Studies in social poli- 
cy and planning. New York, Russell Sage Foundation, 
19693, 526 p. 


M@ No. 41—Perroux, Francois. Industrie et création 
collective. 1. éd. Paris, Presses universitaires de France, 
1964-1970. 2v. Contents: t.1. Saint-Simonisme du XX: 
si¢cle et création collective. t.2. Images de homme 
nouveau et techniques collectives. 


M@ No. 42—U.S. President’s Commission on Income 
Maintenance Programs. Technical studies. Washington, 
GPO R970. vi O16ip, 
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Statistics Section 








: = Percentage Change 
Labour Statistics ants 
Previous Previous 
Principal Items Date Amount Month Year 





(in thousands) 
TOTAL CIVILIAN LABOUR FORCE* 











WeekzendedsMarche20 in 97 ltteer veseees a Cet ae ere 8,336 = 0:2 + 35 
JER HON DVLON (216 Lata en eR On tee 8 aiten al ete soi Pelee yd el LS | DAIS Ellie hie 7,686 = Ws! =| 2a 
ARTIC UEC ie ee art at eet ee Some eee nae eR bee MA Na 436 + 3.3 — 0.5 
Noneasriculture es ctr ok eee en ee ese eee 7,250 — 0.1 + 23 
PaldeWOrKens tue eens eer ote acc Ms ee Rect Any oe ee ene 6,686 — 0.4 —- 2a 
INE SWIGIOS BS) INOW OOP TINO yo noceecasondncnon seopecndesoncoogebscooscceee 6,126 ap OLY => las 
PRU SPATE HESS {UME BIBS INOTULRS soe ot asnccsenn cesteecenccoonmabcaneaantesee 1,293 — 0.3 + 42 
|ByaaholKoniceyel LoVe TaVONs, AVE HOLS ac cconsancoce saseqoneseedeeooncococsueecnLOsE 267 —10.4 — 0.4 
LIMETMPLOVE d Aiden esc eran eee ete eae eee eee in Soe eee re ae 650 = 37 +19.9 
Ved Fai (ees eaten er ee RREm A MEO rhs Ree cs aR ee Mins oe Se ae me 70 — 1.4 + 4.5 
QUEBEC ere ee eee ne ee ee eRe eae See Oe ee eee 236 — 3.3 + 14.6 
Ontario. careers tte eee en eee ee Be cles Ph 192 — 7.2 +36.2 
| Pig heehee ep Ae CAMO os AS NT Lele on eae een 79 + 2.6 +14,5 
BritishrE olmak eee or 73 — 3.9 +23.7 
WMI OME GROLAK iN) WSS HAV SHPO... ancaoonncootpnocnnonnnensocashconseenonesseeosnease 613 =) 3,3 25a 
Onmenitporanye lay Olimup Ores. Ord aycewem eee ee rene een enna 37 = 958 — 28:8 
INDUSERTA eB MPLOY MENT (9GI =" 100) see cee February (data unavailable at press time) 
Manufacturing employment (961 = 100)j2 February (data unavailable at press time) 
EVE MET GRAS IST OIN foe veg eee oh ee ne oe oe Ue a pa oot Ree Ret eerce Ist 9 mos. 1970 323} oe — 5.3 
DestinedstoOnt hela bOMiEMORCe mre ee ee ee een ee Ist 9 mos. 1970 60,022 == — 48 
STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 
Sthikesuan delockOutsu = aeeenn eee ane Serene: Mod ee April 82 sel se — 139) 
INOw Ofaw OLKenSsIMVy.O Ve clsemge rere eee are ee eee ee April 22,430 — 50.4 — 2558 
Durationiinemanidays: ccc ceers) ae ere me nerf es ere April 154,280 = SE —43.4 
EARNINGS AND INCOME 
Average weekly wages and salaries (ind. comp.)f....................-.. February (data unavailable at press time) 
/NSTSNAS VOLUN SAW AWNAYERS (CONFER) If canonccconsacocennoonecneabontod Gaocaesesouncnneaeey February (data unavailable at press time) 
PSSA SEY AS. VLSI INT JIN ONUD ES) JOE Nf oz nap hocnmnpaconstochoboboonssenenacseoannneanceebantne February (data unavailable at press time) 
ENTE LS SKS INT WEISS (COMBE) Hoge se sanccaneccndaca dann oncstacaacbicoreapenseseecenten February (data unavailable at press time) 
Consumen price iicexa (9. Gill) 0) eee ere eee March Biles + 0.3 + 1.9 
Index numbers of weekly wages in 1961 dollars (1961 = 100)f.... January (data unavailable at press time) 
Totallabourineome (Millions: of: dollars)ieeeeeee eee eee February 3,989.2 + 1.9 + 7.0 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION? 
TEM (ESTE WONG Se TCO oascce sec neccecsonscccatec cob apncnescontognescantiteccen.yonee March 72a — 0.2 + 1.9 
Mantifactuminig.t-.-sekts cence. ccna: aces. meneame are arene age eee March 167.8 — 0.3 + 0.4 
Durables e456 A5 2 te0.. a eee ee ke eecn eee ee ee March 90.2 = OL) — 0S 
Nonzdura bles. eeeeiee ct ote eects eee oe ee ern eee March 150.2 + 0.1 + 1.4 
NEW RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION** 
SCAT UES RR ieee Us eve fre rece NS Radler AD er een ea a March 9,204 + 33.4 +25.3 
(Bove clo) (eye) olcpeerens oecee Rea Sena SEM ALENT ac MN NMR C ns Gane See Ne March il ae +29.1 +25.3 
WMG STTCONS UU CULO Tiree rece tea eee eee ener March 117,960 = i\o7/ +12.8 


* Estimates of the labour force, the employed and the unemployed, are from The Labour Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, which, in addition, contains the characteristics of the labour force, together with definitions and explanatory notes. 

+ Advance data. 

t Preliminary. 
** Centres of 10,000 population or more. 
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ables 


-1 to A-3—Labour Force 
3-1—Labour Income 


c-1 to C-7—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


| 

E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance 
F-1 and F-2—Prices 

G-1 to G-4—Strikes and Lockouts 


H—Employment Injuries 


A—Labour Force 


Table A-1—Regional Distribution, Week Ended March 20, 1971 


Canada Atlantic Québec Ontario Prairies BG: 


| A AI TT PO NU MR Sy SE IT I AN STRESSES UEP AOE SE SR RE 


| (in thousands) 

ee FAB O WIRE OR CE re res ie Saete sarees ches ewes aac 8,336 642 2,330 3,145 1,341 878 

INA ISSN cine es nocoe Soba od dea ea pb Sa EO ONCE Sse Pace Snr ste Saree 5,605 446 1,585 2,062 917 595 
NV, ON neces sera i ee ores eee renee eae eee oi 2d Dee 196 745 1,083 424 283 
HALOS YC AIS eee tmiert ee oceer Man tert te, ee Caen ae YS 59 Dalley 252 153 US 
ORDA SY CATS Werte tet ee tee ee etre 1,269 131 398 419 200 12 
DISA ARY CATS see eeee eter eae ena Rect ee ee ae eeeee trees 3,632 243 1,034 1,424 534 397 
AS = GA By CATS eee eee eee nee ae Oe eee 2,493 195 641 973 418 265 
Oday Casta diOViere sey tees steers eer eas eee sat 189 14 42 76 36 21 

| 

HAV 1218) OED) sree tee oo ee yee Reese eee eee seat 7,686 o72 2,094 2,953 1,262 805 
IN er eee ree aa ca et ceed rs ta ee ES Re 5,091 385 1,391 1,921 854 540 
VIAOTITRET cs codornnste ets erarrenscseeac Ac arse Rare anes Ser one arene 2,595 187 703 O82 408 265 

| INGA BAD AE Co cere ssbee ee eacborecoocue marae ee Recon eee een 436 22 83 ISIES 200 17 

| TS Ora E ia @ COE LAUT RE eencrssbeerasance saat asoesnreecadanadaposcccasaRenGee 7.250 550 2,011 2,838 1,062 788 
ATC OLK CLS eer ee renee eae ere ees ere eee 6,686 503 1,844 2,654 970 714 
INV ie Ta eee es eee tina ce nc Ree eet ee Maes eres, Maen nati 4,303 332 1,206 1,682 610 473 
VV O11 GMT meee tee esa er tetas emt rns tlt ee adios SA 2,383 171 638 973 361 241 

‘SINUS Gd OO Ds Gh Bi) Dope nee ces a sese ree eer seis eee ecee 650 70 236 192 79 73 
INV Tn eee ee errs NL Ore rca Me Meee cae 514 61 194 141 63 5 
DVO 1 CLs re ea en eer Rls csc sae 136 e 42 il 16 18 

BRERSONS NOT IN LABOUR FORGE.................... 6,947 USS DAO DST 1,105 699 
INV Tie rea tee eer cies emt Pe ina O7 ee eA eee, 1,966 246 554 663 314 189 
WV Tn CR) eee een ce eae ine eh ee ee Nees 4,981 509 1,457 1,714 791 510 


*Less than 10,000. Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 
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Table A-2—Age, Sex and Marital Status, Week Ended March 20, 1971 


POPULATION 14 YEARS OF AGE 


20-64 Years 











14-19 65 Years 
Years Men Women and Over 
All = =< All 
Total Persons Married Other Married Other Persons 


PANIES © VaR REG eros ole ery em mei Seer coe 15,283 2532. al 
ABOURSEOR CES Atk cee st ee ee 8,336 33} 4,045 
Bm ployed: wn. .cte eee ke rere ae aban eee 7,686 633 3,779 
Winer ployee tee ressert eer eee en eee 650 121 266 
NOTIN EABOURS FORGE 6,947 1,779 232) 
PARTICIPATION RATE 
1971—March 20................ 54.5 29.7 94.6 
February 20.. 54.8 30.9 94.7 
UNEMPLOYMENT RATE? 
1971—March 20................ 138 16.1 6.6 
February 20.. 8.1 (ee 7 6.6 


(in thousands) 





1,270 4,424 iss 1,598 | 
995 1,552 803 189 
839 1,491 765 179, 
155 61 38 10 
276 2,872 380 1,409 
78.3 35.1 67.9 119m 
78.6 34.9 68.6 1.6 
15.6 3.9 AM 5.3 
16.0 4.4 5.3 5.9 


* Excludes inmates of institutions, members of the armed forces, Indians living on reserves and residents of the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
+ The labour force as a percentage of the population of 14 years of age and over. 
t The unemployed as a percentage of the labour force. 


**Tess then 10,000 unemployed. 
Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 


Table A-3—Unemployed, Week Ended March 20, 1971 


LOTTA UNE MPEOMED vee 
On temporary layoff up to 30 days 
Without work and seeking work.... 


Seeking: 
Fall-tinne sw orkereee eee eee 
Rart-tinesworkers-2 see 


Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 
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March 
1970 


February 
1971 


(in thousands) 


650 675 542 
37 4] 52 
613 634 490 
589 614 465 
24 20 23 
96 96 93 
209 BY 197 
182 146 128 
126 117 72 
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B—Labour Income 


Table B-1—Estimates of Labour Income, by Industry{t 


Monthly Totals 





} Transportation Finance, 
Communi- Services Supple- 
cation and (including mentary 
Manu- Public Con- Govern- - Labour 
Year and Month Mining facturing  Utilities** Forestry struction Trade ment) Income’  Totals7t 


(millions of dollars) 
| 


Be66—Total........ oe. 765 8,898 3,402 423 2,660 4,037 9,708 1,688 31,907 
$067—Total............. 846 9,517 3,830 453 2,771 4,402 11,266 1,835 35,275 
Me8—-Total..).......... 919 10,167 4,106 434 2,855 4,847 12,755 2,035 38,493 
1969—Total......00......... 959 11,258 4,575 468 12 5,482 14,734 2,234 43,203 
m0 -Total..0) 1,127 11,833 4,925 468 3,410 5,990 16,412 2,430 47,043 
1970—February......... . 90.3 966.1 382.8 38.9 245.4 478.1 1,310.4 197.3 3,729.5 
| March... . 92.3 973.0 386.7 33.5 245.5 483.7 1318.2 206.4 3,758.9 
April ie - 89.6 975.0 393.4 29.4 25041 489.7 1,329.1 204.6 3,790.0 
May.......... sien 92.3 988.0 406.5 32.5 254.4 494.4 13522 Dit? 3,865.4 
Mice pete 94.7 1,013.9 415.5 38.2 296.3 507.2 1,381.2 207.9 3,994.8 
| lyon ere ee 95.6 990.2 420.6 42.9 298.3 501.3 1,381.1 208.8 3,992.4 
| AUSSt oe Pilon cn 96.8 1,010.3 424.6 44.6 3281 494.3 1,382.6 209.1 4,043.2 
| September............. 95.8 1,011.1 425.0 45.8 333.7 503.8 1,394.9 205.4 4,060.6 
October... 3 97.0 1,006.5 427.6 45.6 332.5 510.5 1,409.7 205.4 4,063.1 
| November................ 96.6 999.6 436.9 421 307.0 519.8 1,420.2 213.4 4,064.3 
Decembert.............. 95.3 982.6 425.5 32.8 253.3 528.1 1,433.6 194.8 3,970.6 
1971—January}....... ae 96.5 996.6 411.9 32.6 243.4 502.0 1,425.0 184.4 3,913.7 
| Februaryt............... 95.9 1,015.7 410.6 33.1 247.7 502.3 1,438.7 224.1 3,989.2 
Seasonally Adjusted 
Meo Total <tc... 765 8,898 3,402 423 2,660 4,037 9,708 1,688 31,907 
Me Total... 8s... 846 9,517 3,830 453 2771 4,402 11,266 1,835 35,275 
m68—Total............... ne 919 10,167 4,106 434 2,855 4,847 12755 2,035 38,493 
eo Total... 6s... 959 11,258 4,575 468 3.112 5,482 14,734 2,234 43,203 
mr Total, 2.22... | f,127 11,833 4,925 468 3,410 5,990 16,412 2,430 47,043 
1970—February................. 89.5 981.4 400.2 43.4 292.2 491.5 1,323.0 199.3 3,853.1 
March.............. 91.1 980.9 401.9 44.2 2873 494.8 1,323.8 200.1 3,856.7 
Drea Meee. 92.0 981.9 406.9 44.4 273.8 495.0 1,340.0 200.1 3,866.7 
May 92.7 981.8 406.2 34.7 263.7 493.7 1,344.3 199.5 3,849.4 
uneue eee ors 92.9 998.9 405.8 34.1 271.2 496.3 1,361.3 201.2 3,894.6 
Duly ge 94.1 991.0 407.6 35.5 265.1 494.0 1,383.2 201.1 3,904.3 
August................. 95.8 1,000.6 408.6 36.6 283.7 494.8 1,382.1 203.5 3,939.5 
September............. : 96.4 989.5 413.6 36.9 289.6 503.6 1,392.1 204.6 3,959.9 
October... .04.. 97.7 993.3 422.1 38.4 298.5 507.9 1,405.3 207.4 4,004.6 
November ....... 96.8 993.9 432.7 37.4 293.6 510.7 1,415.4 207.0 4,021.7 
Decembert............. 96.9 1,004.2 428.3 36.2 293.7 518.6 1,435.9 208.9 4,056.4 
1971—Januaryt............... O72 1,017.1 425.5 36.9 90.1 513.4 1,439.9 211.9 4,067.2 
February........... 95.1 1,032.9 429.2 37.6 295.3 516.3 1,456.3 3 Asie? 


RS EI LTS EY NN EL DT EIS PL NSE IE 


* Revised. } Preliminary. t Advance. 
** Includes post office wages and salaries. ++ Figures in this column are for total labour income, Canada, but are not totals of the figures in the 
remaining columns of this table, which do not show labour income in Agriculture, Fishing and Trapping. tt Revised estimates are based 


on the 1960 standard industrial classification. 
Note: Monthly figures may not add to annual totals because of rounding. | 
Source: Estimates of Labour Income (DBS Cat. No. 72-005). 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1, C-2 and C-4 are based on reports from employers having 20 or more employees in any month of the year; at December 
1970 employers in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 3,709,178. Table C-3 gives estimates of total 
employment, by industry divisions, for the provinces and Canada, derived from the survey of establishments employing 20 or more 
persons and from a sample survey of establishments employing less than 20 persons. Tables C-5 to C-7 are based on reports froma 
somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1, C-2 and C-4. They relate only to wage earners for whom statistics of hours of 
work are also available, whereas Tables C-1, C-2 and C-4 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage earners in the reporting 


firms. 


Table C-1—Employment, Payrolls and Weekly Wages and Salaries 


Industrial Compositet 


Index Numbers 





(1961 = 100) 
Average 
Weekly 
Year and Month Wages 
Employ- and 
ment Salaries 


AVERAGE 
1S Say ee 1 a 0 irate k Sone ro 114.3 116.3 
VSG Geese en Re aias chi otc ee E coat a RN ek oe 120.7 1728), 
ED G7 a ne te FN i tio Re asa 122.6 131.4 
NO GS eee sakretatet tt tte oe Aes oe ee ee a Nate EY 122i 140.4 
MEETS 2) se ena OR RTS RRS «SEE 126.9 150.3 
MI GIS DECeMD eh oeeere tee ee ee 126.5 149.4 
97 OS ANUA yee ee ew ee eee ke oe eee RE 124.4 1Sie3 
TAXCO y LOEW eta id Gc lb errr ac Al oR 124.3 158.7 
Miarchitceei ice 2A se Ain 2S hee Bae se ee ae 124.2 158.2 
April ete ee, oe Ee ee eso Sec 124.5 160.4 
May 126.7 161.0 
June 129.6 162.5 
ARUN esas ee Sean ote rma 128.6 162.3 
August De ae eee ee 130.9 163.7 
September.......... ie - 129.6 164.8 
Octoberan. : i om ceane 129.0 166.4 
INOVGhiO cine a er a ee 27H 166.0 
December ?...... Pan 25a 162.9 


Average 
Weekly 
Wages 
and 
Salaries 


Manufacturing 


Index Numbers 





(1961 = 100) 
Average 
Weekly 
Wages 

Employ- and 

ment Salaries 


ih 116.2 
12355 122.8 
1231 130.6 
122.1 140.3 
125.2 150.7 
1233 150.2 
12285 158.5 
122.6 159.6 
122.6 Ie) 
1225 161.2 
122.8 162.3 
[2555 163.3 
2251 161.7 
126.4 163.2 
12357) 164.3 
12255 166.4 
120.7 167.2 
119.6 IGS), 7/ 








Average 
Weekly 
Wages 
and 
Salaries. 


94.78 
100.16) 
106.54 
114.42 
122.93) 


122.47 


129.28 
130.17 
130.08 
131.43 
13239 
133.42 
131.83 
133.05 
133295 
135.69 
136.37 
13518 


*Revised. { Preliminary. 


t Includes: Forestry; mining (including milling); manufacturing; construction; transportation, communication, and other utilities; trade; finance, 
insurance and real estate; service (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recreational service). 


Source: Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries (DBS Cat. No. 72-002). 
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Table C-2—Area Summary of Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries 


| 


| 


REGION AND PROVINCE 


Rem anticnNCO1O nesses eae ae 
INewLound andesite ees 


| Prince Edward Island 


HEAITIC RE GTO ceccc----0es-0cces-cce0e00eees 
| Manitobalee eee 
| SEAS RAMUS) OWI a ccrsaono aceacooseoncoce 


Beeiish Columbia. ......../.scc.sc.s00ses-+: 


RON pe 


URBAN AREAS 


See OLS Sees et eens ee ee 


OUuCHECI AR heer Accuses: 
SAVIN alee ee eee 
SDELDIOOKC see ee: 


Ottawa-Hil ee eee Pe 
Belleville eerste scx. so ceecte te 
SEAN UO lenses eee eae eee 
Branthord Bere. ete tee 


RET EStOMA Re eee eee ne. 
KITCHEN ere etre ey en eaten 


SUCDUL yeeros 
Sip CaAthanincsss see eae 
MURTY AVNET Se erect see eestor eeck: 


Gal ALY. ceases Mines teee, Jeet ses 
BdnrOntOn esse eee 
Vill COUNCIL ane ee eee 
WaCtODLa ee ieee ates 2.7, suet eeeees 


* Latest figures subject to revision. 











Source: Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries (DBS Cat. No. 72-002). 
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Employment Index Average Weekly . 

Numbers* Wages and Salaries 

Dec. Nov. Dec. Dec: Novy. Dec. 

1970 1970 1969 1970 1970 1969 

(1961 = 100) 
| 

nc Sean erie ane rnetaee fd 114.0 ARO isi! 107.96 109.37 97.80 
ite Rs Fekete 113.4 125.8 SES 120.36 120.16 107.15 
Ber enn one Ns 131.4 147 126.1 83.06 83.52 79.77 
Aiur, She eet le Sara 111.4 116.4 ISS 103.61 107.51 94.14 
ae RRS toh: RAINES 116.0 2 aiieey 115.4 107.66 106.99 98.00 
Beh can ds ee a dossticseoaesti ces 116.7 120.3 117.9 123.28 125.84 Hl}! 
PEE 5 oot aerate ea a AT, 130.9 131.8 131.8 131.59 134.30 120.43 
PR ee OR a pad er A 122.6 12553 i S),5) 121.88 124.00 112.26 
Sete ricte eee 114.9 117.8 GO 116.73 117.61 105.86 
IE RON Rt A ES oa 2.8 114.0 Lia 115.24 WG 723 108.99 
af Rat de PONE ANN ht SES cl 133.4 1S Ges 1372 127.91 iSies2) 117.99 
See eee eee ee 137.4 141.0 139.6 139.40 142.08 129.42 
Spee rR ace by SeBRORI RNS eSE PER 1251 W277 126.5 127.42 129.84 116.89 ' 
BOA tent Sic eNO 8, See 1B OAT 139.4 13255 98.20 102.30 90.96 
SR ee ee ea 119.9 12275 125.8 105.75 108.12 96.03 
Air ct Paae REN Nem te eEne. 89.8 91.6 91.5 113.03 116.14 102.19 
PR eee eee as oh 139.9 146.8 135.8 98.82 97.97 95.10 
Achat en leMee Sa oh i ta 32 iS), 01 114.8 106.81 110.11 93.61 
eee AS rts th. «Rae 114.1 115.4 ill? 148.41 143.34 138.94 
I ARS ete Te 119.4 IDPAN a 120.1 125.61 128.42 114.52 
pn Oe cay nay totter t eee 123.0 127.8 118.3 111.09 112.91 100.30 
TRING INP ON cae 97.6 OT ai 92.8 134.99 130.32 12S 
SEG rer 2 ne Pree ort 110.1 ES ileal 110.28 110.91 97.19 
Pisa ce tee eae iene. AS 110.5 isl 115.4 119.50 122.69 108.47 
Se PS Heri eee roe ee 140.6 143.5 139.4 119.54 122.95 110.21 
Dre cet tees assee vee se D524 127.4 126.3 110.54 113.74 100.49 
5 Ne COD eT A 298.8 256.0 Dees 126.03 133.49 118.46 
Pe ee eee ee 125.6 128.6 133.8 118.02 120.12 108.65 
PSAP ett ise ee 128.3 13221 124.4 127.92 130.54 115.16 
Rare reemnen re eae 137.9 138.6 143.8 120.18 125570 109.80 
ooh dk page haneas teste aoee rates 124.5 124.8 12372 137.13 s/s) 125.48 
Se ee Sa ws PA 12323 2720 121.90 123E53 120.36 
NS SPEAR ee Maat Oe LSE 154.6 156.1 113.44 118.02 106.65 
Sein Sa aemeceen nee ac ese ok 12320 124.8 AS 120.21 121.84 111.83 
sD PEER he een Re 112.9 117.4 103.7 128.16 126.16 118.59 
BR AER a ace Beene oo 135.9 86.4 142.7 154.03 140.89 PAS 
RGAE RP, ah, Se ey UP Ae 142.4 143.0 142.2 132.26 135.67 See 
ie Lee OR ener are ae 129.1 131.0 141.3 160.43 162.82 149.12 
BR ih oe BRS ec Lee le, 126.1 7a sae 157.49 154.85 139.89 
Ber hh BARE 2 nee ee 134.1 136.7 124.9 161.14 166.57 149.92 
ett rene ono te 138.7 112.8 144.6 147.95 132.64 124.52 
ee rere Cone ne 70.8 Tiles Hilal WAGs 120.62 105.95 
RE Bede ree eats e eae 134.3 Bee 134.9 133.60 136.98 ATT, 
Becta tea ian octal see Ss 110.5 115.9 109.4 148.60 154.26 133.90 
eo eh aE eer Ee 2 15258 Ngo (532 139.00 2202 123.60 
ene eae er eee cia 118.9 121.8 US 109.52 110.30 99.78 
Pee 2k ike cua eet xt ora 119.8 119.7 120.5 109.61 WS) 103.71 
PA eA. 2 AARON a) 128.8 133.9 134.8 108.66 107.92 103.24 
yoy atk Wide, Rew ne ee ee 143.4 146.2 148.2 DRA 130.09 116.85 
Bee te i eed A eae 139.1 142.5 4S) 7/ 20572 122.84 110.94 
Ree Wenn 8 Ne 140.9 ADS 143.5 136.00 137.50 125.79 
Be Nene Se Pen ch ee 130.0 129.0 136.6 119.66 118.34 113.50 
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Table C-3—Estimates of Employees by Industry, Provinces and Canada 














Trans- Community, 

porta- Fi- Business and Public 

Mines, tion, nance, Personal Services Admin- 
Quar- Manufacturing Commu- Insur- istra- Tota 
ries nication ance Non tion Speci 
and Non Con- and and com- Com- = and fie 
For- Oil du- Du- struc- Other Real mercial mercial De- Indus 
estry Wells  rables_ rables tion Utilities Trade Estate Sectort Sector** fencett trie 
EI AS URGE ER a a OT TS TT OS 

(in thousands) 
Canada 

January 1971* — 127.2 866.8 796.2 364.4 _ 1,096.8 308.5 {| 2227) TAN lets) 6,718.7 


December 1970* 57.0 128.9 S7IR9 192.5 35959 691.4 1,090.3 308.2 1,209.3 718.0 452.0 6,687.4) 
January 19707 60.1 123.4 851.6 807.1 329.7 647.4 IROWSe7 305.4 TAGES 684.1 428.8 6,483.8 
NEWFOUNDLAND 








December 1970* if 5.8 9.4 1.8 5.8 aa 19.2 2, 22.4 7.9 8.4 98.6 
November 1970* 25) 5.9 10.5 Dei 8.4 ES) 19.5 DED) 21.4 9.0 8.5 105.1 
December 1969+ 1.8 SH 9.3 eS) 6.6 1Se7. WS 2.4 20.7 7.6 7.8 96.7 
PRINCE EDWARD 
ISLAND 
December 1970* — — DD) Om (hy 2.9 eZ 0.6 6.3 2.0 2D 23.4 
November 1970* 0.1 =. 2.4 0.4 1) 9 Bae 5.4 0.6 6.3 1.8 2.5 2454 
December 1969+ — as 1.9 0.4 iS) 5) 4.3 0.6 5.0 4 PRS 20.6 
NOVA SCOTIA 
December 1970* Dal 55 WG? 12.9 12 LON) 36.6 eS 48. 15.8 20.8 198.€ 
November 1970* 2.9 5.6 17.9 13.8 558) 20.8 S685 eo 47.1 17.8 20.6 205.€ 
December 1969+ 1.9 5.8 18.0 13.4 14.1 DAS 34.7 Tes 44.1 14.6 20.5 196.4 
NEW 
BRUNSWICK 
December 1970* al 5) De loss 9.4 9.5 2235 29.4 4.7 34.8 iis 1A 156.7 
November 1970* 5.9 ee} 18.1 9.8 11.0 22.8 30.4 4.6 35) // 11.9 2a 164.€ 
December 1969+ Sh) De, 1585 9.9 10.1 21.8 27.8 4.7 35.8 10.9 120 156.2 
QUEBEC 
December 1970* 15.0 23.9 314.4 186.5 70.0 185.9 271.8 87.0 341.4 169.8 105.5 1,77173 
November 1970* = 19.7 24.8 324.5 194.9 91.0 186.6 273.9 87.0 339.1 Wades 105.2 1,824.1 
December 1969+ 18.9 25.0 318.1 197.9 Bes 176.9 274.0 85.5 BVLS 169.6 92.4 1,753.4 
ONTARIO 
December 1970* 9.4 35.0 363.6 445.4 130.7 219.8 452.9 131.4 458.9 282.4 174.3 2,703.9 
November 1970* 10.1 36.0 373.4 429.9 156.2 222.1 461.8 130.8 458.1 297.6 7/5) 2,749.4 
December 1969} 11.0 83h 369.9 462.2 138.0 214.9 453.4 [spel 431.1 Dies WS.) 2,697.3 
MANITOBA 
December 1970* 0.6 eS 27.4 19.4 14.2 45y 1 58.9 : 54.0 Bare 19.8 293.3 
November 1970* Om Wd 28.3 20.1 16.0 45.6 60.2 Sel 53.6 34.6 19.2 299.1 
December 1969+ 0.8 TED Pilea Dies 13.6 44.8 58.2 1 53.8 32.0 19.9 292.8 
SASKATCHEWAN 
December 1970* 0.7 5.8 9.6 4.5 Te3 25) 38.4 7.8 49.7 18.9 17.9 186.0 
November 1970* 0.7 Sate 10.0 4.6 10.2 2593 37.4 8.0 48.5 18.9 18.9 188.3 
December 1969+ 0.6 5.7 9.6 5.0 9.8 24.8 40.1 8.2 48.1 19.4 18.8 190.C 
ALBERTA 
December 1970* 1.9 24.8 26.9 24.4 31.8 53 87.0 19.4 100.5 58.6 34.7 463.9 
November 1970* 1.9 23.9 28.1 24.6 3 Si 86.5 19.7 100.6 59.9 34.9 470.2 
December 1969+ 1.8 2316 26.9 27.4 35.8 50.8 90.1 19.8 98.9 SWALe 32.4 465.1 
BRITISH 
COLUMBIA 
December 1970* 17.1 ite: 51.6 73.4 30.2 84.8 119.1 31.4 113.4 82.8 39.9 654.9 
November 1970* 20.4 eS 5) 76.0 36.4 86.3 120.1 Silay 111.6 85.4 39.8 673.6 
December 1969; 18.0 10.8 Syl 77.6 By7/ 72 81.5 122.6 30.9 104.9 82.0 40.3 657.1 


* Preliminary. + Revised. t Refers to employment in hospitals and education and related services, welfare and religious organizations 
and private households. ** Includes health services (except hospitals); motion picture and recreational services; services to business ma- 
nagement; personal services (except domestic service) and miscellaneous services. + 7 Excludes non-civilian employees. 

BAsis: 1960 Standard Industrial Classification. 

Source: Estimates of Employees by Province and Industry (DBS Cat. No. 72-008). 
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‘able C-4—Industry Summary of Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries 








| 
| Employment Index Average Weekly 
Numbers* Wages and Salaries 
| Dee: Nov. Dec. Dec Nov. Dec. 
ndustries 1970 1970 1969 1970 1970 1969 
Oe 
| (1961 = 100) $ $ $ 
| 
INING, DN GEU DINGIMIUELIN Gee 13) 7/ 114.6 ih 168.55 171.68 153228 
IWMetalsaemen ante twit eres ee ee ee 105.6 106.8 103.1 169.88 173.40 154.24 
Wim eralaiel Seen een Acer E nt Ee ee 108.4 108.2 101.5 179.10 181.48 166.56 
On-Metalscexcep isle] ses ee ene ee eee e nee a 132.6 134.7 130.3 iheyshs 7/ 152.14 142.97 
WOUvarhiessanGesan dapit Sete eee ee eee ee 91.1 104.5 96.8 126.94 143.41 115.94 
SehvicesmnCiGentalmtOmml Mine essere renters 160.4 Son 170.5 ORS? W7Gas 2 LSiESi7 
BNO WEVA GRATIN Gok ce ecsoss cn fotessbaees Mts Acstoaceeese 119.6 120.7 12323 LeSalis 136.37 122.47 
Dura bleyzoOdS 2. Aten ee te Ree Be ee 129.9 128.4 G58 144.90 147.34 129.80 
INon-dunablevcoods eens. een ne ore les iat) 2G 125.90 126.41 115.26 
LEO OXGL vial OVEN SEWERS. ncn aratctie tronaboehenaselooncsadocmagerceeascac 101.5 108.9 101.4 122.53 12021 112.42 
1 EXOXOY ON: | so eine Vt, PEP be A RR 2 100.3 108.3 100.1 118.12 115.60 108.50 
BEV CTACES Menara et ice en ec Oe, We) eee 109.5 (25) 109.2 148.03 148.23 S50 
Mobacco processing and products........4....-.. 101.4 104.6 106.3 136.90 143.18 iD WATKe 
RUD Dee PLOduCtS ee tee eee re ee 106.9 LLOYS 116.0 132.69 141.18 129.59 ; 
ECAC Cle DLO CUCtSmewn yn ete ee ee ke 89.5 91.2 91.4 82.77 90.05 74,28 
Me MEE TOL OGUICES: tag Breve 322, eee tas tap nee Mg.7 112.3 ial 75s 109.95 2 S37 99.18 
KEN etiM oe S aevereen ee, eee te ce eee a we 107.6 P28 ii) 7 79.02 87.52 71.83 
Ol OUnIN Beer ree Dee te Onn a cr 106.0 108.2 105.2 PON 83.11 68.21 
WVOOdEprOdiCts eer cis ccc mt neh etic ce 104.9 109.7 107.9 122.26 126.23 110.58 
FUTON CHUIRE) GOVE TD VUES: conden an sanasinasn sa lbesacosvosongensecee 123.7 128.0 134.1 105.65 112.16 93.60 
Rape andeallicd industhiesee= ene eee eee WIL.) Ze 121.4 162.68 158.41 149.19 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.................. HAV sy 2 Was) 115.4 Seon 139.30 127.48 
Biltiaryaneva lel GUStiicSis ements ee eee ee ee 127.8 129.2 128.1 166.54 163.11 150.86 
Netalaiabiicalin cain cdUstiics smear ee 128.9 18335 14a 136.97 144.89 124.16 
Machinenyarexcepiclectnicdla sna cme ite nnn ane 147.2 147.3 15abl S654 158.73 140.96 
nea SPOLtAMOnEe UD Meni es eee nnn eee 142.1 124.5 S720 SS ou 158.53 133.98 
Blecinicalsproducts Pes eet ee eee 140.8 137.4 148.7 136.09 139.98 126.31 
iINon-metallic mineraliproductsi- 1... 111.6 116.0 114.3 142.21 148.31 129.79 
REtLOLeummanGd COalsntoductsmye ee ete ese 103.2 103.5 103.0 199.03 196.49 184.94 
@hemicalsiand| chemicaliproducts=..7). eee 116.6 119.3 119.4 156.45 S3e25 143.68 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.................... 148.2 19297) ey) 114.92 117.95 103.92 
{COIN ISS BTS Co BO JO SE ee ae ep Sore 97.4 118.2 106.8 147.22 177.30 130.09 
TBRENO TOYS 20 2. dcrce sss at Araceae TE ee A 110.6 129.2 2a 146.30 176.74 2 BS 
Pa CINECCHIN Geer ete eee ee My tee che en ees <n 74.6 99.3 80.6 149.57 78ao5 ileh/sak 
‘TRANSPORTATION, COMMUNICATION AND 
OTTERS Wile LDS ss ee ee a ee 113.3 113.6 109.9 145.05 145.50 133.50 
SANS POLCAULON teeter bons eens oe eee ee eee 105.4 107.3 104.7 143.20 143.08 127.78 
DSLOLAG ema meres reine ORL, oc ec eee ey ete eee 1) ie 109.7 113.0 107.2 133.16 IS Be1S 119.09 
GommuUNICatl Oni wes ee eke ee eee ee 133.4 128.6 12153 139.36 138.45 132.82 
ND eet BO oce Nor A i racy re AB os, ed EN a tall 144.9 144.8 145.8 102.01 100.63 94.97 
Winolesalestradesemcsrce sect eee eriet wan aR ic his 130.8 ISB 131.6 ASEH 129.77 120.38 
etal stra ene me tee ee hee nie cr Een Cae 152.6 150.9 153.6 89.07 86.49 83.05 
INANCE, INSURANCE AND REAL ESTATE...... 143.6 144.0 141.9 (2274 122.65 115.95 
PANANC AL WStiCUtLONS Ghee oes bac at 147.4 147.8 147.2 122.24 120.75 114.55 
insunaneerandenealiestatcw see seen eee eee 138.4 138.9 134.8 125.83 125.39 118.00 
BAL ER ere ioe ate Picts ee DNs Seb dhe cccascietts 174.5 180.1 169.3 92.04 91.77 86.35 
INCCECAUIONAIESCLVICC Suse aN eee ee ee 146.9 Sel IB5e2 79.82 79.27 (Saal 
IBUSITIESSESCIVIC ES a ewren rte eet hors, Oecd es crue fas 19233 199.8 187.4 146.84 143.49 136.75 
ELSON AIS EL Vl COS saee eee eee eer ret Semen ee ene 157.6 162.3 156.0 67.71 67.94 63.67 
MESCell ANC OUSISehyICeSmete eee creer nnr ni een ne 227.6 230.4 Dise 92.28 94.15 85.32 
Bees RTA Tn COMPOSIT Bsus So Sic cee tcsesetnll 12541 127.7 126.5 RAD 129.84 116.89 


Latest figures subject to revision. : 
Yote: Information for other industries is given in Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries (DBS Cat. No. 72-002). 
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Table C-5—Hours and Earnings, Hourly Rated Wage Earners, by Industry 





Average Weekly Hours Average Hourly Earnings Average Weekly Wage 
Dec. Nov. Dec: Dec. Nov. Dec. Dec: Nov. Dec 
Industry 1970 1970 1969 1970 1970 1969 1970 1970 196, 





$ $ $ $ $ $ 
MINING, INCLUDING MILLING................ 40.1 41.6 39.9 3.83 3.83 Beil 153.47 159.32 140.0: 
Metals seen cere, ee eee 40.0 40.9 40.2 3.93 3.98 3.61 Ss, Wil 163.05 145.1 
Mineral: tielsee <- 0.255. ee cei eee 41.6 43.6 40.8 352 356 3.19 146.73 S525) 129.9 
INOn=tietals fexce pUlle lS se tenn neers 41.4 41.6 41.6 Bpore 3.49 S26 145.84 145.19 1354 
Quatriessandasande pits. ees eee Sil 45.9 37.6 3.18 3.08 2.91 7s} 141.37 109.4. 
Services incidental to mining........................ 38.4 41.9 36.6 4.21 4.01 3.81 161.71 167.93 139.3. 
INMVAUN A Gare IR TIN Geeeeneecce eee ee ee ee 38.0 39.9 Sf 72 Salvi, 3.09 2.92 120.63 123580 108.6 
Durables sOOdS# sg ca ee 38.6 40.5 BAS 3.40 333) 3.10 131.14 134.87 116.2 
INOn=durable;cOOdS emer eaten ee eee eee SiS) 39,3 36.9 2.94 2.86 Dif} ORS 112.45 100.7) 
HoodsanGabevechaccsa== === ae 37.9 38.7 30a: 2.89 DYS 2.65 109.52 LOVES 99.1 
ROO Sere coat ee re ted ae eis onl es 37.9 38.5 Bilal 2.79 2.68 2 SY 105.53 103.21 95.3 
IBEVELARES hee ona Ree ee ne I ee 38.1 40.2 39.4 3.60 3.49 3.20 137.06 140.42 126.0 
Tobacco processing and products................ 34.8 38.5 3058 3.43 Soail 318 119.36 130.04 101.11 
Rb Dem prOdUCtS eee ee eer eee ee ee 36.9 41.0 38.7 3.17 3741 3.07 117.05 131.61 118.8: 
eathenmproductSeeneee eee eee 34.4 39.2 BOM DMD 2.08 1.98 72.96 81.77 64.6 
WIGS SUS) FOLPOYG MULES oa co nonpennoscooansecanseabodpodsuense 38.9 41.1 36.8 2.45 2.38 Dao) 95.07 97.85 84.4 
MiscellanGOussteXxtlles ease tee eee 35.9 38.9 325 2.68 DB 2.39 96.15 90.42 TT! 
Remi Gti ceria Seeeece eee eee cee fe nen meee 35.8 41.8 35.4 1.87 1.87 1.74 66.81 78.11 61.5 
Glothin' gees eee en ee Pease ee 31.6 36.4 30.6 2.07 2.04 1.93 65.33 74.12 59.0. 
WYO OGEDTO CUCt Serre err: eam enn rere ne 371 39.4 36.8 3.08 3.03 2.83 114.30 LORS 104.1 
BURMICUTe aT CetLXClkCSu eee nee eee eee 38.0 41.7 36.2 2.45 2.45 2.30 93.17 102.26 83.1 
Paper andrallrediindustricss mesa. 41.5 40.7 41.6 3.70 3.65 3.39 153.50 148.78 141.0. 
Pulpsandspapemnnill sees ee 42.9 41.0 43.1 4.02 3.96 3.68 7/23 162.48 158.6 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.... 35.4 S78 35.9 3.68 3.67 387 13 0n22, 136.01 12131 
RiiMiabyeineraielincS ine San me eeeeeer re ee 40.7 40.2 40.0 3.83 3.78 3753 155.86 151.96 141.0. 
Ironman desteelinntlls eee eee eee 41.9 39.8 39.6 4.01 3.99 3.74 167.99 158.70 148.0 
Metal fabricating industries...........000.0000.00... 37.8 40.7 Hf) aii Bn36 3.02 123.61 136.77 112 
IMachinenysexcept electrical... see 39.7 41.1 38.6 3)5)3) 3253 Blo 140.39 144.83 12535) 
ihransportationvequipmients..1.2.e eee 38.2 40.3 34.6 3.81 3),0)1/ 3310 145.88 143.91 116.4: 
INTRON BHO FORMERS ca ciccnormenoeccchonsnceonnnee 39.3 Ni 37.9 3.66 3.65 3.38 144.02 150.24 127.9 
IMO TORRE ICLES = teen een ene 38.5 40.5 33.5 3.93 3.67 3.48 150.97 148.64 116.6 
INSTEON ONTOS fesncranneasoonaareadousassuennurt 37) 41.5 Bes) 4.17 4.06 3.81 1595), 55 7/ 168.36 120.2: 
RantssandeaccessOnes 40.3 39.8 Bi), | 3.81 3.49 Sra 153.64 139.15 116.1 
Shipbuilding and repairing.................... 36.4 38.6 34,3 3.7/1 BRO 3.28 (Bey, 137.68 112.4 
BIC CILICAle DLO CUGISmeenen ae eee 37.8 39.9 38.7 QO DOT Dill 12223 118.56 107.2 
Communications equipment.................. 37.8 39.4 39.9 2.80 2.86 2.69 105.73 112.65 107.1 
Non-metallic mineral products..........0.0......... 39.4 42.4 39.5 B32 332 3.04 130.95 140.68 120.3 
Retroleumvand coal products... 42.6 42.1 ANT 4.33 4.30 4.04 184.79 180.99 17256 
Chemical and chemical products.................. 40.4 40.4 40.0 3.40 3532 Seal 137.58 134.15 124.6 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries... Bee 40.5 37.0 255) 2.49 2.36 94.84 100.64 87.2 
CONSTRUCTIONS: = eee 30.3 39.6 30.3 4.55 4.46 3.96 138.09 1/Gr2 119.91 
IButiding ere. © 7 ee ee ee 29.7 38.2 28.8 4.62 4.62 4.10 137.26 176.63 118.2 
Generalicontractorsmee. eee 29.6 38.8 29.9 4.36 4.42 4.07 129.16 171.66 12155 
Specialitradeicontractors’ =e 29.7 37.8 28.0 4.79 4.76 4.13 142.44 180.16 115.8 
Engine Chine ee wot Nee ee ee ee 2a 42.5 34.3 4.26 4.14 3.62 ISGnS 176.27 124.3 
Highways, bridges and streets.............. BY).5) 42.4 34.5 3.503} 3.48 3.03 114.60 147.61 104.7 
Othemen sincerest eee 31.8 42.7 34.1 4.78 4.77 4.10 152207 203.37 139.8 


OTHER INDUSTRIES 


(Wr banstransit secre oc eee eee ee AD AM 2 41.6 3.80 3.76 3.54 160.03 154.89 146.9) 
Highway and bridge maintenance................ 38.2 36.9 33.4 2.90 2.79 Das. 110.69 103.02 83.5, 
aundries,icleanersran Gipressers-. snes: 35-2 36.5 Sail 1.81 iNest 1.69 63.55 64.60 59.2 
Hotels, restaurants and taverns.................... 30.7 Sip] Mae 1.85 1.83 ler 56.91 56.77 53.4 


Latest figures subject to revision. 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (DBS Cat. No. 72-003). 
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‘able C-6—Hours and Earnings, Hourly Rated Wage Earners in Manufacturing 


Index Numbers of 
Average Weekly 
Wages 

(1961 = 100) 





Average Average Average 
Weekly Hourly Weekly Current 1961 
7ear and Month Hours Earnings Wages Dollars Dollars 


\verage $ $ 
TSE acetate ceo ee Ee ELE ee eres, at ee. A ERR te 41.0 MND? 86.94 116.8 108.8 
1D GO merece ces Pere he rr he oc ea esata nee nes = 40.8 DDS 91.65 123m TOSS 
NS ate Re erase ccs sce vanl Binns oS TS orn aurea suse 40.3 2.40 96.84 130.1 1128 
| OYE RSE, 3 each at ee Ree NO eR ARE OE 40.3 2.58 104.00 139.7 116.2 
l 1S) GS) eae ra con eae eres eat cee Oe ser cs ee te Pies eee Sat t 40.0 2.79 il 2 150.1 119.6 
vast Pay Period in 
969— December Laurance te Be oe et et RRC e ee ae nto Bie 2.92 108.68 146.0 113.9 
Use RECAPS ak 02 cee oh ne ee rc ea pe ee ef 39.8 2.92 116.30 156.2 121.4 
J EX OY CLE Gh ore sieye eRe A eR eee ET ome Pinal ee ta 40.0 2.93 117.36 157.6 222,33 
INI EEO. Son asl ede Re eC React OME AE AA PORE a ea rt 39.5 2.96 117.14 ISS il.8 
l Joy Gl UE peae atih Apt Seem meee eer mrE ret ae eee tree aR ait ae 39.8 2.99 118.84 159.6 123s, \ 
| INV ay seme eee re cee a A ne Serene A Pere GaN Sen oe 40.0 2.99 119.69 160.8 123.8 ; 
: a)iUNTN Ceeeneneee ates aia tens, Sea tn, UL pam nee CMe 40.1 3.01 120.65 162.1 124.2 
| LRU dee nba nt Shc, AMER RRA Nee DER reo Ean ee Re SO Re 39.3 3.00 118.06 158.6 ILS 
EU CUS Ce een ay eae 2) iin a wee ire 39.9 3.02 120357 161.9 124.4 
| SEDUCIND SIE. c ee cere cee eee eet Se etree Ee ne 40.1 3.02 12TEG 162.7 124.9 
| OCOD Cee Sane ere re ehh tae eee UL eat cree © 40.1 3.06 122.67 164.8 126.4 
| INOV CIID Lenmar meee eer cm en ee ener Snr te ae eee 39.9 3.09 123.30 165.6 LARS 
ID SCOMMD CIA a ante ten aes toc encue ne aceon ate te Perera ne teas 38.0 3.17 120.63 162.0 124.3 
ae IS ELT ATE IT TART DES 
| 


* Revised. t Preliminary. 

Note: The index of average weekly wages in 1961 dollars is computed by dividing the index of average weekly wages in current dollars by the 
Consumer Price Index. For a more complete statement of uses and limitations of the adjusted figures see Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (DBS Cat. No. 72-003). 


| 
| 





Table C-7—Hours and Earnings in Manufacturing, Hourly Rated Wage Earners, by Province 








Average Weekly Hours Average Hourly Earnings* 

Dec. Nov. Dec. Dec. Nov. Dec. 

1970 1970 1969 1970 1970 1969 
SN A SE SST HE ES 

$ $ $ 

Bow lOUundlands. eset eee 39.6 38.9 37.9 3.07 2.76 2.67 
NUTS C0) a ee Ae fh a oe i 39.4 37.6 2.58 Deal DB 
BBCAVEISTUITIS WICK 7 eet ec ccocec sce onececueeeanhesevs 40.2 39.9 Blas Deal 2.0) 2.58 
CET OYE tere ee eee ee BAO 40.7 Biel 2.82 QS Do 
RECALL CEN ero te Au nat Oral 38.1 40.0 Bie: 3233 Sh 45) 3.05 
LATICO DAME eee ee eee ene Se 36.6 38.8 36.6 2.84 2.81 2.58 
MASICALCIE Wall eece tree oe etree eee 39.1 39.1 38.9 3.30 3.26 Beli 
“= NILDYSTT Tie ee 38.2 39.1 37.9 3.32 3.28 3.04 
Eiicistn Gouin Dias cece 36.5 Bil 2? 36.3 3.92 3.86 3.61 


*Includes shift differential, premium pay for overtime, pay for paid holidays, pay for paid sick leave, if paid through payroll but not if paid under 
insurance plan, incentive bonus but not annual bonus. tm 
Note: Information on hours and.earnings by cities obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. Latest figures subject to revision. 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (DBS Cat. No. 72-003). 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


Unemployment insurance statistics emanate from the operations of the Unemployment Insurance Act, and relate to persons in contac’ 
with the Unemployment Insurance Commission, either as contributors or claimants. The data are compiled in the Unemploymen 
Insurance and Manpower Section, DBS, from information supplied by the UIC. The source for Tables E-1 to E-4 is The Statistica 
Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act (DBS Cat. No. 73-001). For further information regarding the nature o 
the data see Technical Notes, page 512. 





Table E-1—Estimates of the Insured Population Table E-4—Benefit Payments, by Province, 
Under the Unemployment Insurance Act February 1971 
Amount 0} 
Weeks Benefi 
End of Total Employed Claimants Province Paid Paid’) 


. 





1971—January........ 5,804,000 4,959,900 844,100 INewiotund lan Giessen 123,840 4,425,96) 
Princeredwardsislandaes ss see 23,897 778,942 
Decembet.... 5,717,000 5,045,200 671,800 Nova Scottavace cures 135,492 4,732,294 
November... 5,626,000 5,145,500 480,500 ING Was ULES wi1C kee eee 123,486 4,227,821 
October 5,584,000 5,185,300 398,700 QUEDCCR Reenter 774,382 28,181,711] 
September... 5,609,000 5,217,900 391,100 ONAL O Laie eres cesses rryensen fenseiecs 896,993 33,025,808 
August.......... 5,667,000 5,258,300 408,700 Manito Daeensusc eet eee 130,975 4,697,93& 
Dulysee ee : 5,617,000 5,177,600 439,400 Saskatene wats. see eee ee 85,508 2,980,64& 
une ee 5,672,000 5,230,100 441,900 Alberta eee Le See ee 150,506 5,595,570 
NVI yee 5,607,000 5,101,600 505,400 British Columbiawe eee 322,427 12,281,428 
ADU ees 5,719,000 5,028,300 690,700 
Matches 5,718,000 5,012,900 705,100 Total, Canada, February 1971........ 2,767,506 100,928,124 
February...... 5,707,000 5,012,600 694,400 Total, Canada, January 1971.......... 2,362,851 85,712,901 
Total, Canada, February 1970........ 2,196,433 77,632,466 

1970—January........ 5,676,000 5,016,500 659,500 


* Supplementary Unemployment Insurance Benefits not included. 
Table E-3—Number of Initial and Renewal Claims Filed in Local Offices in each Province 


February 1971 February 1970 








Province Total* Initial Renewal Total Initial Renewal 


Canddar ie et ee 205,624 164,058 41,566 200,824 155,292 45,532 
Newton Land Seer sere meena eee 5,441 4,810 631 4,694 4,110 584 
Princebdward sland es. 1,179 1022 157 1ROST 917 140 
INO VAS COU arrestee ce sass 8,072 6,836 1,236 6,996 5,931 1,065 
INGWweBrUnS WiC kee see ee 7,678 6,501 Ly 6,698 5,797 901 
QUCbECER Ree fo een ee 61,283 47,959 13,324 57,914 43,867 14,047 
Ontaniow ae tee Sei eee 72,360 56,642 15,718 82,031 60,514 21,519 
Mianitito bale sere sens reacts eee oe 9,112 7,856 1,256 6,077 5,197 880 
DPaSkatche wanes eset ees 5,534 4,742 792 5,391 4,665 726 
PASI DO Lt ale cerrer a aa cee, seers he Ee 12,190 9,850 2,340 9,105 7,565 1,540 
Bitiisiie@ OlUTM Olas enon eee DD HIS 17,840 4,935 20,861 16,729 4,132 


*In addition, revised claims received numbered 72,291. 
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Table E-2—Claimants Currently Reporting to Local Offices by Number of Weeks on Claim, 
Province and Sex, at February 26, 1971 


Number of weeks on claim 





(based on 10 per cent sample) Total 

claimants 

Total Feb. 27, 

Province and sex Claimants 1-4 5-13 14-26 27 or more* 1970 



























































| TET Eo 887,672 245,385 403,842 157,066 81,379 694,416 
Males atte csnis, 627,113 178,866 307,802 98,059 42,386 500,789 
1G) ba CW ee Or 260,559 66,519 96,040 59,007 38,993 193,627 
| 
NEWFOUNDLAND.............. 36,311 6,738 22,621 4,947 2,005 33,839 
| 1 (nets I 2 Ca a 31,767 5,696 20,673 3,953 1,445 30,153 
| eniale ne vets o hs ehek 4,544 1,042 1,948 994 560 3,686 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 7,061 1,351 4,865 628 chy 6,456 
| Male AACR Pay oo 28 8 5,303 964 3,827 396 116 4,853 
| BCI Alen need ity, Ft 1,758 387 1,038 232 101 1,603 
Mm VA SCOTIA boii ccccce kk 43,509 9,550 24,035 6,299 3,625 35,434 
Males ee etic. 34,668 7,432 20,612 4,319 2,305 28,348 
| emale: seer neck 8,841 2,118 3,423 1,980 1,320 7,086 
NEW BRUNSWICK................. 38,760 7.880 OA Ni2 6,908 2,853 34,014 
in CY Ce 2 29,111 6,150 16,920 4,313 1,728 25,489 
Peiale oe tects och ee. 9,649 i737 4,192 2,595 1125 8,525 
MERE Coo us 253,342 68,590 109,719 47,204 27,829 213,123 
Nala eee Mes Ae 181,377 51,303 84,436 30,562 15,076 158,084 
etal este 71,965 17,287 25,283 16,642 12,753 55,041 
BRE RIO) ee enh irk 281,833 86,582 122,455 48,118 24,678 214,884 
IM le mem eiepacrers orci 82 179,559 59,867 82,412 26,242 11,038 138,357 
[SSE Sere oper een ane 102,274 26,715 40,043 21,876 13,640 76,527 
BR OBA as cok ct 35,905 10,469 15,831 6,800 2,805 28,819 
Billet ie oer 8 26,061 7,577 12,571 4,560 ees 22,510 
Pemalees Wee csc: 9,844 2,892 3,260 2,240 1,452 6,309 
SASKATCHEWAN........cccc0 26,702 6,260 13,544 5,076 1,822 24,192 
Bee ee ae ee 20,378 4,625 11,263 3,607 883 18,893 
(EIST CE fs trey ce eet ort in 6,324 1,635 2,281 1,469 939 35299 
BRODIT A 3 hi cinch 2 Boe cst: 51,288 15,597 21,578 10,463 3,650 29,595 
Bi ale tenties cues rat chase secon 37,828 11,669 17,405 7,021 15733 21725 
CIN ANORE Ss jc Rk x cote 13,460 3,928 4,173 3,442 LOL? 7,870 
BRITISH COLUMBIA............ 112,961 32,361 48,082 20,623 11,895 74,059 
Dlale Mee ate hg te 81,061 23533 37,683 13,086 6,709 52,378 
Remalew 2.2 Sey 31,900 8,778 10,399 13537 5,186 21,681 


*The bulk of the cases in this group were on claim from 27-39 weeks. 
Note: Values less than 50 subject to relatively large sampling variability. 
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F—Prices 


Table F-1—Total and Main Components of the Consumer Price Index 


Health Recrea- 
and tion Tobacco 
Trans- Personal and and 
Total Food Housing Clothing portation Care Reading Alcohol 





(1961 = 100) 
1966—Yeatccccccccscccccseeseeen 111.4 116.6 108.7 112.0 107.3 116.5 108.6 107.6 
1967229 cars, 2. eee 115.4 118.1 113.4 117.6 111.8 122.5 114.1 110.4 
1968“ Veat ae, ee. 4. 120.1 122.0 118.6 121.1 114.6 127.4 119.7 120.4 
1960=-Y carne ee les 125.5 12741 124.7 124.5 120.0 133.6 126.8 125.0 
(OTOL Y Cat cocci 129.7 130.0 130.9 126.8 124.8 139.5 1312 1265 
1970—March......e-ccsseeeeeoe 128.9 130.5 129.2 126.0 124.0 137 129.5 126.5 
rile ek, 129.7 131.5 129.8 126.8 124.6 139.3 129.6 126.5 
May ees 129.6 130.3 130.4 126.8 124.8 139.8 130.1 126.5 
une eee e/a 129.9 130.9 130.7 126.9 125.1 139.8 130.3 126.5 
iulye 130.5 131.6 131.5 126.9 125.2 139.8 132.4 126.5 
I eee 130.5 131.9 131.5 126.2 125.3 140.2 132.5 126.4 
September............... 130.2 130.0 131.8 127.0 125.3 140.1 133.0 126.4 
October... 130.3 128.5 132.8 128.2 12502 141.2 133.1 126.4 
November.............. 130.3 127.5 133.3 128.4 125.8 140.8 237 126.4 
December.............. 129.8 125.6 133.4 127.9 126.1 140.7 133.6 126.4 
1971—January............ 130.3 126.5 134.1 127.0 126.4 140.7 134.2 127.0 
February... 130.9 127.5 134.5 125.9 128.3 140.7 134.8 127.6 
Marchese. Teka 128.2 134.8 126.8 128.8 141.0 135.0 127.6 
(1949 = 100) 


Wanchai eee 169.6* 


* For an interim period the all-items index only will be published on both the 1961 and the 1949 base. 
Note: 1957 weighted. Calculated by the Prices Division, DBS. 


Table F-2—Consumer Price Indexes for Regional Cities of Canada—March, 1971 





Re- 
Health crea- Tobacco 
All-Items Trans- and tion and 
porta- Personal and Alco- 
Mar. 71 Feb. 71 Mar. 70 Food Housing Clothing tion Care Reading hol 


(1961 = 100) 
DE, VOLUMES pe ING 28 eeeeccescnrcoteneceects 121.8 121.6 122.0 1173: 117.4 3 1E2 120.0 136.1 116.0 144.5 
FL alifax cn re ce eae 124.4 123.8 123.8 125.8 119.7 123e1 ED 143.4 133%5 129.1 
SSiMteO DM cscs ce et er, 2325) 123.0 723), 125.0 116.0 129.4 125.0 135%) 131.8 127.6 
inp Coral ti 1 BOSS e Sees eee re i125 \53! 124.7 124.2 126.0 118.0 125.0 128.1 133.0 141.5 128.7 
Oia ware kien hee eco tals: 129.0 128.3 127.0 130.0 222) 128.0 131.1 143.4 138.0 1328 
EP OMOMEO mera rect tie ete seer tcaees WAT Sa PAS? WET 126.4 Pe I 128.3 134.5 140.6 129.8 130.9 
VY TEMA Paice a eaten Stee Te 126.8 126.2 127.0 116.9 134.6 13287, 147.3 136.6 129.4 
Saskatoon-Regina.......0..........:000 122.0 122.0 eal 1559 114.3 12920 120.7 128.1 130.3 1232 
Edmonton-Calgary.................:06. 127-3 Wes 124.0 PSM 119.6 128.4 13553} 146.1 136.8 125% 
Vancouversss tro) eee es W257) 12525 PIES 130.6 119.0 128.7 127.6 137.0 126.2 118.9 


Note: Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare actual levels of prices as 
between cities. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada is compiled by the Economics and Research Branch of the Canada Department of 
‘Labour on the basis of reports from the Canada Manpower Division, Department of Manpower and Immigration. The first three tables in 
this section cover strikes and lockouts that amount to ten or more man-days. The number of workers involved includes all workers reported 
on strike or locked out, whether or not they all belonged to the union directly involved in the disputes leading to the work stoppages. 
Workers indirectly affected, such as those laid off as a result of a work stoppage, are not included. 


Table G-1—Strikes and Lockouts, 1966-1971 


‘Month or Year 


| UTC Pee eee ess hee Fad RTE ee ee 


INIOVE IDC Taree teeter ee ecard atin eee ; 
DCCC DEISre eter ee ee one are eee a a 


, IRC WRUAT Yee ie a Soe 


Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 





Strikes and 


Lockouts 

Beginning 

During Strikes 

Month and Workers 
or Year Lockouts Involved 


582 617 411,459 
498 S22 252,018 
59 582 DIB SOL 
566 595) 306,799 
501 540 261,187 
65 114 36,282 
59 116 75,014 
42 116 62,134 
62 182 80,851 
46 118 70,738 
39 88 45,539 
34 84 60,862 
33 75 38,948 
8 48 34,359 
24 46 30,170 
40 69 26,984 
33 Ws 45,381 
42 82 22,430 


Duration in Man-Days 





Per Cent of 
Estimated 
Working 


Man-Days Time 


Sli 8270 0.34 
3,974,760 0.25 
5,082,730 0.32 
7,751,880 0.46 
6,539,560 0.39 , 
431,180 0.30 
957,930 0.71 
788,910 OrS2 
842,950 0.55 
620,060 0.42 
619,430 0.44 
758,820 0.53 
705,620 0.49 
427,150 0.29 
213,060 0.16 
180,920 0.14 
228,120 0.15 
154,280 0.11 


RN RNR IES TS SD SN I TPT ST RA LA ESE TTR 


tRevised. *Preliminary. 


Table G-2—Strikes and Lockouts, by Industry, 


April 1971, (Preliminary) 


Table G-3—Strikes and Lockouts, by Jurisdiction, 


April 1971, (Preliminary) 


In Effect During Month 





Number 
Begin- Strikes 
ning and 
During Lock- Workers Man- 
Industry Month outs Involved Days Jurisdiction 


LP CORRES Ta cost seer oye mesgueeaececoneradee — 1 DA) 
“SURES nc pee RS Rae eh Aree, 4 2) 1,625 
MANUF ACHUIN Pee eee eee 28 50 11,663 
ABOTISTMUGUOMs setae eens acace sees 3 3 345 
Transportation and utilities.. 1 1 42 
TN RVG Gi edo ae ee 2 11 614 
BG ATICG eee eee es Mee nak naes — — — 
VAC <a e - eeme nate ate 7, 23H 2» y 5,161 
Public administration.............. 2) 4 POS 

ALL INDUSTRIES.............--- 42 82 22,430 
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4,560 Newfoundland ®.sne- ees 
19,280 Prince Edward Island.............. 
74,780 INON AS COU a seen ere eee 

4,950 ING we GUIS WiC Kemer ce eee c 

790 QOUCDE Cre rte er eee 
8,940 ONCATIO seat ete ei ee eee 
ae IWATA TWO) OF), aa snncisoscccmoorseoneecoonronce 
22,560 Saskiatchewatlencnsee eee 
18,420 NID ett a eee ee eee 
BritisheColumbidesces2 oe 

Hederaliaeecn tte ee 

154,280 ALL JURISDICTIONS...........- 


In Effect During Month 





FSi en BER SNE STA ch FeCl De Se OU as 


Number 
Begin- Strikes 
ning and 
During Lock- Workers Man- 
Month outs Involved Days 
5 6 1,070 13,680 
2 3 873 10,520 { 
2 4 1,363 2,380 
10 17 3,716 32,880 
19 33 9,998 55,600 
1 1 47 890 
2, 4 4,375 17,740 
1 13 438 9,040 
— 1 550 11,550 
42 82 22,430 154,280 
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Table G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, April 1971, (Preliminary) 


Industry 
Employer 


Location 


Union 


Workers 
Involved April 


Duration in 
Man-Days 





Accu- 


mulated 


Starting 
Date 


Termination 
Date 


Major Issues 


Result 











Forestry 
Northwestern Pulp and Woodworkers 217 4,560 13,460 Bebwo Wages— 
Power Ltd., Loc. 1-207 = 
Hinton, Alta. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Mines 
METAL 
*Hudson Bay Mining and Various trade 550 eo) 37,840 Wein, 27) Vacations, holidays, welfare plan 
Smelting Company, unions — — 
Flin Flon, Man. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Iron Ore Co. of Steelworkers 600 2,100 2,100 Apr. 1 Alleged unjust lay-off of one 
Canada Ltd., Loc. 5567 Apr. 4 employee—Return of workers, 
Schefferville, Qué. (AFL-CIO/CLC) when employee rehired. 
British Newfoundland Steelworkers 135 2,030 2,030 AID ill Wages, other matters— 
Exploration, Loc. 6960 = 
Springdale, Nfld. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
NON-METAL 
Aluminum Co. of Metallurgists, 300 3,000 3,000 Apr. 18 Wages— 
Canada, Miners and — 
St. Lawrence, Nfld. Chemical Workers 
Federation 
(CNTU) 
Manufacturing 
FOOD AND BEVERAGES 
McGavin Toastmaster, Bakery Workers 1s) 2,630 D510 Mar. 1 Job security— 
Vancouver, B.C. Loc. 468 (CLC) — 
Bonavista Cold Food Workers 180 90 90 Apr. 19 Dispute over dismissal of on- 
Storage, (AFL-CIO/CLC) Apr. 20 worker—Return of workers on 
Bonavista, Nfld. instruction of union. 
RUBBER 
Mansfield- Denman Rubber Workers 430 860 860 Apr. 29 Alleged dispute over an engineer- 
General Ltd., Loc. 536 —— ing time study— 
Barrie, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
LEATHER 
Chartered Traders Ltd., Clothing Workers’ 126 2,650 6,180 Re ba Wages, retroactive pay. fringe 
Québec, Qué. Federation _- benefits— 
(CNTU) 
Daoust-Lalonde Inc., Clothing Workers’ 230 1,730 1,730 Apr. 21 Wages, hours, fringe benefits — 
Montreal, Qué. Federation _ 
(CNTU) 
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Table G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, April 1971, (Preliminary) (Cont.) 


| 





ndustry Duration in Starting 
Man-Days Date 
imployer ——— Major Issues 
Workers Accu- Termination 
~ocation Union Involved April mulated Date Result 


Ee EE SSD LS a GP PER ES ISS TPIT DEER EESTI A IRENE RIES EL ITLL SE EI GSN EAE LE SI 


SURNITURE AND FIXTURES 





Ideal Upholstering Upholsterers 270 2,700 2,700 Apr. 19 Wages, vacations, fringe benefits 
Cos tds Loc. 402 — — 
Montreal Est, Qué. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
2APER 
Canadian International Pulp and Paper 1,100 — 3,300 Mar. 28 Job security—Return of workers. 
Paper, Mill Workers Apr. 1 
Gatineau, Qué. oem 42 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
New Brunswick Pulp and Paper 900 900 2,700 Mar. 29 Job security—Return of workers. 
International Mill Workers Apr. 1 
Paper Co., Loc. 146 
Dalhousie, N.B. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Consolidated Pulp and Paper 306 5,810 5,810 Apr. 3 Wages, length of contract— 
Bathurst, Mill Workers —- 
New Richmond, Qué. Loc. 574 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
St. Anne Nackawic, Pulp and Paper 400 1,200 1,200 ANoe, J Protesting working conditions— 
Nackawic, N.B. Mill Workers Apr. 10 Return of workers. 
oce2i9 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
-RIMARY METALS 
Aluminum Co. of Steelworkers 100 2,100 13,300 Octs 23 Failure to negotiate a new agree- 
Canada Ltd., (AFL-CIO/CLC) -— ment— 
Richmond, B.C. 
Bundy of Canada Ltd., Auto Workers 130 590 590 Apr. 14 Wages—$1.05 wage and benefit 
Bramalea, Ont. Loc. 1285 Apr. 20 package spread over 3 years. 
(GEC) 
METAL FABRICATING 
Hawker Siddeley Steelworkers 500 1,500 39,500 Deew 14 Wages, working conditions — 
Canadian Bridge Div. Loc. 2471 Apr. 6 
Windsor, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Trane Co. of Canada, (W12, IL@e, S52 230 4,830 14,720 Feb. 1 Not reported— 
Toronto, Ont. (Ind.) — 
Dynamic Industries Auto Workers 148 1,480 1,480 Apr. 19 Wages— 
Inc., Loc. 1044 —= 
Québec, Qué. (EEG) 
Chubb, Mosler & Chemical Workers 160 640 640 Apr. 23 Wages—80¢ per hr. increase over 
Taylor Ltd., Loc. 678 Apr. 29 two years. ; 
Brampton, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
MACHINERY 
Brown-Boggs Use ioc 520 100 1,400 1,400 Apr. 13 Wages, other matters— | 
Foundry and (Ind.) a 
Machine Co. Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ont. 
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Table G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, April 1971, (Preliminary) (Cont.) 


Industry 
Employer 


Location 


TRANSPORTATION 
EQUIPMENT 


Gabriel of Canada 
Limited, 

Toronto and 
Mississauga, Ont. 


The Prestolite 
Company, 

Point Edward, 
Toronto and Maple, 
Ont. 


Canadian Trailmobile 
Limited, 
Brantford, Ont. 


National Auto 
Radiator Co., 
Windsor, Ont. 


Ontario Steel Products 
GConbtd. 

Chatham, Oshawa 
and Milton, Ont. 


Hawker Siddeley 
Canada Ltd., 

Canadian Car Division, 

Thunder Bay, Ont. 


National Auto 
Radiator Co., 
Windsor, Ont. 


ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS 


Northern Electric 
Comets 
London, Ont. 


Phillips Cables 
Limited, 
Brockville, Ont. 


Phillips Cables 
(Western) Ltd., 
Coleman, Alta. 


Prestolite Company 
Division of Eltra 
of Canada Ltd., 

Guelph, Ont. 


Union 


Machinists 
Loc. 1295 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Auto Workers 
Locs. 456, 

421 and 252 
(CLC) 


Auto Workers 
Loc. 397 (CLC) 


Auto Workers 
Loc. 195 (CLC) 


Auto Workers 
various locals 
(CLC) 


Office Employees 
IL(oe,, ti 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Auto Workers 
Loc. 195 (CLC) 


Auto Workers 
Loc. 27 (CLC) 


LU.E. 
Loc. 510 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Canadian 
Electrical 
Workers Loc. 2, 
(Ind.) 


LUCE. 
Loc. 508 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Duration in 
Man-Days 





Workers 


Involved April 


630 1,260 
714 5,000 
315 5,990 
210 110 
1,400 1,680 
720 2,880 
210 110 
913 5,480 
515 5,670 
119 360 
284 1,140 


Accu- 


mulated 


15,750 


17,850 


5,990 


110 


1,680 


2,880 


110 


23,740 


5,670 


360 


1,140 





498 


Starting 


Date 


Termination 
Date 


Apr. 
Apr. 


eS) 
p25 


2 
28 


——— 


Major Issues 


Result 


Wages, other benefits—Return o) 
workers, settlement terms no) 
reported. | 





Wages, fringe benefits—25¢ an hr 
increase on return to work, 8 
Sep. 1, 1971, 11¢ Mar. 1972, 12: 
Mar. 1973 for most workers; fo 
55 other employees, further nego 


tiations. | 
} 


Wages, other benefits— 


Delay in new contract negotia 
tions—Return of workers. | 


| 


Wages, hours—25¢ an hour in 
crease retroactive to Mar. 16 
1971, 15¢ Mar. 16, 1972, 5¢ Sep 
16, 1972, 10¢ Mar. 16, 1973, 5 
Sep. 16, 1973; other improvec 
benefits. | 


Job security— 


Wages, other benefits— 


Failure to reach agreement—Re 
turn of workers, settlement term 
not reported. 


Wages, pension, vacations— 


Wages, fringe benefits—50¢ an hr 
increase retroactive to Feb. 18 
1971, 30¢ Feb. 18, 1972; $260 re 
troactive pay, 10 statutory holi 
days, other benefits. 


Disagreement over severance pa: 
—Return of workers pendin 
negotiations. 
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able G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, April 1971, (Preliminary) (Cont.) 





Union 


Workers 
Involved April 


Duration in 


Man-Days 





Accu- 
mulated 


Starting 
Date 


Date 


Major Issues 
Termination 
Result 




















{ISCELLANEOUS 
Bee LURING 
Compo Records Leather and 321 320 320 Apr. 12 Intra-union dispute—Return of 
| (Ont.) Ltd., Plastic Workers Apr. 13 workers pending certification vote 
Cornwall, Ont. Loc. 9 by the Ontario Dept. of Labour. 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
‘onstruction 
' Newfoundland and Labourers and 250 4,750 4,750 Apr. 5 Not reported— 
Labrador Construction Bricklayers = 
Association, (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
St. John’s, Nfld. 
- 
‘rade 
| Dominion Stores Ltd., Retail, Wholesale 200 3,800 3,800 Apr. 5 Wages— 
St. John’s, Nfld. Employees — 
| Loc. 597 
| (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dominion Stores Ltd., Retail Clerks 230 2,070 2,070 Apr. 20 Wages, fringe benefits— 
Montreal area, Qué. Loc. 500 — 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
service 
IDUCATION 
Lambton County Public Employees 250 3,500 9,000 Mar. 1 Wages, contracting-out—General 
Board of Education, Locs. 1019 & 986 Apr. 22 wage increase from 38¢ to 68¢ 
Sarnia, Ont. (CLC) over a 22-month contract; other 
benefits. 
University of Québec, Public Employees 400 2,000 2,800 Mar. 30 Pension fund, holidays, work 
Montreal, Qué. (CLC) Apr. 8 schedules, other matters—9% 
wage increase for technicians, 
5.5% for office workers, 5.4% for 
cafeteria staff; other improved 
benefits. 
Niagara South Board Public Employees 437 3,500 3,500 Apr. 21 Wages— 
of Education, ocr 468 (EEE) = 
Niagara Peninsula, 
Ont. 
Calgary Public School Alberta Teachers’ 4,000 12,000 12,000 Noe, Zl Working conditions—Return of 
Board, Association Apr. 26 teachers when agreement reached. 


Calgary, Alta. 


Loc. 38 (Ind.) 
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Table G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, April 1971, (Preliminary) 


Industry 
Employer 


Location 


Public Administration 


PROVINCIAL 
ADMINISTRATION 


Agences Service 
Social, 
Province-wide, Qué. 


LOCAL ADMINISTRATION 


Corporation of the 
City of Halifax, 
Halifax, N.S. 


The Corporation of 
the City of London, 
London, Ont. 


Duration in 
Man-Days 





Workers 


Union Involved April 


Service 1,000 7,000 32,000 


Employees’ 
Federation 
(CNTU) 


Public Employees 763 8,940 12,170 


Locs. 108 & 449 
(CLC) 

Public Employees 918 920 920 
various locals 


(CLC) 


Accu- 
mulated 


Feb. 


Apr. 


Mar. 
Apr. 


Starting 
Date 
Major Issues 
Termination 
Date Result 


2 
14 


18 
19 





Wages, security of employment- 
Wage increases. 


Wages—Return of workers penc 
ing Provincial Industrial Inquiry 


Wages—Return of workers settle 
ment terms not reported. 


*Federal jurisdiction. 
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i—Employment Injuries 


‘able H-1—Employment Injuries} Reported by Workmen’s Compensation Boards, 1961-1970 








Temporary Permanent Ratiot of 
Disability Disability Fatality Total Grand 
Total 
“ear No. Yes No. Wi No. Wis No. WA Fatalities 
een STALE DAT TN YR PE TR ED EET SS PIS 
SS al ee er arte fn oc. ease decade 169,980 95.4 7,347 4.1 856 0.5 178,183 100.0 78.8 
ELE asc Se ee RU ane Re EEE 183,754 95.5 7,849 4.1 834 0.4 192,437 100.0 UBS 
DOS a ee Eis (eh dee Peer ere 196,500 95.3 8,928 4.3 893 0.4 206,321 100.0 72.4 
ti a RA eM IR ae ns ee A ree gisy 228,045 95.7 9,158 3.8 1,053 0.5 238,256 100.0 79.8 
LSS eee So Suse Bs owinatae Bares 253,623 95.9 9,814 ST) 1,118 0.4 264,555 100.0 84.3 
TOS oscil 0 Hae semen Recent 257,020 95.3 11,391 4.2 1,198 0.5 269,609 100.0 96.5 
LIST scssinceoh cee Rae EERO MERE ee et en ee 257,840 95.5 11,190 4) 1,058 0.4 270,088 100.0 91.5 
PAS Wee ee i ae ENA. S aacicue Saneas 246,666 94.3 13,846 5.3 928 0.4 261,440 100.0 91.2 
TE) RR SER tae tate te dec Ried veins 284,053 94.6 15,094 Spil 974 0.3 300,121 100.0 86.8 
Sil) Lene eet ost ae. 293,982 94.5 16,147 51 956 0.3 311,085 100.0 WS: 05% 
Rverage 1961-1970) on. cccccee 237,157 95.2 11,076 4.4 977 0.4 249,210 100.0 85.0 
SR ET RASA TSE SE I MPS TAO ST EG BST YE SE IES SL 
* Preliminary. + Distribution partly estimated. 


t Ratio of total fatalities reported by the Workmen’s Compensation Boards to grand total fatalities compiled by the Canada Department of 
Labour. See Table H-4. 
‘* Late returns from provinces cause this high figure. 


fable H-2—Employment Injuriest, Workmen’s Compensation Settlement Rates per 10,000 Workers 
Employed, 1961-1970 





Temporary Permanent Total of Workers 
Disability Disability Fatality Total Employedt 
Year No. Rate™ No. Rate No. Rate’? No. Rate? (in thousands) 





RG MS hte ee eine AG A aN. 169,980 280.7 7,347 12.1 856 1.4 178,183 294.2 6,055 

MOR oer ree te LOR ath tole Li 183,754 295.2 7,849 12.6 834 1.3 192,437 309.1 6,225 

(STS) eck A RRR Ren en ae oe CMRI 196,500 308.2 8,928 14.0 893 1.4 206,321 323.6 6,375 
IL, RU Se AA ae en a 228,045 345.1 9,158 13.9 1,053 1.6 238,256 360.5 6,609 

| 21015) nade gee one RNE ean aE EE ore NS 232023 369.6 9,814 14.3 1,118 1.6 264,555 385.5 6,862 

| OO: sch ne ge RES EERE eee a ee 257,020 359.4 11,391 15.9 1,198 il,7/ 269,609 377.0 ole? 

| ELT) cae pp RE a ARE ART PO re ea Rr 257,840 349.4 11,190 NS),72 1,058 1.4 270,088 366.0 7,379 

| CX OG. se dora Coane Seen RAE aE on Re 246,666 B2153 13,846 18.4 928 172 261,440 346.9 USS 

I) ee RIF. Pe Paths ras aet elastase 284,053 365.1 15,094 19.4 974 3 300,121 385.6 7,780 

[977A Sle a es OE Ge 293,982 Bisel 16,147 20.5 956 ie. 311,085 394.8 7,879 

Beecrave 1961-1970... .occcccccceccn 237.097 339.5 11,076 15.9 977 1.4 249,210 356.8 6,985 
Te Ce gee ta Tat CT eet eC aa ea 
* Preliminary. + Distribution partly estimated. 


t DBS estimates, Special Surveys Division, special tables, 12-month averages. 
DRate= number of cases per 10,000 workers employed. 


Table H-3—Employment Injuries, Fatal and Non-fatal, Reported by Workmen's Compensation 
Boards, by Province, 1969 and 1970 (See page 506). 
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Table H-4—Employment Fatalities by Industry, 1961-1970 


} 


| 
Agriculture Forestry Fishing’ Mining Manufacturing Constructiq 








Year No. We No. Ye No. Sis No. wis No. Ye No. 








LOG [per era eet Ae ce eee eee 68 6.3 99 9.1 40 S0/ 135 12.4 178 16.4 238 21 
Ute Lo Aan? sia See Re eee ek PS nee 62 SS) 127 2 12 1.0 151 1393) 216 19.0 204 18 
1963.62 eer ree 49 4.0 122 9.9 34 2.8 163 1B F2) 222) 18.0 234 19 
| La brooke ene eer ee ee 1 5.4 18) IAL 7/ 37 Dees 161 W292 239 ES 252 19 
LOGS ete erm Mere eee 50 3.8 108 8.1 40 3.0 176 1353 225 17.0 Pay 20 
TOG Ore ee en ee ee 25) 4.4 110 8.8 37 3.0 146 IL 7/ 220 Ase 293 23 
LOG eee ee rr Sees: 30 2.6 106 9.2 33 2.9 183 15.8 187 16.1 223 19. 
HOGS Feet ee ck Ae tee nore Dil 2.6 102 10.0 19 1.9 134 ie il 176 Wf! DAT, 21) 
LO OO Rees eerie ear ete neers 30 Del 88 iis 18 1.6 162 14.4 207 18.5 235 20 
19) OS See ee ne 13 iL 80 9.5 21 2S) 120 14.2 150 PART 168 19 
Average 1961-1970.........000.00.... 46 4.0 110 9.6 29 DS 153 13}.3) 202 1/26 234 20 
| 
ERLE: LS LP LE TE A SS SR TS ST NS 
* Preliminary.  Tncludes trapping and hunting. (2) Includes quarrying and oil wells. (3) Includes storage, communication, electr: 
power, gas and water utilities. (4) Includes insurance and real estate. “) Includes community, business and personal service. 


(6) Includes defence. 
Table H-5—Employment Fatality Rates by Industry{, 1961-1970 


Agriculture Forestry Fishing Mining Manufacturing Constructio 








Year RY B®) R E R E R E R E R 





NTS lie See eaters nteeseeomesctoqet scent nee 1.0 681 DIES 86 22.2 18 16.9 80 2a 42 6.3 37 
1D G2 ere ee er ce eh 0.9 660 1g? 74 Dee 23 18.6 81 1.4 1,502 ay 39 
LO GSA ee rernseat asec naar met cco 0.8 649 153 80 13.6 25 22.6 12 1.4 1552 5.8 40 
TOGA nee re eee Fae co Ae tel 630 18.9 82 14.2 26 18.5 87 1.4 1,650 6.1 41 
LOGS Ree etn ere ees aa 0.8 594 14.0 Hi 17.4 23 13.1 134 1.4 1,636 6.0 46 
DOG Oee rer eee asst oer irae 1.0 544 14.5 76 14.2 26 12.1 121 3 1,744 5.9 49 
DOG Rarer tenet oe, ee ened. 0.5 559 1235 79 N3)72 25 16.1 114 11 56 4.3 47 
LOO S eee ee te sencrte te ee: 0.5 546 12.8 80 7.9 24 {1.5 117 1.0 1,754 4.6 47 
NIELS oe errr bere ee sere ee ee 0.6 535 11.0 80 8.6 21 14.0 116 Heil 1,819 4.9 48 
LO OSE tn patter tone 0.3 511 itilsil Wz 10.5 20 9.6 125 0.8 1,790 3.6 47 
Average 1961-1970..........:...... 0.8 591 13.9 79 12.6 23 14.6 105 2 1,666 5h8) 44 


* Preliminary. 

© R = Fatality rate (number of fatalities per 10,000 workers employed). 

®) E = Workers employed, in thousands. DBS estimates, Special Surveys Division, special tables, 12-month averages (figures may not add to tk 
totals shown because of rounding). 

+ See footnotes 1-6, Table H-4. 

‘) Rate for 1970 includes 7 fatalities in unspecified industries. 
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Public Not 
Transportation’» Trade Finance’” Service® Administration Specified Total 











4.8 1 0.1 19 1.7 68 6.3 — = 1,086 100.0 

Sal 2 0.2 16 1.4 78 6.9 — == ilies 100.0 

4.9 1 0.1 28 2S 109 8.8 = = 1233, 100.0 

4.7 2 0.2 55 4.2 2 3.9 = = 1,320 100.0 

She: 3 0.2 38 2.9 52 Ake = = 1,326 100.0 

4.7 1 0.1 43 355 29 Pe = == 1,244 100.0 

D:D) 5 0.4 55 4.7 35 3.0 = 1,158 100.0 

Se = = 45 4.4 64 6.3 == = 1,020 100.0 

3:3 2 0.2 50 4.5 64 Shi/ = = 22 100.0 

5.6 3 0.3 35 4.1 64 7.6 7 0.8 846 100.0 
214 18.6 59 Dal! 2 0.2 38 353 61 523 1 0.1 1,149 100.0 








Public 
Transportation Trade Finance Service Administration Total 
; eh Ae, _———— a 
R E R E R E R E R E R E 








3.3 563 0.5 1,025 0.1 239 0.2 1,178 1.9 356 1.9 6,055 
| 3.6 588 0.6 1,049 0.1 248 0.1 1,244 Dee 362 1.8 6,225 | 
| 30 597 0.6 1,062 0.1 254 0.2 1,306 Wess) Syy/l 1.9 6,375 
4.0 591 0.6 1,105 0.1 264 0.4 1,386 1.4 377 2.0 6,609 
| 4.7 617 0.6 1,145 0.1 280 0.3 1,489 13 403 19 6,862 
| 4.0 620 0.5 1,180 0.0 302 0.3 1,622 0.7 419 Ilsa Tesla? 
3.4 659 0.5 1,224 0.2 S12 0.3 SZ 0.8 443 eS Te309 

2.6 673 0.5 1,260 ae S27 0.2 1,830 1.4 458 ios’ 737, 

3.0 693 0.5 15292 0.1 350 0.3 1,918 1.4 474 1.4 7,780 
| 2.0 692 0.4 13320 0.1 365 0.2 2,025 153 486 La. 7,879 

3.4 629 0.5 1,166 0.1 294 0.2 1,573 eS) 415 1.6 6,985 
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Table H-6—Employment Fatalities, by Province and Industry, 1969-1970 








Industry Nfid. 


N.B. Qué. Ont. Man. Sas 



























































AGRIGUITETLU RB eee eee a or ee Ree NCE ere a _- a — 6 18 1 - 
ORES TERY sree ree sono a ad coe Se ace eo 1 co 2 9 10 11 1 
BISHING#AND SIE RAPR PIN Gites eee seers eee ee ee en en — _- 1 — 8 pe —_ | 
MITNES © PARR TES se © DT WEE GS eres eee cee eee ee eer 10 — 8 1 12 54 11 | 

IVD eet Narra eS ee eee ee see seed cs Se Sea ee te ee 2 ey 42 5) | 

GOA G SIs eae ee ee ne ne ee Ie ese ne ee oe — — 8 — —_— — 1 - 

Petroleumpan Cea sie Sere seen adeon Saat ce ashe meee: urn ORT eeneees 1 — — —- 2 — - 

INon=mietalarcuarriesSChy1Ce See sset este eer eaten enna ee 7 — — 1 10 10 5 
IVEPASIN UA GD UR TIN Gye, eee te are rsa ene ee ee 4 — 6 9 39 89 3 

FOOdean debe vera esis ee wre cect ce te eee ees ae ee 3 — 1 2 3 4 = 

TOD ACCOM eee een reer ae eR Eee are eI Tea EEE _ — 1 — - 

| SU 0 ee) et aie nye te Wns RR te rae Ne Ra RCP AOE a ee cnn tn re ee — — 3 — - 

| PSE a oo) ait eee Ai ee ey Reet rane ee Oh ee Oe eee oe = 

TO XE Peery ee reese ORS Nc epee UL ES. UE Re RE a nee eee — — — a= PD _ — - 

GI ORT god acre ttle, Misia eter ON CAS cis Pa ates Tt ee — = = 

WV OO tee ete eer ir SABER cURL Ble dee imnee ire as Sed AE ks wsay una a ee oad — —- — 1 12 9 — = 

BEEN 8) ee Pa a ARRAS sy Ar Eanes SRO er PAVE eT ee ERE RRR a — 1 2) 4 7 — = 

PEt Se PUDIS WIM lee ecre eee eee rae cea eee ee ee = _ — 2 1 ? 1 - 

PEI ALY ATC ta eee esos one one: Oks PCE ee Ten Os Sst mee 1 — 1 o 5 1) — 

Metalifalbricatin pares erte tater rites ace ire nen eee cee 1 4 13 1 = 

IY IEYed SUT not hein ene Ree ee haocae Ren om a alee oe ee eri — _- -- ~- 1 1 = = 

‘TORRE EASY OVOP ACEH Ko) (C0 (BT OV EBLE BN scocecsoscanncasacneosonbodsodansosoasacooodosonbdnaunsedbacesconbos — _— _— — 3 7 — = 

|B) Leret a a Vote genni ne reis ONi er a Fee, beee, er ee LN 2 ga Ma Fa UE we A oN — — 3 = = 

INon=metallicominerals tence crest cece tree tie cee ees ere ee eeeneceee —- = 1 1 i 2, — = 

PStrOleuIMneam duco ayer eyeeet hee sree ee eens aoe een ne oes a _ 1 — 2 4 — = 

Whe mmicalls Soap iee ihr Avg aia d ets cesar eons er Reed eer oo ance SE Ee —_ 1 4 1 

IMiscellameOusiter tenses eon eer ee ee eee On ee — _ — — 1 1 a= 
CONS BRIUIGTTOIN Serer cre ee cen Oe ee en a incr Eee CaN 9 — 11 7 47 66 21 

TB Uhr eee ee ee a ee oo Perna ne One ed rea ee 3 — 1 3 13 10 1 

Je Bed Die Ne ee te aoa Peer chee ets 3 Gen RRS ORGANG (eR CB RAUB OBABESOORE eer oee bse 5 a 2 2 11 9 5 

OU Cr ae ER dey shea ire a eels nc oe EN Re ae CE 1 — 8 2 23 47 15 
TRANSPORTATION, COMMUNICATION 

ANDIO THER? OTR ITI ES ree eee eee ee ee ee ee 5 = 15 8 39 56 a 1 

er ee eh eee ve ese ak he Uh a Ey en nel NR, Be ere Ee 3 2 3 

Wid tr Mets es. PRIS St EE 8 os Age URE Nckodt OM Meee ae SRA ee en SO — _- 10 — yD, 2D — = 

PRAT Wy cere eee aaa Ae Ie Sr Ite en Es eee — — 1 7 5 15} 2 = 

Thocalkandihighwayecce cme ceieet tec eee eee ee ee cee ee 3 = 2 1 21 29 4 

IMiscellameOu Sra cere s ce csse costo ce saeco ce nee eS AOR es = — = 

S COPA Cree eases eared eat eam R ea che Niet ae PORE ee oe OE — _ — — 1 = = 

COMMUNICA OM er oe a ee eer 1 3 — = 

BlECthIiCs PO WET LAS es Wall Cheeta cate tee ee ee ee eee 2 — 2 = 6 5 2 
TREAT Be Gaiien te me anirn e nat Rien Roscoe hs Ooty cel, Bets ee hel eee eR EOE aCe 3 — 3 — 10 16 3 

IW nOleSale see ee Aes eth es ence et econ ne nN 7 NN Oe eee a — — 1 — 5 10 — 

LACE TT a ee ef RE CE AE nd i pn ESE ip BOS SRE 8 Soe ee ea ea 3 oe 2 — 3) 6 3 
FINANCE, INSURANCE AND REAL ESTATE... — — — — - 
S ERIC E re se aesscsioruttaucctscr skate csacce susie honda tos ee eee ae ee eee 1 — 1 -— 6 17 3 

OUI UN A ye ee See ee eee ee ee ee — _ ~ os if 10 1 

PET SOMA erties aeons tetracaine eben aes eee eR a te 1 — 1 -- 5 7 2 
PWIB ETE RAT MDINES TRA STO IN reer cree ee eee ee ne 1 — 1 — 7 DD 8 
NOES BE CLEIE Deere ide eee eee Ee eee tga — — _— q 

CTO tall eer Nese a er cas ede Oak eT EA a ER eae ed Re Se 34 — 48 34 184 351 62 3 

SELASSIE TSE a 
* Preliminary. + Revised. 
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Yukon 
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1 4 = 30 
4 47 — 88 
— 7 — 18 
17 42 3 162 
— 25 1 78 
3 6 — 18 
1 — = 4 
13 11 2 62 
17 35 — 207 
1 2 — 18 
1 

3 

| 2 
3 12 = 37 
1 ») — 24 
6 

2 5 = 28 
4 D = 25 
2 = = 10 
| = 3 = 13 
3 

1 — — 15 
2 1 — 10 
= 1 — 8 
1 — = 4 
28 40 — 235 
3 1) = 48 
8 11 — 56 
17 17 = 131 
21 39 2 206 
2 i 2 20 
= 11 = 25 
6 Uf — 43 
7 11 — 85 
3 1 = 4 
— 1 = 3 
1 — = 5 
2 1 — mi 
13 10 = 60 
1 3 = 27 
6 7 = 33 
l 1 — 2 
6 14 = 50 
5) 6 _ 24 
I 8 “= 26 
10 12 2 64 
118 251 7 1,122 
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1970* 
Yukon 
and 

Nid) 2: Ea NS] NEB Qué. Ont. Man. Sask. Alta. B.C. N.W.T. Canada 

[SE ST SE SIE HT ET LT EDL TLS EEL ESE DT EE LITE TSE IE PLE LTE EIEN EE ES SS 
1 9 1 = 1 1 _ 13 
= —~ 4 4 1 12 2 1 4 41 = 80 
4 — 8 Ti 1 1 — 21 
5) — 3 4 15 43 8 i 8 26 120 
3 — -— 1 6 33 6 2 _ 15 1 67 
— -- 3 2 ] 1 4 — 11 
1 — a 3 — oo 4 

2 _ — 1 9 9 2. 4 4 7 — 38 ‘ 
1 — 4 5 26 ial 2 = iNSs 26 = 150 
1 2 9 _ = 2 1 — 15 
— — 1 — — 2 
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os 1 ~~ 2, 3 
1 1 
_ — 3 2 4 10 1 — 2 10 — a2 
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= 1 4 1 — 6 
p) 8 — os ] — = 11 
— 1 ~- — 2 
1 3 — _- 1 2. — 7 
2 2 = — 4 
6 _ 1 6 39 54 6 6 19 31 -— 168 
1 6 11 — 1 8 12 _ 39 
4 — — 2 4 5 1 3 1 8 — 28 
1 — 1 4 29 38 5 2 10 11 — 101 
4 — 8 6 17 47 8 2, 15 27 138 
3 4 2 — 1 5 1 16 
1 = 4 1 2. 8 1 a 17 
3 11 1 2 2 5 — 24 
2 -- 3 4 5 16 5 — 9 7 3 54 
1 1 — 2 
1 1 — 2 
1 2 5 — 8 
1 — 1 1 2 5 a= — 8 2 ae 15 
1 — — 2 11 122 3 6 11 = 47 
1 4 9 1 1 5 — 24 
] _ -- 1 Vl 3 — 2 | 8 — 23 
1 2 3 

] = l 6 14 4 1 3 3 35 . 
| — — 2 5 2 I p) 1 15 
1 4 9 2 1 2 1 ~= 20 
| — 1 22 3 21 6 9 5 15 1 64 
— — 1 - | I — = 3 I a i 
23 - 31 37 133 286 38 29 79 183 i 846 
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Table H-7—Employment Fatalities by Industry{ and Type of Accident, 1969-1970 


1969f 





Manu- Con-_ Trans- 
Agri- For- factur- struc- porta- 
Type of Accident culture estry Fishing Mining ing tion tion Tra| 




















SiiikiMordealnstran GIstep pin SiO MO DICCUS eeeereeeeeee ee erecta enenenente een nea 1 2. — 
SELUIC ke Dyer eee en ate Aa tear rena Le aoe an ese 5 62 1 43 3M 65 30 | 
Cage LIM OM OLD CLWEEM coment errr acetates tere c cet eens eee cae ie ee i? 12 a 12 Pail 24 13 i] 
Collisions “derailment s wrecks) fie kee es 5 4 -- 19 44 35 95 } 
USF WUE Ts CS of ASE LD Re IN Ok TNO RAS Se Oy 3 6 14 15 35 70 38 
Conflagrations, temperature extremes and explosion.....................::000000+ 1 1 3 5 13 9 4 
Inhalations, contact, absorptions, ingestions and industrial diseases ...... 64 30 5) i 
Contactawithvelectnicicunnen tems reeneee eee tere tes cer eee ee ees 3 — — aa 12 22 12 
QV ERECKOLUIO rete sche eens eae a ten cee — 1 — 3 4 2 3 
IMiscellanecolssaCeid emt: typ eS tm smmecserecsecessrete se tome eee ene enrae on en ar 1 2 = 1 4 1 4 | 
i 
ST Gallet te cee cet ace oie re Sede Ree ee SL seo nana Oe ee EB ee net 30 88 18 162 207 235 206 
Ee RCERA SE RED SRNR AN OTA ATT AE REN NLL OL EE 


* Preliminary. + Revised. t See footnotes 1-6, Table H-4. 


Table H-3—Employment Injuries, Fatal and Non-Fatal, Reported by Workmen’s Compensation 
Boards, by Province, 1969-1970 | 











1969F 1970* 

Non-fatal Non-fatal 
Medical Temporary Permanent Medical Temporary Permanent ! 
Province Aid only Disability Disability Fatal Total Aid Only Disability Disability Fatal Tot’ 
Newfoundland............ 5,414 4,518 lil} 32 10,077 4,961 4,839 47 36 9,8 
Prince Edward Island 1,096 1,038 22 2 2,158 1,023 1,009 7 2 2,0¢: 
INO Vales COlidee es 13,954 10,555 328 47 - 24,884 139522 10,724 43 27 24,3) 
New Brunswick.......... 14,926 8,462 339 26 PUSS 15,154 8,833 327 33 24,34 
One DEC a ees 119,643 52,543 5,899 193 178,278 114,426 61,566 7,016 2M 183,21! 
Ontario 229,391 T2677 oie Salosik 275 361,532 237,845 129,140t 5,144t 315 372,44 
Manitobawes 16,807 14,231 416 67 Sl sl 15,901 14,149 503 34 30,5¢ 
Saskatchewan.............. 13,659 11,196 339 34 25,228 12,134 8,767 369 31 213 
Albertans 1s: 36,558 24,445 1,165 130 62,298 33,391 26,186 i228 118 60,91 
British Columbia........ 51,143 30,352 1,320 168 82,983 53,822 28,769 1,468 149 84,2 
Ganadaves seen 502,591 284,053 15,094 974 802,712 502,179 293,982 16,147 956 813,2¢ 
2. SSL GEE AES PT EEN SS I 


* Preliminary + Revised 
t Only combined figures of 131,866 in 1969 and 134,284 in 1970 for temporary disability and permanent disability claims are available from a 
Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Board. The figures illustrated have been estimated from these totals. 
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| | 1970* 


Public Public 

Ad- Ad- 
minis- Agri- Manu- Con-_ Trans- minis- Not 
Fi- Serv- tra- cul- For- Fish- Min-  factur- struc- porta- Fi- Serv-_ tra- speci- 
Inance ice tion Total ture estry ing ing ing tion tion Trade nance ice tion fied Total 


















= aa = + == = = = = — 1 1 
= 6 10 264 1 44 1 37 25 31 16 5 = 22 13 2 UIT 
== 2 5 112 4 10 1 15 24 24 U/ 3 = 2 3 = 93 
== 2D 18 269 2 14 = U 20 31 64 Dil 2 10 17 3 197 
1 8 16 PAV 1 2) 18 18 26 55 Dil 4 = 9 13 2 178 
a) 1 50 1 1 1 9 13 7 3 1 == 1 3 = 40 

= 3 4 114 1 == = 29 Dap 5 1 4 = 1 + 67 
— = 1 52 2 ane 2 10 11 14 1 — — 3 = 45 
== 1 4 20 = 2 = = 3 1 2 = = 1 4 == 13 
yal + 5 25 1 2 aaa 3 i 3 3) 2 1 9 4 = 35 
2 50 64 1,122 13 80 21 120 150 168 138 47 3 35 64 7 846 
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Table H-8—Employment Fatalities by Industry{t and Occupation, 1969-1970 


















































1969F 
Public 
Ad- I 
Manu- Con- _ Trans- minis- Ce 
Agri- For- factur- struc- porta- Fi- Sery- tra- 
Occupation culture estry Fishing Mining ing tion tion Trade nance ice tion Total Tot 
SERS LLL A FAS ES Ta SS 
Farmers and farm workers.......... 30 — — 30 
Loggers and related workers...... — 73 5) 78 
Fishermen, trappers and hunters — — 18 — — 1 — 19 
Miners, quarrymen and related 

W.ONK GTS Aes r ey eee epee hae 137 1 — 138 il) 
Craftsmen, production process 

and related workers.................. 5} —- 14 LAS) 142 49 15 — 3 12 355 3 
Labourers and unskilled workers 

(not agricultural, fishing, log- 

FEHR OVP TAMVUDTUAN ED) oe eccnsqnoesecesreoce 37 72 10 i = 5 12 143 i 
Transport and communication.... a 7 — 4 27 8 131 14 a 3 5) 201 1 
Managerial seen eee — 2 — 3 11 i 7 10 - 4 5 Syl é 
Professional and technical.......... — — a 3 7 1 3 1 — 9 6 30 
G@lenicalie mes roel Nee aie eras ccs _ — —- mo D 1 p. 1 ~~ 1 — il ( 
AOE REECE sO PUR Ba m9 By 4 — — 9 2, — 15 
Service and recreation.................. a 1 — 1 4 — 4 3 D, 19 Di 35) é 
INO tESDECIICd eee een nee rae 

CRO tall ete se Mme ie arid 30 88 18 162 207 235 206 60 2 50 64 «15122 10 
RemCen ti OlstO tal aan nes Dll 7.8 1.6 14.4 18.5 20.9 18.4 53) 0.2 4.5 5.7 100.0 
Workers employed in 

THOUS Suet ee eee 535 80 21 116 1,819 482 693 1,292 350 =61,918 474 7,780 
Fatality rate per 10,000 

Sip OV CCS eee ee 0.56 11.00 8.57 13.97 1.14 4.88 2.97 0.46 0.06 0.26 135 1.44 

LER SDN aE ES RT SETS SE 
* Preliminary. + Revised. t See footnotes 1-6, Table H-4. 


** DBS Estimates, Special Surveys Division, Special Tables, 12-month averages (figures may not add to the totals shown because of roundin 
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| | 1970* 








yrkers Fatality 


1- Rate Public 
yyed per Ad- 
10,000 Manu- Con- Trans- minis- 
iou- Em- Agri- For- __‘ Fish- factur- struc- porta- Fi- Serv- tra- 
ids ployees culture estry ing Mining ing tion tion Trade nance ice tion 














Workers Fatality 


Em- Rate 

Per ployed per 

Not Cent in 10,000 
Spe- of Thou- Em- 
cified Total Total sands ployees 








N81 1.79 = {i eats 19 965 32 6 _ fit 1:5 1 259 30.6 1,954 1.33 
18 4.50 = —. 28 36 9 6 1 6 16 a 104s S23 sas 3.26 
M5 4.84 1 10 1 2 is 12> 78> AG 1 5 6 De SEE sheen 3.52 
148 0.68 = 3 1 6 2 4 8 1 3 Ln Dee «290 4 a6 0.37 
38 ©6029 2 a 3 4 5 2 1 = 3 4 i 25: Bor hoo 0.23 
(52 0.06 = ao, We eS 5 1 4 1 = 1 see PS ie Gs 0.13 
330 ~—0.28 a ‘i 2 7 = ic = 1 16 1.9 558 0.29 
37 (0.59 1 ag eel hee i, yee i, == = 12a S16 a Ty eee w Gs 0.38 
ia = ss 1 3 I 2 1 _ aoe = CNG 2 = 
780 1.44 13 80 21 120 150 168 138 47 3 35 64 7 846 100.0 7,879 1.07 
— ee 5 5 Ste 14) eT 0199 6.3) 95:6, 910-3 “4:14, “7.62 0.8) 100.0 a = 
i se EK T2200 125891790" VATE 169215320 (365-.2,025'. 486,  ==77,879 =— SS a 
. en) 25 aii) 10 50ReoG0, | 084 3.57 94699 0136. 10.08 017" 132 9s 4.07 a = 
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Table H-9—Employment Fatality Rates, 1969-1970 








19697 
Number Workers Employed 
of Fatalities in Thousands** 
Both 
Men Women Sexes Men Women 


A—By Sex and Industry{ 








fa Nea Feil BU Ngee se ohecs eee iiccaee ci eee Reece: core eR Ror nes cboees Seen cee ror 29 1 30 460 75 

TROT ES se eee a eae aig rea asd hce Or oe aD ON, Sc 88 — 88 79 1 

his nits oS peeeneeete Sea eet: aN Oilers efit oie cosa ae a BAe ane 2 18 — 18 21 os 

IV eee ee re PR GO chy ade oo Mee Aah oe RE LE AN ic Renee. 162 a 162 109 7 

Mianufactuinin eee cme. sere eset orn ah reese eae ama 206 1 207 1,409 410 

GONSIMIC TIO 11s rte ee eee eh eee aan, eee ete core ee 235 — 235 460 32 

PLTANSPOLlLAtlOmm mete eee ere oe cee See ee one ne 206 — 206 583 110 

PUR AAG Maser Re retain emer seen creme arse rasta ce iom aaa ahicbatearevemevaute cu cmeetaat 59 1 60 845 447 

J SYD PEN D(C ope Se Ras enna ORES) RRR SORE UY, SAMDOES Os Sinn EN CONOR a Bes 2 — 2 179 (9/2 

ISLS OATSTEN hee Ae SR cons pee ay 2 Ce er, COR oe Ce ee a re Ae, 46 4 50 774 1,144 

Publiczadmuinistratione was ere oes eee ee ee 62 v 64 8)5)3} 121 

INO Specie der Bae Meret ieccets a aee ee iS nr cach Seer er etme - — — — — - 
THE as, ee lh 2a, Ae SO AEE) 2h Ue OO ane ee ee SPORE ee i) 5i1s} 9 1,122 5) 2/2 2,508 7,78) 








B—By Sex and Occupation | 











I 
RatimensiandshariewOrkers mere eee eee ee ee ee eee ee 29 1 30 464 70 53 
| eye erereSy eee TES EN NEV HOTELS) Sn cr epnnicienoeeeniocodanotioon ose peoeanntivabcaoaseceapnansodne 78 — 78 31 — A} 
JEVISUMVETTTAOYSIOL, WeOVOYEES ANOVG! TOWUIMIELES Lo onncesccecoconoceeeostcren acto nsonsuceabnnoeceoees 19 — 19 21 — 2I 
Miners aquairyimenand related: workenss. ss tes eee 138 os 138 56 — 5| 
Craftsmen, production process and related workefs....................0..- 353 2 B55 1,700 281 1,98 
Labourers and unskilled workers (not agricultural, fishing, | 
LOS SM PTOLAIN ITS) eee ere cee ee ener een et eee eee 143 — 143 297 21 31) 
TURE WORE LOIRE eval CLoy MMW MTUTANLSE TH CON, sannnscecnscacossccausendbacsocaasequnogsen sodeoacbaee 201 — 201 376 39 41 
Wana Ser ail sete Sac dea hrti Ue eee cn TON aa i oy Sal ee ce MORRIS, AER 51 — Sil 657 91 74 
Rrofessromalrat detec fincas see eeee eae ene esee e en Sere 29 1 30 602 436 1,03 
Clerical Pee ee ee Be ect NS eR aA oh SEE | een COE ee De GEO 6 1 1 348 804 1,15} 
S Ble S Rae eh ere 2 Wa cmreg te RM LTE ae as SA RUT a Ae eee 15 — 15 325 205 53} 
Senvicevand recreation. eee ee eee eee ee eee 51 4 55 376 560 93, 
INOS pecified Meet e ae. re Aa ate cd eee ere ee ee = — — — — = 
: 
FEO AUR ree cs Men secede 9 act tn aie hs enon Ne NAe “Rd SEE 1,113 9 1122 Sy 2,508 7,78 
C—By Sex and Age Group 
TO rere etre Ea Unde 0! bere dR nL were Eek ee Ee LAIR EO 40 1 41 412 336 74 
2a 2A ere ene Cm REPRISE ncaa cate cPtaetc a NGe acon aaa een rae eee ee ee 135 1 136 676 490 1,161 
D2 A een ieee Ne Pole SIUM oh SAMUS EY ESE) Oe vy eS ES Dae 238 2 240 1,196 488 1,68: 
SSA Bp he ere ee eaten 2! Gack eile Br vky TERI 23 Ree re dR ie bt 240 2 242 1,182 480 1,66. 
45-54... 192 —- 192 995 428 1,42: 
SPO 01 fe sce Ea US cee ROR nereieD etre srt no 152 3 155 654 243 891 
GSRATI OV ELiatesr ee Resales se Mecca yee ee ee eC en ne 105 — 105 158 44 20: 
INO DES LAC Caeser nee iret nd tet te ne Cs 11 — 11 — = - 
TG tea lee Pete cece che he eA eet fo oe aoe EE 1,113 9 22 SAP 2,508 7,78C 


* Preliminary. + Revised. t See footnotes 1-6, Table H-4. 
** Figures may not add to the totals shown because of rounding (DBS estimates, Special Surveys Division, special tables, 12-month averages) 
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| | 1970* 


























Fatality Rate Number W orkers Employed Fatality Rate 

- per 10,000 Employees of Fatalities in Thousands** per 10,000 Employees 
| Both Both Both Both 
Men Women Sexes Men Women Sexes Men Women Sexes Men Women Sexes 

| 

0.63 0.13 0.56 13 = 13 442 69 511 0.29 — OF25 
11.14 — 11.00 80 — 80 71 1 1? bi A27/ a tsk 
8.57 — 8.57 21 _ 21 20 —- 20 10.50 “= 10.50 
14.86 — 13.97 120 —- 120 119 6 DS} 10.08 — 9.60 
1.46 0 02 1.14 149 1 150 1,397 394 1,790 1.07 0.03 0.84 
Syailil _- 4.88 168 _ 168 451 21 471 Shas Sh il 
3518 — 2.97 138 _ 138 585 107 692 2.36 — 1.99 
0.70 0.02 0.46 46 1 47 863 458 15320 0.53 0.02 0.36 
0.11 — 0.06 3 -- 3} 184 181 365 0.16 — 0.08 
0.59 0.03 0.26 34 1 a5 814 il ata 2,025 0.42 0.01 Oni 
1.76 0.17 1.35 63 1 64 364 WAI 486 N73) 0.08 eS, 
Reilil 0.04 1.44 842 4 846 5,310 2,569 7,879 1.59 0.02 1.07 
0.63 0.14 0.56 11 -- 11 449 65 513 0.24 — 0.21 
15.29 _ 15.29 73 -- 73 46 —_ 46 15.87 15.87 
9.05 —_ 9.05 21 —- Dil 21 — 21 10.00 _- 10.00 
24.64 _ 24.64 101 _- 101 58 — 58 17.41 — 17.41 
2.08 0.07 1.79 259 — 259 1,685 269 1,954 1.54 — 1635 
4.81 —— 4.50 104 — 104 296 23 319 Bail _ 3.26 
5335) — 4.84 147 — 147 377 42 418 3.90 — B52 
0.78 — 0.68 29 — 29 685 101 786 0.42 — 0.37 
0.48 0.02 0.29 24 1 DS 620 450 1,070 0.39 0.02 0.23 
On 0.01 0.06 13 p 15 339 828 1,168 0.38 0.02 0.13 
0.46 — 0.28 tS 1 16 347 WA 558 0.43 0.05 0.29 
1.36 0.07 0.59 37 — 37 388 580 967 0.95 = 0.38 
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Under the Unemployment Insurance Act, contact be- 
tween the claimant and the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission is achieved by means of a network of local 
offices. Tables E-2 to E-4 relate to local office operations, 
though Table E-3 includes data on regional office pro- 
cessing. 


Upon separation from employment, a person wishing 
to file a claim for benefit applies either in person or 
by mail to the nearest local office of the Commission. 
The claim will be either an “initial” or a “renewal” 
depending upon whether or not it is necessary to com- 
pute benefit rights. On an initial claim, the claimant’s 
benefit entitlement is calculated, and this will be avail- 
able for compensation of spells of proved unemploy- 
ment during a period of one year,* unless used up prior 
to that time. When a claimant misses two successive 
scheduled reporting dates and subsequently files a claim, 
a renewal claim will serve to re-activate the claim, pro- 
vided that there is still benefit available. 


The total of initial and renewal claims (Table E-3) thus 
approximates the number of recorded separations from 
employment during a month. However, to the extent 
that an initial claim is taken from a person who has 
just exhausted benefit and seeks re-establishment of 
credits, the total would constitute an overstatement of 
the new cases of recorded unemployment. 


Claimants are required to report every two weeks by 
mail to the local office. Information on the number of 
claimants currently reporting to local offices is obtained 
by a count of individual unemployment registers in the 
currently active file at the month-end (Table E-2). Once 
a claim is taken the document on which the record of 
activity is maintained (the unemployment register) 1s 
placed in the active file, and it becomes dormant only 


Syl) 2 





after the scheduled reporting pattern has been broke 
twice in succession or the claimant finds work. The cour} 
of weeks on claim represents the number of weeks «| 
proved unemployment since the most recent separatio 
from employment. When a new unemployment registe 
is prepared, because the previous claim has terminate} 
and a new entitlement has been computed, the numbe 
of weeks is calculated from the data of actual separatio 
from employment. Information on the number of wee 
on claim is based on examination of a 10-per-cent sam 
ple of unemployment registers. 





Payment data are provided by Treasury Offices of th 
Unemployment Insurance Commission and relate t 
transactions during a month. In some cases, the com 
pensated unemployment would have occurred in a prio 
month. Data cover partial as well as complete weeks. 








Estimates of the insured population (Table E-1) ar 
based on an estimate of persons either working in in 
sured employment or on claim at June 1 each year 
Monthly estimates of insured employment are projectec 
from the June | figure, using employment indexes, fo 
individual industry divisions as published in Employ 
ment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries (Em 
ployment Section, Labour Division, DBS) (DBS Cat 
No. 72-002). The number of claimants recorded at th 
month-end, as described above, is added to provide th 
total estimate. 


*Under the Training Allowances Act—1966, the benefi 
period of an insured person may be extended if he (0 
she) is in receipt of a training allowance. The benefi 
period is extended by the amount of time the persot 
is undergoing training, but in no event can the benefi 
period extend beyond 156 weeks. 
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Unrest is a characteristic of civilization, 
and to fight against oppression—even 
unwisely—is a sign that men have begun 
to hope. As studies on social disasters 
have demonstrated, people who feel there 
is no escape submit to their fate; it is 
those who see an exit sign and an open 
door who struggle to reach it. See: 
Conflict, Confrontation and Social 
Reform, by Jules Oliver, p. 526. 
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News briefs _ 





James Chabot 


{ British Columbia’s new Minister of Labour is James 
R. Chabot, a native of Franham, Québec. Until his 
appointment in April, Mr. Chabot was a supervisor with 
CP Rail. He was first elected to the B.C. Legislature 
in 1963 and re-elected in 1966 and 1969. He represents 
the Columbia River electoral district. Mr. Chabot was 
educated in Québec and Vermont schools and speaks 
both English and French. 
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@ Miss Ruth Addison, the first woman to serve ont 
three-member Public Service Commission of Canada | 
well as the first woman to attain the rank of Dep 
Minister, has retired after 30 years in the public servi 
of Canada. 


A native of Winnipeg, Manitoba, Miss Addison hol 
an Honours degree in History and Philosophy from t 
University of Manitoba. In 1941, after seven years wi 
the Lands Branch of the Manitoba Government, s) 
joined the civil service in Ottawa. In 1945 she becan 
a statistician with the Department of Reconstruction a1 
Supply, then an economist with the Department 
Trade and Commerce. In 1951 she joined the 1 
created Department of Defence Production and lat 
became executive assistant to the Deputy Minister, t) 
post she held when selected as Commissioner in 195 
Besides her duties as Commissioner, Miss Addison w 
chairman of the Incentive Award Board of the i: 
Service. Before pay responsibility was transferred fro 
the Commission to the Treasury Board, this was oj 
of her chief responsibilities. She was chairman of tl 
Advisory Committee on Pay Research. For ten yea 
she was also a member of the National Joint Counc 
Miss Addison is a member of the Board of Directc 
of both the John Howard Society of Ottawa and tl 
YM-YWCA of Ottawa. | 





Miss Addison’s successor will be Mrs. Irene Johnso 
previously chief of the manpower group in the soci 
and cultural division of the Treasury Board. She hi 
also worked as an economist with the Department 
Labour, the Department of Industry, Trade and Cor 
merce and the Department of Finance as well as tl 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. A native of Winnipe 
Mrs. Johnson is a widely known labour economist at 
has been a member of the federal public service sin 
1962. She has a law degree from the University | 
Toronto and has done postgraduate work at the Lond 
School of Economics. Her appointment was effecti 
July 1. 





@ Arnie Masters, former executive assistant to Labo 
Minister Bryce Mackasey, is the new head of the Ma 
time Employers Association, which bargains for abo 
30 shipping companies using the six major eastern C 
nadian ports. Montreal is the headquarters for the ME! 
but the organization has jurisdiction also over the pot 
of Toronto, Québec City, Saint John and Halifax. Mo 
treal’s waterfront has been plagued for a decade | 
labour troubles, low productivity and pilferage. 
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: A survey of consumer finances conducted last year 
‘ong some 12,000 households revealed that the average 
nadian family income rose 17 per cent in two years 
reach $8,876 in 1969. The survey, conducted by the 
minion Bureau of Statistics, reported also that on the 
sis of Economic Council of Canada guides adjusted 
1969 price conditions, the number of families living 
low incomes declined in relation to the total popula- 
n. 


e highest average family income was in Ontario, at 
793, followed by British Columbia with $9,167, 
iébec with $8,650, the Prairie Provinces with $8,061, 
d the Atlantic Provinces with $6,881. 


r individuals living alone or as boarders in households 
.ere they have no family ties, the average across the 
untry was $4,003, up about 23 per cent in two years. 
$4,366 the highest was again in Ontario, followed 
British Columbia with $4,247, Québec with $3,948, 
> Prairies with $3,687, and the Atlantic Provinces with 
p12. 


lese are averages of all family and unattached indi- 
Juals’ incomes. Since they include large numbers of 
atively small incomes, and a few very large ones, some 
alysts think they are too high to be representative. 
1e Bureau therefore calculated the median income 
ures—the income of families and individuals who are 
idway between the number below them and the 
imber above them on the income scale. The median 
come for Ontario families, for instance, is $8,994. For 
itish Columbia it is $8,604, for Québec $7,534, for 
e Prairies $7,248, and for the Atlantic Provinces 
067. For unattached individuals the median income 
$3,573 in Ontario, $3,437 in British Columbia, $3,212 
Québec, $2,672 in the Prairies, and $1,880 in the 
lantic Provinces. 


1e Economic Council stated in its 1968 review that 
milies of two living on less than $3,000 a year with 
00 more for each additional person, or single persons 
ing on less than $1,800 a year, were living on low 
comes and these low-income cut-offs became known 
Canada’s poverty lines. 
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@ Organization within the labour movement in Canada 
must be consolidated if workers’ interests are to be 
adequately protected, Donald MacDonald, President of 
the Canadian Labour Congress, told the convention of 
the Canadian Food and Allied Workers in May. Mr. 
MacDonald said that activities of that union in the 
organization of Atlantic coast fishermen was an example 
of the type of overall structure that was needed to meet 
present and future conditions. 


“The Canadian Labour Congress is actively encouraging 
mergers and the consolidation of our movement,” Mac- 
Donald said. “By this means, and only by this means, 
will Canadian workers have the type of union orga- 
nization that is going to be essential to protect their 
interests in the future. I look forward to the day, for 
example, when there will be one organization represent- 
ing those engaged in producing, processing and selling 
food. That is the type of organization we must have 
to give the most efficient service possible to our mem- 
bership.” 


The CLC President told the delegates it was for this 
very reason that their organizational program on the 
Atlantic Coast was vitally important. The union already 
represented the vast majority of the Atlantic fishermen, 
but it did not end there. The Amalgamated Meat Cutters 
(the union’s American wing) is a large international 
organization that has contracts with some 120 units in 
the North American fishing industry, including 19 plants 
in New England that are part of the Consolidated Food 
chain to which Booth Fisheries (of Nova Scotia) is di- 
rectly connected. “This is an illustration of the impor- 
tance of strong international union ties,” MacDonald 
said, asserting that attacks on the principles of interna- 
tional unions could only result in the weakening of 
workers’ organizations. ‘““With corporations extending 
their operations on a global basis it was more important 
than ever that Canadian workers should have strong 
ties with workers in other countries.” 











Morris 


@ The Canada Department of Labour was represented 
at the May 3 opening ceremony of the extension to the 
Inter-American Institute for Labour Studies in Cuerna- 
vaca, Mexico, by Kenneth P. DeWitt, Head of the De- 
partment’s Labour-Management Consultation Branch. 
Mr. Mackasey, the Minister of Labour, visited the 
campus in January together with Canadian Labour 
Congress President Donald MacDonald (LG, Feb., 
p. 79). Also in attendance at the ceremony were Joe 
Morris, Executive Vice-President of the CLC; John Si- 
monds, Director of the CLC’s International Affairs De- 
partment; and the Canadian Ambassador to Mexico, 
Dr. S. F. Rae. Financial backing for the project has 
been provided by the CLC and the Canadian Interna- 
tional Development agency (LG, April, p. 223). The 
Institute was opened in 1965 and is operated jointly 
by the International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions and its regional organization for the Americas. 


@ Andy Andras, Director of the Legislation and Gov- 
ernment Employees Department of the Canadian Labour 
Congress, died following a heart attack in St. John’s, 
Newfoundland, in May. He was 58. Born in Montreal, 
on October 4, 1912, his first involvement with trade 
unions was as a member of the Workmen’s Circle, a 
Jewish labour fraternal organization. 


While in Montreal he was a member of the Young 
People’s Socialist League and was one of the first 
members of the Co-operative Commonwealth Federa- 
tion, the predecessor of the New Democratic Party. In 
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1940, he was appointed a member of the headquartei 
staff of the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employ 
ees, in Ottawa, now the Canadian Brotherhood of Rai 
way, Transport and General Workers. He was assistar 
editor of the CBRT magazine “Canadian Transport. 
In 1941 he was appointed also assistant research directc 
for the Canadian Congress of Labour, and wa 
confirmed in this position with the Canadian Labou 
Congress in 1956 when the CLC merged with the Trade 
and Labour Congress of Canada. 


Mr. Andras was appointed legislative and governmen 
employees’ director for the CLC in 1957. In this capacit 
he was a member of a number of advisory bodies: th 
Unemployment Insurance Advisory committee, th 
Canada Pension Plan Advisory Committee and th 
Public Service Staff Relations Board. He was also | 
member of the board of governors of Carleton Universi 
ty, Ottawa, the board of governors of the Canadiai 
Council on Social Development, and the committee 0 
Experts on Social Security of the International Labou 
Organization. 
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The Manitoba Government has announced plans to 
ablish a network of health and social development 
ntres throughout the province. The centres will be 
tterned after those in St. Catharines and Sault Ste. 
arie, Ont. They will offer a complete range of medical 
rvices and a wide variety of social programs: social 
orkers, public health nurses and probation officers will 
: on staff, and family planning and marriage counsel- 
ig will be available. 


1e Manitoba plan calls for the development of five 
ntres, including one for central Winnipeg, which will 
» developed in co-operation with area hospitals, gov- 
nment and social service departments. Two additional 
ntres are planned for metro Winnipeg, with the others 
ing slated for rural Manitoba and Churchill. 


ommunity Health Centres are not a new concept in 
anada. Besides the Ontario-based centres, several exist 
western Canada and others are in the planning stages 
‘ross the nation. Up to now these centres have been 
ganized and financed by consumers, but in Manitoba 
ficials hope that the federal Government can be per- 
aded to share capital costs with the province on a 
)-40 basis. Each centre’s community sponsoring group 
ould contribute the remaining 20 per cent through a 
mg-term loan, repaid by the clinic’s operation. If suc- 
ssful, this approach would ease the burden of the 
msumer and further open the doors to a full range 
f services to the poor and those with low incomes. 


| Employers are having trouble filling professional and 
xecutive jobs, even though the market is slack, accord- 
ig to the Technical Service Council, a non-profit 
oronto placement service run by industry. Yet the 
umber of out-of-work executives, engineers and pro- 
ssionals, is probably the largest since the 1930s. “We've 
ad 300 applications for our opening of manufacturing 
lanager,” says one employer. “Not one has the special- 
ed experience we need. Experience in our field is 
ssential, and when we are paying $16,000, we don’t 
link we should have to train any one.” 


. A. Macdougall, TSC’s General Manager, says “The 
\creasing complication of technology has made em- 
loyers reluctant to hire men without experience in their 
idustry or specialty.” Meanwhile professionals who 
‘ould normally be looking for new positions are staying 
ut, fearing the risk of making a change. Thus, a sub- 
fantial number of $15,000 to $35,000 positions are open, 
ut are slow to be filled. 
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@ Special labour relations legislation is urgently need- 
ed for the construction industry, Canadian Construction 
Association President R.C.T. Stewart told members of 
the Construction Association of Nova Scotia recently. 
“Owners and the general public are also getting fed 
up with the conduct of labour relations under outmoded 
legislative ground rules in our industry.” He stressed 
that the mobile nature of construction employment must 
be recognized if the industry’s labour relations were to 
become more stable and mature. 


Referring to the construction labour relations legislation 
enacted recently in British Columbia, Alberta, Ontario 
and Québec, Mr. Stewart praised the incorporation of 
a form of accreditation “whereby construction employ- 
ers’ associations may obtain exclusive bargaining powers 
for their sector of the industry with respect to employers 
whose employees have been organized by labour 
unions.” Accreditation had previously been endorsed by 
Dr. Carl Goldenberg and Dr. John Crispo, following 
the Canadian Inquiry on Construction Labour Relations 
(LG 1968, p. 205), and in the reports of the federal 
Task Force on Labour Relations (LG 1969, pp. 213, 
269), and the Woods Inquiry Nova Scotia. The New 
Brunswick legislature is presently considering a bill to 
amend its Industrial Relations Act along these lines, 
and joint recommendations have been made by con- 
struction labour and management in Nova Scotia and 
Saskatchewan urging special construction labour rela- 
tions provisions in the provincial Labour Code, including 
accreditation. “Such action is urgently needed,” Mr. 
Stewart said, “to create a legislative framework provid- 
ing for more orderly collective bargaining in the con- 
struction industry.”’ The present situation, where legisla- 
tion is based on the concept that “the employee typically 
works in the same place for the same employer through- 
out the life of a union agreement” is simply not worka- 
ble in this industry. 


Mr. Stewart stated that action is needed now before 
a crisis occurs. “The introduction of accreditation and 
related provisions is especially urged now in provinces 
which have been fortunate enough not to have experi- 
enced prolonged and costly construction work stoppages 
because of the present inadequate legislation,” he said. 
“It is much better to take legislative action in a time 
of calm, rather than in a time of crisis.” 


St? 











@ Canadian Pacific has announced improvements in 
its pension plan, effective July 1, including increased 
pension benefits for active and retired employees with 
service after the beginning of 1956 and a new voluntary 
retirement program for employees at age 60. The new 
rules apply to 43,000 employees of Canadian Pacific 
and to 10,000 pensioners and 5,000 widows. There will 
be no increase in the current level of employee contri- 
butions. 


The formula for calculating pension benefits will be 
increased to 1.5 per cent from 1.25 per cent for each 
year of service, retroactive to January 1, 1956. It will 
mean increases in pension benefits ranging up to 20 
per cent, depending on the starting date of service with 
the company. An early retirement program will be in- 
troduced in stages during the next two years. By July 
1, 1973, it will reduce to 25 years from 35 years the 
length of service required for voluntary early retirement 
after age 60. 


Other changes in the pension rules include retirement 
with pension because of disability after a minimum of 
15, instead of 25, years of service, and a reduction to 
15 years from 25 years in the length of service an em- 
ployee must have before his wife qualifies for a survi- 
vor’s allowance. In both cases, length of service and 
age must total 60. 


@ A change in U.S. immigration regulations may fur- 
ther decrease the “brain drain,” according to the Techni- 
cal Service Council of Toronto. The U.S. Department 
of Labour has deleted engineering from the occupation 
for which immigration preference is granted because 
of American manpower shortages. No engineering fields 
remain in which the Labour Department has certified 
national manpower shortages. The practical effect of the 
action is that would-be immigrants must now present 
evidence of a U.S. job before being issued a visa. 


Engineers and nurses have been the two most numerous 
Canadian groups emigrating to the U.S. Some 4,573 
professional, technical and kindred workers emigrated 
from Canada to the U.S. during the last year, down 
from 4,821 in 1969. 
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@ The National Foundation of Health, Welfare a 
Pension Plans is planning a three-day instructional a 
briefing program for representatives of employee bene 
plans to be held in Vancouver from October 4 to 6, 197 
This will be the fourth annual Canadian Conferen 
sponsored by the Foundation. 


Those attending will be trustees of employee benei 
trust funds, administrators of such funds, consultant 
attorneys, actuaries, investment counselors and insu 
ance people. About 350 are. expected to attend. Tk 
purpose of the conference is to give them an opportuni! 
to update their information and sharpen the skills wit 
which they serve employee benefit plans. A corps < 
experts in the field will make up the conference facult 
Among topics they will discuss are legal aspects of tru 
fund operation, trends in employee benefits, inves 
ments, legislative prospects and communications. Du 
ing 1971, the U.S.-based Foundation will also be holdin 
one of its four institutes in Canada. It will run fro1 
August 30 to September | in Jasper, Alberta. 


@ The minimum wage in Manitoba will jump by 1 
cents to $1.65 an hour on November 1, Labour Ministe 
A. R. Pauley has announced. An order in council estat 
lishing the new rate will be passed at the beginnin 
of October. He told the press the new minimum fe 
workers under 18 years of age will likely be $1.40 a 
hour. Inexperienced workers would probably start a jo 
at $1.50, be raised to $1.60 after three months, and the 
to $1.65 three months later. 


The Minister of Labour said that the Government doe 
not accept the formula advocated in the provincial mir 
imum wage board report of May 3, which unanimous! 
recommended the minimum be adjusted every time th 
cost of living index rises 2 per cent, with last Novembe 
1 as the base date. 


@ Thomas L. Wells, Ontario’s Minister of Social an 
Family Services, has announced in the Legislature thé 
the Government is changing the Family Benefits alloy 
ance for senior citizens who suffered a decrease whe 
their spouse received an increase in April 1971 in hi 
or her federal Old Age Security and Guaranteed Incom 
Supplement. The adjustment to correspond with th 
federal action will be made retroactive to April 1. 


All those 65 and over who are not eligible for the federé 
pension and who receive allowances under the Ontari 
program will have their maximum allowances increase 
by $30 a month. 
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The United States Supreme Court has ruled in la- 
pur’s favour in two major decisions. One upholds the 
tht of workers to receive welfare benefits when on 
rike. The other calls for prompt payment of unemploy- 
ent compensation even though the employer may be 
gally challenging payment. 
| 

the first case, the International Telephone and Tele- 
aph Company brought a suit against the State of 
assachusetts because the state paid welfare benefits 
strikers in need. The strikers, members of the Interna- 
nal Brotherhood of Teamsters, worked at ITT’s lamp 
ision plant in Lynn, Mass. About 170 strikers applied 
r state welfare and received it. ITT appealed the case 
the federal district court, declaring that by its action, 
e state was taking sides in the dispute, but both the 
wer court and the Massachusetts court of appeals 
held the payments. The Supreme Court, by refusing 
Teview the case, also upheld the decision. 





i the second case, the Supreme Court unanimously 
ruck down state laws—48 of them—under which a 
orker’s authorized jobless benefits can be suspended 
an employer challenges such payments. The test case 
as California’s law under which payments to two dis- 
iarged workers were held up after they had been found 
igible for payments. In many similar cases, unem- 
oyed workers have been denied payments for up to 
n weeks during the appeal process. 


1a “friend of the court” brief filed by the AFL-CIO 
st January, the argument was made that once the 
orker was found eligible, an employer had no right 
expect benefits to stop simply because he filed a later 
peal. The stopping of benefits, the brief noted, placed 
e entire burden on the jobless workers. Chief Justice 
/arren Burger, who wrote the decision, agreed. He said 
at it was essential that prompt determination should 
> made of a worker’s right to receive benefits and, 
lat once this decision was made, an appeal must not 
Op payments pending a final decision. 
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M@ The three-member Committee of Inquiry into the 
January and March British Post Office strike has re- 
commended by a majority vote that all grades covered 
by the Union of Postal Workers be awarded a basic 8 
per cent increase, retroactive to January 1, 1971. All 
recommendations of the Committee are binding. Em- 
ployees in the lower-paid grades are to be given still 
higher increases of up to 9 per cent. In areas outside 
the London area where there are severe and persistent 
recruitment difficulties, special intermediate rates of pay 
should be introduced as soon as possible and restrictions 
on the employment of part-time and women workers 
lifted. 


All members of the Committee agreed on four other 
recommendations. Concerning productivity, they re- 
commended that the scope for accelerating the program 
for the mechanization of letter and parcel sorting with 
the consequent reorganization of the distribution of mail 
be re-examined, that a comprehensive program of pro- 
ductivity measures agreed on by management and 
unions be drawn up for implementation over a specified 
period, and that the cost savings in other areas, for 
example in collection and delivery, be studied. Regular 
and excessive overtime should be reduced. The Com- 
mittee endorsed the broad objectives of the UPW claim 
on shortening pay scales and suggested a two-year im- 
plementation period. For the 1971 settlement, allowance 
for the expense of scale shortening could be made by 
a system of linking pay with productivity at the local 
level based on standard performance accurately mea- 
sured by method-time-measurement techniques. 


The Committee made a number of suggestions that are 
not binding on the parties. They advocated a clarifica- 
tion of the basis on which discussions between the Post 
Office and the unions are held. Consultation on produc- 
tivity developments should be increased, especially at 
the local level, and wider issues affecting productivity 
should be examined in depth. The Post Office must keep 
its employees better informed about management struc- 
ture and function and the wider developments in the 
Ministry, said the Committee. The Ministry should also 
examine its use of managers, particularly at the local 
level. The present arbitration agreement should be 
clarified and possibly broadened and a determined effort 
made to rationalize the machinery for union-manage- 
ment negotiations. Line managers should receive ade- 
quate training in industrial relations and should be able 
to call on the advice of industrial relations specialists. 
Finally, the Committee agreed that the Post Office 
Board might be more effective with the appointment 
of part-time members active in other industries, includ- 
ing an active trade union official from another industry. 
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@ The present level of workers’ education precludes 
their taking an effective part in economic and social 
development, according to a group of consultants who 
studied the subject at the International Labour Office 
from May 3 to 14. This lack is apparent in industrialized 
and developing countries alike. 


The 31 specialists who took part in this meeting reported 
that such education can and must play a decisive role 
in achieving the objectives of the International Devel- 
opment Strategy for the Second United Nations Devel- 
opment Decade. The consultants were asked to advise 
the ILO on the orientation, development and forms of 
its Workers’ Education Program. Their conclusions, 
which will be submitted to the ILO Governing Body, 
point to the need for modern economic education, in- 
cluding accounting and financial management, and for 
basic training in certain areas to prepare workers’ orga- 
nizations for the growing complexity of the problems 
they face and the services they now provide. 


The consultants stated that the Workers’ Education 
Program should, on request, help unions’ workers’ edu- 
cation bodies help themselves. The Program’s adminis- 
trators should furnish this assistance in accordance with 
the fundamental principles of the ILO in the Constitu- 
tion and in the International Labour Standards, partic- 
ularly the principle of freedom of association. Results 
of other ILO studies should also be readily available. 


The consultants recommended that additional funds 
be made available through the regular ILO budget or 
by bilateral or multilateral financing, for instance, the 
United Nations Development fund. 


@ A USS. District Court Judge has ordered United 
Mineworkers President Tony Boyle to remove himself 
as a trustee of the union’s Welfare and Retirement Fund. 
He ruled also that Mrs. Josephine Roche, an original 
trustee of the fund, do likewise. Judge Gerhard Gesell 
ruled that a new Board of Trustees be appointed. The 
Fund had been deposited in a non-interest bearing 
account in a union-owned bank and the Judge ruled 
that it be transferred to another bank. Judge Gesell 
declined to levy any punitive damages because “the 
union should not be weakened to a point where its 
stance at the bargaining table will be substantially im- 
paired.” 
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@ The International Chemical Workers’ Union h 
been reinstated in the AFL-CIO from which it was e 
pelled in 1969 (LG, Jan. 1970, p. 6) because of its mer 
bership in the Alliance for Labour Action (LG 196 
p. 638). Speaking on behalf of the International Unic 
Executive Board, President Thomas F. Boyle announce 
that the ICWU had withdrawn from the ALA on Mé 
7, 1971 and made formal application to the AFL-CI 
for reinstatement of its charter and status within tt 
AFL-CIO on May 12. “I want to emphasize,” he sai 
“that the ICWU bears continuing goodwill toward tt 
ALA and its affiliates. The ICWU remains committe 
to the goals that led us to affiliate with the ALA an 
we will continue friendly relations with the ALA an 
its affiliates.” The return to the AFL-CIO fold wi 
occasioned because “in view of the economic conditio1 
that presently exist, the Executive Board feels we ca 
no longer afford the luxury of fragmentation within th 
labour movement.” 





With the departure of the ICWU, membership in tl 
ALA returns to the International Union, United Aut 
mobile, Aerospace and Agricultural Implement Worke 
of America, and the International Brotherhood « 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers « 
America—founding members—and the National Counc 
of the Distributive Workers of America, who joined lat 
(LG, Aug. 1970, p. 549). 


@ The International Metalworkers’ Federation recent 
called a meeting in Geneva of Honeywell workers fro 
Italy, Germany, Britain, France, the Netherlands and tl 
United States to discuss the union’s concern after tl 
amalgamation of the Honeywell and General Electr 
computer divisions. Delegates represented the worke 
in the computer factories of Honeywell and Honeywe 
Information Systems as well as those from the plan 
producing electrical and electronic control systems fi 
Honeywell Inc. 


The meeting adopted this program: all unions of Hot 
eywell workers should keep each other informed throug 
the IMF on the timing and principal demands of impo 
tant collective bargaining negotiations; the IMF show 
study the situation of Honeywell in each country ar 
compare wages and working conditions; careful consi 
eration should be given to steps to be taken for co-0 
dinated opposition to transfer of work from one count 
to another, whenever that might mean large-scale di 
missals or attempts at strike-breaking; and the IM 
should propose to Honeywell management the holdir 
of meetings to discuss the company’s investment ar 
production programs and the problems of employme! 
security. 
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he first number of a new Department of Labour publi- 
ation, “Employment,” appeared on August 1, 1921, it 
as reported in The Labour Gazette of August 1921. 
sued every two weeks, it was the bulletin of the Em- 
loyment Service of Canada, then in its second year 
f operation. Publication of the bulletin was discontin- 
ed in November 1922 when the material in it began 
) be included in The Labour Gazette. 


Iso reported on in The Labour Gazette of August 1921 
ere the conciliation work of the Department; unifor- 
ity of workmen’s compensation laws; the Commission 
n the Ontario Mothers’ Allowances Act; wage reduc- 
ons that were endorsed by a works council; a recom- 
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mendation that workmen’s compensation be uniform in 
Canada; compulsory first aid kits in Manitoba work- 
places; denial of workmen’s compensation to a workman 
injured when not following his employer's instructions; 
and the creation of an international committee on in- 


dustrial hygiene. 


Statistics compiled on the conciliation work of the 
Department of Labour since the March 22, 1907 passage 
of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act (I.D.L) 
showed that, of the 371 cases in which conciliation 
boards were granted only 32, or 9 per cent, resulted in 
strikes or in the continuation of strikes that had pre- 
viously been started. 





The efforts of the Department in the interest of industri- 
al peace were, however, by no means limited to the 
proceedings of Boards under the I.D.I. Act. For the fiscal 
year ending March 31, 1921, it was reported that concili- 
ation work, apart from the I.D.I. Act, was performed 
for 77 of the more important cases of industrial discord. 


@ At a Toronto meeting of the Commission on the 
Mothers’ Allowances Act of Ontario it was stated that 
five or six new cases were investigated and added to the 
rolls every day, that there were more than 2,000 mothers 
receiving allowances under the Act, and that upwards 
of $84,000 a month was being paid out. In some cases 
the allowance was discontinued where the mothers were 
proved to be immoral, cruel or improvident, as “the 
allowance was considered a salary from the government 
to enable the mother to make good citizens of her 
children.” 


@ Regulations of the Workmen’s Compensation Board 
of Manitoba brought into force on July 20 required every 
employer with more than 10 workmen to keep a first 
aid kit at his place of employment. Every employer had 
to provide and maintain a first aid room if he had 
100 or more workmen, or if he had 50 or more workmen 
five miles from a hospital. 


@ The Dominion-Provincial Commission on Unifor- 
mity of Labour Laws recommended a uniform system 
for the administration of workmen’s compensation for 
accidents, with a uniform scale of compensation and 
the extension of the scope of the Compensation Acts. 
This lack of uniformity was especially disadvantageous 
in the case of industries situated near the boundary of 
two provinces whose laws differed. For example, if a 
workman residing in Québec was injured while at work 
in Ontario, he or his dependent, in case of death, was 
entitled only to receive from the Ontario Workmen’s 
Compensation Board the sum to which he would have 
been entitled if the accident had occurred in Québec, 
where the scale of remuneration was lower, although 
the employer paid to the Ontario Board the full quota 
covering all his employees. 


@ The question of a reduction in wages was brought 
before the work council of the International Harvester 
Company at Hamilton, Ontario. Five members of the 
council selected from the employee representatives were 
appointed to investigate the books and records of the 
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company and every means was placed at their disposa 
to obtain all the facts and figures they desired. Afte 
the investigation, they regretfully accepted the com 
pany’s proposed reduction of 20 per cent on day an 
piece rates, and 10 per cent on salaries in the hope tha 
the plant could be kept running. 


@ A workman in a furniture factory, who was injure 
when using a circular saw, brought action against hi 
employers for damages under the Workmen’s Compen 
sation Act of Québec. According to the judgment o} 
the Superior Court, the plaintiff was hired to maki 
furniture by hand, and he had been forbidden to usi 
the circular saw, which had been introduced after he 
had begun working there. Before using the saw, whicl 
he did without the knowledge of his superior, he re 
moved the guard. The Court found the plaintiff respon! 
sible for his own accident. The guarantee for safety tha 
an employer owes to his workmen by virtue of the la 
of workmen’s compensation did not apply when ¢ 
workman did work that had been strictly forbidden hi 
or simply that he had not been instructed to do. The 
action of the plaintiff was dismissed with costs. 


@ In accordance with a suggestion adopted at the Firs 
International Labour Conference at Washington, th 
Governing Body of the International Labour Orga: 
nization took steps to form an Advisory Committee ol 
experts on industrial hygiene. The Governments of Bel- 
gium, France, Germany, Great Britain, Italy, Japan, Th 
Netherlands, Spain, Sweden and Switzerland were re: 
quested to nominate as a member of this Advisory 
Committee one of its health inspectors or factory in- 
spectors. The members of the Committee in the various 
countries were to keep in touch with the Internationa’ 
Labour Office and its industrial hygiene section by cor- 
respondence. The Committee was to meet when con: 
vened by the Governing Body, preferably on the occa- 
sion of the International Labour Conference, and regu- 
larly report on its work to the Governing Body. 
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300k reviews 


fhe Emerging Worker, by William A. Westley and 
largaret W. Westley, McGill-Queen’s University Press, 
Viontreal and London, 155 pages, $7.50. 


‘or those interested in job enrichment, industrial demo- 
racy, or the broader question of social alienation as 
t applies to industrial relations, some timely observa- 
ions have been put in print by William A. Westley, 
Director of the McGill Industrial Relations Centre, and 
is wife, Margaret, a sociologist. They have focused their 
tudy on a new force in our society—the emerging 
vorker. Evolving within the social bloc of semi-skilled, 
lighly paid, unionized workers and lower-level, white- 
ollar workers, under 35, the emerging worker is a prod- 
ict of our mass consumption economy, an enfant terri- 
dle who is capable of restructuring our traditional insti- 
utions and mores into more humanly compatible ones. 
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In tracing the genesis of the emerging worker, the West- 
leys were able to detect refining effects at work in our 
economy. First and foremost we are an affluent society, 
where income exceeds the demands of primary needs 
and a fair proportion of “disposable income” 1s available 
to satisfy hitherto unnourished wants. Working wives 
can add to disposable income available to a family 
group, and widespread consumer credit ensures that the 
young worker with an expectation of rising income can 
satisfy his needs now instead of by years of saving. As 
a result, consumption patterns of all age, income and 
occupational groups have become uniform, expenditures 
varying mostly in quality rather than in substance. 


Reinforcing this levelling effect is the extension of the 
years of education allowed, and in some ways demand- 
ed, by an affluent economy. Higher levels of education, 
the Westleys note, lead individuals “to believe that they 
have a right to some of the improvements in their way 
of life which affluence leads them to hope and plan for.” 
Dissatisfaction may also result as “. .. among white- and 
blue-collar workers, education raises the level of expec- 
tation higher than their jobs can satisfy.” Dissatisfied 
with their lot, they lose the traditional worker’s impo- 
tency and actively seek to change conditions. 


Technological change is forcing its own modifications 
on the personality of the worker in the study group. 
As operations are streamlined, positions become fewer, 
the workers more isolated on the job, and the work pace 
more automatic; responsibility covers a larger portion 
of the entire production process and management Is 
more impersonal. The socio-psychological reaction on the 
worker’s part is a trend toward equalitarianism and a 
“reversal of the elite,” says the report. The senior worker 
is no longer admired for his many years of experience 
and his physical skills. Furthermore, work loses its 
primary importance in the worker’s life; it tends to 
become the means of acquiring the income to satisfy 
his wants in his non-work hours. The worker is therefore 
becoming alienated from his job and is judging his worth 
in other ways than by his work achievements. 


The life style of the emerging worker is obviously 
different from that of the traditional worker. To begin 
with, he has moved to the suburbs, reducing extensive 
family contacts in the process and limiting his interests 
to the “nuclear” family. His union allegiance has disin- 
tegrated still further, but his voting behaviour has not 
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yet been affected nor has he become noticeably more 
active in community affairs. The Westleys speculate, 
however, that he will soon exhibit a “greater dependency 
on and interest in community service.” Reflecting the 
equalitarianism he has discovered through his education, 
work and the broader influence of economy, the worker 
relinquishes his rigidly authoritarian role in the family; 
his wife may well increase her educational level or go 
out to work, and the individual child becomes more 
important. Whereas the traditional worker tended to 
take out the frustrations of his work life on his family, 
the emerging worker shares his work life with his family. 
In fact, the emerging worker has broken the class barrier 
between himself and the middle class. “Perhaps a new 
one will be constructed,” say the.Westleys, “between 
upper and lower middle class, but at least the old wall 
is coming down.” 


In comparing the emerging worker with his traditional 
counterpart, the Westleys were careful to stipulate that 
the description of the latter was intended to indicate 
the tendencies of the group. It would not apply, for 
instance, to the skilled craftsman. Nonetheless, the ten- 
dency of traditional workers to be poorly educated, 
lacking ambition and self-direction, gave rise to a pater- 
nalistic system where authority was the purview only 
of management and the union leadership. Of a different 
mind, the emerging worker finds the strictures of this 
system frustrating. He therefore turns away from work 
as a “source of satisfaction,” and finds recognition, status 
and creative outlets in his home, his family and his 
leisure activities. Similarly he will divorce himself from 
union cohesiveness. He may well feel that he is more 
competent than his union leader, and may advocate wild- 
cats or like draconian measures in a whiplash reaction 
to their arbitrariness. He favours bureaucratic unionism, 
the use of committees and expert opinion to reach deci- 
sions. Unfortunately, he is removed also from the com- 
munity in which he lives because the traditional worker 
previously had no interest in community affairs and the 
emerging worker has not yet been recognized for his 
uniqueness by the middle-class-dominated institutions 
that serve him. “This worker has then become, or is 
becoming, alienated from society by the major way in 
which he is made part of it,” states the book. 


How can he be brought back into the society he disdains. 
The Westleys think the way to salvation could lie 
through increased responsibility. Contrary to the com- 
mon argument that workers do not want this responsi- 
bility, the Westleys offered data from two surveys that 
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demonstrated that a large proportion felt frustrated i1 
just this respect. These men are educated to think; they 
expect to think; they will not accept being denied tha 
right. The worker is no longer a piece of malleabl 
plastic who is worked upon; granting him increase 
responsibility is not a means just to obtain increasec 
job satisfaction and increased productivity. It is recog 
nizing a right that he had to be a “fully functionins 
human being. More stress must therefore be laid or 
the larger importance of job enrichment so that we maj 
adapt to the emerging worker and take advantage o 
his potential. The Westleys concluded: “With these dev 
elopments, the emerging worker will gain a new an 
more satisfying place in his society, and the world ©: 
work itself will be renewed. Out of our pain and peril 
we may produce a new life.” 
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mployment fatalities 


irst quarter, 1971 





here were 161 employment fatalities in Canadian in- 
ustry during the first quarter of 1971, according to initial 
eports submitted to the Canada Department of Labour. 
his compares with the final total of 202 fatalities that 
yere reported for the first quarter of 1970—or 49 more 
han the previously published total of 153 (LG, Aug. 
970, p. 581). 


uring the first quarter of 1970, 8 multifatality accidents 
vere recorded, resulting in death to 21 workmen. In- 
luded in these figures are the following: 6 men died 
s the result of a fire that swept through the living 
uarters of a vessel that was at the loading terminal 
t Courtenay Bay, N.B.; 3 members of a train crew in 
sritish Columbia lost their lives when a rock slide caused 
he derailment of a westbound freight train that plunged 
ver a cliff into the river. Six men were killed in 3 
eparate mining accidents; in Gaspé, Québec, 2 were 
illed by a rock slide caused by blasting in a quarry; 
n Manitoba, 2 were killed at the 650 foot level of a 
“hurch Lake Mine during blasting operations; and in 
Northern Ontario, 2 men were killed when the crosshead 
hey were working on fell, dislodging the workmen. Two 
mployees of the Saskatchewan Government were killed 
vhen their vehicle was involved in a head-on collision; 
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in Kimberley, B.C. an iron reduction furnace exploded 
causing the death of 2 workmen; and in Alberta 2 men 
died from the effects of carbon monoxide poisoning 
while waiting for a tow-truck to pull their vehicle out 
of a snow-bank. 


Of the 161 fatalities reported, the largest numbers oc- 
curred in the transportation and mining industries, 36 
or 22.4 per cent and 34 or 21.1 per cent respectively 
(see Table H, p. 580 for complete statistics). There were 
29 in construction, 26 in manufacturing, 13 in forestry, 
9 in trade, 6 in service, 6 in public administration, and 
1 in agriculture. There were no fatalities reported in 
the fishing and finance industries, and one report was 
received with no information regarding industry. 


Table H indicates also that, for the seven age groups 
analyzed: 25.5 per cent were in the 35-44 age group; 
21.1 per cent in the 25-34 age group; 16.8 per cent were 
in the 45-54 age group; 11.8 per cent were in the 20-24 
age group; 11.2 per cent were in the 55-64 age group; 
4.3 per cent were in the 65 and over age group; and 
3.7 were in the 14-19 age group. There were 9 or 5.6 
per cent of the reports received with no information 
as to age group. 


The occupational group of craftsmen incurred the lar- 
gest number of fatalities with 37 or 23.0 per cent of 
the total. No fatalities were recorded for the farmers 
and farm workers, and loggers and related workers 
groups. 


Table H indicates also that 28.0 per cent or 45 of the 
reported fatalities were the result of collisions and 
derailments. Another 21.1 per cent, or 34 fatalities, re- 
sulted from being struck by an object, and falls and slips 
caused 29 or 18.0 per cent of the total fatalities reported. 
No fatalities were attributed to the striking-against type 
of accident. 


Preliminary reports indicate that there were no fatalities 
in Prince Edward Island and the Northwest and Yukon 
Territories for the first quarter of 1971. The 161 fatalities 
were recorded by province as follows: 2 in Newfound- 
land, 3 in Nova Scotia, 11 in New Brunswick, 29 in 
Quebec, 46 in Ontario, 11 in Manitoba, 5 in Saskatche- 
wan, 22 in Alberta and 32 in British Columbia. A revised 
total of the number of fatalities that occurred in the 
first quarter of 1971 will be published in the November 
1971 issue of The Labour Gazette. 
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Jules Oliver 


Jules Oliver has been Executive Director of the Black 
United Front of Nova Scotia since April 1970. For a 
year before that, he was Chief Human Rights Officer 
for the Nova Scotia Human Rights Commission. Mr. 
Oliver, a native of Halifax, received an M.A. in social 
work from Acadia University in 1969. He was a man- 
agement-labour consultant with the Manpower Consul- 
tative Service, Canada Department of Labour, in 1964. 
He has served also as a consultant to the Company of 
Young Canadians during a Halifax research project, and 
worked as a community organizer in Halifax. 
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by Jules Oliver 


In a free and open society in which we, the people 
should be living, there are certain values that are thi 
objectives or goals for which people strive. These value 
include the revolutionary slogans of mankind—freedom 
equality, fraternity, the pursuit of happiness, and th 
dignity of man. The free and open society is the bes 
mechanism we know to try to work toward the achievin; 
of these values. The values are not even debatable ant 
they cannot be argued. 


But history shows that social equality has usually beet 
determined by those individuals, or groups of individu 
als, who have the political and economic power to decid 
what rights people should have. Dr. Martin Luther Kin; 
stated: “The plantation and ghetto were created by thos 
who had political and economic power both to confin 
those who had no power and to perpetuate their power 
lessness.” 


The North American society is geared to value, abov 
everything else, the accumulation of profit, social hier 
archy, and efficiency, based upon economic and politica 
power. This in itself takes self-determination, and whet 
looking in retrospect throughout history, it can be easih 
seen that Black people have been the victims of sucl 
a parasitic attitude. 


One of the greatest fears of the White society, a fea 
that had its origins in the very early days of slavery ii 
Africa, is to allow Black people the right to be self-deter 
mining among themselves as a collective body. Generall 
speaking, there are two reasons for the fears: I. th 
assumption that Black people are not capable of definin; 
their problems and solutions to them; and 2. the suspi 
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ion that Black people, if they ever become organized, 
ill expose the covert and overt forms of racism that 
xist in this society, that Black people may develop 
ufficient power to force the society to deal with them 
s equals. This is a very difficult thing for the White 
ociety to accept: the Black man is having status (in 
ll forms) equal to that of the White man’s. This is 
n attitude that is embedded in White thinking and 
ncouraged in all educational processes and social rela- 
ionships that Whites are involved in. 


et us look at this in an analytical way, with regard 
o an integrated movement, versus an all-Black move- 
ent. What has happened that has forced Black people 
0 go into this type of sub-society in order to deal with 
social plights? 


At times of social unrest, many White persons who claim 
to be in favour of human rights, and assert that they 
are “friends” of the Black, will admonish the Black not 
to engage in disruptive though lawful demonstrations 
lest he incite racism and reverse the progress made on 
his behalf. These often well-meaning requests may 
eflect the unconscious condescension of benign preju- 
dices. They demonstrate mistaken assumptions concern- 
ing the nature and dynamics of Black protest. It is 
argued, for example, that Blacks should “choose” only 
those techniques, tactics, and demonstrations that do not 
inconvenience the dominant White society; the oppressed 
are urged to be concerned about the comfort and sensi- 
tivities of those they regard as their oppressors. The 
implication is that, if they do not, middle-class Whites 
will use their own power to retaliate against all Blacks. 
Blacks are increasingly reminded of the sting of the 
“White backlash.” Yet the threat is not new. The strug- 
gle of those with power to deny power to those who 
have none is age-old, and accommodation and appease- 
ment have not resolved it. The “White backlash” is a 
new name for an old phenomenon, White resistance 
to the acceptance of the Black as a human being. As 
the Black demands such status—as he develops more 
and more effective techniques to attain it, and as these 
techniques come closer to success—the resistance to his 
demands rises in intensity and alarm. The forms it takes 
vary from the overt and barbaric murders and bombings 
to the more subtle innuendo of irritation and disparage- 
ment. 
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When a bewildered White liberal asks why, in the face 
of the passage of the Nova Scotia Human Rights Act 
of 1969 (LG, 1969, p. 743) “they” still protest, he betrays 
his own alienation from the Blacks whose cause he 
espouses. The Human Rights Act was so long coming 
it served merely to remind many Blacks of their contin- 
ued rejection and second-class status. Even well-mean- 
ing Whites continue to see and talk of Blacks as “they,” 
clearly differentiated from “we,” the “outgroup” from 
the “ingroup.” As long as this alienation remains, the 
masses of Whites will be irritated and inconvenienced 
by any meaningful activity by Blacks to change their 
status. No real protest can be convenient for the privi- 
leged; no real protest can be contained within comfort- 
able bounds or be made respectable. It never did and 
it never will. As Frederick Douglass, a Black slave aboli- 
tionist, once said: “Power concedes nothing without a 
demand.” 


In the face of growing unrest, careful, thoughtful and 
realistic planning becomes starkly imperative. Some 
Whites would react to renewed protest by warning 
Blacks not to go too far too fast, not to alienate the 
White liberals who have, even if often timidly, supported 
them. To others, less well intentioned, Black unrest is 
but confirmation of their own prejudice: Blacks are, after 
all, behaving as the uncivilized do. But unrest is a 
characteristic of civilization, and to fight against oppres- 
sion—even unwisely—is a sign that men have begun to 
hope. As studies on social disasters haye demonstrated, 
people who feel there is no escape submit to their fate; 
it is those who see an exit sign and an open door who 
struggle to reach it. 


The Black man cannot any longer feel, if he ever did, 
that he should have to prove himself “worthy” in order 
to gain his full freedom—the rights guaranteed to all 
other Canadian citizens, including those most recently 
naturalized. The Black cannot be asked to prove that 
he “deserves” the rights and responsibilities of demo- 
cracy, nor can he be told that others must first be per- 
suaded “in heart and mind” to accept him. Such tests 
and trials by fire are not applied to others. To impose 
them on the Black is racist condescension. It is to assume 
that the Black man is a special type of human being 
who must pass a special test before admission to a 
tenuous status worthy of governmental protection. It is 
to place upon the Black man a peculiar burden reflecting 
and exploiting his powerlessness, and it is, paradoxically, 
to deny him the essential human rights of frailty and 
imperfection. The experience of inferior racial status 
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has not transformed the Black into a superhuman being. 
To demand that he demonstrate virtues not ordinarily 
found in more privileged people before he may enjoy 
the benefits of democracy is not only irrational and 
inconsistent but also gratuitously cruel. And above all 
it is evidence that the invisible wall is opaque from 
outside in. 


One of the dangers in the present White liberal ambiva- 
lence toward the Black is that it has caused many Blacks 
to reject the “liberal” label as a designation for them- 
selves. For Blacks, liberal has come to mean White. Yet 
the liberal has become a curious and troublesome adver- 
sary, often harder to deal with than the bigot who, at 
least, states his position honestly in unmistakable terms. 
The bigot will react with contempt and hatred to Black 
criticism, but the liberal looks hurt and expresses his 
continuing and forgiving friendship, thereby creating in 
his Black counterpart a sense of frustrated rage and guilt 
that adds to the psychological burden already difficult 
to bear—a burden, seemingly, doubly unjust. When a 
Black responds with anger to an act or attitude that 





seems to him discriminatory, he is often regarded as 
having violated the rules of conduct among gentlemen, 
He has not been amiable. He would seem, therefore, 
to have no way out. The choice is to alienate his friends 
or to suffer a sense of self-alienation. The escape from 
this psychological trauma for the Black man comes when 
he realizes that under the processes of a Black movement 
to create social reform now, politics have not become 
more moral. On the contrary, morality has become more 
political. 









The Black man has now come to the realization that 
conflict and confrontation at a political level is the role 
he must play in the society if he is ever going to have 
Black control over his communities, and the programs 
that affect them. In other words, Blacks must push for 
Black representation on any municipal or provincial 
governmental body that makes decisions that affect that} 
community; he must polarize the votes in his community 
in order to use the power of the ballot effectively; and 
he must develop the kinds of businesses and enterprises 
that will employ Blacks and keep revenue in the com- 
munity, thus establishing a new type of economic rela- 
tionship with the total society. This was the recognition 
and recommendations made at the Tri-Function Con- 
vention at the Beechville Community Centre on No- 
vember 7, 1970. 


It is also recognized that social reform comes only 
through organization and that Black people must devel- 
op organizations that have institutionalized conflict. 
That is, in essence, a recognition that conflict is positive, 
not negative. Issues come only when there is disagree- 
ment. Prior to that, all that exists is a plight. Once you 
have a disagreement, you have friction. Friction pro- 
duces heat, heat produces movement, movement is 
change. Recognizing this, then, the challenge, as we see 
it, is not to discourage conflict, but rather, to be involved 
in making the process of conflict produce a positive and 
constructive result. This also rests upon the theory and 
the assumption that relationships are reciprocal. In other 
words, if Blacks and Whites are ever going to develop 
a society that contains these values that I have men- 
tioned earlier, Whites must learn to deal with Blacks, 
eyeball to eyeball, at the negotiating table. Failing that, 
the society will take no other course but one that leads 
it to a disruptive end. And I think there are enough 
examples in history and during the present day to verify 
what I have said. 


It must be understood that this is a game of haves and 
have-nots; one of plush lawns and nice homes versus 
dirt backyards and rat-infested hovels; one of a decent 
standard of income versus a welfare system dependency; 
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one of dignity and self-esteem versus dehumanization 
and inferiority complexes. There is no other way this 
cake can be cut, other than an equal piece for you-and 
an equal piece for me. 


The only type of status Black people have in Nova Scotia 
is one of dependence. Every program that is initiated 
from the provincial Government in relationship to Black 
people is implemented through the welfare system. Even 
the Negro Education Fund, which one would assume 
would be administered through the Department of Edu- 
cation, is administered through the Department of Pub- 
lic Welfare. That means that a child who’s 15 years 
of age gets his first introduction to welfare. That means 
that Black people must be self-determining in the types 
of programs they want, how they are to be administered, 
and who is going to be employed. Black people are 
prepared to confront any agency or governmental insti- 
tution that has a philosophy geared to Black dependency 
and not independence. 


In short then, organization, confrontation, planning and 
strategy to develop greater economic and political power 
in this society is the only way social reform can be 
effectuated. I’d like to close by leaving with you this 
letter, entitled “No Progress Without Struggle,” written 
in 1849 by Frederick Douglass, a Black slave abolition- 
ist. He wrote: “Let me give you a word of the philosophy 
of reforms. The whole history of progress of human 
liberty shows that all concessions yet made to their 
august claims have been born of earnest struggle. The 
conflict has been exciting, agitating, all-absorbing, and 
for the time being putting all other tumults to silence. 
It must do this or it does nothing. If there is no struggle, 
there is no progress. Those who profess to favor freedom 
and yet depreciate agitation, are men who want crops 
without plowing up the ground. They want rain without 
thunder and lightning. They want the ocean without 
the awful roar of its many waters. Power concedes noth- 
ing without a demand. It never did, and it never will. 
Find out just what people will submit to, and you have 
found out the exact amount of injustice and wrong 
which will be imposed upon them; and these will be 
continued till they are resisted. Men may not get all 
they pay for in this world; but they must certainly pay 
for all they get. If we ever get free from all the oppres- 
sions and wrongs heaped upon us, we must pay for their 
removal. We must do this by labor, by suffering, and 
by sacrifice.” 


(The opinions expressed in the accompanying article are 
those of the author, and do not necessarily reflect the 
views or policies of the Canada Department of Labour.) 
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The right to strike _ 


Under the theme, “The Economic, Social and Political 
Climate: Impact on Industrial Relations,” papers on the 
right to strike in the Public Service, alternatives to the 
strike, and what project management is, were presented 
at the 20th annual conference of McGill’s Industrial 
Relations Centre, on May 13 and 14. The dinner speaker, 
Hon. Jean Cournoyer, Québec Minister of Labour and 
Manpower, gave his own views on labour relations. A 
“first” for the annual industrial relations conference was 
a mock negotiation meeting at the first day’s afternoon 
session. 


Claude Edwards 


“The right to strike for most federal Government employ- 
ees is a legal right granted by parliamentary legislation,” 
said Claude Edwards, President of the Public Service 
Alliance of Canada. “Federal employees must retain the 
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right to strike but at the same time fully realize tha 
this right should only be used as the last resort an 
they should be fully aware of the effect of their action 
on the general public and the economy of thei 
country.” 


In order to maintain some relativity with progress made 
by employees of private industry, he said, public em 
ployees must be able to bargain collectively, and the 
right to strike should be the ultimate weapon of an 
union. In any undertaking involving 200,000 employee 


there must be some means of collective representatio 
and if any employee is given an opportunity to partici 
pate in a negotiating relationship, there can be no retur 
to a “cap-in-hand” approach. 
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In my opinion,” said Mr. Edwards, “the evidence to 
ate is that federal government employees have acted 
sponsibly and have not abused the right to strike. They 
ill continue to act responsibly if, in turn, there is 
vidence that their employer negotiates agreements that 
rovide equitable settlements.” 


n the early years of Canada’s growth and development, 
ivil Service employees were a small and privileged 
inority, and Government positions were sought after. 
hey provided security, status, a pension on retirement. 
Although wages were not the highest, the assurance of 
ontinued employment and a better scale of benefits 
ade up for any deficiency in pay rates. 


uring this century, Mr. Edwards said, the pay and 
orking conditions of employees in private industry 
ave been constantly improving because of the pressure 
f unions. Governments have legislated social security 
rovisions, and, with various labour legislation, there 
as a greater degree of job security. 


a result, government employees have found that they 
re no longer in a privileged position but that their 
ounterparts in industry have overtaken and passed them. 
he more people the state employs the less it is able 
o give them special status. The number of federal gov- 
mment employees has grown from 20,000 in 1912 to 
37,000 in 1970. Thus their need to bargain collectively. 
A unique feature of the Public Service Staff Relations 
Act, proclaimed in March 1967, is that it provides a 
choice of dispute settlement methods at the option of 
the bargaining agent. The option of binding arbitration 
or conciliation with the right to strike may be taken 
before commencement of bargaining, but the option 
cannot be changed once notice to bargain is given. 


Up to March 31, 1970, out of 114 bargaining units 
certified under the Act, 100 units, totalling 160,000 em- 
ployees, have chosen arbitration, and 14, totalling 38,000 
employees, have selected conciliation with the right to 
strike. The largest unit to choose conciliation was the 
26,000-member Council of Postal Unions, and the major 
strikes have been in the Post Office. During the first 
‘three years of collective bargaining under the Act, to 
March 1970, apart from a localized wildcat strike, there 
was only one strike. Since then, there has been only a 
six-day strike in the Halifax dockyard and short wildcat 
strikes at Customs offices in Windsor and Fort Erie. 
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Edwards quoted Professor Harry Arthurs, well-known 
arbitrator: “The right to strike in the Public Service is 
justified if only because public workers would otherwise 
defy the law to protest their grievances.” He cited the 
1969 police strike in Montreal to support his statement 
that the prohibition of strikes has not prevented public 
employees from striking. “Outlawing strikes is one thing 
but applying penalties is another,” he continued, citing 
a number of examples of governments’ having laws but 
being unwilling or unable to apply penal or disciplinary 
sanctions the laws provide. The reluctance is understan- 
dable: “the penalties are meant to deter a strike, but 
if a strike does occur, the desire of governments and 
the public is to settle the issues and restore the service. 


“The possibility of harsh penalties may delay or prevent 
a settlement and it is usual that an amnesty will be 
one of the conditions in reaching agreement.” 


The public is often not aware that the Act prohibits 
strikes by employees designated as performing duties 
necessary in the interest of safety or security of the 
public. Several bargaining units consist entirely of desig- 
nated employees, others have a majority of them, and 
many others have such a large number that the possibility 
of a strike’s hampering government service is remote. 
“If an employee who can inflict a hardship or inconve- 
nience is prevented from striking, the balance of power 
in this adversary situation is firmly in the hands of the 
employer. . . . Just as in any adversary situation where 
the power of the adversaries has a considerable influence 
on the outcome of a dispute, the right to strike is the 
one ultimate weapon the union has whereby it can inflict 
some discomfiture on the employer.” If the use of the 
strike weapon is unavailable to the employees, condi- 
tions do not improve and probably become even worse, 
good employees leave and other good employees do not 
replace them, the service deteriorates and becomes more 
inefficient and wasteful—“surely not a course of action 
we would wish to endorse.” Here the PSAC president 
quoted from an article by John Kenneth Galbraith: 


“Few things, it seems to me, are now socially so neces- 
sary as strong trade union organization in the public 
services. And organizations, except in the most extreme 
cases, should not be denied the use of any bargaining 
instrument in their own behalf. Far better occasional 
teachers’ strikes than no teachers. Far better an occa- 
sional garbage collectors’ strike than no garbage collec- 
tors. If we deny the right to strike to policemen and 
firemen, it should only be because we have made mani- 
festly certain that they do not need it.” Federal public 
employees and their union officers, Edwards asserted, 
are becoming disenchanted with the arbitration method 
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of settling industrial disputes and their is evidence their 
preference is shifting toward the method of conciliation, 
followed by a possible strike action. “After all, when 
other means of drawing attention to intolerable condi- 
tions have been exhausted and there is no assurance 
that action will be taken, the only weapon left to the 
employee is the strike,” he said. 


The trend away from arbitration has been strengthened 
by a recent arbitration award in the dispute affecting 
the General Labour and Trades unit covering more than 
20,000 federal employees in 18 occupational subgroups 
and 36 separate pay zones. 





“The arbitration tribunal in any federal case suffers from 
a number of shortcomings,” Edwards declared, because 
in any federal arbitration tribunal two members are) 
judges and the other two, representing employer anc} 
employee interest, cannot be directly involved with the 
employer or union involved. Therefore the tribuna) 
often has neither the time nor the expertise to deal with 
major elements of the problems placed before them. 


“They must look for easier ways out and, as has hap. 
pened in the General Labour and Trades case, the easy) 
way out, an across-the-board settlement, only created 
more problems than it was meant to solve. The whole 
question of some relativity between outside skilled trade 
rates and government rates for similar skilled trades was 
left hanging. The union appealed on the ground that 
the tribunal had failed to deal with one of the matters 
in dispute. The tribunal, the same that had made the 
original award, dismissed the appeal on the ground that 
the request meant a separate study of each job and “such 
a time-consuming task must be assumed by the partie 
themselves.” Said Mr. Edwards: “In my opinion this 
was an admission that the arbitration tribunal does no 
function as it was intended to do since the reason for 
the original reference to the tribunal, as well as the 
reason for the appeal, was the inability of the two sides 
to agree on the basis for comparing jobs. 

















“The decision in that one case that restricted wage 
increases to 7 per cent, 6 per cent and 6 per cent at 
yearly intervals over a 38-month period—while in the 
private sector negotiated settlements for skilled trades- 
men in many instances exceeded 30 per cent over the 
same period—will undoubtedly influence the public ser- 
vice employee in the exercise of the dispute settlement 
option. 


“Fully qualified employees in skilled trades, such as 
electricians, are now earning as much as $1.23 less an 
hour than their counterparts in private industry. In many 
cases they are continuing to work for the Government 
only because of their number of years of service and 
their stake in the superannuation plan. 


“The failure of the tribunal to deal with the major 
problem in this case gives further weight to the proposi- 
tion that collective bargaining without the right to strike 
is meaningless. If arbitration is going to be a viable 
alternative to strike action, it must produce awards that 
compare relatively closely with settlements obtained 
through strike action or under the threat of strike. 
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The general labour trades award ... was so much less 
han what tradesmen in private industry have received 
hat I cannot understand why the Chamber of Com- 
merce or the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association 
ailed to comment on the injustice of the award. After 
ull, they are very vociferous when they consider settle- 
nents too generous. If they want arbitration to be the 
neans of settling disputes, should they not be equally 
soncerned when the arbitral awards are too low?” 





The Public Service Staff Relations Act, Edwards said, 
also weakens the case for arbitration by restricting arbi- 
tration to wages, hours, leave entitlements and standards 
of discipline. Bargaining units choosing arbitration, 
therefore, cannot refer many subjects to the arbitration 
tribunal when the employer refuses to negotiate on 
them. 


“Another favourite ploy of the employer is to withdraw 
from any prior agreement on non-arbitrable issues” 
when the bargaining agent decides to go to arbitration. 
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The Public Service Staff Relations Board should be 
strengthened to enable it to make dicisions expeditious- 
ly, and should have full-time mediators who could assist 
parties to resolve difficulties voluntarily. “The present 
negotiation process is far too long,” he asserted. “The 


employee becomes increasingly frustrated with the 
length of negotiations and lack of progress. He wants 
some means of bringing the negotiations to a head. Up 
to the present, at least, the only means at his disposal 


is to threaten to ‘hit the bricks.’ An arbitration process 
that cannot deal with all issues or hasn’t time to deal 
with difficult ones, is no viable alternative.” 


R. D. Joyce 


“I am opposed to the extension of the right to strike 
to public sector employees,” said R. D. Joyce, Manager 
of Employee Relations, Canada Packers Limited. Of the 
alternatives available, he preferred arbitration by a tribu- 
nal or review board brought into play only after full use 
of the available arsenal of weapons. And he predicted 
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that removal of the right to strike from public service 
employees would be one of the significant industrial 
relations events that will take place in the 1970s. 


He began by saying that our industrial relations system 
had not earned the respect of any segment of our society, 
that too much time was being spent looking for a miracle 
solution and far too little on making the adversary 
system of free collective bargaining work. If improve- 
ments are not made in the system, “we are headed down 
the road to a completely arbitrary method of settling 
our differences.” 


Without a sound respected foundation there is no hope 
for the successful operation of any system. It doesn’t 
matter what industrial relations system you have, if 
flouting of the legal base of that system is countenanced, 
it will not carry respect. And it will not work if it does 
not carry the respect of the public. His opposition to 
the right to strike in the public sector was based on 
the belief that even with a sound legal base and a 
first-rate industrial relations atmosphere in the private 
sector, “all is lost if the public sector is allowed to drift, 
is allowed to establish unacceptable principles, is al- 
lowed to flout the needs and desires of the electorate 
at large.” 


His reasons for his opposition were that public employees 
do not have to consider a number of factors that an 
employee in the private sector must before going on 
strike: the strike could close the plant, an excessive 
settlement also could close the plant, he may be on strike 
a long time only to have to return to work for an offer 
lower than was available before the strike. And the right 
to strike in the public sector is a restricted right. “On 
the one hand the employees are told that they have 
the right to go on strike if they wish, and on the other 
hand, they are told that they can strike only provided 
the public interest isn’t damaged too greatly.” The illu- 
sion of the right to strike destroys any possibility of 
getting the respect of the public or the union members 
involved, and it is the country that suffers during this 
period of pretence. 


In support of his agreement, Mr. Joyce quoted a postal 
union leader as saying: “The Government used black- 
mail on the negotiating committee. Either you accept 
or we pass legislation. This is the way the Government 
bargains.” 


Another reason was that it’s unrealistic to think that 
the Government would lock out its employees, Mr. Joyce 
said. “Although lockouts are not implemented too often 
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in the private sector, if the option is not realistically 
available, decision-making is left entirely in the hands 
of the union.” 


The Government holds the ace card, however. “Prime 
Minister Trudeau best summed up the position his) 
Government would take when he said that the Govern- 
ment is the only employer who can meet any wage 
demands no matter how high or how preposterous they 
may be by just increasing taxes, and that unions should 
be made to realize that when they are bargaining with 
the Government, they are really bargaining with the 
public.” 





Changes had to take place he said, in the private sector 
collective bargaining scene to command the respect of 
the public and maintain the right to bargain freely, and 
public service employees and those engaged in essential 
services should not have the right to strike but must: 
be treated fairly. He listed eight options that can be 
considered in the private sector for future courses of: 
action: continuation of the present adversary system: 
with unfettered right to strike or lock out; continuation: 
of the present system with increased public partici- 
pation; industry-wide bargaining; voluntary arbitration 
after failure of negotiation, conciliation and mediation; 
continuation of the qualified right to strike (subject to 
a review of possible harm to the country); “the mystery 
of the sealed envelope” arbitration; a tribunal or review 
board brought into play after full use of the available 
arsenal of weapons; arbitration by labour courts not 
preceded by a meaningful attempt by the parties to 
settle their differences directly—in his view there was 
nothing good to be said for this last option. In the public 
sector he saw only one possible avenue: arbitration after 
full use of the available arsenal of weapons. 


He then gave his predictions of significant industrial 
relations events that will take place in the 1070s. In 
the public sector he predicted that: 

@ pressured by existing and forthcoming public de- 
mands, the Government will legislate that public service 
employees will not have the right to strike; 

@ an independent fact-finding pay and benefits research 
bureau will be established, with information made 
available to both public and private sectors; 

@ a bargaining procedure will be set up that will encour- 
age settlement short of arbitration; 

© the present ad hoc approach to interest dispute settle- 
ments will be abandoned and interest dispute arbitration 
boards with security of tenure will be established; and 
finally 

@ there will be fair and just criteria for each group of 
public service employees following representations from 
all interested bodies. 
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Mr. Joyce sees the private sector benefiting from the 
ndependent fact-finding pay and fringes research bureau, 
which would publish data on specific industries. Other 
oredictions include: greater tendency for unions and 
sompanies to seek voluntary arbitration; a few industries 
placed under legislation similar to that described for 
the public service sector; legislation similar to B.C.’s 
Mediation Commission Act in all areas of the country 
but used only in very prolonged strike situations; in- 
dustry-wide bargaining becoming a popular technique. 
ie predicted also that unions will be declared legal 
entities; legislation for settlement of jurisdictional dis- 
putes will be tightened; industrial strike insurance 
and/or tax-free strike pool funds will be allowed to 
function; secondary boycotts in any form will be out- 
lawed:; industry will be required to report slowdowns 
and other forms of strikes, and prosecution will be on 
the same basis as violation of any other law. 


“If improved communication with employee/union 
members does not take place voluntarily, there will be 
a requirement that employees be given factual informa- 
tion on the progress and results of negotiations,” he said. 
“Coupled with this will be a requirement that employees 
will be allowed to participate in supervised, secret ballot 
strike votes only after receiving in writing the company’s 
final position.” 


‘Mr. Joyce advocated also year-round informal discus- 
sions between employers and unions, increased employ- 
er education of employees and the public in labour 
relations economics, the need for more highly trained 
management and union industrial relations specialists, 
more highly trained and skilled conciliators, mediators 
and arbitrators, and improved communication between 
management and employees. 


Jean Cournoyer 


Québec Minister of Labour and Manpower, Jean Cour- 
noyer, told delegates that it was unlikely that there would 
be new labour legislation in Québec for at least three 
years. “There is too much labour legislation and too little 
implementation or understanding of the present laws,” 
he said. “We must now catch up on understanding our 
present legislation rather than continually create new 
policies. We have initiated so much labour legislation 
in the last 10 years that we are now out of breath and 
unable to affectively carry out our present laws.” 


In the past decade considerable progress was made in 
labour legislation, perhaps the most advanced in the 
whole country. At the moment the greatest drawback 
is the lack of sufficient personnel to administer the 
present legislation, said Mr. Cournoyer. 


“We can’t cope with all the present legislation, and 
therefore it is difficult to understand and fully appreciate 
continuing legislation since we rarely get to know one 
policy when another comes. It is now a matter of invol- 
vement and not legislation. 


“The province is already facing major difficulty in the 
construction field. Many complicated laws have been 
passed but labour, management, and government seem 
more confused than enlightened on these policies,” said 
the minister. 








The accompanying paper was prepared by W. A. Mar- 
tin, Chief, Accident Prevention Division, Accident Pre- 
vention and Compensation Branch, Canada Department 
of Labour. The paper reviews the use of safety inspec- 
tions, surveys and audits as a means of monitoring for 
statutory purposes the accident prevention programs of 
work places subject to the Canada Labour (Safety) Code 
or to Treasury Board Occupational Safety Policy. 


A safety inspection, whether conducted by a government 
safety officer, by a company safety officer or by a super- 
visor, has as its primary purpose the identification of 
work hazards and the issue of directions or recommen- 
dations for their elimination or control. A safety survey 
goes a step beyond identification and endeavors to de- 
termine by an in-depth study, including any tests that 
may be necessary, the source causes of each hazard in 
order that remedial measures may be more effectively 
applied. A safety audit includes, in addition to an as- 
sessment of environmental conditions and work meth- 
ods, a critical review of the entire accident prevention 
program. 
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A safety inspection might be likened to a first aid exam-} 
ination made for the purpose of identifying symptoms| 
and providing emergency treatment; a safety survey is| 
comparable to a medical diagnosis, which is made to| 
determine the underlying causes of the symptoms and/ 
to prescribe a curative treatment; and a safety audit| 
is equivalent to a complete medical examination in| 
which the patient is examined and treated as a whole} 
person. 


A headache is symptomatic of a number of diseases} 
and conditions for which the customary home treatment} 
is two aspirin tablets, but until the causative disease | 
or condition is diagnosed and eliminated or brought 
under control, the headache will continue to recur. Fur- 
ther, the patient may have other health problems for 
which the symptoms are not yet evident and which will | 
be revealed only by a complete and thorough examina- 
tion that includes an assessment of the mental as well) 
as the physical factors. Too often remedial measures are: 
based on symptoms rather than causes and safety officers 
are content to prescribe two aspirin tablets rather than; 
to conduct a survey or an audit that will isolate the real. 
problems. 





Just as compliance with health rules may not be: 
sufficient to ensure complete personal health, so in acci- 
dent prevention compliance with regulations may not 
be sufficient to ensure a desirable level of safety, because. 
it is seldom possible to prescribe rules or regulations) 
that will cover all of the variables involved, nor is it 
reasonably practicable to prescribe by regulation more 
than the minimum precautions that must be taken. 
Many aspects of health, as well as accident prevention, 
cannot be controlled by rules or regulations, and it is 
not practicable, except in emergencies, for the doctor 
or regulatory body to exercise continuous surveillance. 
In both cases a large measure of voluntary compliance 
is essential and in many areas the minimum statutory 
requirements must be exceeded if a desirable level of 
health or of accident prevention is to be achieved. 


A routine regulatory inspection can be conducted by 
anyone with a reasonable knowledge of the regulations; 
however, the violations cited will be the obvious ones 
and the directions will not likely go beyond the immediate 
problem. A much greater level of safety expertise is es- 
sential to the conduct of a safety survey in which the 
violations are not only identified but are analysed to 
determine the basic accident prevention problems in 
which they are rooted. The safety audit, being an analy- 
sis of the entire accident prevention program, calls for 
a high order of professional competence; and, of course, 
the effort and co-operation required is significantly 
higher than for a regular inspection. 
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[he periodic safety inspection has its greatest value 
when applied to elevating devices, boilers, pressure ves- 
sels and similar mechanical equipment for which safety 
yas been built in by adherence to well-proved national 
sonsensus standards of design, construction and testing. 
{n such cases, annual or other periodic inspections are 
sufficient to ensure that this inherent safety is main- 
vained. The situation in the general safety field is, how- 
2ver, more dynamic and dependent upon day-to-day 
variables involving to a great extent the human element 
ind affected to a considerable degree by company safety 
dolicy, safety attitudes of management and employees 
and such other similar factors which can be properly 
assessed only by a safety audit. 


The Canada Department of Labour is responsible for 
the general promotion of employment safety and health 
through regulation, inspection, accident investigation, 
education, training, research, etc., in the Public Service 
and in approximately 7,000 major corporate entities 
subject to federal jurisdiction. Regular safety inspections 
are conducted on the Department’s behalf by almost 
900 provincial safety inspectors who have been desig- 
nated Canada Safety Officers. The frequency of regula- 
tory inspections is based on need, those work places 
with a high employment hazard being inspected an- 
nually or more frequently and those with a moderate 
or low employment hazard being inspected less fre- 


W.A. Martin 





quently. Because of the greater expertise and manpower 
resources required to conduct them, safety surveys and 
safety audits must be scheduled with a greater degree 
of discretion. 


Safety inspections have been found useful in a nation- 
wide jurisdiction such as that exercised by the federal 
Government for obtaining in a short period of time a 
rough assessment of the safety situation in a large 
number of establishments and for making the regulatory 
presence known. Last year almost 19,000 such inspec- 
tions, about one-half of the currently estimated total 
inspection workload, were completed. 


In addition to these regular inspections, about 500 special 
surveys and more than 20 safety audits were conducted 
by safety officers of the Department in the past year. 
Some of these audits were conducted on a Canada-wide 
industry basis, others on a smaller or local scale. Al- 
though the skill of these safety officers in using this new 
statutory investigative tool is not yet fully developed, 
the results have been most gratifying and the intention 
is to expand its use in the future. 


To assist in this new work a safety audit guide has been 
prepared, and is available on request from the Accident 
Prevention and Compensation Branch, Canada Depart- 
ment of Labour, Ottawa, KIA OJ2. This guide is but 
a framework upon which to develop a comprehensive 
assessment of the accident prevention program of an 
industry, a company or part of a company, and is not 
intended to be a substitute for the good judgment of 
a competent safety professional. A more elaborate guide 
could be provided and no doubt this first effort will 
be modified as more experience is gained, but it is 
considered important to avoid the check-sheet approach, 
which has a tendency to channel or restrict the audit 
and dampen the imagination. 


The Canada Department of Labour, although of long 
standing in the labour field, is relatively new to employ- 
ment safety regulation (the Canada Labour (Safety) 
Code became effective on January 1, 1968). It is, there- 
fore, in a good position to take advantage of the past 
experience of other safety regulatory bodies and to 
adopt some of the new accident prevention techniques 
as part of its system of statutory control. The evidence 
so far strongly suggests that the greater effort required 
in employing these new techniques will be well justified 
by the results. 
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Peggy Butler is Editor of Task, published by the Ontario 
Department of Labour. The accompanying article was 
extracted from a recent issue of that publication. The 
second part of this article will appear in the September 
issue of The Labour Gazette. 


Some workers look forward to retirement eagerly. Others 
dread it as the end of their active role in society. This 
article examines the need for pre-retirement education 
and preparation for what should be a new and purposeful 
phase of life. 


There is increasing awareness of the paradox that while 
life expectancy has been greatly extended (in the United 
States alone there are 20 million men and women aged 
65 or over), the trend is toward earlier and earlier retire- 
ment, with compulsory retirement at 65 or 60 now the 
general rule. 


The controversy over compulsory versus voluntary re- 
tirement has gone on for some time. The arguments 
is favour of automatic retirement at a fixed age are: 
that it is the only non-discriminatory method; that it 
is necessary in order to open up promotion opportunities 
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for younger workers; that it is an essential base for 
operating a successful pension plan; that after 40 or 
more years of monotonous routine or jobs involving 
hard physical labour, workers are entitled to a well- 
earned rest, and that it is in their best interest to retire. 


Those opposed to compulsory retirement argue that ag- 
ing is a highly individual process and that any method 
based on chronological age fails to distinguish between 
those who are capable and willing to go on working and 
those whose abilities have been impaired; that it is a 
waste of valuable experience and skill; that it causes 
unnecessary hardship to those who, for financial reasons, 
must continue working and those who want to remain 
in active production. Whatever the ultimate outcome, 
there is a general consensus that the worker who retires 
at 65 has the prospect of a further 15 years of life and 
that is is important for his sake and for society that 
this phase be spent productively, rather than become 
a time of loneliness, frustration and dependence. 
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The whole question would seem to entail two basic 
considerations. The first is the individual’s difficulties 
in coming to terms with the fact of retirement itself 
and the disruption of a life-long routine. The develop- 
ment of pension planning has been an important factor 
in relieving older workers of some of the anxiety about 
financial security in retirement. But the specialists in 
the field are agreed that it is not enough just to have 
enough money to live on—a man must continue to have 
something worth while to do, so that he is not stripped 
of his role in the community. 


It is generally agreed also that people who are well edu- 
cated and well adjusted are able to deal satisfactorily 
with the transition to retirement, and that those who work 
in low-paid and machine-dominated jobs look forward 
to the end of this phase of their working lives. But a 
large proportion of older people have no desire to go 
into compulsory retirement. The second consideration 
involves those who are able to work, need to work and 
want to work and are caught up against their will in 
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the process of retirement (it is estimated that in the 
U.S. alone one and a half of two million men and women 
over the age of 65 are capable of part-time or full-time 
employment if employment were only available to 
them). 


Ideally, retirement can and should be “a period of 
well-deserved contentment, satisfaction and freedom 
from financial worries,” according to H. L. Douse, 
former chief of the Section on Older Workers, Man- 
power Utilization Branch, of the Canada Department 
of Manpower and Immigration. 


“This does not necessarily mean a time of inactivity, 
except for those who are most content when they are 
not active. It should be a time when the person who 
has been promoted to the plateau of freedom from the 
responsibilities and pressures of the working world can 
make a choice between increased activity or inactivity.” 
A question of growing concern to gerontologists and 
sociologists, as well as government and private agencies, 
is what opportunities exist for those who want to contin- 
ue working after the age of normal retirement, and what 
ways and means can be developed to make this possible, 
using the skills and experience of older workers without 
endangering efficiency or blocking the flow of promotion 
for younger workers. 


Reducing strain 


In a number of countries, attempts are being made, with 
occupational analysis and job evaluation and adjust- 
ment, to enable workers to continue in employment for 
as long as they are capable and willing. One such meth- 
od is ergonomics, which involves a redesign of a job 
to make it possible for the worker to continue at his 
original work by reducing strain to a minimum and thus 
maximizing his potential. It attempts to “fit the job to 
the man.” 


Among the special problems that older workers may 
encounter is that they find it more difficult to work at 
a fixed pace than younger people, they are not able 
to tolerate heat and cold as well, their vision and hearing 
deteriorates, and they need more frequent rest pauses. A 
simple change in working conditions or techniques, such 
as adjusting the height of a bench lathe or modifying 
the hand-grip ofa pair of pliers, and eliminating excessive 
glare or noise, may often significantly alter the amount 
of fatigue produced by repetitive jobs and allow an older 
worker to remain productive. 


eye ze) 


An example of how a simple change in job design can 
make a great difference in work strain is the case of 
a 65-year-old engine inspector who had to stand at his 
work and bend low several times every hour. Because 
of age mutation in his back and legs, he found the work 
too much of a strain and had to give it up. As an 
experiment, job redesign was carried out, and the sup- 
port of his work table was lowered so that he could 
work in a seated position with normal distance—as a 
result, this man continued to work for seven more years 
with full productive capacity. 


Experts in the field warn, however, that job redesign 
must go hand in hand with careful checks to determine 
whether the changes are really helpful to the workers 
concerned or whether the demands put on them are 
merely of a different kind. It has been found that, though 
common sense indicates that increased mechanization 
and automation should be to the older worker’s advan- 
tage, this is not always so. Technical developments 
may release workers from the drudgery of heavy physi- 
cal work, but they can create for the older worker more 
problems than they solve. 


K. F. H. Murrell, a leading researcher in the subject, 
emphasizes also the need for a measure of retraining 
of workers to make the most effective use of ergonomics. 
“It is no use pushing ahead with alterations and leaving 
the operative to get on as best he can—rather, changes 
should be made in the light of knowledge of those 
changes that can be made tolerable by a carefully 
planned program of retraining.” 


There are contradictory views on the value of retraining 
older workers and it has been widely held that older 
people are unable to learn new ways or adapt to change. 
There is, however, growing evidence from research 
around the world that, although in some older people 
there is a decline in the ability to memorize and recall 
new information, training techniques geared to their 
needs can overcome any special difficulties experienced 
by older workers. 


Exhaustive testing at the Duke University Center for 
the Study of Aging and Human Development shows 
that the elderly need more time than younger people 
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because responses are apparently slowed down by anxi- 
ety—an older person’s goal is less to achieve success thar 
to avoid failure. 


Studies carried out in the United States on the integra- 
tion of older workers into retraining programs reveal 
the importance of counselling such workers, not only 
to assess their abilities but to allay the apprehensions 
about training that many older workers may fear o1 
resist because of its novelty or unfamiliarity. 





R. A. Wooland, Manager, Industrial Relations, of 
the Lufkin Rule Co. of Canada, Ltd., believes that it 
is not biological age but “the time span of stagnation” 
that results in the myth that older workers are less 
adaptable to change. “I feel that we confuse age with 
‘time span’. Let’s suppose that by some occult process 
a man ceased to age beyond, say, 30 years and remained, 
with the same employer. In 20 years time (still aged 
30) I suspect that he would have acquired the same 
characteristics of obsolescence tS he would had his age| 
actually advanced to 50 or more.’ | 





Mr. Wooland believes that management actually helps 
create “human obsolescence” by permitting a worker. 
to become isolated from the academic, business antl 
technological world outside his own company and par- 
ticular job. Management can help prevent this isolation 
by encouraging workers to attend night school classes) 
and seminars, and providing in-plant instruction. 


Learning habit 


There is increasing evidence that it is a lack of general 
education, or the fact that the habit of learning was last 
used 30 or 40 years ago, that presents the most serious. 
handicap to the older worker in relation to retraining. 
Therefore a need seems to exist to encourage workers, 
young and old, to improve the level of their basic edu- 
cation. Such an upgrading project has been carried out 
jointly for several years by a group of Toronto industrial 
firms. 


The program was started in 1964 by Philips Electronics 
Industries Ltd. in Canada. In co-operation with the 
Canada Department of Labour, the Ontario Depart- 
ment of Education and two other companies, they start- 
ed classes for workers who wanted to complete Grades 
9 to 12 of their schooling. Today six companies, employ- 
ing between 2,000 and 3,000 workers, participate in the 
scheme. 
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The program is open to workers of all ages on a volun- 
tary basis and those taking part attend classes from 4 
to 6 p.m. five days a week. They are paid full wages 
for the time they have to miss leaving work early to 
get to class. Two portable classrooms have been erected 
on the Leaside premises of Philips and the Department 
of Education pays the salaries of the teachers who give 
instruction in English, mathematics and science. About 
40 workers have enrolled each year and there have been 
six graduating classes since the project was started. The 
drop-out rate among participants is negligible. 


“We made no promises that those who took the course 
would get better jobs,” says F. K. Richan, Vice-Pre- 
sident, Industrial Relations, at Philips. ““The aim of the 
project was to help workers upgrade their basic education 
so that they would be in a position to benefit from 
retraining at a later stage. In fact, a number of those 
who have graduated have been promoted and others have 
found better jobs.” 


Although the course was not designed with any age 
group in mind, it is a matter of concern that at present 
most of those taking advantage are younger workers 
in their 20s and that very few older workers enrol. “We 
believe the reason why workers in their 40s and 50s 
are reluctant to take advantage of this course is lack 
of confidence and fear of failure,” says Mr. Richan. 
“Many of them may not have studied for 30 years or 
more and they are too timid to try getting back into the 
learning habit. 


“This is a pity, because I’m sure it could be of particular 
benefit to older people. We have found that most 
workers who go through the course develop a thirst for 
further learning, they want to go on studying, they want 
to broaden their interests, they develop a liking for 
reading. This is just the sort of stimulus that would 
help older workers in preparation for retirement. We 
are now thinking about ways of trying harder to encour- 
age our older workers to take the course.” 


Work for pensioners 
In Holland the parent company of Philips pioneered 
another type of approach in providing workers over 65 


with earning opportunities and a way to remain produc- 
tive. In 1959 the company set up a workshop that offered 
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part-time jobs to retired employees. The enterprise, run 
as an entirely separate company, makes teaching models 
of machinery and in 1968 its annual turnover had risen 
to about $150,000 with a net profit of some $75,000. 


At present about 250 pensioners are employed at the 
workshop. The average age of the workers is 70—the 
oldest is over 80 and a dozen are 75. They pace them- 
selves, working a three-hour shift, and are paid accord- 
ing to their abilities. A measure of the venture’s success 
is that, after 10 years in operation more than 40 of the 
original hundred pensioners were still working. 


“The need for such schemes, for such organizations as 
the pensioners’ workshops, is emphasized by geriatric 
research that has proved beyond doubt that there is 
interrelationship between the physical and psychological 
condition of the elderly,” according to Professor F. M. 
Roeterink, himself a retired Philips employee and 
former manager of the workshop. 


“There is no use building beautiful apartment blocks for 
the elderly unless you provide them with the opportunity 
to put their extended life expectancy to a meaningful 
purpose.” 


The idea of workshops and similar projects run on a 
commercial basis, but staffed exclusively by pensioners, 
is spreading through Europe, and in Great Britain a 
number of firms have developed successful schemes for 
their former employees to continue work after normal 
retirement. There has not been much development of 
such special projects in Canada, but here, as elsewhere 
in the world, increasing thought is se:mg devoted to 
the whole question of retirement and to attitudes and 
roles as these affect the retiring worker. 


(The opinion expressed in the accompanying article are 
those of the author, and do not necessarily reflect the 
views or policies of the Canada Department of Labour.) 
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Consumer, April 


The consumer price index (1961 = 100) increased by 0.7 
per cent to 132.2 in April from 1313 in March and was 
0.6 per cent higher than in April a year ago. For the 
12-month period, April 1970—April 1971, the index 
advanced by 1.9 per cent. 


The food index increased 0.7 per cent to 129.1 from 
128.2, mainly because of a 0.7 per cent rise in the prices 
of food consumed at home and 0.1 per cent in restaurant 
meals. It was 0.8 per cent higher than in April 1970. 
The overall food increase was partly attributable to 
seasonal advances particularly among fresh produce 
items. Fruit prices rose 5.2 per cent and vegetables 3.6 
per cent. Egg prices advanced 2.4 per cent, their largest 
increase since August 1970, but they were still almost 18 
per cent below their level of April 1970. Increased prices 
for cheeses, ice cream and canned and powdered milks 
moved the dairy products index up 0.4 per cent. Among 
miscellaneous grocery items higher prices were regis- 
tered for pickles, 2.2 per cent; cakes, 1.5 per cent; tea, 
0.7 per cent; instant coffee, 0.6 per cent. The meat, fish 
and poultry component declined 0.5 per cent. 


The housing index increased 0.9 per cent to 136.0 from 
134.8 because of increases in the shelter component, 0.7 
per cent, and household operation, 1.1 per cent. It was 
4.8 per cent higher than a year ago. Within shelter, the 
rent index advanced 0.1 per cent to a level 2.3 per cent 
above that of April 1970; the home-ownership index 
moved up 1.1 per cent to a level 8.5 per cent above 
that of a year ago. The April increase in the home-owner- 
ship index resulted from rises in new home prices, 
home-owner repair charges and mortgage interest costs. 
Among household operation items, the price of fuel oil 
increased 7.6 per cent. Furniture prices rose 1.0 per cent, 
and floor coverings 0.9 per cent. The utensil and equip- 
ment index advanced 0.7 per cent mainly because of 
the removal of sale prices on dishes and glassware in 
some cities. The return to regular from sale prices for 
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cotton sheets and blankets in some stores, moderated | 
by sales of curtains in Toronto and Ottawa, resulted 
in a 0.3 per cent rise in the textiles component. Continu-| 
ing increases in bleach, foodwrap and toilet paper were 
the main causes of a 0.4 per cent rise in the household 
supplies index. 4 | 


The clothing index advanced 0.9 per cent to 127.9 from 
126.8, and was 0.9 per cent higher than a year earlier. 
All clothing components, with the exception of piece: 
goods and clothing services, registered increases. The 
women’s wear component recorded an increase of 1.7) 
per cent, partially as a result of the removal of sale: 
prices on skirts, street dresses and girdles and an increase 
in the price of spring coats. Higher prices for men’s suits. 
in eastern Canada and the removal of sale prices on 
work shirts in Toronto and sweaters in Ottawa, were: 
responsible for an advance of 0.5 per cent in the men’s 
wear index. Topcoat and work trouser prices declined 
because of sales in Montreal and Vancouver. The chil- 
dren’s wear index rose 0.3 per cent and the footwear 
index 1.1 per cent. Piece goods prices declined 0.7 per 
cent. 


The transportation index advanced 0.5 per cent to 129.4 
from 128.8, mainly because of a 2.2 per cent increase 
in gasoline prices in eastern Canada and associated with 
higher imported crude oil prices. Among other automo- 
bile operation items, new passenger car prices increased. 
0.2 per cent and motor oil increased 0.8 per cent. A 
seasonal increase in train fares advanced the inter-city 
travel component 0.4 per cent. The transportation index 
was 3.9 per cent above its April 1970 level. 
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The health and personal care index rose 03 per cent 
to 141.4 from 141.0, and was 1.5 per cent higher than 
a year ago. The dentists’ fees index increased 1.7 per 
cent, reflecting increased fees for all services surveyed. 
Personal care supplies prices declined 0.3 per cent with 
reductions for toilet soap and toothpaste. 


‘The recreation and reading index advanced 0.2 per cent 
to 135.3 from 135.0 because of increased newspaper 
subscription rates in Toronto, Brantford and Halifax. 
Between April 1970 and April 1971 the recreation and 
reading index rose 4.4 per cent. 


The tobacco and alcohol index remained unchanged from 
its March level of 127.6, and was 0.9 per cent above 
its level of April 1970. 


City consumer, April 


The consumer price index (1961 =100) advanced in all 
regional cities and city-combinations with the exception 
of Edmonton-Calgary where it was unchanged. The in- 
creases ranged from 0.2 per cent in Winnipeg to 1.1 
per cent in St. John’s and Halifax. Food indexes rose 
in nine cities as higher quotations were registered for 
fresh produce, cereal products, and powdered and eva- 
porated milk. Housing indexes moved up in eight cities 
partly because of increased prices for home furnishings 
and fuel oil. Advances in clothing indexes were regis- 
tered in all cities and higher gasoline prices and season- 
ally increased train fares contributed to advances in the 
transportation components of seven cities. 


Health and personal care indexes rose in eight cities, 
reflecting higher dentists’ fees and increased prices for 
many toiletry items. Recreation and reading components 
increased in two cities because of higher newspaper 
subscription rates, Tobacco and alcohol indexes were 
unchanged. 


Regional consumer price index point changes between 
March and April were: Halifax + 1.4 to 125.8; St. John’s 
13 to 123-1; Saint John +12 to 124.7: Ottawa +.7 
to 129.7; Montreal + .6 to 125.9; Toronto + 6 to 128.3; 
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Saskatoon-Regina +.4 to 122.4; Vancouver +.4 to 
126.1; Winnipeg +.3 to 127.5; Edmonton-Calgary un- 
changed at 127.3. 


Wholesale 


The general wholesale index (1935-39 = 100) moved up 
0.6 per cent in April to 288.4 from the revised March 
index of 286.7. It was slightly lower than the April 1970 
index of 288.5. Five of the eight major group indexes 
were higher, and three declined. 


The chemical products group index advanced 2.4 per 
cent to 235.8 from 230.2 on higher prices for fertilizer 
materials and drugs and pharmaceuticals. A rise of 2.2 
per cent to 388.0 from 379.6 in the wood products 
group index was mainly attributable to price increases 
for newsprint, cedar and fir. An increase of 1.2 per cent 
to 263.5 from 260.3 in the non-ferrous metal products 
group index reflected higher prices for copper and its 
products, silver and zinc. The non-metallic mineral 
products group index moved up 0.9 per cent to 225.7 
from 223.6 on higher prices for petroleum products. The 
iron products group index advanced 0.5 per cent to 314.1 
from 3275. 


The textile products group index moved down 0.7 per 
cent to 259.5 from 261.2 in response to lower prices 
for raw cotton. A decline of 0.3 per cent to 319.7 from 
320.8 in the animal products group index reflected price 
decreases for fishery products, cured meats and livestock. 
The vegetable products group index dropped 0.3 per 
cent to 240.2 from 240.9. 


U.S. Consumer, April 


The United States consumer price index (1967=100) 
advanced 0.3 per cent in April to 120.2. The rise in food 
prices amounted to 0.9 per cent, about two thirds of 
which was accounted for by large increases in the price 
of fruits and vegetables. Besides food, the major price 
increases were in apparel and used cars. There were 
increases also in the prices of housekeeping supplies and 
magazines. Charges for most services, except money 
lending, continued to rise. Among major increases in 
the services areas were the costs of automobile insur- 
ance, property insurance and residential gas. The only 
major declines in the April index were in the prices 
of gasoline and in interest rates on home mortgages. 
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General 
topics 


Employment review 


The increase in employment between March and April 
was less than usual for this time of year. Total employ- 
ment, was 7,737,000 in April, 51,000 higher than in 
March. The number of unemployed persons, at 659,000, 
was slightly higher than the March total. The seasonally 
adjusted unemployment rate rose sharply to 6.7 from 
6.0 and the unadjusted rate was unchanged at 7.8. Com- 
pared with a year ago, the labour force increased by 
198,000 or 2.4 per cent, and employment by 83,000 or 
1.1 per cent. The number of unemployed persons in- 
creased by 115,000. 


Employment 


Employment in April increased 51,000 to 7,737,000 (un- 
adjusted) and was 83,000 or 1.1 per cent higher than 
in April 1970. Among the various industries, increases 
were above average in agriculture, 66,000, and in con- 
struction, 26,000, but were below average in trade. In 
community, business and personal services, employment 
declined for a second successive month and was 12,000 
below the March level; in public administration, too, 
there was a decrease of 12,000. There were smaller 
declines in manufacturing and transportation. 


The overall employment of women showed little change, 
instead of the normal March-April advance. Employ- 
ment of men increased a little less than average for 
this period. 


Seasonally adjusted employment 
The seasonally adjusted level of employment declined 


slightly, about | per cent, in April. Regionally, there 
were decreases in the Atlantic 2.7 per cent, Quebec 1.8 
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per cent, and Ontario 0.6 per cent. In the Prairies and) 
British Columbia, seasonally adjusted employment was 
virtually unchanged. 


Unemployment 


Unemployment increased by 9,000 to 659,000 in April, 
and was 115,000 higher than the April 1970 level of 
544,000. Between March and April the number of un- 
employed younger persons increased by 20,000. There 
was a reduction of 11,000 among unemployed persons 
25 years of age and over. The decrease in the older 
group was smaller than average and occurred among 
men. There were 56,000 more unemployed in the 14-24 
age group than in April a year ago. The yearly increase 
in the number of unemployed persons 25 years of age 
and over was 59,000. 





Seasonally adjusted unemployment 





The seasonally adjusted unemployment rate rose to 6.7 | 
in April, after declining from 6.6 to 6.0 during the last | 
four months. A large increase of from 11.1 to 12.3 was. 
recorded for persons 14-24 years of age. Among persons 
25 years or older there was a larger increase in the’ 
seasonally adjusted rate for men than for women. in| 
Ontario, where the unemployment trend has increased | 
since last Fall, there was a definite rise in the seasonally | 
adjusted unemployment rate. There were also substan- . 
tial increases in the Atlantic and Quebec regions. In 
the Prairies and British Columbia there were small 


declines. 





U.S. Employment 


Unemployment in May was 4,400,000 compared with 
4,700,000 in April. The seasonally-adjusted rate of un- 
employment was 6.2 per cent compared with 6.1 per 
cent in the previous month. The actual rate of unem- 
ployment was 5.3 per cent compared with 5.7 per cent 
in April. In May, the civilian labour force was 
83,104,000. 








Unemployment insurance fund 


During April, 16,234 investigations were completed 
across Canada. Of these 10,079 were on-premises inves- 
tigations, 1,485 were selective investigations and 182. 
were random sample investigations of claims to verify 
the fulfilment of statutory conditions. The remaining 
709 formal investigations and 3,779 post audit investi- 
gations were in connection with claimants suspected of 
making false statements to obtain benefits. 
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Punitive disqualifications resulting from false statements 
or misrepresentations made by claimants numbered 
1,907. Prosecutions were begun in 135 cases, all against 
claimants. This does not include employer prosecutions 
begun by the Revenue Branch. 

| 
Revenue received by the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund in April totalled $48,399,870.22 compared with 
$47,269,152.45 in March and $60,050,767.41 in April 
1970. Benefits paid in April totalled $100,008,016.92 
compared with $114,301,673.16 in March and 
$81,059,893.19 in April 1970. The balance in the Fund 
on April 20, 1971 was $272,028,188.26 compared with 
$322,982,248.64 in March and $440,677,142.41 at the 
end of April 1970. 





August Credits 


The final plateau, p. 538, was submitted by the Section 
on Older Workers, Manpower Utilization Branch, De- 
partment of Manpower and Immigration. 


Unemployment insurance report, p. 556, originates with 
the Unemployment Insurance and Manpower Section 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. A claimant’s un- 
employment register is placed in the active file at the 


local office as soon as the claim is made. As a result, 
the count of claimants at any given time inevitably 
includes some whose claims are in process. “Claimants” 
should not be interpreted either as “total number of 
beneficiaries” or “total registered clients.” 


Certification before the CLRB, p. 548, is prepared by 
the Employee Representation Branch of the Department 
of Labour, and covers proceedings under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act involving the 
functions of the Canada Labour Relations Board, for 
which the Employee Representation Branch of the De- 
partment is the administrative agency. 


Conciliation before the Minister of Labour, p. 545, origi- 
nates with the Conciliation and Arbitration Branch of 
the Department of Labour, and covers proceedings 
under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act involving the administrative services of the 
Minister of Labour and the Conciliation and Arbitration 
Branch of the Department. 


Photos.. NFB? ‘Cover, p5245528, 529,530, 332, 533; 
535, 538. Flair Photographic, Cranbrook, B.C.: p. 514. 
ILO: p. 516. Public Archives of Canada: p. 521. Murray 
MacGowan: p. 523. Wamboldt-Waterfield Photography 
bids Halifax sN:353p.526: 





During May the Minister of Labour appointed concilia- 
tion officers to deal with the following disputes: 


Radio Nord Inc., and Radio La Sarre Inc., Rouyn, Queé., 
and National Association of Broadcast Employees and 
Technicians (Conciliation Officer: R. G. Dorion). 


Parkins Construction Ltd., Edmonton, Alta., and United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, 
Local 2499 (Conciliation Officer: G. W. Rogers). 
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Canadian Lake Carriers’ Association (representing 
various shipping companies) and Canadian Marine 
Officers’ Union (Conciliation Officer: G. R. Doucet). 


Air Canada, Montréal, Qué., and Canadian Air Line 
Flight Attendants’ Association (Conciliation Officer: R. 
Nat Gray). 
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Yellowknife Public School Board (Yellowknife Public 
School District No. 1) and Yellowknife Public School 
Local, Northwest Territories Teachers’ Association 
(Conciliation Officer: G. W. Rogers). 


Canadian National Steamship Company Limited 
(Pacific Coast), Vancouver, B.C., and Canadian Broth- 
erhood of Railway, Transport and General Workers 
(Conciliation Officer: A. A. Franklin). 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company (British Columbia 
Lake & River Service) and Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway, Transport and General Workers (Conciliation 
Officer: A. A. Franklin). 


The Pembrooke Electric Light Company Limited, Pem- 
broke, Ont., and International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, Local 1905 (Conciliation Officer: H. A. Fisher). 


CP Air, Vancouver International Airport, and Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists and Aerospace Workers 
(representing fire and security guards) (Conciliation 
Officer: D. H. Cameron). 


Air Canada, Montréal, Qué., and International Associa- 
tion of Machinists and Aerospace Workers, District 
Lodge 148 (Conciliation Officer: R. Nat Gray). 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited (Whiteshell Nuclear 
Research Establishment) Pinawa, Man., and United 
Association of Journeymen and Apprentices of the 
Plumbing and Pipe Fitting Industry of the United States 
and Canada, Local Union No. 254 (Conciliation Officer: 
AE Koppel). 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, Ottawa, 
Ont., and Public Service Alliance of Canada (represent- 
ing Heating Plant Stationary Engineers) (Conciliation 
Officer: H. A. Fisher). 


Yukon Builders’ Exchange and Contractors’ Association 
(representing General Enterprises Ltd.; G. W. Leding- 
ham (Yukon) Ltd.; Humphrey Construction Ltd.; 918 
Construction Ltd., and Liard Construction Ltd.), White- 
horse, Y.T., and International Union of Operating Engi- 
neers, Local 115 (Conciliation Officer: G. W. Rogers). 
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Yukon Builders’ Exchange and Contractors’ Association 
(representing General Enterprises Ltd.; G. W. Leding- 
ham (Yukon) Ltd.; Humphrey Construction Ltd.; Daw- 
son Construction Ltd.; 918 Construction Ltd., and Liard 
Construction Ltd.), Whitehorse, Y.T., and Teamster 
Union, Local 213 (Conciliation Officer: G. W. Rogers). 


Radio Lac St-Jean Ltée (CFGT), Alma, Queé., and Na- 
tional Association of Broadcast Employees and Techni- 
cians (Conciliation Officer: R. G. Dorion). 





Atomic Energy of Canada Limited (Whiteshell Nuclear} 
Establishment), Pinawa, Man., and Canadian Union of) 
Public Employees, Local 938 (representing nuclear re-) 
actor operators) (Conciliation Officer: A. E. Koppel). 





| 
Omstead Refrigerated Transportation Limited, Wheat-. 
ley, Ontario, and Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers, Local Union 880 (Conciliation Officer: H.! 
A. Fisher). 

| 


Trailways of Canada Limited, Willowdale, Ont.., and 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and Gen-| 


eral Workers (Conciliation Officer: K. Hulse). 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company (British Columbia: 
Lake & River Service) and Canadian Merchant Service 
Guild (Conciliation Officer: A. A. Franklin). | 


Settlements by conciliation officers 


Canadian National Steamship Company Limited 
(Pacific Coast), Vancouver, B.C., and Canadian Broth- 
erhood of Railway, Transport and General Workers 
(Conciliation Officer: A. A. Franklin) (See above). 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited (Whiteshell Nuclear 
Research Establishment) Pinawa, Man., and Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists and Aerospace 
Workers, Lodge 608 (Conciliation Officer: A. E. Koppel) 
(LG, July, p. 474). 


North Shipping & Transportation Limited, Québec, 
Qué., and Seafarers’ International Union of Canada 
(Conciliation Officer: R. G. Dorion) (LG, July, p. 474). 
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D. S. Scott Transport Ltd., North Vancouver, B.C.; 
O.N.C. Motor Freight System, Burnaby, B.C.; Soo-Se- 
curity Motorways Ltd., Burnaby, B.C., and T.I.M.E.- 
D.C. Trucking Inc., Burnaby, B.C., and General Truck 
Drivers and Helpers Local Union No. 31 (Conciliation 
Officer: G. W. Rogers) (LG, June, p. 394). 


Johnstone Shipping Limited, Toronto, Ont., and Cana- 
dian Marine Officers Union (representing licensed engi- 
neers aboard the M.V. “Congar’’) (Conciliation Officer: 
K. Hulse) (LG, June, p. 394). 


The National Battlefields Commission, Québec, Qué., 
and Public Service Alliance of Canada (Conciliation 
Officer: R. G. Dorion) (LG, June, p. 394). 


United Grain Growers Limited (employees of the Seed 
Department, Western Region) Edmonton, Alta., and 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters & Butcher Workmen of 
North America, Local P-319 (Conciliation Officer: A. 
A. Franklin) (LG, June, p. 394). 


Valleyfield Dock and Terminal Co. Ltd., Valleyfield, 
Qué., and Brotherhood of Railway, Airline and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station Em- 
ployees (Conciliation Officer: R. G. Dorion) (LG, June, 
i, 395). 


Québec Cartier Mining Company, Port Cartier, Qué., 
and Seafarers’ International Union of Canada (Concili- 
ation Officer: R. G. Dorion) (LG, May, p. 326). 


Colonial Coach Lines Limited, Ottawa, Ont., and Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and General 
Workers (Conciliation Officer: H. A. Fisher) (LG, June, 
p. 394). 


CP Air, Vancouver International Airport, and Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists and Aerospace Workers 
(representing fire and security guards) (Conciliation 
Officer: D. H. Cameron) (See above). 


Conciliation boards appointed 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited (Whiteshell Nuclear 
Research Establishment) Pinawa, Man., and United 
Association of Journeymen and Apprentices of the 
Plumbing and Pipe Fitting Industry of the United States 
and Canada, Local 254 (See above). 
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Charterways Co. Limited, Windsor, Ont. (formerly 
known as Skinner School Bus Lines (St. Thomas) Limit- 
ed) and Amalgamated Transit Union, Division 1415 
(LGelimesps 395), 


Pacific Western Airlines Limited, Vancouver Interna- 
tional Airport, and Canadian Air Line Pilots’ Associa- 
tion (LG, June, p. 395). 


Conciliation board fully constituted 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation established 
in April to deal with a dispute between The Canada 
Coach Lines Limited, Hamilton, Ont., and Amalgamat- 
ed Transit Union, Division 107 (LG, July, p. 475) was 
fully constituted with the appointment of Judge W. S. 
Lane of Picton, Ont., as chairman. Judge Lane was 
appointed by the Minister on the joint recommendation 
of the other two members of the Board, company nomi- 
nee C. A. Morley, and Leonard E. Moyneham, both 
of Toronto. 


Conciliation board report received 


Canadian National Hotels Limited (Hotel Newfound- 
land), St. John’s, Newfoundland, and Hotel and Restau- 
rant Employees and Bartenders International Union, 
Local 779 (LG, June, p. 396) (full text appears in Sup- 
plement No. 4, 1971). 


Conciliation board not appointed 

M & P Transport Limited (Toronto Terminal) and Gen- 
eral Truck Drivers’ Union, Local 938 (LG, July, p. 474). 
Settlement at conciliation board stage 

Northern Electric Company Limited (installation west- 
ern region) and Communications Workers of America 
(LG, May, p. 328). 

Settlement in post-conciliation board mediation 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation and Le Syndicat 


général de cinéma et de la télévision (CSN) (mediation 
assistance provided by G. R. Doucet) (LG, July, p. 475). 
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The Canada Labour Relations Board met for three days 
during May. It granted nine applications for certification 
and two applications for revocation of certification. It 
also rejected three applications for certification and 
ordered one representation vote. During the month the 
Board received eleven applications for certification and 
four requests for review of earlier decisions. It permitted 
the withdrawal of one application for certification. 


Applications for certification granted 


Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and Helpers’ Union, 
Local 106, International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of drivers employed by Voyageur (1969) 
Inc., Montreal, Qué. (LG, June, p. 398). The following 
had intervened: Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers; Le Syndicat des 
Chauffeurs de Voyageur Provincial; Le Syndicat Na- 
tional des employés du Transport en commun de la 
Mauricie (CSN); and Le Syndicat des employés de 
Transport Provincial (CSN) Section Chauffeurs—Divi- 
sion Voyageur Québec. 


Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and Helpers’ Union, 
Local 106, International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of employees of Les Déménagements 
Cote tee, Quebec, Que. (LG, June, p.399): 


Service Employees International Union, Local 298, on 
behalf of a unit of employees of Nation-Wide Interior 
Maintenance Co. Ltd., Montreal, Qué., engaged in the 
performance of its contracts for cleaning and janitorial 
services at Canadian National Central Station and at 
Canadian National headquarters building at Montreal 
(EGe une, p.2399). 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and Gen- 
eral Workers on behalf of a unit of Drivers employed 
by H.M. Trimble & Sons Ltd., Calgary, Alta. (LG, June, 
pa) 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and Gen- 
eral Workers on behalf of a unit of drivers and other 
employees employed by St. George Moving & Storage 
Ltd., Kelowna, B.C. (LG, June, p. 399). 
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Teamsters Local Union No. 879, International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America on behalf of a unit of employees 
of Robert Sentineal Moving & Storage Limited, Niagara 
Falls, Ont. employed at or working out its Niagara Falls, 
St. Catharines, Welland, Hamilton, and Oakville termi- 
nals (LG, June, p. 399). 


Seafarers’ International Union of Canada on behalf of 
a unit of unlicensed employees of The Pelee Shipping 
Company, Limited, St. Thomas, Ont., employed aboard 
the M.V. “Pelee Islander” LG, June, p. 399): 


National Association of Broadcast Employees and 


Technicians on behalf of a unit of employees employed - 
in its radio and television broadcasting operations by 


La Compagnie de Radiodiffusion de Matane Ltée., Ma- 
tane, Qué. (LG, July, p. 476). 


Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen, Helpers and 


Miscellaneous Workers, Local 76, International Broth- 
erhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 


Helpers of America, on behalf of a unit of drivers em-— 


ployed by Atlantic Automobile Transport Limited, 


; 








Moncton, N.B., working in or out of its terminals at_ 
Moncton and Saint John, N.B., and Halifax, N.S. (LG, 


July, p. 476). 


Applications for revocation granted 


The Board granted an application made by J. C. L. 
Molyneaux, et al., for revocation of an order of certifica- 
tion dated June 12, 1959, certifying the International 
Union, United Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural 
Implement Workers of America (now International 
Union, United Automobile, Aerospace and Agricultural 
Implement Workers of America) as the bargaining agent 
of a unit of employees of British Overseas Airways 
Corporation, Montreal, Qué., employed in Metropolitan 
Toronto, Ont. (LG, July, p. 477). 


The Board granted an application made by R. J. McIn- 
tosh, et al., for the revocation of an order of certification 
dated July 26, 1962, certifying the International Union, 
United Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Imple- 
ment Workers of America (now International Union, 


United Automobile, Aerospace and Agricultural Imple-. 


ment Workers of America) as the bargaining agent of 
a unit of employees of British Overseas Airways Corpo- 
ration, Montreal, Qué., employed at Toronto Interna- 
tional Airport, Malton, Ont. (LG, July, p. 477). 
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Applications for certification rejected 


Le Syndicat des Chauffeurs de Voyageur Provincial, 
applicant, Voyageur (1969) Inc., Montreal, Qué., respon- 
dent, Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport 
and General Workers, intervener, and Transport 
Drivers, Warehousemen and Helpers’ Union, Local 106, 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, intervener 
(LG, June, p. 398). The application was rejected for 
the reason that it was not supported by a majority of 
the employees eligible to cast ballots in the representa- 
tion vote conducted by the Board. 


Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, Local 91, International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, applicant, and Northern Québec Transport 
Inc., Rouyn, Qué., respondent (LG, June, p. 399). The 
application was rejected because the unit of employees 
proposed by the applicant is not appropriate for collec- 
tive bargaining. 


Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers, 
Local 91, International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America, 
applicant, Queensway Tank Lines Limited, Chesterville, 
Ont., respondent, and Local 214, National Council of 
Canadian labour, intervener (LG, July, p. 476). The 
application was rejected because it was not supported 
by a majority of the employees affected. 


Representation vote ordered 


Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and Helpers’ Union, 
Local 106, International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America, 
applicant, Métropolitain Provincial (1967) Inc., Mon- 
treal, Qué., respondent, and the Syndicat des employés 
Métropolitain Provincial (CSN), intervener (LG, May, 
p. 329). The Board directed that the names of both the 
applicant and the intervener appear on the ballot (Re- 
turning Officer: R. G. Dorion) (Reasons for Judgment 
issued). (Full text in Supplement No. 5, 1971). 


Applications for certification received 


International Association of Machinists and Aerospace 
Workers on behalf of a unit of skycaps employed by 
Consolidated Aviation. Fueling and Services Ltd., 
Toronto International Airport, Malton, Ont. (Investi- 
gating Officer: K. Hulse). 
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National Association of Broadcast Employees and 
Technicians, on behalf of a unit of employees of CK LW 
Radio Broadcasting Limited, Windsor, Ont. (Investigat- 
ing Officer: K. Hulse). 


National Association of Broadcast Employees and 
Technicians, on behalf of a unit of employees of Baton 
Broadcasting Limited and St. Clair River Broadcasting 
Limited, carrying on business in partnership under the 
firm name and style CKLW-TV, Windsor, Ont. (Investi- 
gating Officer: K. Hulse). 


Transportation-Communication Division of the Broth- 
erhood of Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employees, Sys- 
tem Division No. 7, on behalf of a unit of clerical and 
telegrapher employees of the Northern Alberta Railways 
Company, Edmonton, Alta. (Investigating Officer: A. 
A. Franklin). 


Local Union No. 1318, International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers, on behalf of a unit of employees 
of CJCH Limited, Halifax, N.S. (Investigating Officer: 
R: by Kervini). 


Canadian Air Line Flight Attendants’ Association on 
behalf of a unit of stewardesses employed by Wardair 
Canada Ltd., Edmonton, Alta. (Investigating Officer: A. 
A. Franklin). 


General Teamsters, Local Union No. 362, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers of America, on behalf of a unit of employ- 
ees of Byers Transport Limited, Edmonton, Alta. (In- 
vestigating Officer: G. W. Rogers). 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and Gen- 
eral Workers on behalf of a unit of cook-deckhands and 
deckhands employed by Captain W. Cogswell, Kitimat, 
B.C. (Investigating Officer: A. A. Franklin). 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and Gen- 
eral Workers on behalf of a unit of employees of Lake- 
head Track Installation Ltd., Thunder Bay, Ont. (Inves- 
tigating Officer: A. E. Koppel). 


Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and Helpers’ Union, 
Local 106, International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of telephone operators employed by 
Voyageur (1969) Inc., Montréal, Qué. (Investigating 
Officer: R. G. Dorion). 
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International Alliance of Theatrical Stage Employees 
and Moving Picture Machine Operators of the United 
States and Canada, Local 848, Sidney and Glace Bay, 
N.S., on behalf of a unit of employees of Cape Breton 
Broadcasters Limited (CJCB-TV), Sydney, N.S. (Inves- 
tigating Officer: R. L. Kervin). 


Requests for review under Sec. 61 (2) 


The Board received a request from the National: Associ- 
ation of Broadcast Employees and Technicians, seeking 
amendment of the Board’s order of August 9, 1967, 
which certified it as the bargaining agent of a unit of 
employees employed at Station CJOH-TV, Ottawa, and 
CJSS-TV, Cornwall, by Bushnell TV Co. Limited, Ot- 
tawa, Ont. (now Ottawa-Cornwall Broadcasting Limit- 
6d). (LG 196 75%p3.695): 


The Board received a request from the National Associ- 
ation of Broadcast Employees and Technicians seeking 
amendment of the Board’s order of November 20, 1968, 
which certified it as the bargaining agent of a unit of 
stagehands employed by Bushnell TV Co. Limited 
(CJOH-TV) Ottawa, Ont. (now Ottawa-Cornwall 
Broadcasting Limited) (LG 1969, p. 104). 


The Board received a request from the International 
Association of Machinists and Aerospace Workers seek- 
ing amendment of the Board’s order of December 18, 
1961, as amended May 8, 1969, which certified it as} 
the bargaining agent of a unit of employees of Quebag 
North Shore and Labrador Railway Company, Sept-Iles, | 
Qué., employed in the railway’s catering department] 


that the unit be amended to include certain employees 
classified as lunch makers. | 


The Board received a request for review of its order 
dated February 23, 1949, which certified the Federation } 
of Telephone Workers of British Columbia as the bar- } 
gaining agent of a unit of employees of British Columbia 
Telephone Company, Vancouver, B.C. (LG 1949, p. 
288). 


Application for certification withdrawn | 


Workers, applicant, Baie-Comeau Air Service Lteée., | 
Hauterive, Qué., respondent, and Robert Burgess, et al., | 
interveners (LG, June, p. 399). 








| Decisions of the umpire 


CUB 2917: The claimant applied for benefit, stating 
that he had left his job as an inseminator with an 
agricultural co-operative because there was “no work.” 
He declared that he was capable of and available for 
work immediately but that he could not take a full-time 
job because he was to return to his former position in 
a few months. 


The insurance officer informed the man that he was 
disqualified from receiving benefit because an investiga- 
tion revealed that the co-operative had to lay off one 
employee ‘and the claimant had asked to be the person 
laid off, despite his 14 years of seniority, so that he could 
have a few weeks of rest. On seeing a doctor at a later 
date he was found to have stomach ulcers and was 
hospitalized. 


The claimant later appealed to the board of referees. 
The employer told the area office that he had agreed 
to lay off the claimant so that he might have a rest, 
thinking that he would still be eligible for unemploy- 
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ment benefits. The board decided that the claimant had 
not proved that he was capable of and available for 
any suitable work and by a majority vote dismissed the 
appeal. 


The one dissenting member noted that the claimant had — 
made an agreement with his employer in good faith 
and that one employee would have been laid off in any 
case. The claimant had not fallen ill until five weeks 
later and he would have faced only a minimal suspen- 
sion of six weeks if he had been dismissed or had volun- 
tarily left his job. 


The claimant appealed to the umpire, and in his decision 
the umpire noted that the case did not involve an indi-— 
vidual who had already acquired the right to receive 
benefit and who had then become ill and nevertheless 
retained his right to benefit. The claimant had left his 
job voluntarily and without just cause. He had not estab- 
lished that he was capable of and available for work. 
The appeal was therefore dismissed. 
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Seven cases were dealt with by the Canadian Railway 
Office of Arbitration on April 13 and 14, 1971. The 
arbitrator dismissed two grievances, allowed two others 
and, in the other three, allowed the company to reduce 
the size of crews. 


Case No. 271: Dispute between CP Rail and the Broth- 
erhood of Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees over the dis- 
continuance of messenger service on two trains. 


The messenger service on two trains was cancelled be- 
cause the Bank of Canada stopped shipping currency 
by rail. The train messengers had other duties besides 
those relating to the currency shipments but the revenue 
from the shipments in the company’s view, was the main 
justification for their employment. The other work was 
then to be done by other employees. 


The collective agreement says that notice of 90 days 
if the relocation of employees is involved or 60 days 
in other cases is necessary when any “technological, 
operational and/or organizational changes” are intro- 
duced by the company. The agreement provided also 
that this provision did not apply when the change re- 
sulted from “‘a recognizable decline in business activity 
such as a recession or by fluctuations in traffic.” The 
company argued that the clause did not apply to this 
case; the union contended that it did. 


The termination of the messenger service does come 
under the meaning of this article in the agreement, said 
the arbitrator. Accordingly, he allowed the grievance 
and ordered that proper notice should be given. 


Case No. 272: Dispute between CP Rail and the Broth- 
erhood of Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees over staff 
reductions at a terminal. 


Reductions in staff at a terminal resulted from declines 
in traffic volume, the company said. The arbitrator said 
that the issue was whether the staff reductions that took 
place in recent years were the result of “technological, 
operational and/or organization changes” as stated in 
the collective agreement. He found that some of the 
reductions occurred before this section of the agreement 
was agreed to. On this basis alone, he said, the grievance 
should fail in part. 
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The agreement goes on to say that this provision does 
not cover workers affected by a general decline in “busi- 
ness activity, such as a recession or by fluctuations in 
traffic.” The arbitrator ruled that this clause did apply 
and that the company did not need to give the 60 or 
90 days notice specified in the agreement. He dismissed 
the grievance. 


Case No. 273: Dispute between CN (Hotel Department) 
and the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport 
and General Workers over the dismissal of a bartender 
for being drunk. 


There was no dispute about the bartender’s “unfit con- 
dition to carry out his duties.” The union based its 
grievance on the severity of the punishment. In its con- 
tention the union argued that the man had become an 
alcoholic and had since taken treatments to cure himself. 
Looking at the bartender’s record, the arbitrator asked 
whether the conduct of the bartender raised doubts 
about his reliability as an employee. “Certainly it raised 
grave doubts on that score, but in my view an employee 
of such substantial seniority, with a record which is, 
on balance, good, is entitled to the benefit of some 
doubt.” 


The arbitrator admitted that the company was entitled 
to discipline the bartender by imposing a substantial 
period of suspension, “but it did not have just cause 
to discharge him.” He allowed the grievance and asked 
that the bartender be reinstated without loss of seniority 
or other benefits but that he receive no compensation 
for loss of earnings. 


Case No. 274: Dispute between CP Rail and the United 
Transportation Union over the accommodation for train- 
men at a layover terminal. 


The Memorandum of Agreement that governs run- 
through pooled cabooses calls for “suitable sleeping 
quarters at away-from-home terminals convenient to 
passenger stations.” At the terminal in question, the 
company had previously paid for trainmen’s accommo- 
dation in a hotel two-fifths of a mile from the passenger 
station but had arranged to use a rest house one and 
a half miles from the station. The company provided, 
also, transportation between the station and the rest 
house. The arbitrator said the rest house facilities com- 
plied with the requirements of the agreement; the dis- 
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pute was over the “convenience” of the rest house to 
the passenger station. He considered that the transpor- 
tation service provided met the requirement for conve- 
nience, and dismissed the grievance. 


Case No. 275: Dispute between CP Rail and the United 
Transportation Union over the reduction in size of a 
yard crew. 


The company sought to reduce the size of a crew on 
a yard assignment from three to two men. In compliance 
with the agreement, the company served notice on the 
union and, when no agreement was reached, conducted, 
a five-day survey. The union said that certain moves 
could not be performed safely with a two-man crew. 
The arbitrator said that in some moves, a revised 
switching method would be needed or a limit on the 
number of cars handled would be necessary. But he 
agreed that, with the above precautions, a two-man crew 
could carry out the work with maintenance of adequate 
safety. 


Case No. 276: Dispute between CP Rail and the United 
Transportation Union over the reduction in the size of 
a yard crew. 





The company sought to reduce the size of a crew from: 
three to two men. The company gave notice to the union, 
no agreement was reached and a survey was conducted. 
The union stated that certain moves could not be per- 
formed safely with a two-man crew. The arbitrator said 
that in some of the moves at the yard “revised switching 
methods are required and, in some cases, there must 
be limitations on the number of cars handled.” But in 
his view, the company could reduce the size of the crew. 


Case No. 277: An ex parte dispute between CP Rail 
and the United Transportation Union over the reduction 
in size of a yard crew. 


The company sought to reduce the size of a yard crew 
from three to two men. The company gave notice to 
the union, no agreement was reached and a survey was 
conducted. The union did not state as it did in other 
cases, that certain moves could not be performed safely 
with a two-man crew. The union stated that the working 
conditions had changed at the yard since the survey 
was taken and the survey, therefore, was void. The 
arbitrator found that there were some seasonal varia- 
tions in traffic at the yard but said that the survey was 
properly conducted and in compliance with the collec- 
tive agreement. He agreed with the company that the 
crew could be reduced with adequate safety being 
maintained. 
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Publications 
in the library © 





List No. 269 


The publications listed below are recent acquisitions. 
They may be borrowed through a local library (business, 
university, public, etc.) or directly if there is no local 
library. Please indicate the publication numeral and the 
month listed, when requesting loans. 


Canada 


H@ No. 1—Clarkson, Stephen, comp. Visions 20 20; fifty 
Canadians in search of a future. Edited for the Canadian 
Forum by Stephen Clarkson. Edmonton, M.G. Hurtig 
Bid., C1970. 290 p. 
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Collective bargaining 


H No. 2—Broadcasting and bargaining; labor relations 
in radio and television. Edited by Allen E. Koenig. 
Madison, University of Wisconsin Press, 1970, xii, 344 p. 


M@ No. 3—Collective bargaining in transition; report of 
a conference at Ditchley Park, 14-17 November 1969, 
by W. A. Brown, conference rapporteur. Ditchley Park, 
Eng., Ditchley Foundation [1970?] 22 p. 


Disadvantaged 


M@ No. 4—Berg, Ivar E. Education and jobs; the great 
training robbery, by Ivar Berg with the assistance of 
Sherry Gorelick. Foreword by Eli Ginzberg. New York, 
Published for the Center for Urban Education by 
Praeger Publishers, 1970. xx, 200 p. 


@ No. 5—Committee for Economic Development. 
Training and jobs for the urban poor; a statement on 
national policy by the Research and Policy Committee 
of the Committee for Economic Development. New 
York, 1970. 78 p. 


@ No. 6—Levitan, Sar A. Economic opportunity in the 
ghetto: the partnership of government and business, by 
Sar A. Levitan, Garth L. Mangum [and] Robert Taggart 
III. Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1970. viii, 84 p. 
“A joint publication of the Center for Manpower Policy 
Studies, the George Washington University and the 
National Manpower Policy Task Force.” 


Economics 


@ No. 7—Marshall, Nathalie, ed. Keynes: updated or 
outdated? Edited with introductions by Natalie Marshall. 
Lexington, Mass., Health, c1970. 132 p. 


M@ No. 8—Vanek, Jaroslav. The general theory of la- 
bor-managed market economics. Ithaca, Cornell Uni- 
versity Press, c1970. xiv, 409 p. 
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Employment management 


@ No. 9—Black, James Menzies. How to get results 
from interviewing; a practical guide for operating man- 
agement. New York, McGraw-Hill, 1970. xviii, 203 p. 


H No. 10—Byers, Kenneth, ed. Employee training and 
development in the public service. Chicago, Public Per- 
sonnel Association, c1970. vii, 372 p. 


@ No. 11—Foulkes, Fred K. Creating more meaningful 
work. New York, American Management Association, 
1969-222: 


@ No. 12—Ritzer, George. An occupation in conflict; 
a study of the personnel manager, by George Ritzer 
and Harrison M. Trice. Ithaca, N.Y., New York State 
School of Industrial and Labor Relations, Cornell Uni- 
versity, 1969. x, 127 p. Report on a study conducted 
by the New York State School of Industrial and Labor 
Relations, Cornell University. 


@ No. 13—Segal (Martin E.) and Company, inc. Em- 
ployee benefits factbook, 1970. Harry Gersh, editor. 
Robert D. Paul, contributing editor. New York, Fleet 
Academic Editions, 1970. 400 p. 


Executives 


H@ No. 14—Lewellen, Wilbur Garrett. Executive com- 
pensation in large industrial corporations. New York, 
National Bureau of Economic Research; distributed by 
Columbia University Press, 1968. xxv, 371 p. 


@ No. 15—National Industrial Conference Board. Ex- 
ecutive compensation plans in the smaller company, by 
Jeremy Bacon. New York, 1970. 27 p. 


Industrial relations 


@ No. 16—Baer, Walter E. Grievance handling; 101 
guides for supervisors. New York, American Manage- 
ment Association, 1970. xiii, 289 p. 


@ No. 17—Derrick, Paul, ed. Co-ownership, co-opera- 
tion and control; an industrial objective. Edited by P. 
Derrick and J-F. Phipps. London, Longmans, Green, 
1969. 184 p. 
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@ No. 18—Duke of Edinburgh’s Commonwealth Study: 
Conference on the Human Problems of Industrial Dey- 
elopment and Re-development in Commonwealth’ 
Countries. 3d, Sydney, etc., 1968. Industrialization & 
the individual; an account of H.R.H. The Duke of 
Edinburth’s Third Commonwealth Study Conference on 
the Human Problems of Industrial Development and 
Re-development in Commonwealth Countries, Austra- 
lia, 12 May-4 June 1968, by James G. Loudon. Foreword 
by H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh. Melbourne, Sun 
Books, 1969. viii, 381 p. 


Labour organization 


@ No. 19—Husband, Hugh P. Management faces un- 
ionization. New York, Management Sourcebooks, c1969. 
Xiv, 262 p. 


@ No. 20—Koretz, Robert F., comp. Labor orga- 
nization. Editor: Robert F. Koretz. New York, Chelsea 
House Publishers, 1970. v, 846 p. Consists of Federal 
legislation, extracts from Congressional debates, major: 
Supreme Court decisions, etc., with commentary by the 
compiler. 


Labouring classes 


@ No. 21—Camerlynck, Guillaume Hubert. Précis de 
droit du travail, par G. H. Camerlynck et Gérard 
Lyon-Caen. 4e édition. Paris, Dalloz, 1970 609 p. 


@ No. 22—Coates, Ken, comp. Trade union register. 
Edited by Ken Coates, Tony Topham and Michael 
Barratt Brown. London, Merlin Press, 1969. 350 p. 


@ No. 23—Gilpatrick, Eleanor Gottesfocht. The occu- 
pational structure of New York City municipal hospitals, 
by Eleanor G. Gilpatrick and Paul K. Corliss. Foreword 
by Sar A. Levitan. New York, Praeger Publishers, 1970. 
xxi, 190 p. 


@ No. 24—Horrell, Muriel. South Africa’s workers; 
their organizations and the patterns of employment. 
Johannesburg, South African Institute of Race Rela- 
tions, 1969-153 p. 


Management 
@ No. 25—Banon, Gabriel. Le parti de l’entreprise 


[par] Gabriel Banon et Deniel Huguenin. Paris, Fayard, 
1970. 154 p. 
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@ No. 26—Hartung, Henri. Ces princes du manage- 
ment; le patronat francais devant ses responsabilités. 
Préface d’Henri Guillemin. Paris, Fayard, 1970. 117 p. 


HM No. 27—Prince, George M. The practice of creati- 
vity; a manual for dynamic group problem solving. Ist 
ed. New York, Harper & Row, 1970. xi, 197 p. 

| 


| No. 28—Yoshino, Michael Y. Japan’s managerial 
‘system; tradition and innovation. Cambridge, Mass., 
MIT Press, 1968. xvi, 292 p. 


Profit sharing 


M@ No. 29—Flanders, Allan. Experiment in industrial 
democracy: a study of the John Lewis Partnership, by 
Allan Flanders, Ruth Pomeranz, Joan Woodward, as- 
sisted by B. J. Rees. London, Faber, 1968. 261 p. 


HB No. 30—Morlieres, P. Participation: lintéressement. 
Paris, Dunod, 1969. vi, 120 p. 


Public welfare 


@ 31-—Durbin, Elizabeth Frances. Welfare income and 
employment; an economic analysis of family choice. 
Pref. by Oscar A. Ornati. New York, Praeger, 1969. xxv, 
n/ 7 p. 


M 32-—Kershaw, Joseph Alexander. Government 
against poverty, by Joseph A. Kershaw, with the assis- 
tance of Paul N. Courant. Washington, Brookings Insti- 
tution, c1970. vii, 174 p. 


Wage policies 


M@ 33—Rockwood, Charles Edward. National incomes 
policy for inflation control. Tallahassee, Florida State 
University Press, 1969. viii, 184 p. 


Women—employment 
M@ 34—Grevory, Chester Woodrow. The problem of 
labor during World War II: the employment of women 


in defense production. Ann Arbor, Mich., University 
Microfilms, 1970. ix, 294 p. 
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M No. 35—Leroy, Robert. Essai sur la population acti- 
ve. Théories économiques récentes et analyse régionale 
de Vemploi féminin. Louvain, Librairie universitaire, 
1968. 229p. 


Miscellaneous 


@ No. 36—Carbery, Thomas F. Consumers in politics; 
a history and general review of the Co-operative Party. 
New York, A. M. Kelley, 1969. vii, 276p. Based on the 
author’s thesis, University of London. 


@ No. 37—Danhof, Clarence Henry. Government con- 
tracting and technological change. Washington, Brook- 
ings Institution, 1968. x, 472p. 


@ No. 38—McLuhan, Herbert Marshall. From cliché 
to archetype, by Marshall McLuhan with Wilfred Wat- 
son. New York, Viking Press, c1970. 


@ No. 39—May, Ronald James. Federalism and fiscal 
adjustment. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1969. viii, 192p. 
Based on thesis, University of Oxford. 


@ No. 40—National Industrial Conference Board. R & 
D in the multinational company; a survey, by Michael 
G. Duerr. New York, 1970. 77p. 


M@ No. 41—Hughes, Michael. Cartoons from the Gen- 
eral Strike, compiled and written by Michael Hughes. 
London, Evelyn, Adams and Mackay, 1968. 72p. Label 
mounted on t.p.: Augustus M. Kelley, New York. 


M@ No. 42-—Stigler, George Joseph. The behavior of 
industrial prices [by] George J. Stigler & James K. 
Kindahl. New York, National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, 1970. x1v, 202p. 


M@ No. 43—Tabak, Herman D. Cargo containers, their 
stowage, handling and movement. Cambridge, Md.., 
Cornell Maritime Press, 1970, ix, 386p. 


M@ No. 44—Chadwick-Jones, John K. Automation and 
behaviour: a social psychological study, by J. K. Chad- 
wick-Jones. London, New York, Wiley-Interscience, 
1969. xi, 168p. 


@ No. 45—Ulmer, Melville Jack. The welfare state: 
U.S.A.; an exploration in and beyond the new econom- 
ics. Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1969. xiv, 203p. 


nog 





At the end of March claimants registered for unemploy- 
ment insurance benefit numbered 857,000. That was 
31,000 or 4 per cent fewer than the 888,000 at the end 
of February. Of the claimants for regular benefits whose | 
benefit periods terminate at this time of the year, many 
establish a claim for seasonal benefit. The overall reduc- 
tion of 31,000 is comprised of 60,000 fewer claimants | 
for regular benefit with an increase of 30,000 for season- 
al benefit. At the end of March 1970 there were 705 000 
claimants registered for benefit. 


“| 
| 
s 

) 





The estimate of the average number of beneficiaries. 
during March was 640,000 in comparison with 692,000 | 
for the preceding month. In March 1970 the estimate. 
stood at 528,000. The benefit payments and average 

weekly benefit to correspond with the above figures were 

$114 million, or $35.74, $101 million or $36.47 and $84. 
million or $35.36. 





The Supplementary Unemployment Insurance Benefit 
of 10 per cent, effective January 3, 1971, is not mete 
in the benefit payment data. 


A total of 222,000 initial and renewal claims for benefit 
were filed during March, an increase of 8 per cent or 
16,000 over the previous month. Heavier claim loads 
occurred in all provinces except Nova Scotia and Mani- 
toba. Of the 16,000 increase, 8,000 occurred in Québec 
and 4,000 in British Columbia. 


In comparison with March 1970 the volume of claims 
rose by 19,000 or 9 per cent. Ontario was the only 
province where fewer claims were filed in March 1971; 
12,000, or 42 per cent fewer renewal claims were re- 
ceived. 


Summary Table 
Cumulative Data 


12 

January months 

to ending 

Mar. Feb. Mar. Mar. Mar. 

Activity 1971 1971 1970 1971 1971 


(in thousands) 





Instinedupopulationvatendsolsm onthe eees esa ener Ener —- 5,840 5,718 — = 
Initial and renewal claims filed: 
EO Gall See a tol, oa sere See es EN ee ee ee es ie 222 206 203 716 2,307 
GOVT Dae aie ere aren cae ote Tae en Sl Sra eS ei aes panne 173 164 146 563 1,730 
REMC Wale o.201s Mad SARIS, eee eons 0 a eee A i ee ore 49 42 57 153 577 @ 
@laimantsieurrently reporting, tonlocalloticeswee eee: 857 888 705 863* 580m 
BEM ehleranlesn (WiECKVeay Cla ec) meee ere eae a aaa eee nes ee nee 640 692 528 641* 410* 
WICEKSECOMPENSal ed tere irre este ea yee een Ue a el os Sue iene i 3,198 2,768 2,376 8,329 PINCH 
BENGI GHD ALC Merrett srt deca Meret ony eM en tn i, eee EO eee oe re 114.3027 100,928 + 84,019 300,943 + 758,012¢ 
Averagenweekly eneli ty, 2.5 cere. ieee oa lee Spee cee ate om ra $35.74+ $36.47F $35.36 $36.137 $35.46F 


* Monthly average. 


{Discrepancy between totals and subtotals due to rounding. 
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Industrial Tale geographic 


distribution of union meena | 


in Canada i Ta} 1970 


There were 2,173,000 union members in Canada at the 
beginning of 1970—an increase of 4.7 per cent over the 
1969 figure. Membership figures are compiled from sur- 
vey returns obtained by the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Canada Department of Labour from na- 
tional and international union headquarters, central la- 
bour congresses and independent local organizations. 
The data obtained in the 1970 survey were published 
in Labour Organizations in Canada, 1970, a handbook 
that contains statistical tables on union membership and 
a comprehensive directory of labour organizations active 
in Canada; names of the principal officers, publications 
and the distribution of the locals are also included. The 
statistical data contained in the handbook are Canada- 
wide totals, broken down by congress affiliation and by 
type and size of union. 








Another survey of individual local unions across the 
country, made at the beginning of each year, provides 
data for the accompanying tables, giving distributions 
of union membership by industry, by province and by 
Canada Manpower Centre area. In this survey, each 
local is asked to report the total number of its members, 

and the industry and location in which all or most of 
them are employed. Although there are cases where a 
local may have members employed in more than one 
industry, the secretary is asked to report only the one 
in which its membership is concentrated. In a relatively 
small number of cases, the industry was not reported; 
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in addition, a number of locals indicated that their 
members were dispersed throughout several locations 
in different areas or provinces. These locals and their 
membership are classified separately in the tables. 


Distribution by industry 


Table | gives the distribution of union membership by 
industry on the basis of the DBS Standard Industrial 
Classification (1960). The data are shown, for the most 
part, on the “major group” level of industry. In those 
classifications for which additional useful detail was 
provided, care has been taken to adhere to combinations 
of recognized industrial subgroups. For the railway in- 
dustry, which is not further subdivided in the standard 
classification system, subtotals are provided to show the 
division of membership between the operating and 
non-operating sectors. 


The information in Table 2 supplements that provided 
in Table 1. It lists, in alphabetical order, the names of 
the international and national unions and the indepen- 
dent local organizations that account for more than one 
tenth of the organized workers within each of the in- 
dustry groups. All organizations active within any par- 
ticular industry group are thus not necessarily shown, 
but only those having more than 10 per cent of the 
union membership reported in the group. 


In Table 3, union membership is shown by provinces, 
and Table 4 provides a breakdown of union membership 
according to the geographic areas served by Canada 
Manpower Centres. These areas are based on the geo- 
graphical classification used in the 1966 Census and in 
most cases respect the boundaries of Census subdivi- 
sions; in a few cases they follow the boundaries of 
Census enumeration areas. The statistics in Table 4 are 
therefore not comparable, in all cases, with figures by 
labour market area published in earlier years. 
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At the beginning of 1970, there were 9,593 union locals 
in Canada with a total membership of more than two 
million. Survey returns were received from a large pro- 
portion of these locals; the number that did not reply 
to the survey is shown in Tables | and 3. An adjustment 
entry in these tables indicates the difference between 
the total membership based on the union headquarters 
survey and the membership reported by the responding 
local unions. 


The information for this analysis of union membership 
was obtained by the Labour Organizations Division, 
Economics and Research Branch, Canada Department 
of Labour, from local union secretaries. Their co-opera- 
tion is gratefully acknowledged. 


Table |—Union Membership by Industry* 





Member- 

Locals ship 

NaN DS Ty WR eh etry ve tees ore Bethe 6 177 
HORES DRY ete tetera eee 36 40,334 
BISHINGIAND VRAPPING? 3320.4. 6.914 16 2,118 
VULNS a ee Acer is Be tetra ds ao ies 4 143 50,255 
NIC CaS een mean tenes coarser ies asp yaar tacos 82 33,799. 
Minerals a. seen aon siee see 7B) 6,196 
INonemetale te Pye tease Ce-hcos sk en : 24 7,620 
OENGRES: 8 Sei comerae foot) aie do, oes es 11 607 

Inet Clemivall iS Styli Ces aetna re 3 33 
MAINTOIEA.G CW RUIN Ga eee os see ees 2,769 768,862 
BOO ieee Coe oi ih tue eat 333 75,074 
BEVERa GCSB nes nie aad paten icc ye eotoe. 76 29 

TWO ECOG NOCH, 5 yp ooo eo a x 18 5,756 
NUD DC igi ayers ric ats on eit Bem gt ar 45 14,904 
Weather ica. ao eee coe ee 65 12,671 
WDERUUCS Sita eo yor ame ae ees eae 146 Be evall 
raul vans Ss ye po be ee eA 21 2,622 
Clothing is ages oa Hise tg 113 49,345 
We0d Ree et er eee 107 39,973 
UNEANNWO TTS COE! WHAM, Ge oo ee 69 13,813 
Rape rmmrrmrerer mas Gc ty hiner me Cai ee 340 82,705 
Printingand publishing) << 75.4... 169 26,528 

IR BUMUNMIOM EIS G8 ees iste als om ve ga oc 161 76,214 
Metaliialomi@alin pea ante: sane ene 254 43,516 
Miachinenyetranrencets cen sue ces soatim Gr 124 28,957 
Transportation equipment.......... 169 122,819 
Blectricalsproductsem “eet tw mae « 172 65,298 
Non-metallic mineral products ....... 146 22,872 
Petroleum and coal products ........ ahs B23 
Chemuealprodicts — Sun + cs Se 13) 24,613 
Miscellaneous manufacturing. ....... 719 WP 
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Table |—Union Membership by Industry” 


Member- 
Locals ship 


SN RR a TD STW SPY ES Ss PO DE TE I I SE SE TE TE 





CONS MR CGN 506 238,058 
TRANSPORTATION AND UTILITIES... . DING 362,938 
Air transport and incidental services... . 106 17,059 
Water transport and incidental services . . 131 32,965 
Railwaiyatrans pO carn. se: a yuenmecn: ote mee aT 100,385 
Ruponime tades* ee Pe ene - 39,169 
Non-operating employees ...... = 61,216 

Ick tramsportas 4% 3 Se ee te: ay) 41,124 
BUSS Miaal SIMSON Sg a 58 22,228 
Ofhenitrans porte tela ane a 1S 1,250 

SS OAS Caer ee I lcs 3, en ee a 26 4.34] 
COMMIT Galion een 780 96,371 
IHONUEI, PRICING WIEN! 5 op oe po he 115 47,219 
TRADE ms eheeetc i. .2. Soe ee a 209 87,250 
INAINGE ses rar Cneeegh 0) aera ees aaa 9 1,892) 
SERVICE IND USIP RIE Senter 945 224,305 
layalwieziintorm . 5 oc « Pl pet 85 oe nares 314 36,277 
Healthtandiwelittarchy., nee ene 385 121,409 
Religiousiorganizations® 7 20 a er 2 4] 
Recreationaliseivi Comes n nae nero 83 30,232 
SenvICesitOmOISTNCSS iain ata a 13 3,069 
Personalisenviccs saan er 120 29.873 
MiscellianiconusiseinviCcsm alememr nan inne mene 28 3,404 
PUBEIGIAD MINTS IRAN O)N ee 1,765 322,379 
eG eraleaG Mats irl anne 947 124,822 
Provincial administration .......... 178 110,925 
ocalsaciministratlo ese irene 639 85,919 
Other eye te ek eo rieeree: ] 718 
INDUSTRY NOT REPORTED... .->... 4 29 3,368 
ZT SOS TNMUESIN TS EIN GER te = 71,178 
NORETURING eee Ne 720 = 
SLOHEA TUS ea alee ie me as Bes canbe ; 9370) 2.173108 


*Based on DBS Standard Industrial Classification (1960) (DBS Cat No. 12-501). 
yIncludes some sawmilling. 

+7This entry represents the difference between total membership as reported 
in the survey of union head-quarters and the total obtained in the survey 
of local unions. 
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Table 2—Union Representation Within Industry 
Groups, 1970 


Unions Comprising More Than 10 Per 
Cent of the Total Reported 
Membership in Industry Group 


Industry Group (in alphabetical order) 


a ED AED OS SES BSE SSS SS LITE ESE ESS SED 


Table 2—Union Representation Within Industry 
Groups, 1970 


Unions Comprising More Than 10 Per 
Cent of the Total Reported 
Membership in Industry Group 


Industry Group (in alphabetical order) 


RT TET ELEY EBA IS SES IS ERI LE SE EEL DLL EL YELLED E LE TELNAES LAE ETE, 








AGRICULTURE 


Agriculture Union—PSAC—(CLC) 
CLC Directly Chartered 


Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Woodworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Woodworkers’ Federation—UCC— 
(Ind.) 


FISHING AND Native Brotherhood of B.C. (Ind.) 

STRAPPING United Fishermen (Ind.) 

MINES 

Metal Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Mineral fuels Mine Workers (CLC) 

Non-metal Metallurgists, Mines and Chemical 

Workers Federation (CNTU) 

Steelworkers (AFL- 

| GlOsELE) 

Quarries Cement Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

District 5O0-A.T.W. (Ind.) 

Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/ CLC) 
Incidental services Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/ CLC) 

j 

MANUFACTURING 

| Food Bakery Workers (CLC) 

| Food Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

| Teamsters (Ind.) 

Beverages Brewery Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 





Tobacco Products 


Distillery Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Tobacco Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Rubber Rubber Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Leather Clothing Workers Federation (CNTU) 
Food Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Leather and Plastic Workers 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Textiles Textile Federation (CNTU) 


Knitting Mills 


Textile Workers’ Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
United Textile Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Clothing Workers Federation (CNTU) 

Textile Workers Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
United Textile Workers (AFL-CIO/ CLC) 


Clothing Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
(AE ClO7@r@) 
Ladies’ Garment Workers 
(AFL-CIO/ CLC) 
Wood Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Furniture and 


Woodworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Building and Woodworkers Federation 


fixtures (CNTU) 
Upholsterers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Woodworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Paper Papermakers (ARE-GloO/GLEG) 


Printing and 
Publishing 


Pulp and Paper Mill Workers 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Bookbinders (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Lithographers and Photoengravers 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Newspaper Guild (Ah ClO7 Cre) 

Printing Pressmen (AEE GlO7 CEE) 

Typographical Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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Primary metals 


Metal fabricating 


Machinery 


Transportation 
equipment 


Electrical 
products 


Non-metallic 
mineral products 


Petroleum and 
coal products 


Chemical products 


Miscellaneous 
Manufacturing 


CONSTRUCTION 


TRANSPORTATION 
AND UTILITIES 
Air transport and 
incidental services 


Water transport 
and incidental 
services 


Railway Transport 
Running 
trades 


Non-operating 
employees 


Metallurgists, Miners and 
Chemical Workers Federation 
(CNTU) 

Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/ CLC) 
Auto Workers (CLC) 
Machinists (AFL-CIO/ CLC) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC 
Auto Workers (CLC) 


LBIEIW:; (APE-ClO/C@LE) 

[.U.E. (AFL-CIO/ CLC) 

Northern Electric Employees 
(Ind.) 

U.E. (Ind.) 

Cement Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Chemical Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Glass and Ceramic Workers 
(AFLE-CIO/EL©®) 

Independent Local Organizations 

Oil Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Chemical Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
District 50 A.T.W. (Ind.) 
Oil Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Auto Workers (CLC) 


Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Labourers (AFL-CIO/ CLC) 
Plumbers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Air Line Flight Attendants (CLC) 
Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


I.L.A. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Seafarers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Longshoremen and Warehousemen 
(CLC) 

Merchant Service Guild (CLC) 

Railway Transport and General 
Workers (CLC) 


United Transportation Union 
(ARE ClO. CLG) 


Maintenance of Way (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Railway Transport and General 
Workers (CLC) 

Railway Carmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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Table 2—Union Representation Within Industry 
Groups, 1970 


Unions Comprising More Than 10 Per 
Cent of the Total Reported 
Membership in Industry Group 


Industry Group (in alphabetical order) 





Teamsters (Ind.) 

Public Service Employees 
Federation (CNTU) 

Transit Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

B.C. Government Employees (CLC) 

Teamsters (Ind.) 


Truck transport 
Buses and 
streetcars 


Other transport 


Storage Brewery Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Saskatchewan Wheat Pool 
Employees (CLC) 
Communication Canadian Telephone Employees 


(Ind.) 
Letter Carriers (CLC) 
Postal Workers (CLC) 
Power, gas and I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
water Office Employees (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Public Employees (CLC) 


TRADE Food Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Retail Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Retail Wholesale Employees 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
FINANCE Commerce and Office Employees 
Federation (CNTU) 
Office Employees (APL-CIO/CLC) 
SERVICE 
INDUSTRIES 


Education Public Employees (CLC) 
Public Service Employees 
Federation (CNTU) 


Health and Public Employees (CLC) 


Welfare Service Employees Federation 
(CNTU) 
Service Employees Int. Union 
(ABE-GlO/GEE) 
Religious Service Employees Federation 
organizations (CNTU) 


Recreational 
Services 


Actor Equity (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Musicians (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Service to business 
Personal services 


Research Council Employees (Ind.) 
Hotel Employees (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Miscellaneous Office Employees (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
services Service Employees Int. Union 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
PUBLIC 
ADMINISTRATION 
Federal National Component, P.S.A.C. (CLC) 
administration Union of National Defence 
Employees, P.S.A.C. (CLC) 
Provincial Alberta Civil Service (Ind.) 


Ontario Civil Service (Ind.) 

Québec Government Employees (CNTU) 
Local Fire Fighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
administration Public Employees (CLC) 


administration 


Other Government — Independent Local-Foreign 
offices Service Officers 
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Table 3—Union Membership, by Province, 1970 














Number Locals Responding 
of 
Province Locals Number Membershit 
INew toumd) and sae ene 166 146 24,83. 
Prince Edward Island ..... 50 50 3,372 
INGVaiSCO liane 459 448 60,457 
NEW BminiswiGkasem ns anne ene 419 401 53,21¢} 
OWT Rk as 8-8 pis 6 Be 2,665 2,301 587,22: 
Ontario te ee er ete Ge 3,214 2,961 801,21 
Manitoba ane nate ee 430 416 83,834 
Saskatchewarussnsssnenenen lane 399 379 54,32 
Alberta eee ie eee 537 530 112,309 
British Columbia. ....... 932 922 273,998 
Yukon & N.W. Territories . . 29 26 3,295 
Two or more provinces* .. . 70 70 43,861 
AC USiMententty jase se 71,19 
9.370 8,650 2,173,108 


SS TS I EES AS SS SS LS PE EL SP a TS SETS 


*Includes membership of Seafarers, Transportation-Communication Employ- 
ees, United Telegraph Workers and Actors’ Equity. 

yRepresents difference between total membership as reported by union head- 
quarters and that reported in the survey of local unions. 
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Canada Manpower 
Centre Area 







NEWFOUNDLAND 
Commer Brook. 4. = 
GrandiFallss. 2. 
St) OD Seeee eee 
WOOT pote ak oo Ae 
Two or more areas . . 


PRINCE EDWARD 
ISLAND 
Charlottetown. .... 


/NOVA SCOTIA 

INTAINERSE Se aoe & ee = 
Bridgewater...... 
RGAE, 5 oy & owone 
[DyAianaveyuklol s 4 6 ala se 
Herein 5 5 eo a Go 
New Glasgow... . . 
Port Hawkesbury . . . 
BVAREYRQ! = mee sere. 
GilacesD ay gama 
North Sydney..... 
WGRU Rin 4. 5 ee ee eal 
SCenaanonutily | . 4 2 46 ¢ 
Two or more areas . . 


~NEW BRUNSWICK 

| Bathuitst iene lene 
Campbellton ..... 
Edmunston ... ©. . 
Ered enictonmem eee 
Moncionee-n entre 
INewcaStlomesns cueae 
Saitiity) Ome nee 
Two or more areas . . 


| QUEBEC 


ASDESIOS Senne ee 
Bare Comeaw. 2) 2 
Beauharnois 
Buckingham. ..... 
Chicoutimi reese: 
Cowansville...... 
[DG 3 5 58k 8 a oo 
Drummondville... . 
[Fainalnevam 4.5, 9 9 & 


JOUGUICKE 2s ws. 
LAVOE 5 ay 6 ee Oe 
eau al aa ee 


IN EN£oyes Sy ade el eee Bele 
Montmagny...... 
Montreal esses 


Locals 


Table 4—Union Membership by Canada 
Manpower Centre Area, 1970 (Cont,) 


Areas Under 


Membership 1,000 Members 


2 ASSENT ORY EE EY LIE TL SE NIE SE SEL EEE BPE ST EEN GY 2 CEE PAYEE ED ELE TENE 


Summerside 


Liverpool 


Minto 
St. Stephen 
Sussex 
Woodstock 


Cap-aux-Meules 
Causapscal 
Chandler 
Forestville 


Lac Mégantic 
Louiseville 
Maniwaki 
Matane 
Mont-Laurier 
New Richmond 
Ste Agathe 

des Monts 


Canada Manpower 


Table 4—Union Membership by Canada 
Manpower Centre Area, 1970 (Cont.) 


Areas Unde 


r 
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Centre Area Locals Membership 1,000 Members 
aval 10 PAS 
Plessisville 10 b 122 
Pointe-Claire ..... DD 2,269 
(Moyniianiitderel 5 5 4 5 0 8 16 1,284 
Oye KBs G6 fe 229 40.962 
RObMOWS KN 5 np eon 32 3.954 
Riviere-du-Loup .. . 36 1,803 
Rosie - 6 s)a go = 30 2,661 
INGUIN 6 os au oe e 33) 4,917 
Sepillesiaaae ses eee Of 3,926 
Shawimicans 2. 23: 55 6,837 
SMe oyROKS , 5 6 aa & 106 14,339 
SOre | Pa ed oe” 48 8,693 
Ville St. Georges .. . We, 2,241 
St-Hyacinthe ..... 53 8,279 
StJcani eaten 71 7,000 
SUSU WOME | Sos 4 a ae 32 3,187 
Sues MNES 2 5 on ae 30 4,097 
Thetford Mines... . 43 4,473 
Trois-Riviéres. ... . 81 13,314 
Vialidi@nemeern., sare 57 SS) 
Valleyfield,.. .. 0. ; 34 4,148 
WiKeWOIIEWAUUIE . 4 6» Ac 41 5,800 
Two or more areas . . 333} 58,032 
ONTARIO 
Barrie sis. -4 ox Secs 26 2,565 Arnprior 
Belleville 43 5,598 Bracebridge 
Bram ptOnme asa sees 59 9,672 
Branttocdeenea area 65 Liisi 
Brockvill Cua nenene 19 2,430 Carleton Place 
(Ghats 23 4.634 
(Cobouleeeen een 26 Sey) 
Collingwood ..... 14 A NBXS) 
Gonna ee 48 6,151 
Ellion Gakes= ns - tg) 1,861 
[EQUI Bnie nse alone & 19 1,647 
Fort brances! 2). 23 2,098 
Fort William ..... 55 8,927 
Galite. cc kaa e ee 64 6,755 Gananoque 
Guo 5 6 4 9 oe ae 58 6,928 Goderich 
Jilevaoulloym 5 5 5 3 6 3 208 61,389 Hawkesbury 
no4 


Table 4—Union Membership by Canada 
Manpower Centre Area, 1970 (Cont.) 


Canada Manpower 
Centre Area 


Kapuskasing .... . 
Kenora 
IMESOM sso a 2 a 
Korklandivake 
KetGie nic iia ine 
Be ammin Stone 
[ond Savane eon 
London 

Midland 

Newmarket 
Niagaraliall sae 
North Bayer ton 
Oakville . 
OshiawWaleaa nee 
Ottawa Se pees Ge 
Owen Sound 
Pembroke 
Peterborough 
POAT Oi eee 


IGEN 5 a a a 6 eo 
Sarma: ee eee <a: 
Sault Ste. Marie... . 
SWANS , 5 o bao on & 
Spool ANI. 4 6 a ne 
Sie Cathe Comin 
Sie WlavovinSy 5 a 5 oe 
Sia lord eae eee: 
SUCD Ui a ane 
WoO . 4 4s se oe 
INGO 2 22 oe oe 
Sine nto Tn aa 


Wallacebures 3) 
Welles! 2 5 2 3 ae nt 
NWAEMOKIONE Gg 6 5 aa & 
Woodstock 
Two or more areas . 


MANITOBA 
Bian One 
Flin Flon 
Gillam ae ee 
Portage la Prairie. . . 
Se) Kil ana ae e 
TINE IPS 2 nn ee pe 
Winnipes = ee. 
Two or more areas . . 


SASKATCHEW AN 
Moose Jaw 


Reriniaeipes aca 
Sas ktatOo nse eee 


Two or more areas . . 


Locals 


Areas Under 
Membership 1,000 Members 





2,047 
3,546 
9,647 
1,621 
esia! 
1,071 
1,086 
26,685 
(iS 
1,596 
5.385 
3,454 
10,507 
24,946 
42,542 
2,420 
3,358 
10,267 
4,316 
2,370 
1,840 
1,094 
12,309 
13,574 
one 
1,452 
PINS 
6,472 
xia 
28,083 
4,969 
265,880 
1fo28 
1,652 
1,855 
8,218 
36,422 
4,507 
64,179 


Listowel 


Napanee 
New Liskeard 


Orillia 


Parry Sound 
Perth 
Picton 


Sturgeon Falls 
Tillsonburg 


Dauphin 
Morden 
101 Steinbach 


Estevan 
Lloydminster 
North Battleford 
Weyburn 
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Table 4—Union Membership by Canada 
Manpower Centre Area, 1970 (Cont.) 


Canada Manpower 


Areas Under 





Centre Area Locals Membership 1,000 Members 
ALBERTA 
Caloaty Warcus) omar 148 34,059 Blairmore 
JEMinaKONON . 4 + 2 » a = 184 51,769 Drumheller 
IECGOM 2 2s a ap a oe ily 1,545 Fort Murray 
Ibetlmlonaalexe no 49 4311 Grande Prairie 
Medicine; Flaten 34 2,907 Lloydminster 
Red Deer 28 2,978 Peace River 
Two or more areas . . 23 11,550 Stettler 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Abbotstordity sein 17 1,087 
Burnaby eee 8 2,205 
Ghilliwackenen ene 15 1,376 
@ouintentayeae enn 13 1,154 
Campbell River... . 16 2,393 
(Cranlbrooke eee BD 3,364 Dawson Creek 
IDONCAIMN. 5 6 en a wo 1] 3) Oy? Fort St. John 
IKGimOOOS . o 2 a oo « 40 5,164 
MGW, 5 6 6 6 0 6 6 14 3,367 
Naa Omen 22 3,167 
INGISOM 2 Bs 4 4 ho 0 18 1,606 
New Westminster. . . Sif 16,545 
Rent Clon 24 2,781 
Port-Albernige eee ils) 5,945 
Rowen eens let 2375) 
Prnce George.) 4). 46 8,447 
env INDIE! . 3s 33 3,494 Quesnel 
INGVelSlo cra ee 17 4,139 
TTA eee ne 18 Seo 
(Noung 22 Saas « S 21 3,342 
Wal COLIC ia ae 268 LSne092 Vernon 
Mictonialeeae en ee 103 19Mi53 White Rock 
Two or more areas . . 70 39,846 Williams Lake 
YUKON-NORTHWEST 
TERRITORIES 
Winitehonse mane 16 1,586 
Niello wakanilicu anne 10 1,209 
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Statistics Section 





‘Labour Statistics Percentage Change 








, From 
| . Previous Previous 
= Items Date Amount Month Year 


(in thousands) 


TOTAL CIVILIAN LABOUR FORCE* 











Week CGE PA PDRU L 15 L OTM eee cee. nss serena deustsieedonceredicanakassntiieeeee 8,396 0:7 BE 
|b} 0) FONE bois cococcenececonantocaud cucadhuaueneeabese hoasen sp ooaconcdonouce sea nneea chad cBacaasobee WHE + 0.7 + 1.1 
NOTICUILUM meee srsse tease ene eater ree aon ean aeeLeore ee cetera rte 502 +15.1 + 4.4 
INOMEAS TIC UN UUTE eastern ee tresee trees ete oosccos sonnet oes tes een renc se USS — 0.2 =E 8) 
PAI CRW OK CLS eee tte. c tea ha fatto ee ee aaa Sec neta ge ea seed eae sons ne es 6,685 _- + 0.7 
/ Nie SiO BIS) INGLES Ole WACTLS.cocgg.caecoaraccdenapssceaesocoocasecnocer Suan. 5,284 == {|8}.7/ = (3.8 
JNite Spa IO! JESS MBI SIS) INOUE, 5 sccoceeucsdeacnanc’ ncoauésbsos-orpreobeesone 2,067 +59.9 +61.7 
Employed but not at work............... SE aceon oe kama sere ee 386 +446 +62.2 
Winemnplo yeeros re eee eects emcee ar cc ncee cess aa -aneeeenaden teense: 659 + 1.4 +21.1 
PAST Ara tT Camm earee meee ace ete Me Pr ott tod inte Me eco cade esc WS oe Tin +13.6 
(UCD CC ares. fairs eter ee si ae ae eit eccract A blero I SER ROR. 234 — 0.8 +15.3 
COTE ited © eee ee aa ee ce Sate eile: ence ene sateen 205 + 6.8 +41.4 
|B EN NOs cer aba rt ce aa Reo cas oe ERC aR ERE iG sone CER RD REP eS RRR Erase 73 — 7.6 + 1.4 
IByciiilal. (COMET AMON Fl x 5 .osaheroancmeneasetianaeetoouespeagonnandbpena Babanadosderdpscobyro V2 — 1.4 +24. 1 
WWE O UlRW.OGKera Gasee kal On WO Kemps eeteee anes neeueesseses eee anserearare 621 se ils +24.4 
Onwemp Orabyslay oth Uputons Oday Sieeereaeesnestse seer reece ete mere ees 39 + 5.4 —13.3 
TRIDUSTRUUNL, TEIMUPILOOCIMUEINTIE (CUCL cil OL) i peaccoceecasecsenescescxcaacen March (data unavailable at press time) 
Miannkacuunme employment (96100) ijeeeeeentecccesneeneeersene March (data unavailable at press time) 
ATV Ce RAE (DIN eens SIN en ces ete Ee, Jes SA reste Rise ar roessasren Year 1970 123.2 ‘inne,’ — 1.5 — 1.0 
IDeStINeCetOnuh Ga) AO OLLERLOLCe reassert eter ee et ee recto tec Year 1970 119.8 ( + 0.2 — 2.2 
STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 
Shurailleensy Serna Syed COTE oa c-oesacesnponnbisocko sand teceseeanacacoocoous: eo aneeqadoads soeSar May WP —12.2 =) 
INIOMO th WOGKEESEITIV Oly 6 Cle amrmeeats eae nrte wesc oa ccei ces: Seatarcs een May 10,284 —54.2 86.3 
[DUIRANHICONTE sim TRRETAT GENS) 5 concotonanostiasesccransn6a 7306" Hobo 8060580009056 3aerEacbaNS S708: May 104,870 — 32.0 — 89.1 
EARNINGS AND INCOME 
Average weekly wages and salaries (ind. comp.) f........-.:e March (data unavailable at press time) 
ASTSNAS INOWEO RY AVG ANI AVES) ((OOUE) [2 cococtccecccenecce soosee osscesconopssocodoeceara=He March (data unavailable at press time) 
ETA De MVCE el Wa INOUE S: SOIT serra sane ences sect ecoct ten vatomennagabece seeneeascenee March (data unavailable at press time) 
INSTANTS. WHET IY SWINE. (CHIMES, iceanesccone ocgessosenauaczac aoc geacentnosHe aacenseath March (data unavailable at press time) 
Consumes price dex O19.6N— lOO) ewes eaten eeteec ee eeeeetee as April S257 + 0.7 + 1.9 
Index numbers of weekly wages in 1961 dollars (1961 = ee February (data unavailable at press time) 
Total labour income (Millions of dollars)F.... be aes March 4,032.3 + 1.1 + 7.3 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION ft 
‘Touienll (Eneerceakene PSX = WO) cs aeecnc cence -ooceenconar beochoccs cade sonmoassoienocer April Mee = 0:8 + 0.3 
INL EATANBUIFEN OAM BE Ha Ss, <5 nanenspnsosconasnadmneceaudtaseebsnnoseneEbeD: eee ene April Noo — 0.5 — 1.6 
TS) teed Seer ee eek nc re newest coemeen ue einn asta sae April 189.4 — 0.8 — 2.7 
INTO clllatical es meer ee ener eee eee ese eee ren April 150.1 — 0.3 — 0.3 
NEW RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION** 
Staite eee ee es na es eee April 16,597 8003 67-2 
ED SAAMTO LE LUCIE ee Be oan ace codecs cle ocean Rete Ye exe server eae caagaat April Wil asil + 1.6 —25.9 
(NaN CIEIP eT y mE HADEN CON NV ees pyc entre neticodos-anobHoer ehdendeere7 ancaenoouche aces epnaaunaeseooee April 123,178 + 4.4 — 24.3 


Nene 


* Estimates of the labour force, the employed and the unemployed, are from The L abour Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, which, in addition, contains the characteristics of the labour force, together with definitions and explanatory notes. 

+ Advance data. 

t Preliminary. 
** Centres of 10,000 population or more. 
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Tables 


A-1 to A-3—Labour Force 

B-1—Labour Income 

C-1 to C-7—Employment, Hours and Earnings 
E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance 

F-1 and F-2—Prices 

G-1 to G-4—Strikes and Lockouts 


H—Employment Fatalities 


A—Labour Force 


Table A-1—Regional Distribution, Week Ended April 17, 1971 





Canada Atlantic Québec Ontario Prairies B.C. 
(in thousands) 

TRB, TEA EKOUIRS VECOU RC) scent olen sala acsecenetpe: 8,396 644 2,336 sys 1,356 885 
Mie Tire eee cr th en a es A, no ND EE aT 5,655 449 1,596 2,079 928 603 
ASATACG) BOLE) 0 tte cs 5 2 ees ee tse Se ee RD Roy Seon a Re a 2,741 195 740 1,096 428 282 
LA NORV CANS Oa te ene teen tists cae c-to ceeT ee eee, 791 63 218 278 G2 80 
OD ASV Cal Soe et = chats Sue ements ei ol CRTs. Lk eae Mame Poe 1,276 131 395 428 202 121 
DO EBABY CAMS tess cr eee eee tee Ne TE 3,626 242 1,033 1,418 537 396 
AS = GA SV CATS ees yaercok ices ene ee oe ee Ae DSI 194 646 978 427 268 
OSLVEALSCAN NO Vetere tee eae een ee 191 14 45 74 38 20 

EVE PDS OYE ae ee ecco ae ee ee nou 569 2,102 2,970 1,283 813 
MIT SRR ose ates eee ee Re ee fuk DARE 5,146 384 1,402 1,932 876 52) 
WY GIMe rissa oda ec eaten een cain, ee ee 2,591 185 700 1,038 407 261 
PA OLICUITUT ES. oeemernce rc hee hm fete ie oreo ree 502 2) 98 141 218 Me 
INOM=a SRICU CUTS Bre nee eee nnn eee ee een eee 7,235 547 2,004 2,829 1,064 790 
Paid WiOrkCi sete atc. isscse om ek oe endo 6,685 498 1,842 2,638 982 724 
Mien eee see tea ein. Aisha nee aot Ok ee oe 4,314 328 1,208 1,669 623 485 
NCO 0 0 Fa) d Bacar Bact ee nr AN go PR OA URE RI a O37 1 171 633 969 360 239 

WNEMPIOMED eet ce 6 eee eee ee 659 1 234 205 WS TZ. 
INT ihe eee eh ne ee Be FE rea eS LEN aA 509 65 194 147 S22 51 
IVVO LINC Te een ois ceca cen nen re em DCE rer oe er 150 10 40 58 21 i) 

PERSONS NOT IN LABOUR FORCE ..............00...... 6,913 USS) 2,010 2,358 1,093 697 
IM Grier Ar 6S st: Ounce Oe, A Sate 1,928 244 545 651 304 184 
WiOnde 1 Ren fe eee ee ee ee eee 4.985 Syl il 1,465 1,707 789 Sys) 


*Less than 10,000. Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 
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Table A-2—Age, Sex and Marital Status, Week Ended April 17, 1971 











20-64 Years 
14-19 65 Years 
Years Men Women and Over 
All All 
Total Persons Married Other Married Other Persons 


(in thousands) 


POPULATION 14 YEARS OF AGE 





ON DIROVE Re eae atte ti nas i: 15,309 2,537 4,291 1,265 4,418 1,198 1,600 
MOU: FORCE 2c p00 cen teiia coms 8,396 791 4,062 994 1,549 809 191 
MECN D1OS CCl Yatton ces raettessoacngapsdestnapoeteaters Ted 661 3,809 836 1,484 767 180 

ISigemplo ved. cc. aide ia antiec a: 659 130 253 158 65 42 11 
NOT IN LABOUR FORCE. cssssssessssesssee: 6,913 1,746 229 271 2,869 390 1,409 
PARTICIPATION RATET 
| ReMi emer EM ee hear Uc atay cet ie 54.8 312 94.7 78.6 35.1 67.5 11.9 

INTE N Wel 2s ras ere) ce Pane ae eee 54.5 29.7 94.6 78.3 351 67.9 11.8 

UNEMPLOYMENT RATE} 

1971—April 17.0.2... Perl te chai 7.8 16.4 6.2 15.9 4.2 py. 5.8 

7 Gat CAEN Rae. : NO eres See 7.8 16.1 6.6 15.6 3.9 4.7 ae 


J 
| Ae NS ER AV LT TO SSSI HTS DSS TIN I DE AH TASES PRIS S 
| * Excludes inmates of institutions, members of the armed forces, Indians living on reserves and residents of the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 

+ The labour force as a percentage of the population of 14 years of age and over. 

¢ The unemployed as a percentage of the labour force. 

**Less than 10,000 unemployed. 

Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 


Table A-3—Unemployed, Week Ended April 17, 1971 


(in thousands) 


PCIE ZANT Te AUIS BAIN ESE YG Bhs oh a reece SRE aS SOG LE Toor 659 650 544 
ya temmararvtAyOll Up CO. SO CANS ..- cays. ocec cent ss cae muncee ad tenance ects oSunt cveetcemcvsrare oversee 39 37 45 
VAT OU Cary Ol Ke all CaSO KAM ayy, O LikKceeer ees erste sane eee mtee wet e nereerss ea sentnn en ocasrer ete 621 613 499 
Seeking: 

TEAUU Ta bOGKSEA HO) Bs meena acne eRe REE RGR oe pet occa cee sete aor ae Ren Gear aoe RETO ars ec RRC eeeer es 588 589 472 
PAT CELTIC EW OL Kom et eee re ee ea Pn nee Petey nee te nee e cusseaeamcn y= Sesesoe ie By) 24 Dy 
(Wire ve (eve. Th saavoy nS a bepysadtstnea re ete een See ny Ren mehr Soca Ree Sepa aRE EHO at ane Poconos PermBeeeG 110 96 109 
TTB) GeV ON nT d AC amy racer pea A west Re Bas ee 8 ARS aR tiie ae ee 169 209 162 
ZS OSTATIC ENS ee eee ea a ce ER eon cece ca TPR Ee MeR NR TENSE Sean eon eer ess 190 182 151 
INOTeut in ATO SITY OMULLL Sere eee en ne seca ee cece aera ce Reese nace seen ensees 12: 126 78 


Her errr el 


Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 
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B—Labour Income 


Table B-1—Estimates of Labour Income, by Industry{{ 





Monthly Totals | 
Transportation Finance, 
Communi- Services Supple- 
cation and (including mentary 
Manu- Public Con- Govern- Labour 
Year and Month Mining facturing Utilities** Forestry struction Trade ment) Income Totalstf| 








(millions of dollars) 


9 6G Ota) eee ee 765 8,898 3,402 423 2,660 4,037 9,708 1,688 31,907 
EXE TOHAM  cccenaconnsonsseance 846 iS) oily 3,830 453 2,771 4,402 11,266 1,835 3), 215) 
OST EY C coosnstnondeostenacr: 919 10,167 4,106 434 PD e305) 4,847 PA) 2,035 38,493 
OGD OAL otc coven nnchannunt 959 11,258 4,575 468 Sil 5,482 14,734 2,234 43,203 
197 OO Calan ee eee IPA 11,833 4,925 468 3,410 5,990 16,412 2,430 47,043 
HOYOS NRO acs nocaneeece 923 973.0 386.7 38,2) 245.5 483.7 1 Sitlteh 2 206.4 SL Tfekss2) 
ADU een 89.6 975.0 393.4 29.4 DI2e1 489.7 1es29F 204.6 3,790.0 
MIG yarn meee ee O25 988.0 406.5 3255 254.4 494.4 1352.2 PMN 3,865.4 
JUNG een ceoecce 94.7 1,013.9 415.5 38.2 296.3 507.2 1,381.2 207.9 3,994.8 
PU ee eee a ares 95.6 990.2 420.6 42.9 DOSS SOS ee oie 208.8 3,992.4 
PNT Rees oe we ee 96.8 1,010.3 424.6 44.6 328.1 494.3 1,382.6 209.1 4,043.2 
NEPLEMIDC ieee 95.8 TOM et 425.0 45.8 33} 503.8 1,394.9 205.4 4,060.6 
October ee 97.0 1,006.5 427.6 45.6 S325 SOR 1,409.7 205.4 4,063.1 
INovembeis a. 96.6 999.6 436.9 42.1 307.0 519.8 1,420.2 213.4 4,064.3 
DecemWehie ees 95.3 982.6 425.5 32.8 D3 528.1 1,433.6 194.8 3,970.6 
1971—January........ z 96.5 996.6 411.9 32.6 243.4 502.0 1,425.0 184.4 39135), 
February........ Wy) LOSS 410.6 333k 247.7 502.3 1,438.7 224.1 3080 
Marcht...... 97.2 1,023.9 418.0 Dea USS) 509.4 1,450.6 DTS) 4,032.3 


Seasonally Adjusted 


19 GG= =O a) aera eee 765 8,898 3,402 423 2,660 4,037 9,708 1,688 31,907 
WSOP TWONEN, ccorcsnsensenes sonace 846 only 3,830 453 Primal 4,402 11,266 1,835 oS 
1968——Dotale Hees 919 10,167 4,106 434 2,855 4,847 PATIOS 2,035 38,493 
1969—Toital............ 959 EZ S 4,575 468 Sli 5,482 14,734 2,234 43,203 
POO Ota aye eae N27) 11,833 4,925 468 3,410 5,990 16,412 2,430 47,043 
SOS WViai climes Oiled 980.9 401.9 44.2 Pelee) 494.8 hh ahots 200.1 3,856.7 
Aprile aa 92.0 981.9 406.9 44.4 QBS 495.0 1,340.0 200.1 3,866.7 
Miya scene eee OD), 981.8 406.2 34.7 2O3ei 493.7 1,344.3 ER). 3,849.4 
Vinee sates. OPA 998.9 405.8 34.1 DET Nog? 496.3 SOEs 201.2 3,894.6 
UU Vinci eee water nee 94.1 991.0 407.6 3955 265.1 494.0 1,383.2 201.1 3,904.3 
INTIS condacbc acs onasi: 95.8 1,000.6 408.6 36.6 283.7 494.8 Ip sitsp4, It 203.5 3,939)5 
DEPLsMmDe lee: 96.4 989.5 413.6 36.9 289.6 503.6 1392 204.6 EBL 
Octobeter... QHfei 993.3 422.1 38.4 298.5 507.9 1,405.3 207.4 4,004.6 
IN@ Vie Deiaeeneesse 96.8 993.9 432.7 37.4 293.6 510.7 1,415.4 207.0 4,021.7 
December: 96.9 1,004.2 428.3 36.2 293.7 518.6 1,435.9 208.9 4,056.4 
1971—January...... O72 1,017.1 425.5 36.9 290.1 513.4 1,439.9 PMNS) 4,067.2 
|e SL OVO fs. sccrec ene Doul DO S229 429.2 37.6 2903 516.3 1,456.3 214.3 Ab UI 2 
IMME EEIN ccc acenannne 95.9 1,032.6 434.4 37.8 299.3 ile 1,461.3 P| 5) 4,132.2 


* Revised. 7 Preliminary. t Advance. 
** Includes post office wages and salaries. +} Figures in this column are for total labour income, Canada, but are not totals of the figures in the 
remaining columns of this table, which do not show labour income in Agriculture, Fishing and Trapping. tt Revised estimates are based 


on the 1960 standard industrial classification. 
Note: Monthly figures may not add to annual totals because of rounding. 
Source: Estimates of Labour Income (DBS Cat. No. 72-005). 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1, C-2 and C-4 are based on reports from employers having 20 or more employees in any month of the year; at January 1971 
2mployers in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 3,814,242. Table C-3 gives estimates of total em- 
oloyment, by industry divisions, for the provinces and Canada, derived from the survey of establishments employing 20 or more persons 
and from a sample survey of establishments employing less than 20 persons. Tables C-5 to C-7 are based on reports from a somewhat 
smaller number of firms than Tables C-1, C-2 and C-4. They relate only to wage earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also 


Byailable, whereas Tables C-1, C-2 and C-4 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage earners in the reporting firms. 


Table C-1—Employment, Payrolls and Weekly Wages and Salaries 








Industrial Compositet Manufacturing 
Index Numbers Index Numbers 
(1961 = 100) (1961 = 100) 
Average Average Average Average 
Weekly Weekly Weekly Weekly 
Year and Month Wages Wages Wages Wages 
Employ- and and Employ- and and 
ment Salaries Salaries ment Salaries Salaries 





$ $ 
“AVERAGE 
ROX Sia re copetcet och cae eca cna asugnaaer ao eshanaBsacsa tr eoenec onan ce paptca 114.3 116.3 91.01 i574 116.2 94.78 
NN. 5 erase waren reece ys sea tsasieee ous Seuteae seals ecencoeees 120.7 123.1 96.34 Bio) 122.8 100.16 
LD 5 eee ete cc were Hae atc denen soae niae ween acento! 122.6 131.4 102.83 12351 130.6 106.54 
1S) © S earnest racer emcee sane NST sacs ace sea eese es ous P27 140.4 109.88 22a 140.3 114.42 
1S) 69 eet ramet ana tater enon at anos uo apis sans tsaeae eavreavaps vet ss 126.9 150.3 eos) 122 150.7 122398 
DO =n IMU TAY ermeetnnt aera aa teense se fasta Macceeae ee 124.4 Syie3 123.08 1229 158.5 129.28 
| BYE) 0) a UT on pease oh Se ato esate neetceneceroscceeeneree 124.3 158.7 124.14 1226 159.6 130.17 
INGIEW 6! eee ge eaneactaeeence chan ob aeansesreb ea ceca aaacEee 124.2 158.2 2312 122.6 5985 130.08 
YA fo tel le aerserasen cae eateceas matory den oe aoascassemeoheteas fa 124.5 160.4 IDS253 12253 L612 131.43 
IN eee tress eter aoa coe ses eomes erasers 126.7 161.0 126.07 122.8 162.3 13239 
EY UIA seamen aes ease nee. een ee orks acer saan esos. -- 958 129.6 162.5 W277) I23)-2) 163.3 133.42 
EJ URL Viera tae see coe ea tes eae Tan ees teeta ns 128.6 Lo2s3 127.02 Pe 161.7 13588 
PAI SUS Ue not secaurces wore cote caer a ea eernaccen tank ou sec 130.9 OST Sale 126.4 163.2 133.05 
SCDUCIM DEL. er me ret crn ara onsen ere mereaacne 129.6 164.8 128.94 1357 164.3 133295 
COCO DE Rae. see rece seer car Rey nc 129.0 166.4 130522 25 166.4 135.69 
Novemben..........-: Pires ary Beats cuet WT 166.0 129.84 120.7 167.2 136.37 
IDCCSIMDSE Gar. aasee teem eens ae eee teresa ss 1253 162.9 127.42 119.6 IK@a\7/ Ise) 
1971—January}........ 1 MR ates 123.0 167.2 130.82 119.2 169.4 138.14 


——— eS eae A ee 


* Revised. + Preliminary. 

t Includes: Forestry; mining (including milling); manufacturing; construction; transportation, communication, and other utilities; trade; finance, 
insurance and real estate: service (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recreational service). 

Source: Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries (DBS Cat. No. 72-002). 
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Table C-2—Area Summary of Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries 











Employment Index Average Weekly 

Numbers* Wages and Salaries 

January December January January December Januar 
Areas 1971 1970 1970 1971 1970 197 











(1961 = 100) $ $ $ 
REGION AND PROVINCE | 
Atlantic Regions ee ae ee EG 113.9 112.0 112.61 107.65 103.5) 
Newfoundland)... 1.2. eos ee iss 113.6 iflalg3! 121.39 118.44 113.6) 
Princestdwandels|an cd eeeeeenea ens eereeeen eer ce eae 122.3 128.1 117.6 87.64 84.36 84.9. 
Nova SCOla ie ee een ere ee 108.8 110.8 12S 109.93 103.42 997i 
INGWeBr iim SWC kee ce=re teee eee er ere ee ene 113.3 116.5 WS 112.49 107.98 103.5; 
QUE eC. hist ee aaa ee ere Sy 116.7 116.4 125.78 Pahl 119.34 
Onitario.n sec. 5 0a ieee ann Rc creda ohne or Menten 128.7 (3h 4! 129.6 135.43 131.48 127.14 
Prairie IR C210 rises eee hee eee et sea ne Se eee 120.8 122.9 123.0 124.98 121.80 11733 
Weamito Date eos ac co eden owie © reget ol camer tee a eee 113.8 be ey W533 Lies 116.53 111383 
SASKATCH EWI ee eaect terete ean onsen cea tana eae 107.7 Tila! 109.0 11627) Hi O2 111.9€ 
SUI CIE a Reet RR ace osc ees tee eens Fa lane Mer ec NDI 134.6 135.3 133.29 127.88 123/54 
Siti Sl © oll Ui bl eee eee 133.6 137.9 73 143.04 139.40 134.82 
GA INGA TOA ee eee te ra ie ee RR a ed te oe 123.0 125.4 124.4 130.82 127s 123.08 
URBAN AREAS 
SG Vio in) See ey aoa ee A ened ee Oe B37 127.8 101.62 98.01 97.47 
EVA fa ROR. ce reo eae tare ome cae. neared areas 115.8 117.6 124.1 sale? 106.02 100.73 
NTU oN Maa AEE ta iy no Sle, SUR Rand Pha Pun pec peer 86.4 90.2 88.7 117.40 Li Sy! 108.53 
IN Ife y nV ot Co nlapsate heel tne OM Pe fi oak Reo ea lad me aoe 1307 140.0 126.7 103.82 99.21 97.76 
RSEEU CY ULC) sg Meee ne, oem AN Oat sm Pen as sete ns ee 114.6 113.4 113.6 114.23 107.14 99.85 
ChICOUCIINIE ere here ee ee ree ce ie ee eee te 110.3 113.3 107.7 149.06 147.24 136.79 
Mio iti Gallia sol cete i iscte ere ee ance nn tyme ren ee, 117.9 119.5 119.5 129.55 125557 121-76 
QOUCDEC eee re tea eee rea ete eee vein chee a 124.1 TASH WSS 110.81 106.19 
SAW INTO aS eee we eaten eee econ ekeand nememae: scien 92.8 97.8 90.4 126.85 134.28 124.72 
Sherbrooke se ., see eet et hr ane Se semen 109.0 109.3 1322 HON 109.50 103.42 
PEO 1S = IR VIC CESS cee eee A ee mee eos 108.5 ee 104.8 117.93 119.00 116.42 
Otte wale EM ee ese ace coe ete ie oe eee 138.6 141.6 136.1 122.87 118.95 115.99 
Belleville seers. teen hose tree ote ee ee 125.4 WPS 2 126.4 116.80 110.41 106.59 
IBLATIN tOleec cee ce ce eevee nee tae a ee ee ie 284.4 298.5 279.3 129.70 127.69 124.95 
Brantiordeen \ iin eaten pee nae ety cor eee nae steal 124.8 126.4 S25 123532. 118.38 115.94 
EAU CFzB ay censor ete eee eee ee ee eae 123.4 128.5 ALO) 128.62 128.29 119.98 
Gre Deen ec, ASU she eee eer ee Ae See ee ee 13501 136.9 141.0 124.84 119.16 117.05 
Fl atintlt@ nae ce Ree eee oats Ae Ae eee 122.4 124.7 W233 141.01 ovals) 130.76 
IR JI OS TO eee ere ce este eacte eo ee e  e 118.1 121.6 124.7 126.50 121.81 119.96 
Kt CHEM e ier eee eae 150.7 529) 154.8 118.67 112.60 111.58 
| Bron arate da tise ashe meee Ten TOs Dt) 0 Ii RM tec 121.4 123.3 VS Ls 120.09 118.24 
Niagara: Hallstta cc. chet le peeks sete es ee eran 110.3 112.4 102.2 128.95 128.88 120.77 
OSTA Wal ierexcon net eterceacosstee ee nee eases te chsouen eae 143 136.1 138.8 171.59 153.89 141.02 
RetenbOroucliieesces cde eee ee ree 138.5 142.5 142.5 130.06 132253 125.60 
SALI ie gee Re eds ict sha eR Get eA eee an 126.5 130.2 140.9 164.91 160.17 157.20 
SAUL S Tene Via bee. once pete eo ee ee ee ere 123.0 125.9 114.5 154.82 157.54 146.25 
Sic bir vise ee ees oh ee Se ee oe ee ree 1322) 134.6 123.4 153.66 160.93 155.86 
Sty @athaines a2. een een meen nee Si? 138.4 132.9 NOI 147.98 135.72 
ATTY INTIS oe eee tc: ee ee en eee eaten es ee 70.3 Tal) 69.3 123.48 118.03 114.67 
TOLO DUO seek co ted Re Nees ts ee ne 131.9 134.6 133.2 iL Bh7/ Sy! 133.56 128.39 
Welland tes si-s02 2.55 h a eee een Gem eae eS 111.6 110.6 lily 155.09 148.62 144.49 
Wit S ODA See eee B28 nnn ees SRT OR a ne te ee 149.9 153.0 147.9 147.18 139.16 143.58 
WATT ETI DC ete. ie 0c Oe ee ree pane ee Wil 7/533 118.6 119.6 111.49 109.50 104.94 
RG SUT ae pectic cise eee ee ee ee 114.5 119.6 114.6 113.44 109.54 107.27 
Saskatoon a eter ts..c tier eee ene ne eee es 123.2 12525 129.8 109.11 108.59 108.31 
Gal Gary ok a 0 ene cel cr ese a 140.9 144.4 145.6 130.43 127.18 121.63 
| SLaNgaX 0) 10) 9 ey eR ea? AE Reta a a Sint Ret nF on. Ce tsi 1S Sa2 140.4 143.1 WAV US 120.49 117.62 
Vie INC OU VET Pee eke ren = eee ene eee ee 135.6 141.4 141.1 140.00 135.97 130.94 
ViclOria.es eau. Ses eee eee te eee nd wee 1232 130.2 133.8 1ODE26 119.77 116.19 


* Latest figures subject to revision. Source: Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries (DBS Cat. No. 72-002). 
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‘There will be no C-3 table this month. Information for this table time. The table will reappear in the September number of The Labour 
‘was not available from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics at press Gazette. 


Table C-4—Industry Summary of Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries 


| 





Employment Index Average Weekly 
Numbers* Wages and Salaries 
January December January January December January 
Industries 1971 1970 1970 1971 1970 1970 
(1961 = 100) $ $ $ 
SUNING, TINGEUDING MILLING iirc ccieccccc-cecce.--0--- 114.4 113.8 111.6 170.47 168.27 160.51 
INT tail Sarees ecm coe ee end ey neh eer CIs 105.8 105.7 102.5 168.22 169.27 160.74 
Minerals uel seeeurs ne eee eeerec erence oes tee htc sree 109.0 108.6 103.5 185.56 179.36 170.21 
Non=nielalsyexceptiliclsumeese teres reece eee 132.6 132.4 129.2 153.66 153.43 145.94 
1 Olarriessan GesandipltSreccrssscen eee reeee cesses 81.3 91.3 87.6 131.60 126s in 129.54 
Senvicesnncidentalitonminine acm eee cte erences: 177.9 168.3 180.3 182.55 73330 167.29 
BRAUN EVA WRLIN, Go err eserc ss eae c ecco oteeee rete ree eeecetes 119.2 119.7 2255 138.14 135.10 129.28 
Dura bleteOOdSee sects cates eae 129.5 130.1 134.4 148.55 144.76 138.44 
INOn=duta blet2 00 dS tesserae eee eee 110.9 eZ mrs 128.32 125.96 120.44 
| OO deat deb eV.Elas Steere se keene none tense a eens 100.2 101.4 100.7 124.62 122.68 115.98 
TO OCS See ee eer a LN ee cc ee OO 99.5 100.1 100.0 121.02 118.38 2521 
IBEVETa Ce Set eet kr tale teat RR OL 8 OR eere iy 104.9 109.6 104.9 146.21 147.55 138.72 
MO DACCONDLOCESSIN GS all GuprOoGductsmencsneeneenet 100.7 101.0 106.6 140.11 137.30 131.02 
FREUD DED EO GUICTS serene meter ceer eee nee ee anne ae 110.3 107.3 119.3 aie. 22 132.93 133.99 
eat herplLOgluicts meester nee, een ee 91.4 89.7 93.1 90.46 83.68 84.22 
PREXtile sro UUCtSe. ce reesesssoecoe seer ee eee Seco 113.6 113.8 115.9 113250 110.10 108.64 
ISIC CLIN oer | Gieeeee eereeeeee ee erne mwa ee eee reete eee 108.2 107.5 114.2 86.51 78.94 82.96 
(CUO Ya an ea oe ie he aR ee Re aca ee ee a iS ce eee 108.6 106.4 110.1 83.79 75.63 80.94 
| WOO GRO CUCTS meet teeereae semen et Seen teen tne tive eae 105.1 105.3 106.7 127.20 122.27 117.40 
| EU U TOUR UNS: BWV | TTB, BN ES ye eesoncacdtcoodaocnceosradaunodeocboderode: 120.3 122.4 132.8 109.34 105.24 105.96 
BapelranGealliedeincdistisl Sassen eee meter eneee a 118.8 PAN 8 119.2 160.65 162.56 149.86 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.................. 114.9 ey 115.9 139.88 LSS 132573 
| [PAO OMENEAY, TAR YEEN TIA LBA ES cesses coonocsspocosaecboonogoveccsocoans 128.0 128.3 128.6 163.54 166.53 153.58 
Metalitabricatine mna@ustniesess 1 srresesem esters 129.6 129.0 133.6 142.99 136.13 135.79 
| NMAacihinenvareXCe pie leC Unica lemme ne ne anemeee serene 146.3 146.3 154.5 159.93 1S) 7211 154.31 
| SANS POLvAU ONFe CUI e Nites mene teeters 143.0 142.7 147.1 162.75 158.28 150.03 
lectnicalaproductomesemeeenres et ee renters oe rears 139.4 140.4 148.8 141.21 136.06 129.85 
| INon-metallicamineralpproductsmars cece eee 107.2 Al 25 145.56 142.76 1335.27 
REtLOletMmAnGccOalapro duct Snmmeces sees rears 102.7 102.9 102.9 198.54 199.48 183.15 
@hemicals andienemucall pro Gucisy.e-cceees seen eens see 116.7 116.3 119.6 1557/3) 156.20 146.54 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.................... 146.7 148.2 SD 119.73 WIS} 7A 109.81 
BOON SR) Oi © Nites eee eee ee eRe sec becere Sees seater 96.4 98.6 102.8 172.04 147.41 160.48 
TBNUTH CGD aed: \ aly oot pert ee Done ECE titer eee eee een ec 111.9 2 120.1 171.00 145.96 158.99 
[Shay eg TAYE) OY So tenes epee cade Bose noc co ade eee aan a SERA 69.7 Us! 73.0 174.93 150.98 164.69 
TRANSPORTATION, COMMUNICATION AND 
OME RAW MEME DES seroma nee ne een neee eee 110.8 HILSaIl 108.8 145.55 145.04 137.09 
PIPRAMSPOLCALLO kiMeee wee senee eer ere ee cre erences tame 103.4 105.1 103.0 143.34 143.24 134.91 
S LOLA 2 Cee een en Ure aie Re ES oat Sects nc paste 105.4 109.8 103.2 Sis 133.26 123551 
GEOMIUMNNUIMICATL OM yee es eee ee area 129.3 13333 121.4 138.97 139.03 130.75 
SNES AG |) ES ee eee ere FN Ry ee ERI 30 Se ce Sas eh ey sone Eee 136.3 145.8 13763 103.21 LOIS 97.45 
Wiholesall catia eters cccc eens terns carretera recs Shia ie le2, 131.8 132.08 129.71 123.91 
RETA Uae eee eee Sere ener epee eee, means Pe 139.1 153.8 140.4 88.30 88.69 83.84 
FINANCE, INSURANCE AND REAL ESTATE......... 143.7 143.8 142.5 125.29 123.70 118.09 
J EvUmVENBYOI Gall TOTS RAUUR UGS DRS. aco annnoscoosacncnenecoderocoussceonaccanes: 147.4 147.4 147.7 123.24 1227311 115.88 
HSUPA NCealnGuneaeSlaleeecewn ees seee tea enter 138.7 138.9 135.4 128.23 125.67 1Diess 
TE TRING Bi 5 cen soto BR ta el co DOLE ORES Ree EE Ce REP RCEEE 173.9 174.6 169.9 94.12 92.00 88.63 
FNECTEATIOMAIESERVICE Staten ener eer renee eee 150.4 147.7 140.6 82.01 80.04 79.58 
IBUSITESSESELVICCS cee ees eset rs tore tec ere eee cece 192.7 192.8 191.4 149.29 146.56 139.19 
IPELSOMAISCLVICeSteertere tee cnet eecaertrceee cee reesei es 155.9 157.9 154.9 68.51 67.66 65.02 
IMiScellameOlsssciviCesmememensseree eee eeepc 226.1 2251 NDA 96.14 92.34 89.41 
NID Sa RAT COMPO S li ae eteee ee ee reser seas: 123.0 125.4 124.4 130.82 127231 123.08 


EEE a ce 


* Latest figures subject to revision. 
Note: Information for other industries is given in Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries (DBS Cat. No. 72-002). 
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Table C-5—Hours and Earnings, Hourly Rated Wage Earners, by Industry 


Average Weekly Hours Average Hourly Earnings Average Weekly Wages 








Jan. Dec. Jan. Jan. Dec. Jan. Jan. Dec Jan, 
Industry 1971 1970 1970 1971 1970 1970 1971 1970 1970 





$ $ $ $ $ $ 
MINING, INCLUDING MILLING................ 39.9 39.9 41.4 3.92 3.84 3.59 156.63 153.08 148.79 
IN Stalls ek eee cc ooks duce een ocak eee ear eae 38.2 39.7 40.6 4.06 3.94 Biel 155.10 156.48 150.82 
Mineral iiuelsteccs.c.ccest rete acre neee ote 43,2 Ali 43.2 3.69 33.513) 3.29 159.14 147.08 142.15} 
INGn=mMetalsaexCeph NUC Seeaan ee ara nes 40.6 41.4 (al) A 3.60 B53 Bro 146.14 145.85 137.19, 
Quarniestandisandhp lisse eee 39.4 36.9 40.9 35155 Si IlS) 2.98 124.40 Wy, 227/ 122.00 
Sebvicesmmeidentall (Omniiniin coer eee 44.0 38.4 43.7 4.09 4,21 3.76 179.89 161.58 164.07 
MIEASNIOUEVA CTW RUIN Grp eee ere 38.9 38.0 39.8 3.19 Sill 2.92 124.09 120.53 116.30 
Durable: coodse ye... ee we ee ee 3971 38.5 40.0 3.46 3.40 Sblle i133), le! 130.93 126.23 
INonEduTabletpood Sie. ane ree 38.8 3705 39.5 2.92 2.94 2.69 SUBS 110.22 106.30 
Boodtandibevera cece sss ann sewer 38.6 B7e9 39.2 2.91 2.89 2.65 112.03 109.50 103.76 
FOOdS sere eet Ged nent oases 38.5 37.9 39.2 2.82 2.79 2.56 108.58 105.66 100.40. 
IBEVGha Ges mie: ete eee rc ens ee 39.0 38.0 39.4 Broil 3.58 2 7/ 136.85 136.00 128.85 
Tobacco processing and products................ 35.4 34.8 38.2 3.51 3.43 Sali 124.13 119.36 118.71 
Rubberproducts see. eee ee eee 40.3 36.9 40.9 3) 117) Balls 3.06 127.92 7/35) 125.06 
J LASENI VST (OVAOVGNUYSNG(,. .. ccaceenconooochoncedesecopncenbecobacke 38.9 Be 39.4 2.12 RNS 1.95 82.59 73.86 76.85 
REXties ROG ClS eee ee ee eee eee 40.4 38.9 41.0 2.46 2.45 Dee 99.21 95.33 95.07 
Miscellaneorsitextiless == eee 38.3 35.9 40.0 2.69 2.68 Dy SvAl 102.79 96.17 101.43 
Kenting: trial sea eee eee ot oe ee 40.1 36.0 41.0 1.87 1.86 ea 75.05 67.03 72.67 
Glothing 34 een ee eee ee Se cr ered 36.0 SIRS Bie, 2.07 2.07 1.97 74.45 G5aleZ 136 
W.OOdprG GU CtSs =. ae ee ee cee ae 38.9 Bip! 39.0 3.09 3.09 2.83 120.35 114.79 110.48 
J RUWUeOUNUTUNASS FUAKG| STD (HUTA SS se oe Ge eenses saaroneeger ener see 39.4 37.9 40.9 2.46 2.45 BANS 96.90 93.03 96.76 
Rapeman deallredmnGustites==sss sas 40.3 41.5 41.0 Saal 3.70 3,38 149.52 153.40 138.56 
LPulllay Binal TOE INANIUIG,-oenocosteceernonsecondenee 40.8 42.9 41.4 4.01 4.02 3.66 163.42 NW2MNG 151.28 
Printing, publishing and allied industries... eons) 35.4 37.4 Sl 3.68 3.40 134.43 130.42 127.09 
Piiiilanvennetaletc US tic semen eee eee 39.6 40.8 40.4 3.81 3.82 3555 150.78 155.84 143.19 
imopeanceste ellis iasesenen ae 
Metal fabricating industries.........................- 39.1 Bis 40.5 3.38 3.26 3512 132.08 122.10 126.66 
MaAcKIneh vere <cepimelecihl ca | aaa at =aaaees 39.5 39.7 40.7 3.59 3.54 S}iil 141.54 140.52 134.62 
Transportation equipment................000....20- 38.6 38.2 39.5 3.92 Babi 3.47 USEING 145.72 136.97 
ANInGRalit-an Cup alitseae ae eaten eee 39.6 39.3 42.3 3.69 3.66 3.48 146.25 143.64 147.15 
INI@TOGRVehiCleS tet eaten enna 38.2 38.4 38.6 4.08 3.93 so 155.87 151.20 137.8ih 
ANSSCMDIIN Cae eee eee eee er 36.1 37.3 38.4 4.43 ALY) 8292, 159.97 155.47 150.53 
Paniseamdsaccessolies sess 40.4 40.4 38.7 3.97 3.82 3.40 160.41 154.28 131.53 
Shipbuilding and repairing.................... 38.7 36.6 39.1 3.76 3.69 3.36 145.41 135.05 131.40 
Blecincaliproductss === eee 38.9 3720 39.7 3.06 2.98 2.80 119.12 De 2 111°32 
Communications equipment................ 38.1 Sill 39.8 2.90 2.82 ZS 110.59 106.13 109.21 
Non-metallic mineral products.................... 40.0 39.4 40.5 3.36 3.31 3.08 134.37 130.41 124.63 
Petroleumband coal products... 42.1 42.9 40.5 4.35 4,35 4.05 183.19 186.46 163.98 
Ghemucalfandiehemicaliproductssess.20. 39.7 40.3 40.6 3.41 3.40 o712 IV Sta¥s 338) S720 126.62 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries... 39.5 2/58) 39.5 2.54 2.54 2.36 100.30 94.57 93.05 
GONS TR W GULONE:.c2:. see ne eae eee 36.9 OST 38.7 4.58 4.49 4.06 169.07 137.68 157.04 
BRU Gita 5 ew aetna 5 Ca ee een ime ey an Os eRe 35,8 29.6 Boa Al Tf 4.63 Aeale 168.69 137.19 157.03 
Gencrmlkcontractors essere 36.5 29.3 333 4.46 4,38 4.09 162.76 128.28 152.49 
Specialvinade contractorsee see 35.4 29.8 37.9 4.88 4.79 4.22 WGPAOX 143.05 160.11 
Eee Crin Pete ce a ene eevee ee 40.1 33,33 41.6 4.25 4.17 Bhd AO IT 138.92 157.06 
Highways, bridges and streets.............. 40.9 34.2 40.4 3.44 ora) Syl 3 140.39 117.16 126.35 
Oihemencinceri ca =e eee 39.6 32.6 ae 4.80 4.75 4.18 189.78 154.95 177.30 
OTHER INDUSTRIES 42.0 42.1 ANIL 2) 3.76 3.80 Joy! 157.93 159.88 145.76 
Wir bam train Sitie.setoe eee eee tee oe eee BS Rye) 34.4 2.89 2.92 2.66 101.35 111.69 91.35 
Highway and bridge maintenance.............. 3555) BDRe 316, 7/ 1.84 1.81 1.70 (5), 2? 63.91 62.53 
Laundries, cleaners and pressers.................- 30.8 30.7 Shil ! 1.85 1.85 lvl 57.01 56.89 53.74 


Hotels, restaurants and taverns..................-- 


Latest figures subject to revision. 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (DBS Cat. No. 72-003). 
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| 
Table C-6—Hours and Earnings, Hourly Rated Wage Earners in Manufacturing 


Index Numbers of 
Average Weekly 
Wages 

(1961 = 100) 





Average Average Average 
! Weekly Hourly Weekly Current 1961 
Year and Month Hours Earnings Wages Dollars Dollars 


$ $ 
‘Average 
ED G5 ee RTC errnecs ak Oat R eet Nc Pee 2h avr 41.0 2.12 86.94 116.8 108.8 
NGS Bisco ssesneseyio eisai coceee PbS APeSSSGpRE ORCA Soe RE Se see IGS TE ASAE CUE 40.8 DANS 91.65 123 110.5 
LS) 6 eee eee cee ch ee hl prc ree ee nate? a ENE 40.3 2.40 96.84 130.1 112.8 
LD 6 8 eee et ere ee acre he, PML Genet ar Rt 40.3 2.58 104.00 139.7 116.2 
1S) 6 Saaremaa et tn el amet ia scent aru Mnceis cota Seats 40.0 2.79 111.72 15051 119.6 
‘Last Pay Period in 
STO SB ANT EN A cata web ence eer nae ne tang eos eeadanh cnc oan cee career 39.8 2.92 116.30 156.2 121.4 
ATS [STUD Vee exe eas sec sou che bes ceric ose Reve ns eo tet eu ss adneenereaae es 40.0 2.93 117.36 157.6 12233 
ING irc bees ieee Mee ates ecient chs cd atrremaoms Meer naa 39.5 2.96 yet: Ses il 
JANG SYBIL ctrcican chon AONE Re NO eee EEL non ae ree rece rer: 39.8 2.99 118.84 159.6 12392 
IN FF ere bcbg an ane aaa a RRC eee ese, See ae 40.0 2.99 119.69 160.8 123.8 
RUT AVS tot oot ate De aad ae RE a S-R o Onerere ae be 40.1 3.01 120.65 162.1 124.2 
UR aeaee coereee ee Be, te ae scr ddim ee dir: ee RN TE 39.3 3.00 118.06 158.6 it 
NUS US Cee rem NEN ck ez sto Wate cts cs Re ts ocr Nee een sores eae AS 39.9 3.02 205517; 161.9 124.4 
Septemberw Me arco ou eer 40.1 3.02 121.16 G27) 124.9 
Octobermer eee ee ee Se ay 40.1 3.06 1 2236i/ 164.8 126.4 
Novem bene yes a ALL TGs  ne 39.9 3.09 123.30 165.6 127.6 
DECI De Tuaed tee ear er rece mu ea aera ere eee, 38.0 Sy iy/ 120.53 161.9 Ae 
11971—January............ é Wee aL ee 38.9 3.19 124.09 166.7 723 


| 

_* Revised. + Preliminary. 

Note: The index of average weekly wages in 1961 dollars is computed by dividing the index of average weekly wages in current dollars by the 
Consumer Price Index. For a more complete statement of uses and limitations of the adjusted figures see Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (DBS Cat. No. 72-003). 


Table C-7—Hours and Earnings in Manufacturing, Hourly Rated Wage Earners, by Province 








Average Weekly Hours* Average Hourly Earnings* 
Jan. Dec. Jan. Jan. Dec. Jan. 
1971 1970 1970 1971 1970 1970 


EB I NYS oT TE. Es SST OR SS 


$ $ $ 
SSR RRUTICONUTANGGT Ea (0 ek ioe apse oe an neces 39.8 39.1 40.5 2.87 3.03 2.56 
NIGWEISCO IE Te, Se ees eee i Aerie arth 38.6 SHiee 38.9 Qed, DNS) Zi 
Bate OvmEs UII SWVC Keeani ee ee 42.0 40.2 40.8 Dre, DY 2.49 
‘OHS See ee eT ne eee eee rere 39.6 38.3 40.8 2.81 2.82 2.60 
«| SVANCIEEIT ET es we te en 38.8 38.0 39.5 3.36 3.33 3.08 
MIRAI) BYe Wes cerscagen Chee aera eeeey caer eee 37.9 36.5 39.1 2.84 2.86 2.60 
SG RENUO EE Aa ee onde ccctoasce ces Be oenene soe aes 38.4 39.1 39.4 3.28 3.29 3.06 
ENUBYSTRIED re 8 eee en ee 39.2 38.3 39.1 3239 3.31 2705 
TSHIUIS CO OLU Ia Dl aimmeease tee eereereecae conte resee tec cc Bien 36.4 37.6 3.93 3.94 3.62 


* Includes shift differential, premium pay for overtime, pay for paid holidays, pay for paid sick leave, if paid through payroll but not if paid under 
insurance plan, incentive bonus but not annual bonus. 

Note: Information on hours and earnings by cities obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. Latest figures subject to revision. 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (DBS Cat. No. 72-003). 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


Unemployment insurance statistics emanate from the operations of the Unemployment Insurance Act, and relate to persons in contact 
with the Unemployment Insurance Commission, either as contributors or claimants. The data are compiled in the Unemployment 
Insurance and Manpower Section, DBS, from information supplied by the UIC. The source for Tables E-1 to E-4 is The Statistical 
Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act (DBS Cat. No. 73-001). For further information regarding the nature of 
the data see Technical Note, page 149, February 1971 issue. 





Table E-1—Estimates of the Insured Population Table E-4—Benefit Payments, by Province, 
Under the Unemployment Insurance Act March 1971 
Amount of 
Weeks Benefit 
End of Total Employed Claimants Province Paid Paid* 


1971—February...... 5,840,000 4,952,300 887,700 INICIO WOT EW IG | roc on oncococtense unc ascoensonesoe 132,318 4,458,793 
January........ 5,804,000 4,959,900 844,100 Prince Edward Usland........:sesccse--ee- 30,855 950,321 

INGVASS COLA se i tetsccs oss ee 165,662 5,465,655 

1970—December.... 5,717,000 5,045,200 671,800 ING WEB GUTS WIC Kee ee eee 157,788 5,135,724 
November... 5,626,000 5,145,500 480,500 QUE DCC en. nce ee. ce eee 851,063 30,908,035: 
October 5,584,000 5,185,300 398,700 ON tariO Seren on ese 1,045,979 37,724,444 
September... 5,609,000 5,217,900 391,100 Manito batts... eecess. 9.32, enn 163,907 5,864,989 
August.......... 5,667,000 5,258,300 408,700 Sas ka lChe wale: -ceeeceess. oo eeeeeeenes 102,197 3,533,119 
Julyc.2 eee 5,617,000 5,177,600 439,400 PA ber tal seem yc: \.. 2: weer res. 177,015 6,502,223) 

Une eee 5,672,000 5,230,100 441,900 Bris @Olum bl assess eee 371,584 13,758,370 

INES mtestoncerne 5,607,000 5,101,600 505,400 ee 

Ap Illa ees 5,719,000 5,028,300 690,700 Total, Canada, March 1971.............. 3,198,368 114,301,673 
March 5,718,000 5,012,900 705,100 Total, Canada, February 1971.......... 2,767,506 100,928,124 
February...... 5,707,000 5,012,600 694,400 Total, Canada, March 1970.............. 2,375,934 84,019,118 


*Supplementary Unemployment Insurance Benefits not included. 
Table E-3—Number of Initial and Renewal Claims Filed in Local Offices in each Province 


March 1971 March 1970 





Province Total* Initial Renewal Total Initial Renewal 


Ganada xing (ee eee 222,012 173,003 49,009 202,764 145,885 56,879 
INewioundiand Sse 5,624 4,999 625 5,319 4,467 852 
Prince Edward Island.......................... 1,542 1,168 374 1,061 884 177 
INGVAIS COU A. cere eters orc cscctnueeese: 6,857 5,679 1,178 6,226 5,248 978 
IN EWS TUDS WiC Kos eneece eee eee 9,225 7,581 1,644 7,661 6,477 1,184 
Qutbec = = eee ee 69,299 54,547 14,752 59,505 44,311 15,194 
ONAL O Meee eee eet scat Lae 73,844 Soe 16,662 78,844 49,885 28,959 
IMamito Dateeence sta cc cics. eee 8,568 7,007 1,561 6,684 5,621 1,063 
Saskatchewat eee. cree. wees eee 6,455 5,347 1,108 5,642 4,694 948 
PN ole) i Wey eet 25 emer ER + oa 13,595 10,493 3,102 10,490 8,452 2,038 
British Golmibids eee 27,003 19,000 8,003 Pee? 15,846 5,486 


*TIn addition, revised claims received numbered 65,127. 
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Table E-2—Claimants Currently Reporting to Local Offices by Number of Weeks on Claim, 
| Province and Sex, at March 31, 1971. 


Number of weeks on claim 





| (based on 10 per cent sample) Total 
claimants 
Total March 31, 
Province and sex Claimants 1-4 5-13 14-26 27 or more* 1970 


TE 
























































PET: Fees 856,502 192,817 269,979 290,303 103,403 705,145 
Male eee eee rr ee on 597,032 139,611 197,236 206,589 53,596 507,069 
Pea lies eee pees ae 259,470 53,206 72,743 83,714 49,807 198,076 

| 

NEWFOUNDLAND................ 34,830 5,303 12,744 13,986 2,797 31,029 

Male © +. Att aes icc 30,249 4,609 11,200 12,383 2,057 27,547 

BE MALS cols leecsnscesvenvecoetss 4,581 694 1,544 1,603 740 3,482 

PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 7.129 1,079 2,056 3,676 318 6,114 
Nixie pee rhe Oe 5,380 802 1,478 2,932 168 4,762 

Pe tpales. te tecsecnskc hacen 1,749 277 578 744 150 1352 

| 

NOVA SCO LIA Meet Ae 43,488 6,175 15,979 16,627 4,707 34,349 

| Ite eee ct ee 34,576 4,822 13,235 13,524 2,995 27,402 

| Pericles tot tk ce 8,912 1,353 2,744 3,103 1712 6,947 

NEW BRUNSWICK ....c0ice.0:000 39,418 6,654 11,093 17,662 4,009 33,105 

| Whalen hdc Athi 29,809 5,291 8,862 13,180 2,476 25,074 

| Peiidle sO etc ccs 9,609 1,363 2931 4,482 1,533 8,031 

| 

QUEBEC ici ye Ny Rca OR ee 260,269 62,385 83,186 79,905 34,793 221,640 
IN ale eee ty ie 186,399 46,671 63,418 57,486 18,824 167,626 
Penile tee cee 73,870 15,714 19,768 22,419 15,969 54,014 

A RIO ee ose. 261,257 62,073 82,141 84,717 32,326 222,859 
DA ale eer rth es hace Acad 162,604 41,261 54,588 52,241 14,514 142,783 

| Pemaie nt ee 98,653 20,812 AT 553 32,476 17,812 80,076 

SINT TOR AT) oak talents 36,630 7,708 12,184 12,853 3,885 26,189 
Niglet ee. Pes ee tine. 26,033 5,451 8,767 9,900 1,915 18,859 
Feniale re ee 6 ae 10,597 257 3,417 2,953 1,970 7,330 

SASKATCHEWAN ..........0005. 27,029 Sel 8,021 11,375 2,482 24,393 
Ninle Wee se Bre ne 20,363 3,932 5,946 9,285 1,200 19,002 
Penile ie are et: 6,666 1,219 2,075 2,090 1,282 5,391 

ISTE Eg GUE ce 51,482 13,167 15,630 17,676 5,009 30,859 
Malet ret eetemtt: 37,380 9,966 10511 13,507 2,396 23,109 
salem eee etic: 14,102 3,201 4,119 4,169 2,613 7,750 

BRITISH COLUMBIA............ 94,970 23120 26,945 31,826 13,077 74,608 
Eee ee ee ts 64,239 16,806 18,231 27151 7,051 50,905 
Reniale ste eee eae 30,731 6,316 8,714 9,675 6,026 23,703 


a 


*The bulk of the cases in this group were on claim from 27-39 weeks. 
Note: Values less than 50 subject to relatively large sampling variability. 
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F—Prices 


Table F-1—Total and Main Components of the Consumer Price Index 


Total Food Housing Clothing 


(1961 = 100) 
1966—YVeate. cen 111.4 116.6 108.7 112.0 
19G7 ¥ cars. 115.4 118.1 113.4 117.6 
IS6S—==Viealen ee ee 120.1 122.0 118.6 Ze 
1969—Y €al ..cccsscccccccces cesses 12595 12 7a 124.7 124.5 
(S70 Vater sees 129.7 130.0 130.9 126.8 
197 0=— Aprile eee 129.7 131.5 129.8 126.8 
Mayo eee 129.6 130.3 130.4 126.8 
Junern cs. eee oe 129.9 130.9 130.7 126.9 
July keen 130.5 TSHR 1BeS 126.9 
AUPUSt=se eee SOEs 131.9 131.5 126.2 
Seplemberee et 130.2 130.0 131.8 127.0 
October ee 130.3 128.5 132.8 128.2 
November................ 130.3 WIS 13333 128.4 
Deceniben eee 129.8 125.6 133)! 127.9 
1971—January ..........0........ 130.3 126.5 134.1 127.0 
Februalya ae 130.9 TESS 134.5 125.9 
MATCH eae ease Vis) Res? 134.8 126.8 
AN iil leer nee ee eee: M27, 129.1 136.0 127.9 
(1949 = 100) 


Health Recrea- 

and tion Tobacco} 
Trans- Personal and and) 
portation Care Reading Alcohol) 





122.5 114.1 110.4 
127.4 119.7 120.4 
133.6 126.8 125.0! 
139.5 131.2 126.5, 
139.3 129.6 126.5 
139.8 130.1 126.5] 
139.8 130.3 126.5 
139.8 132.4 126.5 
140.2 132.5 126.4 
140.1 133.0 126.4 
141.2 133.1 126.4 
140.8 133.7 126.4 
140.7 133.6 126.4 
140.7 134.2 127.0 
140.7 134.8 127.6 
141.0 135.0 127.6 
141.4 128.6 127.6 


* For an interim period the all-items index only will be published on both the 1961 and the 1949 base. 


Note: 1957 weighted. Calculated by the Prices Division, DBS. 


Table F-2—Consumer Price Indexes for Regional Cities of Canada—April, 1971 





Re- 
Health  crea- Tobacco 
All-Items Trans- and tion and 
porta- Personal and Alco- 
Apr. 71 Mar.71 Apr.70 Food Housing Clothing tion Care Reading hol 


(1961 = 100) 
Stan © LTS sel Cleneeneee ene eee: 23s] 121.8 122.4 118.3 119.4 }3}o1 
Lai Mae viens ced We atten Ae WSeS 124.4 124.5 126.8 120.9 126.8 
Sainte) Othe seen ee ee WAT 12355 12355 127.6 Wii7es Hi2955 
Montrealeen ean ee ee 125.9 D5),33 1A 126.6 118.9 V2 
Ottawaen ecctes eon os een 129.7 129.0 127.6 130.5 NDB 129.7 
SOLONICO! Soe as meer re eeten te tiad, 128.3 NP W255) 126.8 L231 IBONS 
NV TD Oo: ae ns heeere eee nr cece. IS ie 2M iat 116.9 134.9 
Saskatoon-Regina....0......... eee. 122.4 WAIAD) 122.1 126.9 114.3 129.2 
Edmonton-Calgary..............000.000. W273 WES 124.7 IBS WO) 7/ 128.6 
ManCOUV Gime. seen 126.1 (7 28a SHES 119.2 129.5 


121.0 136.4 116.0 144.5 
122.0 144.4 1373 129.1 
126.0 135.6 131.8 127.6 
WAS) AI 132.8 141.5 128.7 
13222 143.9 138.0 13239 
134.5 141.4 130.5 130.9 
13257) 147.8 136.6 129.4 
120.8 128.5 130.3 123.2 
WE 146.9 136.8 125.2 
TET N3Koh,7/ PASH 118.9 


Note: Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare actual levels of prices as 


between cities. 
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3—Strikes and Lockouts 


tatistical information on work stoppages in Canada is compiled by the Economics and Research Branch of the Canada Department of 
vabour on the basis of reports from the Canada Manpower Division, Department of Manpower and Immigration. The first three tables 
1 this section cover strikes and lockouts that amount to ten or more man-days. The number of workers involved includes all workers 
eported on strike or locked out, whether or not they all belonged to the union directly involved in the disputes leading to the work 
toppages. Workers indirectly affected, such as those laid off as a result of a work stoppage, are not included. 


“able G-1—Strikes and Lockouts, 1966-1971 


Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 





Strikes and 
Lockouts 
| Beginning 
| During Strikes 
| Month and Workers 
Month or Year or Year Lockouts Involved 


A aE PP AT PTT NE RD RON FS SSI ET AE TR TET SRD ST SET MO EET OD) SEE SERRE 





FE) SC ee Te EL oor ten ty Raz Nate mee ee Res see 582 617 411,459 5,178,170 0.34 
» DOW ed ccteesecs onde ASR oR ESA Rr tee eee ne eo 498 Dy, 252,018 3,974,760 O25 
er ee Or ee one . 559 582 223,562 5,082,730 0.32 
QOD caashadad eesti eran aaron Cn tee RR Air eee ern BAe Pee 566 595 306,799 7,751,880 0.46 
— UO GYTA I sekne 2a S08 ae ep See eae REE Ree oe SO RE RE 501 540 261,187 6,539,560 0.39 
IDTV CLV ete tes enone aeacaeee sadasnontaeteen teens eee ; 59 116 75,014 957,930 0.71 
JUNC oe, had eat or acs an aa Ata 42 116 62,134 788,910 0.52 
AW aes seen a arnt ei AU ca et te te Re alan Wn 62 132 80,851 842,950 0.55 
PA UISUIS Cee eee ae ree art Atanas ; 46 118 70,738 620,060 0.42 
SCM LCM Chee rere ee ects Sener et cten ete 39 88 45,539 619,430 0.44 
(CTO Delmer tt Mea et rr ene een as kN 34 84 60,862 758,820 0.53 
INGVGMDEIai teers nc asicssea essere: eee 33 US) 38,948 705,620 0.49 
DECIDE heer rre oe ie not ee necer ys cnet 8 48 34,359 427,150 0.29 
NOTA SSSUEWOITE NIA ie ssh poke oe cairtcbnaael. akan natedade oeeteermeee aoe 24 46 30,170 213,060 0.16 
He ONUALY gee ee Fel nee es aaa 40 69 26,984 180,920 0.14 
Wanchai , Mera oe heey, 33 Us 45,381 228,120 Ons 
F1971—April.......... Me mer. 42 82 22,430 154,280 0.11 
INA es 2 ae oe ane ere ee hr uEe 3 ee Aenean ; 24 2 10,284 104,870 0.08 
eA TT TP TG SETA RS 
t Revised * Preliminary. 
Table G-2—Strikes and Lockouts, by Industry, Table G-3—Strikes and Lockouts, by Jurisdiction, 
May 1971, (Preliminary) May 1971, (Preliminary) 
In Effect During Month In Effect During Month 
Number Number 
Begin- Strikes Begin- Strikes 
ning and ning and 
During Lock- Workers Man- During Lock- Workers Man- 
Industry Month outs Involved Days Jurisdiction Month outs Involved Days 


BOTCS UV pee tect ates ae eee tere eee — 1 PNT) 3,260 INewioumdlancdeeeesse cere: 
UNSER SNE ac nee oe oe 1 5 F350 18,670 Prince Edward Island.............. 
AAT ACCUM S eens esereteeee 11 38 5,652 57,050 INO VARS COLA ene teen eee 
MOns(hUCHON ee ee --- ey 215 4,180 ING We TUS WiC kee seeeeeecreeer ees 
Transportation and utilities... 5 6 eel 6,460 @uebe Chee ee eee 
OO TAEKG CS, ae en Aes ae er caret 1 9 437 5,460 Ontarioge nae eee 
BAIR C Creer teeters wiceeree te, —— — - Manito base serre ee eee 
ASTON Sie ie oh nore ear near 2 6 674 6,750 Saskatchewan wre eran erase 
Public administration.............. 4 5) 462 3,040 (Al bettamee wey. acetic mee ere ects 
Brieisti Colum biases eee 

ederale st ee 

PA eliniciastinveSsyar sees ee 24 TP 10,284 104,870 ANI ORISGICH ONS = sett 


Duration in Man-Days 





Per cent of 

Estimated 

Working 

Man-Days Time 





1 4 Tes 10,630 
1 3 220 2,860 
= 1 22 320 
6 19 2,916 29,340 
10 26 3,920 38,090 
= 1 47 940 
= 1 NY 3,260 
2 12 932 7,650 
4 5 1,285 11,780 
24 UP 10,284 104,870 


SST TERE RRA A RTE ENT AT 
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Table G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, May 1971, (Preliminary) | 


Industry 
Employer 


Location 





Union 


Workers 


Duration in 
Man-Days 


Involved May 








Accu- 
mulated 


Starting 
Date 


Termination 
Date 


| svete eae NRA NOG SEERA TS 


Major Issues 


Result 














Equal 


Forestry 
Northwestern Pulp and Woodworkers PANT 3,260 16,720 Feb. 3 Wages—Wage increases; reduc: 
Power Ltd., Loc. 1-207 May 25 tion in hours from 44 to 40, other 
Hinton, Alta. (AFL-CIO/CLC) improved benefits. 
Mines 
METAL 
*Hudson Bay Mining and Various trade 550 11,000 48,840 Jan. 27 Vacations, holidays, welfare plan 
Smelting Company, unions — — | 
Flin Flon, Man. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
British Newfoundland Steelworkers S}5) 540 2S AKO) Apr. 11 Wages, other matters—18¢ per 
Exploration, Loc. 6960 May 7 hr. increase effective Mar. 1, 1971, 
Springdale, Nfid. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 21¢ Mar. 1, 1972; other improved 
benefits. 
Iron Ore Co. of Machinists and 325 330 330 May 31 Protesting technological changes 
Canada, Steelworkers — — 
Sept-Iles, Qué. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
NON-METAL 
Aluminum Co. of Metallurgists, 300 6,000 9,000 Apr. 18 Wages— 
Canada Miners and — 
St. Lawrence, Nfld. Chemical Workers 
Federation 
(CNTU) 
Manufacturing 
RUBBER 
Mansfield Denham Rubber Workers 400 1,200 1,200 May 5 Pension, amendments to labour 
General Ltd., Loc: 455 May 10 agreement to comply with new 
Welland, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) Ontario law: Women’s 
Rights Act—Not reported. 
LEATHER 
Daoust-Lalonde Inc., Clothing Workers’ 230 4,600 6,330 Apr. 21 Wages, hours, fringe benefits— 
Montreal, Qué. Federation — 
(CNTU) 
WOOD 
Nottaway Lumber Co., Woodworkers 100 2,000 2,400 Apr. 27 Not reported— 
Senneterre, Qué. (AFL-CIO/CLC) — 
MacMillan Bloedel, Woodworkers 250 250 250 May 13 Alleged dispute over the size 
Port Alberni, B.C. Loc. 1-85 May 13 of machinery crews—Return of 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) workers. 
FURNITURE AND FIXTURES 
Ideal Upholstering Upholsterers 270 2,700 2,700 Apr. 19 Wages, vacations, fringe benefits 
Com bide Loc. 402 May 3 —4S5¢ per hr. increase over a 3-yr. 


Montreal Est, Qué. 


(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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contract; improved fringe ben- 
efits. 
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fable G-4— Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, May 1971, (Preliminary) (Cont.) 


‘ndustry Duration in Starting 
Man-Days Date 
Amployer 2 Major Issues 
| Workers Accu- Termination 
By ction Union Involved May mulated Date Result 
PAPER 
Consolidated Bathurst, Pulp and Paper 306 6,120 11,930 Apr. 3 Wages, length of contract— 
New Richmond, Qué. Mill Workers a 
Loc. 574 


(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


1 


PRIMARY METALS 


~ Reynolds Aluminum, Steelworkers 110 2,200 3,080 Apr. 21 Not reported— 
Montreal, Qué. (AFL-CIO/CLC) _ 


METAL FABRICATING 


Trane Co. of Canada, LUicley, IL@re, Sly 230 2,990 17,710 Feb. 1 Not reported—Return of workers 
Toronto, Ont. (ind.) May 20 when agreement reached. 
_ Dynamic Industries Inc., Auto Workers 148 2,960 4,440 Apr. 19 Wages— 
Québec, Qué. Loc. 1044 (CLC) a 
Canron Limited, Marine Workers 420 2,100 2,100 May 3 Wages—28¢ to 35¢ an hr. increase 
Western Bridge & Boilermakers May 10 effective Apr. 1, 1971, 27¢ to 35¢ 
Division, Industrial Union Apr. 1, 1972; 10 paid statutory 
Vancouver, B.C. Loc. 1 (ind.) holidays, double time paid for 


overtime, company assumes 
100% of health and welfare plan, 
improved work rules. 


MACHINERY 
Brown-Boggs Foundry IOI EL, Ieee, SYA0) 100 2,000 3,400 Apr. 13 Wages, other matters— 
and Machine Co. Ltd. (Ind.) = 
Hamilton, Ont. 
Chrysler Airtemp Auto Workers 150 2,700 2,700 May 4 Wages— 
Canada, Loc. 1285 (CLC) = 


Bramalea, Ont. 


TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT 


Canadian Trailmobile Auto Workers BIS 3,150 9,140 Pore, 3} Wages, other benefits—31¢ an hr. 
Limited, Loc, 397 (CLE) May 17 increase immediately, 26¢ May 
Brantford, Ont. 15, 1972; 3 weeks vacation after 
8 years, other improved fringe 

benefits. 

Hawker Siddeley Office Employees 720 2,880 2,880 Apr. 27 Job security—7% wage increase 
Canada Ltd. Boca May 3 first year, 6% second year and 
Canadian Car (AFL-CIO/CLC) 5% the third year; improved cost 
Division, of living clause, other improve- 

Thunder Bay, Ont. ments. 

National Auto Auto Workers 207 Sao SOD Apr. 30 Wages, other benefits—Not re- 
Radiator Co., Loc. 195 (CLC) May 25 ported. 


Windsor, Ont. 


ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS 


Phillips Cables OWE, Wereyes Syl) Sl> — 5,670 Apr. 16 Wages, pension, vacations—23¢ 
Limited, (AFL-CIO/CLC) May 3 an hr. increase for the first and 
Brockville, Ont. second year, 11¢ an hr. for final 6 


months; improved fringe benefits. 
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Table G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, March 1971, (Preliminary) (Cont.) 


Industry Duration in Starting 
Man-Days Date 
Employer SS Major Issues 
Workers Accu- Termination 
Location Union Involved May mulated Date Result 


6 Sa ye a a4 AO RI I TE ST EA TT ES 
NON-METALLIC MINERAL 























PRODUCTS 
Duplate Canada Ltd., Auto Workers 649 3,890 3,890 May 20 Dispute over materials made by 
Oshawa, Ont. oca222 May 31 non-union workers—Return of 
(CLC) workers further negotiations. 
Dominion Glass Glass and 900 900 900 May 29 Protesting slowness contract ne- 
CGonmiid= Ceramic Workers — gotiations— 
Montreal, Qué. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Construction 
Electrical Construction eB BAW. 200 4,000 6,800 Apr. 13 Not reported— 
Association, Loc. 2330 == 
St. John’s area, Nfld. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Transportation 
and Utilities 
TRANSPORTATION 
Hamilton Street Transit Union 500 5,360 5,360 May 17 Breakdown in negotiations over 
Railway Co., Lore, 1O/ — a new contract— 
Hamilton, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
*Canadian National Various unions 200 200 200 May 25 Protesting the 90-day suspension 
Railways, May 26 of four men—Return of workers. 
Various locations, 
Alta. and B.C. 
*Quebec North Shore Maintenance 276 280 280 May 31 Protesting technological changes 
and Labrador of Way — — 
Railway, (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Sept-Iles, Qué. 
COMMUNICATION 
*British Columbia Federation of DDS 230 230 May 7 Protesting declassification of one 
Telephone Company, Telephone Workers May 8 technician—Return of workers. 
Prince George, B.C. of British 
Columbia 
Trade 
Dominion Stores Ltd., Retail Clerks 230 1,840 3,910 Apr. 20 Wages, fringe benefits—A flat $11 
Montreal area, Qué. Loc. 500 May 13 per wk. wage increase over a l-yr 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) agreement, 
Service 
EDUCATION 
Niagara South Board Public Employees 437 4,370 7,870 Apr. 21 Wages—Return of workers, set- 
of Education, Loc. 468 (CLC) May 17 tlement terms not reported. 


Niagara Peninsula, Ont. 
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“able G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, May 1971, (Preliminary) (Concluded) 





ndustry Duration in 
Man-Days 
imployer 
Workers Accu- 
.ocation Union Involved May mulated 


Starting 
Date 
Major Issues 
Termination 
Date Result 





RECREATIONAL SERVICES 





| Windsor Raceway Service Employees iPSyy/ 790 790 May 14 Not reported—Not reported. 
f Holdings Ltd., Loc. 639 May 19 
Windsor, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Public Administration 
LOCAL ADMINISTRATION 
Town of Oakville, Public Employees 145 1,020 1,020 May 6 Wages—26¢ an hr. increase retro- 
Oakville, Ont. Locs. 136 & 1329 May 17 active Feb. 15, 1971, 13¢ Nov. 15, 
(CLC) 1971, 13¢ Feb. 15, 1972; company 
assumes 100% medical, hospital- 
ization and life insurance effective 
Mar. 1, 1972. 
| City of Sydney, Public Employees 110 660 660 May 21 Alleged dispute over vacation 


| Sydney, N.S. Loce 759 (CEE) 


‘*Federal jurisdiction. 
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Table H—Employment Fatalities in Canada During the First Quarter of 1971 


(6) 
Public 
(3) Ad- Pe 
Manu-Con- Trans- (4) (5) minis- Not cen 
Agri- For- (1) (2) factur- struc- porta- Fi- Serv- tra-  Spe- of 


culture estry FishingMininging tion tion Trade nance ice tion cified Total Total 





By Industry* and Age Group 

















































































































14S 1 Oe Al Malle Content a oc te — 2 — “= 1 D 1 6 3i 
BL WEI Ih 2 or ee a eee Pan Pee cc ae — 2 — 5 1 5 22 D, — 1 1 19 11.8 
DSRS A Weer ae sors: een ee eee — 1 -— 9 8 3 8 — ao 1 3 1 34 21a 
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*Includes: (1) Trapping and hunting. (2) Quarrying and oil wells. (3) Storage, communication, electric power, gas and other utilities. (4) Insurance 
and real estate. (5S) Community, business and personal service. (6) Defence. 

} Includes: (a) Farm workers. (b) Related workers. (c) Trappers and hunters. (d) Quarrymen and related workers. (e) Production process and related 
workers. (f) Unskilled workers(not agricultural, logging, fishing or mining). (g) Communication workers. (h) Technical occupation workers. (i) Rec- 
reation workers, 

t Includes: (j) Tools, vehicles, etc. (k) On same level and to different levels. (1) Wrecks, etc. (m) Machinery, vehicles, etc. (n) Contacts, absorptions, 
ingestions and industrial diseases. (0) Temperature extremes and explosions. (p) Lightning. (q) Strains, hernia, etc. (r) Stepping on objects. (s) 
Violence, bites, stings, etc. 


* * Of these totals, 117 fatalities were reported by the various Provincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards; details of the remaining 44 were 
obtained from other sources. 
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Those who have had satisfying lives, 
cultivated outside interests over the 
years, and can count on an adequate 
retirement income and reasonably 
good health, can make the transition 
from work to retirement with little 
difficulty. Troubles are more likely to 
arise for those who have done no 
planning or preparation or have done so 
unrealistically. See: Learning the Art of 
Retirement, p. 593, and The Final 
Plateau, p. 604. 
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Hon. Bryce Mackasey 


Minister 
Canada Department of Labour 


Labour Day 1971 finds labour and management facing 
opportunities and problems as seldom before in recent 
years. Change runs broad and deep through our industrial 
relations environment. 


Both labour and management need to recognize and 
understand the profound effects of changing values, 
attitudes and life styles, and the increasing interdepen- 
dence of the different elements of society which they 
represent. 


It is not an easy task. 


A younger, better educated and more mobile workforce 
is questioning traditional union and management pre- 
rogatives and beliefs—and the workplace, in terms 0! 
quality of life and individual satisfaction. 
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hese changing values, attitudes and demands, com- 
bined with the explosion of technology and sweeping 
changes in the structure and characteristics of the fastest 
rowing labour force in the western world, have created 
in equal demand for fresh and innovative thinking. 


nions and employers, in concert with governments, have 
o bring our industrial relations system, and, in particu- 
Har, the collective bargaining process, into tune with the 
social and economic interests of a broader public. 


In the federal field, I believe, we are providing a better 
legislative and administrative framework to help labour 
and management adjust our industrial relations system 
to the new environment. And our legislative initiatives 
ave been taken in full recognition of the vast social 
hanges in the 70s. 


Ss an active agent of the public interest, we have 
rought forward legislation that is having a direct effect 
on the well-being of thousands of Canadians who work 
in industries under federal jurisdiction. The minimum 
wage has been increased and now may be made respon- 
sive to changes in the cost of living. Provision has been 
made for maternity leave; and equal pay for equal work 
provisions have been strengthened. New protection has 
been offered to those whose jobs are terminated. 


Proposals have also been placed before Parliament that 
would establish new legislative guidelines for collective 
bargaining and dispute settlement. It would be easier 
for trade unions to gain certification for new bargaining 
units, bargaining rights would be extended to other 
workers, and a pioneering provision would help trade 
unions participate in decisions arising from technolog- 
ical change and affecting the livelihood of members. 





We have tried, too, with a measure of success, to develop 
‘more effective consultative machinery and to deal with 
‘the underlying causes of labour-management unrest in 
a more positive way. 





The development of an improved industrial relations 
structure requires that we—of labour, business and gov- 
ernment—strive to improve our relationships in full rec- 
ognition of our interdependent and common interests. 
On this Labour Day, 1971, let us address ourselves to 
these challenges, and to the opportunities, in the year 
ahead. 
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Donald MacDonald 


President 
Canadian Labour Congress 


Since we last celebrated Labour Day, Canada has been 
going through one of the most difficult economic experi- 
ences in our country’s history—one that is unique inasm- 
uch as it has resulted from cold and deliberate action 
on the part of the federal Government. 


The price that Canadians have had to pay for the gov- 
ernment’s mismanagement of the economy has been 
recounted time and again; but it cannot be forgotten. 
Hundreds of thousands of Canadians have been thrown 
out of work; families have been exposed to immeasur- 
able suffering; municipalities have been pushed to the 
verge of bankruptcy by mounting welfare costs; produc- 
tion losses have run into billions of dollars, and many 
millions of dollars have been lost to governments of 
all levels through tax revenues. 
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Perhaps the most disturbing aspect of this extraordinary 
situation has been the lack of any real concern—really 
the indifference—of those in authority who have been 
responsible. Those who have advanced proposals for 
both short- and long-term approaches to our economic 
problems have been practically ignored. 


With the passage of time it has become abundantly clear 
that both long and short term programs are urgently 
needed. The first and top priority requirement is vigor- 
ous action to get the economy back on its feet and get 
Canadians back to work. The restrictive anti-inflationary 
policies that obsessed the Government must not only 
be abandoned but must be reversed by the adoption 
of policies designed to provide economic expansion. 


An immediate action program, which the Canadian 
Labour Congress proposed some months ago, called for: 
a federal-provincial program to clean up Canadian 
communities and halt urban decay—directed at road- 
sides, stream banks, parks, and railway rights-of-way; 
etc; allocation of a substantial sum of money for re- 
search projects on behalf of voluntary organizations to 
permit students to work on approved research for such 
organizations as welfare and anti-pollution bodies, con- 
sumer and tenant associations, and trade unions; work 
on urban improvement projects that are past the plan- 
ning stage in cities and towns, but held in abeyance 
because of lack of finances and reforestation programs. 


Although this plan was intended to spur employment 
and assist the immediate situation, our Congress, with 
others, recognizes the vital need for a carefully thought 
out, long-term approach. The so-called stop-and-go poli- 
cies that have too often been adopted in the past are 
something we can no longer afford. A month-to-month 
tinkering with the economy is not only ineffective but 
can lead to disastrous results. The fact is that a majority 
of recognized authorities now acknowledge that a return 
to anything approaching full employment is not going 
to be achieved in this decade. 


This gloomy outlook should, however, not deter us in 
adopting a positive program, and the longer this is 
delayed the longer will be a return to the kind of life 
Canadians can and should enjoy. 
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Policies that the Canadian Labour Congress hag 
publicly advocated include: reduction in personal in, 
come taxes for the lower income brackets; increased 
expenditures on regional development; major improve; 
ments in old age pensions; removal of the 11 per cent 
sales tax on building materials; a dynamic house-build4 
ing program to bring supply into line with demand; 
and substantial reductions in mortgage interest rates. 


Although economic matters have been dominant during 
the past year, organized labour has also been deepl 
concerned with an obvious trend toward restrictive legis 
lation, and it appears likely that this subject will have 
to receive increased attention in the months ahead. 


that free collective bare is an essential part “ol 
the democratic system. The effect of work stoppages 
which are a small fraction of the disruption caused by} 
unemployment—are exaggerated out of all proportion.) 
Propaganda barrages have been directed at depriving! 
workers of the hard-won right to have a full and effective’ 
voice in their affairs. Government interference and rigid 
laws are no easy solution to such differences as may 
arise between labour and management. These matters|f 
can be settled between the two parties directly con-| 
cerned. What we should be doing is looking for methods} 
to improve normal collective bargaining, rather than} 
replacing it with some rigid legal system. 


This is an area to which labour and other sectors of 
society must direct increased attention in the immediate 
future. Meantime, however, our primary concern must 
continue to be directed toward economic recovery and 
an end to the cruelty of unemployment. 
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N.C. Y. McGregor, 


-hairman 
‘anadian Railway Labour Association 


‘hrough this brief message, I should like, on behalf of 
he Canadian Railway Labour Association, to bring La- 
our Day 1971 greetings to all railway unionists—indeed 
o all workers—everywhere in Canada. 


ews briefs _ 


We face perilous times in the months ahead. There still 
are, in this affluent society that is now Canada’s, the 
grim spectres of unnecessarily high unemployment and 
continuing inflation. Our poverty numbers grow and our 
regional disparities increase. The last session of Parlia- 
ment saw the passing of the new Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act and the Labour Standards Code, both of which 
are likely to have a marked impact on fringe benefits 
already negotiated in collective agreements. The new 
session will see debate of proposed legislation on the 
budgetary measure to subject employer-paid medicare 
premiums to income tax and to revise and incorporate 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 
into the Canada Labour Code. It will be necessary to 
keep a close watch to see that the legislation, past and 
proposed, will not discriminate against any groups of 
workers but will work to the benefit of all equally. 


For many years now, we in the railway unions particu- 
larly have waited patiently for the introduction of legis- 
lation incorporating the recommendations of the Freed- 
man commission. Sad to say, the revised IRDI Act falls 
far short of Mr. Justice Freedman’s recommendations, 
and fails to provide the equity between employers and 
employees advocated by Justice Freedman. While such 
inequity prevails, worker dissatisfaction will remain a 
feature of our society. 





H St. Lawrence Seaway workers have a 14.5 per cent 
wage increase in their new two-year contract, plus un- 
recedented welfare coverage for federal workers. A 
ontract ratified in May by about 85 per cent of the 
vorkers gave 1,300 members of the Canadian Brother- 
100d of Railway, Transport and General Workers nearly 
100 per cent employer-paid health insurance. The Sea- 
way Authority had been paying two thirds of the cost 
inder the last contract. 


The Seaway’s negotiators had declared that the canal 
workers were overpaid. The union wanted the basic 
ransportation industry pattern to parallel that of the 
‘ailways: eight per cent the first year, seven the second. 
Pay went up to $3.96 an hour on the average from $3.72, 
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or to $160 a week from $148, and was retroactive to 
January 1. The second-year increase will give the 
average worker $4.72 an hour, or nearly $173 a week. 
The old labour rate of $3.32, already the highest in the 
Niagara Peninsula area, went to $3.55 immediately, and 
will be $3.80 an hour by next January I. 


@ Several changes in the federal tax system related 
to personal income were introduced in the House of 
Commons in June by Finance Minister E. J. Benson. 
The changes are intended to come into effect next year. 
Basic exemptions will be increased to $1,500 for a single 
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person and to $2,850 for a married person up from 
$1,000 and $2,000 respectively. Exemptions for depen- 
dants at $300 for those under 16 and $550 for those 
over 16 will remain the same. Child-care expenses will 
be deductible up to $500 for each child under 14, with 
a maximum deduction of $2,000 for each family. A 
special exemption of $650 for persons aged 65 and over, 
replacing the previous exemption of 3 per cent of em- 
ployment income up to a maximum of $150 a year 
will be deductible. Moving expenses for persons chang- 
ing jobs will be deductible, and employer-paid living 
expenses at distant work sites will be tax free. 


As well, more items will be included under income. 
These are: one half of capital gains; payments from 
income maintenance plans to which an employer has 
contributed; adult training allowances; allowances 
under the Textile and Clothing Board Act; unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits (with contributions deductible); 
scholarships, fellowships and bursaries with a $500 
exemption, and amounts contributed on an employees’ 
behalf to a public medical care plan. 


Bernard Wilson 
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Brief 


@ Bernard Wilson has been named Deputy Ministe 
of Labour in the Canada Department of Labour. H 
succeeds J. D. Love who has been appointed Deput 
Minister of the Department of Regional Economic Ex 
pansion. Since 1966, Mr. Wilson has been Assistan 
Deputy Minister of Labour (LG 1966, p. 214) witl 
special responsibility for labour relations. Mr. Lov 
moved from his position as Assistant Secretary (Person 
nel) of the Treasury Board to the position of Deput 
Minister of Labour in November 1968 (LG 1969, p. 5) 


From 1956 to 1966, Mr. Wilson was Director of thi 
Department’s Industrial Relations Branch. He graduat 
ed from the University of Western Ontario in 1935 with 
a B.A. and went on to attain his M.A. in economic: 
and political science in 1937. In 1939 he came to the 
Department of Labour, joining the Industrial Relation: 
Branch in 1942. In 1944, he was appointed Secretar 
of the Wartime Labour Relations Board. He becam 
Secretary of the Canada Labour Relations Board i 
1948, and was appointed its Chief Executive Officer 11 
1954. Mr. Wilson has represented the Canadian Gov 
ernment as a delegate and adviser at a number o 
International Labour Organization conferences anc 
committee meetings. 


Mr. Love first joined the Canada Department of Labou 
in 1949. In the Department, he worked in the Offic 
of the Deputy Minister, the Industrial Relations Branch 
and the Economics and Research Branch. For a shor 
time, he was on the staff of The Labour Gazette. Ir 
1957, he moved to the (then) Civil Service Commissio1 
to help in the formation of the Pay Research Bureau 
where he became assistant director. Mr. Love was ap 
pointed special assistant to the Chairman of the Civi 
Service Commission in 1963, and from October 196¢ 
to August 1965, he served as director of the Commis 
sion’s Bureau of Classification Revision. 
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lf Candline 


i A. C. “Alf” Candline, Western Canada Regional 
‘upervisor of the Labour-Management Consultation 
ranch of the Canada Department of Labour, died at 
is Winnipeg home May 29 at the age of 58. He was 
amed Regional Supervisor in 1967. Since that time 
e had been responsible for the activities of the Branch’s 
ix industrial relations officers in Western Canada. 


iducated in Saskatchewan, Mr. Candline served as an 
pprentice electrician at the CN’s Transcona shops be- 
ore joining the International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Norkers in 1937. Besides active involvement in the 
inion, he was chairman of the Joint Co-operative La- 
our-Management Committee at Transcona for eight 
rears. He was a member of the Manitoba Pipers’ Asso- 
‘iation and of the Militia Group of the Royal Canadian 
service Corps, and had been a first-aid instructor for 
he St. John’s Ambulance. 


H The Summer Volunteer Program, the first project 
‘0 use young people as volunteers in social services, has 
een established by the Ontario Department of Social 
ind Family Services. Over 1,000 high school students 
ipplied. Selection was based on genuine interest in 
ommunity social services, previous experience in a 
olunteer role, intent to continue social work or follow 
1 career in the social services, and the needs of each 
ommunity’s social service agency. During the vacation 
yeriod, students worked for eight weeks on projects other 
han those performed by regular staff. The program was 
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intended not as employment but to provide a special 
service for which students were each paid an award of 
$50 a week. 


Of the 290 final placements in the program across the 
province, 115 served in Homes for the Aged and Elderly 
Persons’ Centres, 52 cared for children in day nurseries, 
and 90 worked with mentally handicapped persons in 
sheltered workshops. Students were also assigned to help 
in programs with mentally retarded adolescents and 
children, and in a summer camp for deaf students. 


@ About 2,500 workers will be laid off in the mining 
industry in northwestern Québec between January 1971 
and June 1972, Pierre Paquin, member of the Manpower 
and Mines Council of the Québec Department of Labour, 
and Director of Industrial Relations of Noranda Mines 
Ltd. for Québec and the Maritimes, told members of 
the Québec Mines and Metal Association meeting in 
Mont Gabriel, Qué., last June. 


“The year 1970 and the beginning of 1971 were marked 
by the closure or the impending closure of several min- 
ing companies in Northwestern Quebec,” he said. By 
the beginning of May 1970, a total of 1,054 individual 
cases of employees were examined by classification 
committees. Concerned with the extent of the problem, 
the Federation of Steel, Mine and Chemical Workers 
proposed the creation of a mining fund to which all 
the mining employers of Québec would contribute. “The 
mining industry has become fully conscious of the com- 
mon interest. On the other hand, the government and 
the trade union movement have felt the need to examine 
the manpower problem with a valid interlocutor”—the 
Québec Association of Mines and Metals. 


One must not forget that it was at the latter’s request 
that (the late Minister of Labour) “Pierre Laporte had 
set up the Mines Manpower Council to examine the 
question of the closing of the mines, including the prob- 
lem of older and handicapped workers, the classification 
means, the problem of geographical mobility, preferen- 
tial hiring, and the many problems caused by the closing 
of mining firms.” Five years ago, it would have been 
unthinkable that such consultation could be possible, 
continued Mr. Paquin. “Today, it is a reality accepted 
by Québecers.” Up till now in North America, manage- 
ment associations have been mostly Ne instruments 
aimed at protecting management’s interests. In the 
Province of Quebec we now see these changing associa- 
tions taking part in general consultations.” 


stew 





W. T. Wilson 


W. P. Kelly 


& W. T. “Bill” Wilson has retired as head of CN’s 
Personnel and Labour Relations Department. Mr. Wilson 
joined the Canadian National Railways’ personnel de- 
partment in 1950, moving up to vice-president of per- 
sonnel in 1957 and becoming vice-president for both 
personnel and labour relations in 1961. On his retire- 
ment, Mr. Wilson was presented with a plaque from 
his colleagues by W. P. Kelly, Director, Conciliation 
and Arbitration Branch, Canada Department of Labour. 


Mr. Wilson was born in Ottawa in 1905 and worked 
there until he joined CN. He was at one time chief 
treasury officer of The Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
and the National Housing Administration. In 1944 and 
1945, he served as chief treasury officer in charge of 
establishing family allowance offices across Canada. He 
later became comptroller and deputy chairman of the 
prices and trade board, vice-president of the Commodity 
Prices Stabilization Corp. and a director of the Canadian 
Sugar Stabilization Corp. 
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@ The five-month Flin Flon strike ended in June. Ten, 
tative agreement between the Association of Flin Flop 
Trades Unions and the Hudson Bay Mining and Smelt 
ing Co. was announced on June 17 by W. P. Kelly 
Director, Conciliation and Arbitration Branch, Canad¢ 
Department of Labour. On June 21, union member 
voted 371 to 129 in favour of returning to work. 


The strike began on January 26, when 650 boilermakers 
carpenters, painters, bricklayers and electricians refusec 
to accept the same basic contract as the one signed the 
previous fall by the United Steelworkers of America 
representing the miners, and demanded the right tc 
bargain for their own group. As a result, the 1,800 
miners were laid off as well. 


James V. Goodison, chief negotiator for the tradesmen. 
recommended that the contract be accepted despite what 
he called “‘vast injustices.” Under the new contract, the 
company will have no right to change, amend or discon. 
tinue welfare plans written into the agreement. Future 
amendments to welfare plans will be negotiated by @ 
committee representing all unions certified to bargain 
for company employees. The company will pay 50 pei 
cent of Manitoba and Saskatchewan hospital and medi- 
cal plans from the date of signing of the agreement 
to October 1, 1972, when it will pay 75 per cent. The 
company will increase the sick benefit to 75 per cent 
from 50 per cent effective October 1, 1972 and will 
increase coverage to one year from 26 weeks effective 
the same date. Other gains included an increase in shift 
differential pay, a Sunday premium, and an additional 
holiday a year. 


The miners laid off received unemployment benefits o1 
$100 to $150 a week. Machinists, boilermakers anc 
carpenters received strike pay; but 260 painters, brick. 
layers and electricians received none. 


@ Task, the quarterly magazine produced by the On 
tario Department of Labour, won an award of excellence 
at this year’s annual conference of Corporate Communi. 
cators Canada. The Editor of the magazine, Miss Peggy 
Butler, of the Information Services Branch of the Ontaric 
Department of Labour, accepted the award at the close 
of the convention, which brought together some 85 
industrial editors from across Canada. 


The three issues of Task submitted for the award pro 
gram dealt with the problems of the older worker. They 
have since been reprinted in one booklet for use by 
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1e Ontario Human Rights commission. The first of the 
ticles (dealing with the problems of age discrimination 
1 employment) was reprinted in The Labour Gazette 
ust November, the second in the July number. The third 
xamines the difficulties posed by compulsory retire- 
ient. The first part of this article appeared in the August 
umber, and thesecond appears in this issue of the Gazette. 


Aiss Butler, a South African by birth, came to Canada 
aree years ago and has been Editor of Task since March 
969. After graduation from the University of Cape 
‘own with a B.A. in English Literature and Political 
*hilosophy, she received her training as a news reporter, 
eature writer and editor on the Cape Times, leading 
south African morning newspaper. 













‘n 1963 she emigrated to Jerusalem, where she worked 
or two years as a free-lance feature writer and photogra- 
her covering events in Israel and Jordan for some seven 
sublications abroad. She left Jerusalem in 1965 and 
spent three years in London, England, working as Press 
Officer for the Royal Society for the Prevention of Acci- 
dents. 


@ Negotiations that have been going on for a few 
months between the unions of automobile salesmen of 
the Province of Québec and auto dealers, in spite of 
intervention by conciliation officers of the province’s 
Department of Labour and Manpower, have ended in 
a deadlock. Seventy-five associations of automobile sa- 
lesmen have been certified, and are thereby authorized 
to enter into negotiations with the dealers. Jean Cour- 
noyer, Québec Minister of Labour and Manpower, has 
just appointed a special investigator to examine the 
problem of labour relations in this industrial sector. The 
unions grouping the salesmen as well as the dealers have 
agreed to suspend their negotiations until Roger Pilote, 
the Department’s special investigator, has submitted his 
report to the Minister. Mr. Pilote will tour the province 
to meet the parties and hear their suggestions. 








i Establishment of one, national, independent Cana- 
dian trade union movement, divorced from any control 
from outside Canada, is the objective of the three-year-old 
Canadian Council of Unions, which held its annual con- 
vention in Vancouver on July 2, 3 and 4. The Council 
believes that “the American or international unions in 
Canada are an infringement on the sovereignty of the 
Canadian people” (LG, Nov. 1970, p. 766). Its mem- 
bership is now 20,000 in nine affiliated unions. 


The delegates instructed their executive and union 
affiliates to study the options and prepare a report on 
the direction and future role of the Council for the next 
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convention. They thus delayed a head-on clash with the 
Canadian Labour Congress, which unites the majority 
of Canadian unions and whose membership is 90 per 
cent representative of “international” unions—Canadian 
branches of unions whose head offices are in the United 
States. The Council also endorsed an increase in the 
per capita monthly contributions from five cents to seven 
cents to provide an annual operating budget of about 
$16,000. 


Secretary-Treasurer Kent Rowley attacked the custom 
of having members of U.S. unions appear as labour 
representatives on provincial labour relations boards. 
He slammed the U.S. unions as being financially and 
politically corrupt, and he charged them with “attemp- 
ted suppression” over the CCU’s assertion that more 
than $89 million in profits from the union dues of 
Canadian workers went to U.S. unions between 1962 
and 1968. The convention later passed a motion con- 
demning the delayed publication of federal Government 
reports on the operation of unions in Canada. Other 
approved motions called for the elimination of foreign 
control of any Canadian industry, the formation of a 
planned economy under Canadian ownership, and 100 
per cent government ownership of the Canada Develop- 
ment Corporation. 


"> Marcel Pépin, President of the Confederation of 


National Trade Unions for the last six years, has an- 
nounced his intention to resign this fall, although he still 
has more than a year remaining in his third two-year 
term. Mr. Pépin said that he was stepping down because 
he believes that the 215,000-member CNTU “needs new 
leadership to keep pace with a rapidly changing Que- 
bec.” He added that he would remain with the union 
as a technical advisor. 


The decision was announced at a specially convened 
meeting of the Confederation’s 28-man confederal bu- 
reau. A meeting of the CNTU general council or a 
special convention will be called for this September or 
October to choose a successor. Pépin said that he would 
be “completely neutral” in the election of a new presi- 
dent, and he refused to speculate on who might contest 
the election. One possible candidate is Raymond Pa- 
rent, the CNTU’s Secretary-General, the post held by 
Pépin before he was elected president in 1965. Mr. 
Parent joined the CNTU in 1949, the same year as 
Pépin, and he has been a close friend and working 
associate. 
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@ Wage demands of workers in the public and para- 
public sector of the Metropolitan Québec region are 
justified, says Yvon Valcin, Vice-President of the Central 
Council of the Confederation of National Trade Unions 
in Québec City. Mr. Valcin pointed out recently that 
the economy in this area has an “administrative” and 
“institutional” character: of the 32,000 persons living 
there, 14,000 are civil servants, 20,000 are hospital and 
welfare institution employees, and others are employed 
by school board and other provincial or municipal 
agencies. “The injection of additional buying power will 
reflect on the level of economic activity in the region, 
based mostly on trade and services,” he said. “The 
region shows a greater consumption propensity than 
Montreal and the average for the Province” (retail trade 
per capita: $1,340 for the Metropolitan Québec region, 
$1,320 in the Metropolitan Montreal region, and $1,140 
for the entire province in 1969), but the personal income 
available is only $2,340 in Québec City compared with 
$2,650 in Montreal. “The effect of the wage transfer 
will contribute to narrowing the gap between Montreal 
and Québec City.” 


@ To continue to meet the special need for adjustment 
assistance in the automotive parts industry and to provide 
help for automotive employees who may be dislocated 
as a result of the changing North American automotive 
environment, the Automotive Manufacturing Assistance 
Regulations have been extended until June 30, 1973, the 
Department of Industry, Trade and Commerce an- 
nounced on June 17. 


These Regulations were established in 1965, under the 
Canada-United States Agreement on Automotive Prod- 
ucts, to provide Canadian auto parts manufacturers and 
related businesses with financial assistance when they 
could not obtain it from conventional sources. These 
special assistance loans—made through the Adjustment 
Assistance Board—have helped Canadian manufacturers 
to acquire the machinery and equipment necessary for 
expansion and modernization. To date, the Board has 
authorized 107 loans totalling $92.5 million. 


It was announced at the same time that the Transitional 
Assistance Benefit Plan (LG, Sept. 1970, p. 622) would 
be extended until benefit payments at the proposed new 
level are available under the revised Unemployment 
Insurance Act. Transitional Assistance benefits are pro- 
vided for auto and auto parts workers who are displaced 
as a result of the agreement. To date, the Board, which 
determines an employee’s eligibility for benefits, has 
certified 11,109 employees as eligible. 
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@ A freeze on applications for rail line abandonmen 
has been called for by railway unions, reports Canadia 
Transport, publication of the Canadian Brotherhood o 
Railway, Transport and General Workers. The freez 
should last until a thorough study of Canada’s railway 
passenger services is made, the unions said. 


“Since the National Transportation Act has authorizec¢ 
them to do so, the railways are putting in applications 
for abandonment with the Canadian Transport Boarc 
to take subsidies of 80 per cent of any losses. Since the 
scheme for giving railways subsidies was introducec 
in 1961, there have been 55 applications for abandon: 
ment and 13 decisions have been handed down.” Oj 
the 13, five applications have been approved. All in- 
volved single-unit Dayliner runs. “We decry the ridicu- 
lous situation in which we find ourselves,” said @ 
spokesman for the CBRT. “Legislation requires the 
railways to go through the preposterous exercise oj 


applying to abandon before they can obtain subsidy.” 


@ Job security is the most “vital issue” facing the 
18,000-member Canadian Union of Postal Workers, ac- 
cording to the newly elected President of the Union, Jim 
McCall of Vancouver. In his inaugural address, delivered 
at the union’s annual convention held at Calgary in 
June, Mr. McCall declared that, because of automation, 
“our jobs have to rate the No. | priority in future 
contract negotiations with the federal Government, al- 
though increased wages are always kept in mind.” A 
former miner in Newcastle, England, McCall replaces 
William Houle of Ottawa, who led the union through 
two strike-torn disputes. He won the election on the 
first ballot with 220 votes. Mr. Houle received 161 votes, 
and L. A. Murphy of Toronto, 47. McCall was first 
employed with the Post Office in 1962 as a part-time 
employee in Westminster, B.C., moving to full-time 
status the following year in Vancouver. 


@ The House of Commons gave final approval to two 
major pieces of labour legislation in the third week of 
June: massive reforms of the Unemployment Insurance 
Act (LG, Sept. 1970, p. 627), and the amendments to 
the Canada Labour (Standards) Code (LG, June, p. 378). 
The two bills are a part of a general overhaul of federal 
labour laws proposed more than two years ago by Labour 
Minister Bryce Mackasey. Sections of the two acts were 
designed to dovetail together: for instance, provision in 
the unemployment insurance legislation for payment of 
benefits for 15 weeks to women on maternity leave are 
complemented by the new labour code requirement for 
a total of 17 weeks of maternity leave. Included in the 
labour code is provision for a new federal minimum 
wage of $1.75 an hour, with the power being given to 
the Cabinet to raise the rate in the future at its own 
discretion. 
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1 Who is entitled to family allowances—the working 
head of the family, the family as such in law or in fact, 
or the child himself? In every country where social secu- 
rity has developed, including Canada, family legislation 
has progressed on this point. 


In a study of legislative developments in Belgium, Mrs. 
Agnés Scheere, Doctor of Laws and Judge at the Brus- 
sels labour tribunal, has attempted to answer the fore- 
going question. Her study, titled Le droit a Pexistence 
de la famille, was published in the March 1971 issue 
of La Revue belge de sécurité sociale (Belgian Review 
of Social Security). The following observations were 
made: 


Originally (1930), the intention was to assist the worker 
to support the family of which he was the head. In 
principle, a lineage bond was required: “Bach worker 
is responsible for his own children, those of his spouse, 
the children common to both spouses . . .” 


In 1936, a Royal Decree authorized family allowances 
when “the children are exclusively or mainly taken care 
of by a worker to help the mother of a large family 
who has been abandoned with her children by her 
husband or to help children whose father is an invalid 
or when the mother cannot work because she must take 
care of them.” This was a first step toward the recogni- 
tion of the family de facto, as opposed to the family 
de jure. 


The Royal Decree of April 10, 1957 entitled the worker, 
who had the exclusive or main responsibility for the 
child, to allowances. As of that date, “the legislator 
generally recognizes the de facto family as that entitled 
in law. In the event of conflict of rights, that is to say, 
when several persons can claim family allowances for 
the same children or for the same period, the de facto 
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family stands alongside the family in civil law, and it 
happens that the first comes before the second, either 
through the application of provisions concerning the 
legal order of devolution, or by derogation from this 
order as may be decided by the devolution committee.” 
But the legislators gave to the expression “to have 
exclusively or mainly the responsibility” the meaning 
of “bearing more than half of the costs of supporting 
the child.” 


“It follows that the family as presented in the Belgian 
family allowance system is not only the community 
formed by a man and/or a woman with children raised 
by either or both under the provisions of the Civil Code, 
but also the entitled ones and the children who are 
bound to one another solely financially.” At the same 
time, the legislation is developing “toward the individu- 
alization of the family members,” although a “human 
relationship of care” is required between the child con- 
cerned and another person to entitle someone to family 
allowances. 


Briefly, in Belgium, although “the conception according 
to which the right to family allowances must be based 
also on work, or must at least be closely related to it, 
always constitutes the basis of the existing structures 
in the field of family allowances, the recent legal provi- 
sions lay down the right of the family or simply the 
right of the child, as an exclusive basis for the right 
to family allowances.” 


The author states her preference for a system based on 
the rights of the family, as does Eleanore Rathbone in 
her book The Disinherited Family: “When society is 
considered from a point of view other than the economic 
one, it appears in a sufficiently eloquent way that, in 
short, the family is the most important of all institutions. 
It is both essential as a means for all the rest and it 
constitutes in a sense an end in itself.” 
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@ Year by year during the past decade, the average 
American has slowly increased his buying power despite 
inflation. But last year, for the first time since 1960, 
he lost the race. The Bureau of the Census reported 
in June that the purchasing power of the typical Amer- 
ican family reached $9,870 for a loss of $120 or 1.2 per 
cent over the year. One result of the loss of “real” 
earnings was a parallel report by the Bureau of the 
Census showing that the number of poor people in the 
nation increased last year for the first time in a decade. 
Sluggishness in the economy was described as the main 
cause for both the loss in buying power and the increase 
in the number of those below the poverty line. 


The drop in purchasing power was reflected in many 
other phases of the economy. Wage earners in the South 
still lagged about $2,000 a year, compared with northern 
workers and those in the West and North Central re- 
gions. The statistics further showed that of the 52 million 
families in the United States, 14 per cent earned $4,000 
or less in 1970; 11.1 per cent earned from $4,000 to 
$6,000; 12.3 per cent from $6,000 to $8,000; and 13.6 
per cent from $8,000 to $10,000. About 26.8 per cent 
earned between $10,000 and $15,000 a year, and 28 
per cent earned between $15,000 and $50,000. Only one 
half of 1 per cent had incomes exceeding $50,000. 


@ The Governments of Kenya and Iran have asked the 
International Labour Organization to assist them in 
planning broad national strategies to expand productive 
employment. The ILO missions will follow similar inter- 
national efforts already undertaken in Colombia and 
Ceylon as part of the ILO’s World Employment Prog- 
ram. The employment strategy missions include experts 
drawn from the ILO and other international agencies— 
economists, sociologists and specialists in industrial re- 
lations, labour legislation, trade and agriculture. They 
take into full account the views of government represen- 
tatives and those of employers’ and workers’ representa- 
tives when formulating their recommendations. ILO 
Director-General Wilfred Jenks noted that the mission 
to Kenya will be the first one undertaken in an African 
country. 


The Government of Colombia is now implementing the 
recommendations of the mission sent to that country 
last year, and the team examining the serious unemploy- 
ment problem in Ceylon is expected to submit its rec- 
ommendations 1n the fall. 
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@ Japan has completed formal ratification of Interna: 
tional Labour Conventions designed to protect worke 
from unduly low wages. Ambassador Hideo Kitahara 
Permanent Representative of Japan in Geneva, present- 
ed to the International Labour Office in April the docu 
ments ratifying Convention No. 26 of 1928 and Con 
vention No. 131 of 1970. Both Conventions provide fo1 
the establishment of minimum wage-fixing machinery 
in consultation with employers’ and workers’ orga- 
nizations. 


The 1928 Convention covers industrial and commercial 
workers, and the 1970 standard can be applied to any 
group of wage earners, and indicates some of the factors 
to be taken into account in setting minimum wages. 
These include the needs of workers and their families, 
the general level of wages in the country, the cost of 
living, social security benefits, and the relative living 
standards of other social groups, as well as such eco- 
nomic factors as the desirability of maintaining a high 
level of employment. 


Italy recently ratified 11 more International Labour 
Conventions, including Convention No. 123 specifying 
that the minimum age for employment in underground 
work shall be 18. Spain has ratified 20 more Conven- 
tions. This brings the number of conventions ratified 
by Spain and Italy to 78 each, and the number of 
ratifications of International Labour Conventions by 
ILO member States to 3,742. 


@ The United States Government invested over $303 
million in its summer job programs in 1971. More than 
824,000 job opportunities were made available—674 000 
through federal Government programs, and 150,000 
through the efforts of the National Alliance of Business- 
men, which works with the Government but does not 
receive public monies. Of the federally provided jobs, 
the Neighbourhood Youth Corps provided more than 
609,000. An additional 63,000 jobs were available in 
the Federal Summer Employment Program for Youth 
and 2,000 in the newly established Youth Conservation 
Corps. 
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H. L. (Len) Douse recently retired from his position 
as Chief, Section on Older Workers, Department of 
Manpower and Immigration (LG, March, p. 171). Mr. 
Douse joined the Canada Department of Labour in 1948 
and moved with his Section to the newly created De- 
partment of Manpower and Immigration in 1966. Since 
1959, either Mr. Douse or one of his staff prepared an 
article each month for The Labour Gazette. Mr. Douse 
started in 1970 to lead a pre-retirement seminar for the 
Adult Education Division of the Ottawa Board of Edu- 
cation and continued after his retirement. 


“To know how to grow old is the master work of wisdom, 
and one of the most difficult chapters in the great art 
of living.” 


Henri Frederick Amiel, the 19th century Swiss essayist 
who made the above statement a hundred years or so 
ago, might well have been referring to the importance 
of education to prepare for retirement. This is a type 
of study in which increasing numbers of Canadians are 
participating today. Educational preparation for retire- 
ment was unknown in those days, however. 
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In Amiel’s time, retirement from one’s occupation at 
a specific age was most uncommon. The occasional 
person who had financial means might decide to take 
things a bit easier in his 60s, but the vast majority of 
workers remained on the job until death—unless. injury 
or sickness forced them to leave earlier. Most elderly 
persons who were unable to continue work depended 
upon their families to support them. It was common 
in those days for homes to contain three generations 
of the same family, or for Grandma and Grandpa to 
continue living in their own home, usually in the same 
community, with sons and daughters contributing to 
their maintenance, each according to his or her means. 


These customs of our forebears may appear unduly hard 
and unfeeling, but continuing in harness until life’s end 
had its advantages. Elderly people did not face retirement 
problems. They suffered no loss of prestige, status or 
esteem. They did not endure the loneliness of being 
separated from former friends and fellow workers. Indeed, 
sometimes they gained in prestige, because there was 
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more tendency in those days to associate aging with the 
development of wisdom. Master craftsmen were generally 
considered to be better when they were advanced in 
age because of their greater experience. Wisdom was 
sometimes attributed to elderly people merely because 
of age, and in many cases must have been undeserved. 


Progress in medical science since the 19th century en- 
ables many more people today to reach the later ages— 
the 60s, 70s, and 80s—than was the case 75 to 100 years 
ago. It is rather paradoxical that, as increasing numbers 
of workers reach the 60s, many of them in good health, 
willing, wanting and able to continue productive em- 
ployment, the opportunities for their doing so are di- 
minishing. The present trend, which may or may not 
last, is for earlier and earlier retirements. 


A recently published report of the Organization for 
Economic Co-operation and Development (OECD) 
titled, “Flexibility of Retirement Age,” presents strong 
arguments for flexibility of retirement ages, rather than 
arbitrary or compulsory retirement ages. It states on p. 
148: “The retirement age should be flexible in both direc- 
tions (symmetrical flexibility). A person should not be 
prevented from postponing his retirement, but similarly 
he should, as far as possible, meet with no obstacles 
if he wishes to retire before the ‘normal’ age.” 


The new amendments to the Canadian Government’s 
Public Service Superannuation Act permit a federal 
employee, who has reached age 55 and has at least 30 
years of pensionable service, to retire and receive an 
immediate annuity with no actuarial reductions because 
of early retirement. The amendments also permit the 
employer, under certain conditions, to waive any ac- 
tuarial reduction that would normally occur for employ- 
ees aged 55 or over with less than 30, but more than 
10 years pensionable service, who do not retire volun- 
tarily. 


Perhaps this action in the federal Public Service will 
encourage similar action among private employers. 


If earlier retirements, as low as age 55, become the 
accepted pattern, the increased costs of providing in- 
comes for the retirees may have such an economic impact 
on pension schemes that doubts will arise as to the 
desirability of this practice. Furthermore, unless provi- 
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sion is made for automatic increases in retirement in) 
come to offset rising living costs, many of the earh 
retirees will be demanding jobs and a return to the labou 
market when they consider that their incomes are n¢ 
longer adequate. It seems likely that the only methoc 
of ensuring that most retired people stay retired woulc 
be to build into pension schemes provision for escalatior 
of incomes to match rises in the cost of living—and this 
could be extremely costly. These potential effects o 
earlier retirement could result in a swing back to late; 
retirement ages in a few years. 








The purpose of this article is to discuss education for 
retirement—not the advantages, disadvantages or effects 
of earlier retirement. It is important to remember, how- 
ever, that earlier retirement means many more years of 
leisure time, thus emphasizing the need for proper plan- 
ning and preparation for those years. Education for re- 
tirement is designed to help people to plan and prepare 
for the later years. No one questions the need for prepa- 
ration for the working years of life; and now there is 
a growing recognition of a similar need to prepare fot 
another significant phase of life—the retirement years. 


Retirement today is likely to mean 15, 20 or more years 
of living in a society that is constantly changing. To 
find contentment, a purpose in life, and a satisfactory 
and worthwhile way of filling these years in a manner 
compatible with our interests, natural inclinations and 
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ndividual characteristics is a challenge that demands 
ntelligence, imagination, initiative, planning and prep- 
aration. The last 20 or 25 per cent of our lives can be 
years of joy and satisfaction—or they can be years of 
sadness, despair, hardship and hopelessness. Good 
nealth, an adequate retirement income, and proper 
planning and preparation cannot guarantee contentment 
or happiness during the evening of life, but they can 
help us to meet the problems and challenges of with- 
drawal from the world of work. 


Who should be responsible for providing opportunities 
for preretirement education? This is a debatable ques- 
tion. Should the responsibility lie with employers, 
unions, governments, educational authorities, society in 
general, or with the individual himself? As mandatory 
retirement results from employment policies, it might 
be argued that employers should help their employees 
to prepare for retirement. Employer-encouraged or ar- 
bitrary earlier retirements would seem to add weight 
to this obligation. Enlightened employers are increas- 
ingly recognizing some responsibility in this area. Ex- 
cellent company-sponsored preparation-for-retirement 
|programs exist. There are also programs sponsored 
{jointly by companies and unions. This is an area where 
Jabour and management can usually co-operate in har- 
mony. Unions have played prominent roles in promoting 
and sponsoring education for retirement. 


Several years ago, I participated in a workshop on prep- 
aration for retirement. In attendance were sociologists, 
social workers, pension consultants, federal and provin- 
cial government officers concerned with the field of 
aging, and representatives of industry, organized labour, 
and several different professions. There was general 
agreement, even then, about the need for preretirement 
preparation; but no agreement was reached as to who 
should be responsible. 


It was suggested to the representative of one large com- 
pany, which had for many years conducted a successful 
preretirement program, that his firm must have recog- 
nized its obligation to employees. The spokesman vi- 
gorously denied this, and he pointed out that company 
policy considered that obligation to its employees ended 
with the provision of retirement income through a pen- 
sion plan. Why, then, did his company put money, time 
and effort into such an excellent preretirement program? 
He explained that it was a matter of good corporate 
citizenship. His company recognized that society had 
a responsibility to provide educational opportunities for 
its retiring citizens, and that it was good citizenship on 
its part to make the contribution it did. He also conceded 
that it was good public relations for his firm. 
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It is reasonable to assume that we all bear some respon- 
sibility for meeting the need for education for retire- 
ment—employers, union members, employees, members 
of society, and individuals alike. Community responsi- 
bility becomes evident in the establishment by adult 
educational authorities of evening preretirement semi- 
nars and courses. Two examples are Toronto and Ot- 
tawa. In Toronto, retirement-preparation courses have 
been conducted for some years: one two-hour session 
a week for several weeks. In the winter of 1969-70, one 
such course in Toronto was held for 24 weeks. It had 
25 registered participants and an average attendance 
of 22. 
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In Ottawa, the Board of Education’s Adult Education 
Division, under the leadership of its Director, Mac M. 
Boyd, initiated education-for-retirement seminars about 
five years ago. They have been running ever since. They 
grew from 8 to 10 sessions, then in 1970 to 12 weeks. 
The 1971 winter seminar, which had 41 participants and 
an average attendance of 34, also ran for 12 weeks. As 
far as is known, this 1971 Ottawa seminar was the largest 
preretirement group ever assembled in one class in 
Canada, and probably in North America. 


Plans are being made to lengthen the Ottawa seminars 
to 15 weeks, beginning in October 1971 and continuing 
into 1972. If the demand is sufficiently great, these 
seminars will be modified to accommodate up to 50 
participants in one group. To date, the ages of the 
Ottawa participants have ranged from 40 to the early 
60s, with the majority in their middle 50s. 


It is obvious that, when so many middle-aged people are 
willing to pay fees of $25.00 (for a single person or a 
married couple) and attend preretirement sessions week 
after week, often turning out in sub-zero temperatures 
and snowstorms, there is a demand for preretirement 
education. I served as leader during the last two Ottawa 
seminars and expect to continue in this capacity during 
the forthcoming 15-week seminar in 1971-72, and I was 
greatly impressed with the determination and enthusi- 
asm of all participants. They came from industry, busi- 
ness and federal Public Service, and included most ranks 
of employees, up to the executive and professional level. 
In at least one province, three-day regional preretire- 
ment seminars have been held in most areas. These 





three-day seminars, sponsored by a provincial govern- 
ment department, provided 24 hours (three 8-hour days) 
of lectures and discussions on the same or similar topics 
covered in the usual 12 weekly two-hour sessions. Re- 
gional seminars do have the advantage of providing 
some preretirement education to a large number of 
people in a short period of time. Their disadvantage 
is that it is difficult for most people to absorb so much 
knowledge in such a short time. A more lasting impact 
can be made when the same hours are spread over 12 
weeks. These three-day seminars, however, have suc- 
ceeded in interesting a great many people in education 
for retirement, and in stimulating them to continue such 
studies on their own. 


Recently, the federal Department of Public Works, 
under the leadership of Deputy Minister John A. Mac- 
Donald, pioneered federal action by conducting an ex- 
perimental two-hour-a-week, ten-week preretirement 
course for its Ottawa employees. This program further 
demonstrates employer recognition of the obligation to 
provide such a service for retiring employees. The Public 
Works program was well received and successful, and 
I have been informed that plans are being made to 
extend it to the Department’s employees across Canada. 
The Public Works’ course was planned and conducted 
by Alex Gillespie and Frank McGuigan of the Depart- 
ment’s Personnel Administration Directorate. Judging 
by requests I have been getting for information, other 
departments are also interested in similar action. 


The advance studies made by Public Works led to the 
conclusion that those who have had satisfying lives, 
cultivated outside interests over the years, and can count 
on an adequate retirement income and reasonably good 
health, can make the transition from work to leisure with 
little difficulty. Troubles are more likely to arise for those 
who have done no planning or preparation or have done 
so unrealistically. At one extreme are the pessimists. 
To them, retirement appears to be the end of the road, 
a time of worthlessness and misery. At the other extreme 
are the overly optimistic who look forward to retirement 
as a totally enjoyable time of relaxation, contentment 
and happiness. Reality seldom reaches either extremity. 
It usually lies somewhere in between—and the Public 
Works’ preretirement program was designed to help 
people plan and prepare for a middle-of-the-road re- 
tirement that would suit their personal habits and de- 
sires. 
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My hope is that the leadership given by the Department 
of Public Works in the field of education for retirement, 
together with the pressures generated by earlier retire- 
ments, will either spur other federal departments to 
establish preretirement programs, or lead to co-ordinat- 
ed inter-departmental action in this field. 







It is conceivable that a combination of pressures from 
retirees, governments and community adult education 
authorities might result in arousing more widespread 
interest in preretirement education among employers 
_and organized labour. Admittedly, it is difficult for small 
employers to establish programs for a few employees; 
most of the company or company-union sponsored 
programs are in large enterprises. But smaller employers 
might urge the setting-up of evening preretirement 
courses in community secondary schools, where they do 
not already exist. They could then encourage their mid- 
-dile-aged employees to attend these evening sessions by 
_ paying all or part of the school fees. 


Sudden cessation of employment, particularly for an 
employee who has worked for many years at the same 
occupation and with the same associates, has a psycho- 
logical impact on a person that may adversely affect 
mental and physical health. A worker may be totally 
unaware of the significance of the work environment 
to his life and that of his family until it is suddenly 
removed. The greater the involvement in and depen- 
dence on one’s working life, the greater the shock the 
change to a new life pattern. 











But careful preparation, planning and study in the years 

_ prior to retirement can lessen this shock, and smooth 
the transition from work to leisure, so it is worth the 
time, effort, and money that it takes. If education for 
retirement can help a potential retiree to develop a 
philosophic and positive attitude toward aging and re- 
tirement, it has justified its establishment if it does 
nothing more. Experience has indicated that a well-or- 
ganized preretirement program does help most partici- 
pants. 


There are advantages for an employer when he encour- 
ages education for retirement among his middle-aged 
employees. Such education can help to prevent slacken- 
ing productivity among workers nearing retirement. By 
assuring his employees that he continues to be interested 
in their well-being, he helps to reduce worry and pro- 
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mote feelings of security and loyalty. Such feelings help 
to maintain morale, self-confidence and the desire to 
achieve and accomplish. At the same time, the employ- 
er’s concern enhances his image as a good employer 
in the eyes of employees and the community. 


Planning and preparation for retirement can also lead 
to greater acceptance of an arbitrary retirement age by 
developing positive attitudes toward retirement. 


The basic objectives of education for retirement are to 
assist participants to adjust—psychologically, financially 
and attitudinally—to what should be a well-deserved 
promotion to the plateau of retirement. Society generally 
does not regard retirement in this light—but it could 


Say, 


be conditioned to do so. Persons approaching retirement 
might aid the process and boost their own self- 
confidence by learning to regard their new status as a 
well-earned reward after a lifetime of actively contribut- 
ing to the nation’s economic growth. Despite their in- 
creasing numbers, retired persons are still members of 
an exclusive group deserving society’s respect and admi- 
ration. 


The well-planned preretirement course usually empha- 
sizes the positive aspects of retirement—for example, the 
freedom from routine and the slavery of the clock, and 
the new time available for doing the things one has 
always wanted to do. This does not mean that a study 
group should avoid discussion of problems; it should 
concentrate on positive and practical ways of resolving 
them. The general rule should be to “accentuate the 
positive,” and this principle should be woven like a 
thread through all the sessions, regardless of the subject 
being covered on a particular night. 


The subjects studied in an education-for-retirement 
program can be broadly grouped into six categories: 
health, physical and mental; finance, income mainte- 
nance and development; living arrangements; legal 
problems; social problems and use of leisure time; and 
development of a retirement philosophy. 


Emphasis and pattern may be varied according to the 
needs and interests of the group. Experience has shown 
that there can be considerable variation of interest 
among different groups. For example, a medium- to 
high-income group may be extremely interested in in- 
vestments, bonds, stocks and mutual funds, whereas a 
low-income group may prefer to discuss hobbies, part- 
time employment or other activities that could produce 
after-retirement income. 


A comprehensive preretirement course includes the fol- 
lowing lineup of subjects: 


1 Maintenance of health, physical and mental: food, 
diets, nutrition; exercise; mental attitudes; importance 
of regular medical checkups. 


2 Finance: company pensions, Canada and Quebec 
Pension Plans and Old Age Security; investments 
(stocks, bonds, mutual funds, real estate); insurance (life, 
endowment, term, and annuities); comparison of living 
costs before and after retirement (many costs can be 
lowered after retirement); budgeting (practice living on 
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retirement budget at least one year prior to retirement); 
financial security—aid to mental and physical health (use 
of credit, taxes); and consumer services (counselling, 
purchasing, advice on contracts). 













3 Living arrangements: owning versus renting, houses 
versus apartments, city versus suburbs, urban versus 
rural living; condominiums; trailer and cottage living; 
and geographical locations. 


q 


4 Legal problems: wills, bequests, estate taxes, 
marriage rights; legal aid; warnings against swindlers; 
and general legal questions. 


5 Social problems and use of leisure time: possible 
loss of status and prestige because of retirement, family 
problems and relationships, importance of friends and 
neighbours (an active social life as opposed to with- 
drawal from social activities, cultural, community or 
political involvement); travel (ways of travelling inex- 
pensively, cruises and cargo ship, or freighter travel, 
planes, buses, trains, reduced rates for over-65s, charter 
tours, motels, hotels, resorts, campsites, south in winter, 
comparisons of costs and conditions; hobbies (for relax- 
ation, enjoyment or profit-making); community activi- 
ties (volunteer work, local politics, church work, senior 
citizen centres); continuing education (formal and infor- 
mal education, keeping the mind active); and employ- 
ment (part-time, full-time or self-employment). 
| 


6 Development of a retirement philosophy: a personal 
retirement philosophy should be developed prior to 
_ retirement; the continued challenge of retirement (retir- 
ing to new activities not from old ones); and attitudes 
(imagination, initiative, positive thinking and sense of 
| humour). 


_ My experience in the field of education for retirement 
leads me to suggest that it is useful at the opening 
session of a seminar to discuss retirement and its prob- 
lems in a generalized way. The inter-relationship of all 
the problems and challenges should be clearly ex- 
plained. Relevant questions of as general a nature as 
possible should be raised, and the opinions of as many 
participants as possible sought. In this way, some insight 
into the needs and interests of the group can be ob- 
tained. The balance of the whole program can then be 
adjusted and slanted to meet those specific needs and 
interests. 


The topics suggested here can be modified, added to 
or expanded to meet the requirements of any particular 
eroup. In most courses, time does not allow exploration 
in depth of most of the subjects covered. This gap in 
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the provision of knowledge can be offset to some extent 
by distribution of mimeographed material related directly 
or indirectly to the topics studied. 


To ensure that the material is read by group members, 
documents should be distributed one or two at a time, 
and spread over the whole course. The Section on Older 
Workers, the Manpower Utilization Branch, Depart- 
ment of Manpower and Immigration, can usually supply 
free quantities of retirement material as well as literature 
on other gerontological subjects. 


The sessions should be held, if possible, in a spacious 
room with participants grouped in a circle or oval, 
around tables facing each other. The informal round- 
the-table atmosphere is conducive to participation in 
discussion. If a session lasts for two hours or longer, 
facilities should be available for obtaining coffee. A 
blackboard or clipboard is useful, and access to a film 
projector and screen are essential. A lectern for guest 
speakers is needed, as a lecturer standing usually com- 
mands more attention than one sitting. The format of 
one successful plan keeps the first hour on a more or 
less formal basis, with the guest speaker or speakers 
delivering the presentation. The second hour is a com- 
pletely informal round-table question, answer and gen- 
eral discussion period. 


Course members, wherever possible, should have access 
to personal counselling. Some members of the group 
may have personal problems that they would be reluc- 
tant to raise in a group session. Programs sponsored 
by large companies are usually more fortunate in this 
respect, as they normally have professional personnel 
counsellors, psychologists and medical advisors on their 
staffs. 


Finally, guest speakers should be selected with care. 
They should not only be experts in their fields, but also 
capable speakers, with some interest in and knowledge 
of aging and retirement. 


(The opinions expressed in the accompanying article are 
those of the author, and do not necessarily reflect the 
views or policies of the Canada Department of Labour.) 
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The “flying squadrons” of Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Company Limited; a shorter work period in lieu of a 
staff reduction; the proverbial beating of swords into 
ploughshares; and the promotion of rural industries— 
these were some of the topics reported in The Labour 
Gazette of 50 years ago, September 1921. 


@ The Canadian factory of the Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Company Limited at Toronto organized a body 
of 50 of its most expert workers, known as “the flying 
squadron,” to increase the efficiency of the plant, reduce 
accidents, check bad practices, and help to handle new 
problems of production. They were chosen from among 
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the best workmen in the various departments and were 
fully trained in all principal operations in the factory. 
Whenever any department was in need of men to bal- 
ance production, members of the flying squadron made 
up the number. They were changed from one operation 
to another, making piece-work prices on the operation, 
with a minimum day-work rate guaranteed. When they 
became proficient in all operations in the factory they 
received a certificate as “master rubber workers” and 
were in line for higher positions. The flying squadron 
was soon credited with a reduction of accidents, 75 per 
cent of which were found to have occurred with inex- 
perienced help. P. W. Letchfield, originator of the 
squadron plan, described its implementation at a parent 
rubber plant at Akron, Ohio, as follows: “Every squad- 
ron held a meeting once a week on company time, at) 
which, among other things, the members brought up 
any condition or practice they had seen in the course) 
of their work that did not strike them as in the interest! 
of the business. Of the men who had finished the squad- 
ron courses, 98 per cent have been promoted, usually 
to the executive positions.” 








| 


@ The effect on the rate of production of reductions 
in working hours was discussed in a report by the Chief 
Inspector of Factories and Workshops of Great Britain. 
It was concluded that shorter hours had a beneficial 
effect upon the workers, perhaps more so than any other 
contemporaneous improvement in industrial conditions.| 
The result in regard to production, however, varied 
according to the nature of the processes involved. When 
the process was almost entirely mechanical, output was) 
reduced nearly in direct proportion to the reduction in 
hours; but when the attention of the workers was in- 
volved, a decline seldom followed, and an increase was 
often noted. This general conclusion agreed with that 
reached by investigators in an inquiry into the effect 
of shorter hours on production in the United States 
(LG 1920, p. 696). The British report noted that, since 
the war, hours of work were generally reduced in Britain 
and rarely exceeded an aggregate of 48 a week. The 
reduction was made in almost all industries without 
legislation, mostly by consent of the parties concerned. 
In order to further diminish fatigue, many firms had 
arranged for a short break in the work in the forenoon 
and another in the afternoon, and others had lengthened 
the midday interval. These measures resulted in in- 
creased production. An American manufacturer, Henry 
H. Collins, writing at the time on this subject in an 
issue of The Survey (New York), also recommended the 
provision of rest periods, with refreshments, as an effec- 
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tive means of lessening industrial fatigue, which, ac- 
cording to another writer (B. J. Newman in Modern 
Medicine, February 1921), was the cause of economic 
loss estimated at 20 cents per worker per day. 

| 

@ A shorter work period, often suggested as a means 
of ending unemployment, was sometimes brought about 
by a lack of demand for a company’s product. For in- 
stance, at a meeting of the Carmen’s Union at London, 
Ont., on August 16, the employees of the G.T.R. car 
shops voted almost unanimously to work only three 
weeks each month in place of a reduction of 20 per 
cent in the staff. A similar choice was offered to the 
G.T.R. shop employees at Stratford. 


HM Concerning the adoption of the biblical adage of 
beating swords into ploughshares and spears into pruning 
hooks, figures from the Soldiers’ Settlement Board 
showed that 26,445 returned soldiers had been settled 
on land, 5,980 on free lands without loans, and 20,465 
on purchased and free lands with loans. There were 
4,854,792 acres occupied by soldier settlers, approximat- 
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ely one half being free land. It was estimated that 
600,000 acres of new land had been broken. A total 
of $83,884,210 was granted for loans to purchase land, 
to remove encumbrances, for stock and implements, and 
for permanent improvements. 


@ Hon. E. C. Drury, Premier of Ontario, in a Toronto 
speech suggested, as a partial remedy for unemployment, 
a revival of the village industry idea, as far as it could 
be practised. The advocates of rural economic expansion 
claimed that, by increasing the prosperity of rural life 
and judiciously combining and supplementing agricul- 
tural work with selected home industries, it was possible 
to: (a) check further rural depopulation and immigra- 
tion; (b) redistribute men and their families on the soil; 
(c) foster agricultural activities, and particularly to 
render small holdings economical; (d) increase the eco- 
nomic stability of all classes of rural workers in times 
of depression; (e) balance industrial forces by distribut- 
ing instead of concentrating workers; and (f) restore the 
national standard of health. It was thought also that 
recent developments in motor transportation would 
make the scheme easy to put into practice. 





“Meeting Managerial Manpower Needs,” by B. A. Keys, 
F. G. Thompson and M. Heath, Economic Council of 
Canada, 1971, 83 p., $1.25. 


“Canada is .. . rapidly moving out of an extended period 
of persistent shortages for many types of higher-level 
manpower into an extended period of relatively ample 
supplies of such manpower,” says the Economic Council 
of Canada in a recent report. It is imperative that in- 
dustry make concrete plans to utilize this resource or 
“company objectives may have to be compromised.” 


To assist in this process, three Council researchers—B. 
A. Keys, F. G. Thompson and M. Heath—investigated 
the “best practices” currently used by 46 companies 
already engaged in manpower planning and develop- 
ment for management and professional categories. They 
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also conducted a survey to obtain from these companies 
an estimate of their projected needs for these personnel 
from outside. The results indicate that even these com- 
panies have serious lacks in their programs. 


The philosophy of manpower planning has become a 
more popular theme in management jargon in the past 
few years. The Council report contains an extensive bibli- 
ography of material dealing with the concept and its 
various integral parts. From their research the three 
authors of the report were able to develop a simplified 
manpower equation to correlate practice with theory: 
“Demand for manpower present and future, when 
matched with supply currently available after attrition, 
reveals needs for training, development, recruiting and 
shifting.” Demand, supply and need are then further 
divided into requirements that, if properly met, consti- 
tute an ideal manpower planning program. 
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To assess demand, a company must first have systemized 
corporate planning. Best practice here would require 
“a comprehensive document of goals, objectives and 
strategies ... prepared for several years ahead for the 
entire company, together with a written statement of 
short-term plans and objectives in specific quantitative 
terms.” All operational levels would be fully aware of 
this document, and it would be reviewed and revised 
periodically. Subject to its corporate plan, the individual 
company would then identify the jobs in the manage- 
ment and professional categories in terms of “job in- 
terrelationships, descriptions, and objectives,” and might 
include “job specifications and acceptable levels of per- 
formance,” says the report. Future jobs should be iden- 
tified in terms of numbers and general qualifications 
required. Although most of the companies in the study 
followed the best practices in corporate planning, a few 
had made their plans too general. In job identification, 
the situation was more serious: jobs and job relationships 
were not well defined, and future jobs were often ignored. 


To assess supply, there should first be a current invent- 
ory of personnel. The inventory must be kept up-to-date 
and complete, and it should include “information on 
education, experience, aptitudes, performance, training 
and development, career preferences, potential, and 
recommendations for the future.” This information must 
be readily accessible for recruiting and planning pur- 
poses. A significant number of companies did not main- 
tain an inventory of the entire group; vital information 
on training courses, for example, was also missing in 
too many Cases. 


The next stage in manpower planning is to match de- 
mand with supply. The comparison process should be 
conducted regularly for both present and future needs 
to be properly determined. This is the heart of man- 
power planning, and also the most complex item. Of 
the 46 companies, only 50 per cent reported a regular, 
systematic matching procedure. Only 10 of the 46 un- 
dertook to match future jobs with available manpower. 


Need was the most poorly observed aspect of manpower 
planning in this study. Only half of the companies sur- 
veyed reported that they had a systematic plan for the 
training and development of their managers. Only 18 
of the 46 firms identified the purposes of training and 
development in consultation with participants. The em- 
phasis in the training and development programs of the 
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majority was on improvement of current performance, 
with no regard for future matching-up. In only 13 per 
cent of the companies was career planning being used—- 
and even then it was usually restricted to senior man- 
agement or a small élite of high-potential managers, 
or to the early stages in the careers of new recruits. 
Furthermore, the employee did not always know about 
the plan to begin with. Replying to the survey, only 
20 of the 46 firms were able to provide the information 
requested on the training courses they offered the previ-) 
ous year—that is, on-the-job training through to formal 
educational leave. Some did not record the information;, 
others buried it in departmental records. Those who did. 
report provided data that administrative courses were: 
given preference, followed by technical courses; human 
relations courses were used the least. Companies used 
recruiting requirements to meet some of the need they 
failed to make allowance for in training practices. Thus, 
more than one half of the group expressed a preference 
for candidates who had had work experience. 








Commenting on the survey, Council Chairman Arthur 
Smith said he hopes that the results would encourage 
corporations to give higher priority to the planning and 
development of professional manpower needs. In their 
conclusions, the researchers pointed out that, whatever 
the various avenues for further research, “important 
opportunities exist now for the wider application of 
co-ordinated procedures.” 


Innovations in Industrial Organization and Labour Rela- 
tions, 19th Annual Conference of McGill University’s 
Industrial Relations Centre, March 4-5, 1970, Graphic 
Enterprises, Montreal, 143 pages; $4.50. 


The book consists of 10 papers delivered at the annual 
two-day Industrial Relations Conference in Montreal 
last year (LG, May 1970, p. 346), along with the résumé 
of the discussion that followed each paper. The 1970 
conference was organized to examine changes in gov- 
ernment roles, management policies and labour partici- 
pation, and generally to explore the new trends and 
developments in the world of Canadian industrial rela- 
tions. 


One keynote paper, “Innovations in Management 
Organization, Corporate Structure, and the Social Rela- 
tions of Industry”, prepared by Neil Chamberlain, Grad- 
uate School of Business, Columbia University, was read 
by Wiliam A. Westley, Director of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Centre, in Prof. Chamberlain’s absence. The tech- 
nological developments and economic growth of our 
times, he said, have posed a radical challenge to an 
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important element in our value core—the belief that we 
as individuals should have some influence over the social 
systems of which we are a part. “That challenge,” Prof. 
‘Chamberlain said, “thrusts itself brutally forward in so 
many ways as the growing scale and complexity of our 
social organisms render them more and more imperson- 
al, seeming to dwarf the individual and to rob him of 
his individuality, to reduce the frontiers of his discretion 


‘to interpersonal relationships or idosyncratic beha- 
-viour.” 


Prof. Chamberlain’s paper went on to say that the uni- 
versities “have borne the brunt of dissident youths who 
object to assembly-line education for assembly-line 
jobs, even if the latter entitle them to wear a white 


collar.” Minorities of all sorts, he said, have been strug- 


gling to avoid that tyranny of the majority that Alexis 
de Toqueville and John Stuart Mill both foresaw as 
long ago as 1840. “This drama of discontent has enormous 
philosophical implications that I will not presume to 
discuss today. It raises questions of whether the neces- 


sary and inescapable pressures for ever larger social 


systems have been adequately balanced by the devolution 


_of discretion to small social subsystems,” he said. “It 


brings into issue whether the need for tighter social 


controls over individual behaviour in certain respects—to 


make life livable in a more crowded and complex 


_world—has been adequately offset by a conscious con- 


trivance of ways in which small units can effectively 
participate in their own government, and it opens up 
- for discussion whether at some point competitive pres- 
sures for economic efficiency should not be curbed in 
_ the interests of a richer social life.” 


Fred C. Whitney, Industrial Relations Manager, Alcan 
Mill Products, spoke on the elimination of time clocks 
at Alcan Kingston Works, and the establishment of a 
salary policy for hourly-paid employees. “The elimina- 
tion of clock cards developed a certain trust between 
the employees and the company. The atmosphere in 
the plant was better. But even after the clocks were 
eliminated, bells were still ringing in the plant,” Mr. 
Whitney said. “The foremen asked why we were still 
ringing bells . . . so we eliminated bell ringing . . .” 
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Andy Andras, Director of the Legislative Department, 
Canadian Labour Congress (who died May 14), dis- 
cussed the union view of social change. Projecting his 
thoughts into the future, Mr. Andras could visualize a 
society where the machine would take over many jobs. 
“There are some who say we are moving into a non- 
working society where the machine will produce every- 
thing, where work will be largely unnecessary, where 
income will be paid merely on the basis of existence. 
If you are there, you get money; if you are not, well, 
you don’t,” he said. “I am inclined to believe we are 
moving more and more into a leisure society, but... 
it may be that something quite different will occur. 
When I was preparing my notes I suddenly remembered 
a book I had a long time ago ... by Kurt Vonnegut, 
Jr. The book, called The Player Piano, was about a 
computerized society. There are two classes of workers 
in it: those who work with skill and enjoy status and 
income, and then the rest who have been discarded as 
redundant. For them there is ‘make work’ only. They 
dig holes and fill them up again. It is a kind of 1984 
society that Vonnegut describes. But certainly it is a 
possibility, particularly if a society exists or continues 
to exist without any kind of moral concern about the 
implications of technological science.” 


Mr. Andras believed also that unions would undergo 
substantive changes in their institutional forms and the 
techniques used to meet corporate changes. He said that 
an obvious and inevitable change would be the reduc- 
tion in the number of trade unions, with larger and 
more powerful ones confronting larger and more pow- 
erful corporations. 


Other papers were: “The Changing Role of Government 
in Labour Relations,” by Robert Sauvé, Deputy Minis- 
ter of Labour for Québec; “Human Problems Confront- 
ing Contemporary Management-Labour Relations, by 
M. Scott Myers, Management Research Consultant, 
currently on sabbatical from Texas Instruments to MIT; 
Organizational Change in a Retail Industry,” by John 
Paré, Assistant Vice-President, Personnel, Northern 
Electric; “Problems and Prospects for the Seventies,” 
by Hon. Bryce Mackasey, Minister of Labour; “The 
Introduction of Works Councils into the Northern Elec- 
tric System,” by Charles Baillie, Co-ordinator of Works 
Councils, Northern Electric Company, and Jim Garrett, 
Manager of Production, Manual Shops, Northern Elec- 
tric Company; and “Discipline without Punishment,” 
by Dr. John Huberman, Consulting Psychologist, Van- 
couver. 
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Peggy Butler is Editor of Task, published by the Ontario 
Department of Labour. The accompanying article was 
extracted from a recent issue of that publication. The 
first part of this article appeared in the August issue 
of The Labour Gazette. 
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by Peggy Butler 





Attention became more sharply focused on the problem 
of the older worker in 1966, when the first Canadian 
Conference on Aging was held in Toronto, and the Re- 
port of the Special Committee of the Senate on Aging 
was published. Both the conference and the committee 
called for studies on retirement, and for the establish- 
ment of programs involving management, labour, gov- 
ernment and voluntary agencies to counsel and prepare 
people for retirement. Since then, an increasing amount 
of literature on the subject is appearing: many govern- 
ment and voluntary agencies have set up sections deal- 
ing with education for retirement, and education au- 
thorities have established or are considering preretire- 
ment courses. 


The importance attached to preparation for retirement 
by workers in the field of geriatrics was emphasized in 
a number of papers presented at the 23rd annual meet- 
ing of the Gerontological Society, held in Toronto from 
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October 21 to 24. The Society, which came into being 
in 1945 to promote the scientific study of aging and 
to advance the utilization of research in the development 
of public policy, has a membership of over 4,000 and 
includes scientists, social workers and others interested 
in the problems of aging. Most of them are in the United 
States, but there are members in many countries around 
the world, including Chile, India, Italy, The Nether- 
lands, Japan and Hungary. 


It was the first time that the annual meeting was held 
in Canada. Over 700 delegates attended, and papers 
were presented to report progress in the biological 
sciences, clinical medicine, psychological and social 
sciences, and social welfare. 


Dr. Abraham Monk of the State University of New York 
School of Social Welfare reported the findings of a study 
on the preparation for retirement by a group of well- 
functioning administrative and professional men aged 
between 50 and 59. It was found that, rather than plan- 
ning for it, the subjects in the chosen group gave all 
indications of denying retirement and preparation for it 
as if it were a stigma and an insult to their self-esteem. 


Among answers recorded during the study were remarks 
such as “I could not retire ... | am too active, my urge 
to be useful is too strong ... nobody retires from life 
unless he is dead .. .” 


“The American industrial society, which provides role 
models for practically all stages of the life cycle, has 
failed so far to generate satisfying options for the years 
that follow the institutionalized event of retirement,” 
said Dr. Monk. “For many men who have devoted all 
their life to work, there is nothing to substitute for it 
once it is taken away from them. This applies very 
specially to the executives and professionals, usually 
described as ‘doers.’ Therefore, if retirement constitutes 
a complex problem area, its alleged trauma can only be 
lessened through some form of systematic anticipation.” 


Use of leisure time 


“Ours is a work-oriented and not a leisure-oriented 
culture, and individuals now in their middle age will 
arrive in old age essentially unprepared for the mean- 
ingful utilization of large amounts of free time,” said 
Dr. Eric Pfeiffer, Associate Professor of Psychiatry at 
Duke University, North Carolina. He presented a paper 
to the conference on research into the use of leisure 
time in middle life, carried out by Duke University’s 
Center for the Study of Aging and Human Develop- 
ment. 
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The research is part of a large longitudinal study of 
middle and old age that is following 500 men and 
women aged 45 to 69 for a period of six years, and 
it seeks to determine some of the social, psychological 
and physical determinants of adaptation in this age 
range. 


Dr. Pfeiffer reported that the majority of the subjects 
questioned would still work, even if they didn’t have to 
(85 per cent); that they derived greater satisfaction from 
their work than from their leisure activities; that only 
a small percentage thought they did not have enough 
free time; and that subjects who were employed or en- 
gaged in business had experienced fun more recently than 
non-working subjects. 


“In order to avoid serious degrees of dissatisfaction in 
old age, our society must provide either more training 
for leisure in middle age or more opportunity for con- 
tinued employment in old age. Or we must create a 
more even distribution of both work and leisure over 
the life span. 


“Perhaps a combination of education for leisure and 
flexible retirement policies might work best in the U.S. 
One possible way of accomplishing this would be to 
increase vacation time after 50 or 55 by two weeks each 
succeeding year. 


“Part-time or part-year work might then be continued 
past the so-called retirement age to the extent an indi- 
vidual wished or was able to work. In the process, 
individuals might gradually learn to use increasing 
amounts of free time meaningfully and enjoyably.” 


(Writing in the Globe and Mail on June 12, 1970, 
Wilfred List reported signs that unions were beginning 
to introduce into their contracts sabbatical or extended 
vacation clauses, vacation bonus clauses, and provisions 
for easing workers into retirement. Such provisions, 
which are featured in collective agreements in the pulp 
and paper industry in Central and Eastern Canada and 
in some agreements in the steel industry, tie extra vaca- 
tions into preparation for retirement by providing an 
extra week’s vacation at the age of 60 after 25 years 
of service. The vacation period is increased annually 
until the employee receives five extra weeks at the age 
of 65.) 


Canada’s own long-term study on aging has now 
reached the half-way mark and has already gathered 
a great deal of material of interest to sociologists and 
psychologists. Headed by Lawrence Crawford, Director 
of the Homes for the Aged, Office on Aging Branch 
of Ontario’s Social and Family Services, and supervised 
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by Jean Matlow of the Office on Aging, the study began 
in 1959 with a sampling of 2,000 men of 45, ranging 
from labourers and skilled workers to teachers and 
lawyers. It will continue until the survivors reach 65 
in 1979, and is expected to provide a penetrating and 
comprehensive record of what happens to a man and 
his family from the time he reaches middle age until 
he faces retirement. 


Each year the participants answer a questionnaire, and 
interviews, are carried out by field workers centred in 
19 Ontario communities. The purpose of the project is 
to evaluate over the years: the socio-economic and 
health changes that accompany aging; the ways adjust- 
ments are made to alterations in the manner of living; 
and the effectiveness of all services (current and con- 
templated) for aging persons. 


Although no thorough analysis can yet be given, in- 
teresting patterns are already evident, as reported in 
The Ontario Psychologist earlier this year. For instance, 
it appears that the higher the income and the greater 
the level of education of participants, the more eagerly 
retirement is anticipated. Primary workers (farmers, 
miners, etc.) differ significantly from other groups in their 
attitudes: only 20.7 per cent look forward to retirement, 
whereas 41.5 per cent of white-collar workers welcome 
the prospect. 


Many men in the study do not approve of arbitrary 
retirement at all, but, because they work at jobs that 
have a set compulsory retirement age of 60 or 65, they 
are forced to face the problem. They cite as the most 
disagreeable aspects of retirement: not meeting people 
at work (77.6 per cent); having no daily routine to follow 
(64.8 per cent); having too much free time (71.7 per 
cent); and having to stay at home too much (59.1 per 
Cent); 


Positive adjustment 


“So many people come to retirement with no prepara- 
tion, no idea of what to expect, and no plans for what 
to do with their leisure,” says Jack L. Lerette of Toronto, 
President of the National Pensioners and Senior Citizens 
Federation, which was founded 25 years ago and has 
hundreds of thousands of members across Canada. He 
is also serving his eleventh term as President of the 
United Senior Citizens of Ontario, which started in 1956 
and has some 70,000 members. 


“From my experience with senior citizens, I can say 
that the ones who make some preparation before they 
retire are the happiest. People who don’t use their minds 
and their physical capabilities when they stop work dete- 
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riorate faster than those who have some interest. ve: 
seen people just disintegrate and die within three years.” 


Mr. Lerette knows at first hand what he is talking about. 
Now 77, he retired at 65 in 1958. After working for) 
Goodyear, he spent 13 years on the staff of the United | 
Rubber Workers of America, the last five years as Cana- 
dian Director of Research and Education. He confesses 
that for three of four years before his compulsory retire- 
ment he worried—“I didn’t know what it would do to 
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me. 








Now he spends up to 12 hours a day serving the interests 
and welfare of other retired people. The two orga- 
nizations of which he is president exist to work for 
financial betterment for pensioners, to form social 
clubs, to guide older people, and to assist them in using 
their leisure. 


Lerette has no quarrel with compulsory retirement. He 
views it as a fact of life, here to stay, and in the best 
interests of the workers in most cases. But he believes 
that people should learn to adjust to retirement posit- 
ively, and that they should be given help in making 
preparations for what is, in effect, a new phase of life. 


“A change of attitude toward retirement is necessary,” 
he says. “If only workers would face up to the inevitable 
fact, in good time, that they will have to retire at 60 
and 65, they are less likely to end up watching television 
for 12 hours a day or looking at the four walls. 


“Preparation should start in the 50s. People should find 
out what their pension will do for them and what kind 
of standard of living they can afford. They should make 
provision for living and health care arrangements. And 
above all, they should begin to develop some real out- 
side interests, such as part-time work or hobbies or 
joining clubs, that will keep them in contact with the 
community after retirement.” 


Pre-retirement education 


He believes employers can help ease the transition by 
providing guidance and encouragement, in the form of 
educational courses, to stimulate the development of 
leisure interests and planning during the last few work- 
ing years. But he thinks that, to be successful, such 
programs must be geared to the special needs and atti- 
tudes of older workers. Courses would have to be organ- 
ized during working time—“most older workers are 
pretty tired at the end of the day, and wouldn’t bother 
to take advantage of courses run at night.” 
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Although research into the problems of aging and re- 
tirement have gone on for some time, the development 
of systematic programs of pre-retirement education for 
workers is a recent one. It is perhaps most comprehen- 
sive in Britain, where the National Old Peoples’ Welfare 
Council has organized a network of committees and 
‘councils to promote the creation of programs on com- 
pany time and on company premises. 










In Scotland, the Retirement Council of Glasgow orga- 
‘nizes a “day release” scheme in which a number of 
companies participate. Workers approaching retirement 
-are released from their jobs for a day a week for seven 
weeks to attend lectures at a college and discuss their 
plans for retirement. 


In North America, industry’s approach to preparing 
workers for retirement is confined largely to individual 
counselling, explanation of pension provisions and, in 
the case of a worker who requests guidance, a number 
of interviews to discuss specific problems. There are 
indications, however, that more companies are beginning 
to introduce the group-discussion type of program, in 
_ which several aspects of retirement in addition to income 
may be covered by lectures and an exchange of views. 


Chrysler was one of the pioneers in this field, with a 
_ program jointly sponsored and run by management and 
the United Auto Workers; and in the past seven years, 
more than 6,500 older workers in the U.S. and Canada 
have participated. Workers and their spouses attend six 
two-hour group meetings at which health, legal and 
housing aspects, as well as leisure activities and other 
problems faced by retirees, are discussed. Doctors and 
lawyers and other experts are there to give advice, and 
participants are encouraged to talk over their worries. 


The basic course and program was provided by Dr. 
Woodrow Hunter, Department of Gerontology, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, where the first educational program 
for older people was conducted in 1948. The pioneering 
programs started at the University of Michigan, and 
a few years later at the University of Chicago, gave 
impetus to the development of preretirement projects 
by other American universities, adult education depart- 
ments, church and other associations. 


In Ontario, the Office on Aging of the Department of 
Social and Family Services drew up a night school 
course on preparation for retirement a few years ago, 
in collaboration with the Toronto Board of Education. 
The course, consisting of 24 weekly lecture and question 
sessions conducted by experts in the field, started at 
Northern Secondary School in 1966. Since then, there 
has been an annual enrolment of about 40 people. 
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In 1969 a course based on group discussion was present- 
ed at Eastern High School of Commerce and was so 
successful that this year a second course was started 
there for “graduates” from the two schools who wished 
to continue. Several community colleges have expressed 
interest in these projects. 


Mental stimulus 


But, however the concept is expressed or whatever mea- 
sures are suggested, there is agreement that preparation 
plays a vital role in helping people adjust to retirement, 
and that lack of interests and mental stimulus in retire- 
ment can cause alienation from the community, despair 
and rapid deterioration. 


There is growing recognition of the need to look on 
education, not just as a means of getting a job, but as 
a continuing process necessary for all stages of life. It 
can be of great assistance both to workers who want 
to remain in employment after retirement and to those 
looking for ways to use their new leisure time pur- 
posefully. 


Dr. James B. Stroud, University of Iowa, states that we 
“should combat like the plague” the notion that the 
older person is too old to learn. And Dr. James Birren, 
University of California, an authority in the field of 
gerontology, claims that learning or mental activity is 
more important to successful living in old age than even 
housing or income. 


Dr. Donald K. Grant, Director of Medical Services for 
Ontario Hydro, in recommending a well-organized 
program for second careers, says: “We must develop 
a new concept of leisure, and anoint it with some of 
the dignity that many ascribe only to work—there is 
a need to educate our people from an early age that 
there are other occupations or avocations than organized 
industrial work that are worth while, rewarding and 
productive in our community and social system.” 


To sum up in the words of Dr. Robert Butler, Washing- 
ton psychiatrist: “Perhaps the greatest danger in life 
is being frozen into a role that limits one’s self-expres- 
sion and development. We need Middle Starts and Late 
Starts as well as Head Starts.” 


\ 


(The opinions expressed in the accompanying article are 
those of the author, and do not necessarily reflect the 
views or policies of the Canada Department of Labour.) 
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Labour Minister Bryce Mackasey at the end of June 
introduced in the House of Commons a bill to revise 
the federal industrial relations law, the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act, which has remained 
unchanged since 1948 (LG 1948, p. 425). Under the 
Revised Statutes of Canada, 1970, soon to be promul- 
gated, this Act is due to become Part V of the Canada 
Labour Code. It is for this reason that the Bill now 
before Parliament is described as an Act to amend the 
Canada Labour Code. The Bill represents a comprehen- 
sive revision of the 1948 Act. It contains more than 100 
sections. Federal labour law applies to industries within 
the jurisdiction of the Parliament of Canada. Approxi- 
mately 530,000 employees are covered. Highlights of 
the Bill are summarized below. 


Extension of bargaining rights 


Under the present Act, bargaining rights are available 
to “employees,” but the word is defined in such a way 
as to exclude managerial and confidential employees 
and members of the medical, dental, architectural, engi- 
neering and legal professions. As a matter of legal inter- 
pretation, certain other individuals who have some of 
the characteristics of employees and who work in a 
relationship of economic dependency are also denied 
access to bargaining rights. 


The Bill extends bargaining rights to all professional 
employees, subject to a statutory expression of prefer- 
ence for separate bargaining units. It would also make 
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such rights available for the first time to owner-operators 
of trucks in a position of economic dependency and 
to fishermen engaged on a “‘share-of-the-catch”’ basis. 


The Labour Relations Board would have discretion to 
include in a bargaining unit employees whose duties 
include the supervision of other employees, but persons 
performing managerial functions and employed in a 
confidential capacity in matters related to industrial 
relations would continue to be excluded from the defini- 
tion of “employee.” 


Labour Relations Board 


Under the present Act, there is a part-time Labour 
Relations Board consisting of a chairman and not more 
than eight other members representative in equal 
numbers of employers and employees. The Board is 
concerned mainly with the determination of bargaining 
units and the certification of bargaining agents. 


It is now proposed that the Board be reconstituted as 
a full-time body comprising a chairman, a vice-chairman 
and four members—although the size of the Board could 
be increased, if the need should arise, by the addition 
of another vice-chairman and up to four more members. 
The board would have substantial new responsibilities 
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relating to provisions in the Bill governing unfair prac- 
tices, individual rights and the effects of technological 
change. Its orders would be enforceable in the Federal 
Court. 


Unfair practices 


The present Act identifies as unfair and prohibits certain 
practices by employers or trade unions. The provisions 
in question are designed to preclude employer interfer- 
ence with the organization or administration of a trade 
union or the operation of the collective bargaining pro- 
cess. Responsibility for adjudication and enforcement 
of these provisions rests with the courts. 


In the amending Bill, the unfair practice provisions are 
strengthened and extended in such a way as to offer 
additional protection for employers and trade unions and 
for individual employees and trade union members. There 
is no restriction on forms of union security—and, indeed, 
there is provision for the voluntary revocable check-off 
as a minimum standard—but the individual employee 
is protected against loss of employment because of a 
suspension or withdrawal of union membership for any 
reason other than a failure to pay dues. The discrimin- 
atory application of union membership or disciplinary 
standards is prohibited. 


Responsibility for adjudication of unfair practice com- 
plaints would be transferred from the courts to the 
Labour Relations Board. The Board would be empo- 
wered to issue prohibitory and compliance orders and 
to order reinstatement and payment of compensation 
for lost pay. It would not be empowered to award dam- 
ages in the ordinary sense or to levy fines. Illegal strikes 
and lockouts would remain, as at present, a subject for 
prosecution in the courts. 


Certification 


Present legislation makes provision for the determi- 
nation of bargaining units and the certification of trade 
unions as bargaining agents. To be certified, a union 
must demonstrate, to the satisfaction of the Board, that 
it has as members at least a majority of employees in 
a defined unit. In making its decision on this question, 
the Board has complete discretion as to whether or not 
it will order a representation vote, the results of which 
are determined on the basis of a majority of employees 
eligible to vote. 
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Under the provisions of the Bill, a union seeking to 
displace an existing bargaining agent would still have 
to claim majority support at the time of application. But 
a union seeking certification for a unit without a bar- 
gaining agent would be entitled to a representation vote 
if it could demonstrate membership support of between 
35 and 50 per cent. And the results of a vote would 
be determined on the basis of a majority of employees 
actually voting. 


There are provisions designed to put on an equal footing 
bargaining rights acquired by voluntary recognition and 
those acquired by certification. These provisions also 
offer protection against abuse of rights granted volun- 
tarily. A union acquiring rights in this manner would 
be subject to challenge, for a one-year period, on 
grounds that it lacks majority support. 


There are also provisions designed to carry over bar- 
gaining rights when unions are merged or a business 
is sold and when an agency of the federal Government 





is transferred from the Public Service to become or form 
part of a Crown corporation covered by the Bill. 


Dispute settlement 


At present, when a dispute develops, either party may 
seek conciliation assistance from the Minister of Labour. 
The Minister may appoint a conciliation officer and, 
if the officer fails to bring about an agreement, the 
Minister may appoint a conciliation board comprising 
a nominee of each party and an independent chairman. 
If the board fails to bring about agreement, it must 
report its findings and recommendations to the Minister. 
Strike action cannot lawfully be taken until seven days 
have elapsed from the day on which the report of a 
board has been received by the Minister. 


It is now proposed that the Minister be given a wider 
choice of dispute settlement instruments. In a particular 
dispute, the Minister would be authorized to use a con- 
ciliation officer, conciliation commissioner or concilia- 
tion board, or to take no action. If he appointed a 
conciliation officer and the officer was unable to effect 
settlement, the Minister would be authorized to take 
no further action or to appoint either a conciliation 
commissioner or a conciliation board. Conciliation com- 
missioners and conciliation boards would have equiva- 
lent powers and, if unable to effect settlements, would 
be expected to make reports containing findings and 
recommendations. 


The right to strike or lock out would be established seven 
days after exhaustion of the process—i.e., seven days 
after an indication by the Minister of an intention to 
take no action or no further action, or after the report 
of a conciliation commissioner or board has been re- 
ceived by the Minister. The Minister would be au- 
thorized also at any time to appoint a mediator to assist 
the parties—but use of this power would in no way affect 
timing of the right to strike or lock out. 


It is understood that the right to strike or lock out, legally 
established, cannot be withdrawn except on an ad hoc 
basis by Parliament in circumstances constituting a 
serious threat to the national interest. Parliamentary 
action of this kind has rarely been necessary. There have 
been only six occasions in the past 25 years when Parlia- 
ment has had to intervene. But the need for access to 
this ultimate protection of the national interest is recog- 
nized. Also recognized is the fact that there are periods 
when, because of a decision to call an election, there 
is no Parliament. Accordingly, there is a provision in 
the Bill whereby, during such a period, the Governor 
in Council, if faced with a threatened strike or lockout 
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that would adversely affect the national interest, coulc¢ 
postpone that date on which the strike or lockout woul¢) 
normally become legal. Where this power was used, the} 
Minister of Labour would be required to report to Par-| 
liament at the first opportunity. | 


\ 


Collective agreements 







Under existing law, every collective agreement must 
contain a provision for final settlement, without stop- 
page of work, of all unresolved differences about the 
interpretation or application of a collective agreementf 
The Act, however, says nothing about the specific role 
of the arbitrator. It is now proposed that the role of 
the arbitrator be defined and strengthened; that his juris-) 
diction be protected from excessive judicial review andj 
that his awards be ultimately enforceable as orders of 
the Federal Court. Among other things, the arbitrator] 
would be given a specific capacity to review remedies} 
and to substitute penalties in disciplinary cases where 
specific penalties are not set out in the collective agree-| 
ment. 


Technological change 


Under the present Act, a collective agreement is binding} 
on the parties and many not be “re-opened” for negotia- 
tion without joint consent. There is therefore no effective 
means of dealing with circumstances in which the as-| 
sumptions underlying an agreement are upset by a| 
technological change introduced during the term of the} 
agreement, even though the change may have adverse 
effects on many emp!oyees. 


Generally speaking, the Bill would not change the bind- 
ing character of a collective agreement. An employer 
would be required, however, to give the bargaining agent 
or agents concerned a 90-day notice of any technological 
change likely to affect the conditions or security of 
employment of a significant number of employees. Fur- 
thermore, in defined circumstances, a bargaining agent 
would be empowered, during the term of an agreement, 
to negotiate, with the right to strike, about provisions 
designed to assist employees in adjusting to the effects 
of a technological change. 


In order to exercise this power, the union would have 
to obtain from the board leave to serve notice to bar- 
gain. The board would be authorized to grant such leave 
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only if it was satisfied: that the existing collective agree- 
ment did not contain provisions whereby the effects of 
technological change could be subjected to negotiation 
and final determination; that the employer had not 
given written notice of the change in question prior to 
negotiation of the existing agreement; and that the 
change in question was likely to have substantial and 
adverse effects on conditions or security of employment. 


Concerted action 


The present law defines the circumstances in which 
strike action is lawful or unlawful. It does not deal, 
however, with certain other aspects of concerted action 
by employees, including picketing. 
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It is now proposed that the legal position of picketing 
associated with labour-management relations be 
clarified. More specifically, it is proposed that such pick- 
eting be permitted when engaged in by authorized indi- 
viduals at the place of business of an employer whose 
employees are legally on strike, and that it be prohibited 
in other circumstances. It is proposed also that employ- 
ees be protected against disciplinary action based on 
a refusal to do the work of other employees who are 
lawfully on strike. 


Mackasey statement 


Introducing the Bill, the Minister of Labour said that 
it was the result of a lengthy study based on experi- 
ence with the present statute; the report of the Prime 
Minister’s Task Force on Labour Relations (LG 1969, 
p. 269), whose research and recommendations provided 
a strong foundation for the study; submissions by repre- 
sentatives of labour and management; and consultations 
with provincial governments. 


“The Bill reaffirms the faith of this Government in the 
process of free collective bargaining, including the right 
to strike. The Bill will provide no comfort for those who 
look to restrictive legislation for solutions to the prob- 
lems of industrial relations. Indeed, it will provide no 
comfort for anyone who thinks that, in this field, the 
law should be able to work miracles. In my view—and 
I have been saying this publicly for a long time—steady 
improvement in the quality of our industrial relations 
will call for continuing effort by governments, employers 
and trade unions, working together on a broad front. 


“Speaking for the federal Government, I can say that 
we see the Bill now put before the House as one element 
in a program of legislative and non-legislative initiatives 
designed to put us in a better position to deal, in co- 
operation with labour and management, with the basic 
causes of industrial tension and conflict.” 
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Alberta 


President Roy Jamha of the Alberta Federation of La- 
bour opened its annual conference held in Calgary May 
5 to 8, with a blast at the federal Government for its 
restrictive labour legislation. Mr. Jamha objected to an 
addition last year by the Alberta Government of several 
clauses detrimental to labour. He charged that the Gov- 
ernment had added “certain amendments limiting ac- 
tions and allowing employer groups to join together to 
strengthen their position in the collective bargaining 
process.” He also stated that the provincial Government 
showed little recoginition of labour as a responsible 
partner in the socio-economic life of Alberta. “The Gov- 
ernment has shown a predilection toward solving dis- 
putes and strikes that it wants settled and not assisting 
in settling those with which it is not sufficiently con- 
cerned.” Speaking on the Government’s behalf, provin- 
cial Labour Minister Ray Rierson told the 400 delegates 
that the Government will probably produce a new la- 
bour code for the next session of the Legislature or 
substantially rewrite the existing rules. He said that the 
new version will reflect growing involvement of Gov- 
ernment in labour disputes as representative of “third- 
party public interest.” He also promised new trades 
training legislation and a more effective wage collection 
procedure from businesses that cease to function. 


Another speaker at the convention, was Donald Mac- 
Donald, President of the Canadian Labour Congress, 
who made harsh comments on the federal Government’s 
economic policies. He told the delegates that, by showing 
“irresponsible lack of concern,” the federal Government 
has pushed unemployment to the “brink of disaster,” 
where 650,000 Canadians are jobless and denied 
fulfilment of their creative ability. Mr. MacDonald reit- 
erated CLC demands, first presented to the Govern- 
ment on March 1, to remedy unemployment: tax relief 
to low wage earners: better old age pensions and revised 
unemployment benefits, abolition of the 3 per cent surtax 
and of the 11 per cent tax on building materials. He 
related the growing militancy in the labour movement 
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directly to an increase in repressive legislation. “We are 
reacting to government actions,” he said. “We admit 
the collective bargaining process is not perfect, just as 
democracy is not perfect, but it is far better than any 
other system yet devised.” 


W. G. Davies, of the Saskatchewan Federation of La- 
bour, spoke on the same theme. He said that repressive 
legislation “can only result in unrest, chaos, violence 
and a withering in the growth of democracy.” The alter- 
native, he continued, is “‘an imaginative development 
of the human process of collective bargaining, to larger 
and more adequate forms within the existing process.” 


More than 30 resolutions were approved by the dele- 
gates. They included a proposal that the provincial 
government combat inflation by lowering the retirement 
age to 55 for all men and women, and that pension 
provisions be revamped accordingly. Resolutions on pay 
issues urged the establishment of $2.50-an-hour mini- 
mum, wage, and the posting of a wage bond by contrac- 
tors to cover at least 50 per cent of the payroll on all 
construction projects as a means of preventing non-pay- 
ment of wages. Various proposals for improving dispute 
settlement were passed: that picketing by employees be 
allowed at all operations of an employer; that the La- 
bour Act be amended to provide only 14 days for pre- 
sentation of an arbitration board award in a labour 
disagreement; that sections of the Labour Act prohibit- 
ing strike action be amended to remove the restriction; 
and that legislation providing for introduction of a pub- 
lic emergency tribunal—‘‘a compulsory labour court”— 
be withdrawn. On the matter of safety and compensa- 
tion there were many proposals: that employers be 
required to provide first-aid attendants and ambulance 
service on each industrial plant site; that the compensa- 
tion board increase its staff to cover, if necessary, all 
construction projects in order to reduce accidents and 
injuries; that compensation be increased to 90 per cent 
of a workman’s earnings to a maximum of $8,800 a 
year. Other resolutions ranged from consideration of 
government auto insurance to a recommendation that 
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construction workers on jobs away from home be free 
to claim travel to and from work as income tax deduc- 
tions. The delegates also considered drives to increase 
union membership and the return of the Civil Service 
Association of Alberta to the Federation, and passed 
a resolution to encourage action within existing national 
or international unions to increase organization in the 
province. 


New Brunswick 


The 15th annual conference of the New Brunswick Fed- 
eration of Labour, held from May 31 to June 2, was 
preceded by a “Consumer Affairs” night at which repre- 
sentatives of political parties and the labour movement 
formed a panel to answer delegates’ questions. The panel 
was in complete accord on the need for consumers to 
organize and to counter pressure from the manufac- 
turers and merchants with equal force. The 241 accre- 
dited delegates criticized misleading television advertis- 
ing, the lack of a provincial government automobile 
insurance scheme, packaging and unrestricted price in- 
creases, among other matters. 


President Paul LePage reviewed the past year’s activities 
and commented on forthcoming issues of the Federation 
will have to deal with; on the new Industrial Relations 
Act, for instance, he emphasized the necessity of exam- 
ining the full implications it will have for labour. In 
particular, the legal-entity ruling in the legislation, per- 
mitting unions to be sued or subject to legal proceedings, 
had raised concern. He noted, however, that the princi- 
ple had been established by the courts some years ago 
and the Federation went along with the Act because it 
was needed, and changes could be made. Mr. LePage 
also had a comment on the paper mills that had laid 
off workers in the winter months. “If the corporations 
that own these mills are not prepared to fulfil their re- 
sponsibility to the community where they have been 
located for years, then we must ask the government to 
take the huge timber reserves from them and nationalize 
the industry,” he said. 
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He was followed by the first full-time Secretary-Treasurer, 
Gregory Murphy, who warned that unions must not 
become complacent about past efforts. “We must strive 
to bring all organized workers who are eligible into the 
provincial voice of labour, and we must reinforce our 
efforts to organize the unorganized workers,” he said. 
He also advocated that his position be made elective. 


Speaking on the first afternoon of the conference, Pre- 
mier Hatfield appealed to labour to support the Govern- 
ment in programs for the social and economic develop- 
ment of the province. He pinpointed regional disparity 
as a major hurdle. “Until New Brunswick citizens can 
claim to have an economy that generates jobs and 
incomes that compare favourably with national averages 
our concern will be economic development,” he said. This 
would mean a strong emphasis on adequate educational 
training, health and housing facilities and the develop- 
ment of a productive base for the economy so that 
enough jobs could be generated. To attract more in- 
dustry to the province, the Premier said that an enlight- 
ened labour relations climate and the development of 
a workforce known for productivity and responsibility 
were essential. 


William Dodge, Secretary-Treasurer of the Canadian 
Labour Congress, addressed the conference and stressed 
the connection between greater unionization and the 
raising of the average income. He also made a strong 
plea for freer international trade, particularly because 
New Brunswick relies heavily on exports. He ended with 
an attack on the United Fishermen and Allied Workers 
Union and urged that its intimidation be ignored. 


John C. Tonner, Director of the Industrial Relations 
Branch of the New Brunswick Department of Labour, 
discussed the philosophy behind the province’s new 
Industrial Relations Act and explained some of its finer 
points. He noted that the Act was intended to de-em- 
phasize the adversary theory of industrial relations and 
to promote an atmosphere where labour and manage- 
ment ‘‘can meet as equals and negotiate mutually ac- 
ceptable collective agreements as partners in the enter- 
prise.” Under the terms of the Act, the service of media- 
tors or mediation officers would be available in addition 
to the usual conciliation officer service. The mediator 
would have all the powers of a conciliator plus the addi- 
tional power to make recommendations to the parties 
for the final settlement of matters in dispute. 
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Aurele Ferlatte, Senior Representative for the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill 
Workers, delivered the address at the banquet for Henri 
Lorrain, Vice-President of the union, who had been 
called away. Mr. Ferlatte stressed the role of labour 
in writing the rules for the implementation of medicare 
in the province but warned that work had to start imme- 
diately to provide a long-term objective in the form of 
an integrated health service system that would give the 
best possible health care. He outlined the advantages 
of community health centres, where the emphasis is on 
prevention and rehabilitation, and noted that they 
would be a prime feature of the Social and Community 
Program Department of the Canadian Labour Congress. 


The convention delegates considered 112 resolutions, 
and approved most with little or no debate. Those 
passed included several dealing with collective agree- 
ments and the new Industrial Relations Act. The major 
resolutions dealt with stipulations that unions claim will 
slow down arbitration or strike action. For instance, the 
delegates called on the Government to amend the Arbi- 
tration Act to allow arbitration board awards to be final 
and binding on both parties and not subject to appeal 
in any court. In setting up unions, present legislation 
requires 50 per cent plus one of the total bargaining 
units to vote in favour to receive certification. The con- 
vention wanted the Act revised so that 50 per cent plus 
one of those voting would permit certification. A resolu- 
tion was also approved calling for revision of the Indus- 
trial Relations Act so that a strike could be called the 
day following the termination of an existing agreement 
if a new collective agreement had not been signed. 
Another resolution demanded that the Government pay 
all the costs of arbitration boards, in the same manner 
as for conciliation boards at present, and set a time limit 
on the rendering of a decision by the board so that, 
if a decision was not rendered within the prescribed 
time, the union would have the right to take strike action. 
The delegates approved a call for an amendment to 
the Industrial Relations Act and would require only one 
vote on whether a local accepts an agreement or takes 
strike action. Finally, the convention voted to ask the 
Government to remove the section making trade unions 
legal entities and called for assistance by all trade unions 
for any affiliate against which legal action is taken under 
the provisions of the Act. 
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Among resolutions dealing with conditions of work was 
one calling for safety inspections made by the province 
to be on a daily assignment basis with no prior knowl- 
edge being given to the place of inspection. Another 
called for more consideration for workers in heat, high- 
noise levels and smoke or fumes. 


Unanimous approval was given to a resolution calling: 
for a minimum wage of $2.25 an hour for all male and 
female persons employed on a full- or part-time basis. 
Also passed was a proposal for four weeks vacation with 
pay or an eight per cent vacation pay allowance. 


The Federation recorded its opposition to the manner 
in which the Official Languages Act is being applied. 
During resolutions study, the Federation members voted 
to press the federal Government to amend the present 
Act to protect those employees who have extended 
service prior to the Act’s implementation. 


Other resolutions passed included a request to the pro- 
vincial Government to operate a provincial no-fault in- 
surance plan similar to that in Manitoba and Saskatche- 
wan, and various pollution resolutions calling for a ban 
on disposable bottles, regulations making it mandatory 
for all New Brunswick companies to implement pollu- 
tion abatement programs, cancellation of leases on 
Crown waters, and the establishment of a wildlife holi- 
day. 


In the elections, Paul LePage was re-elected as President 
for his fifth consecutive term, along with the entire 
executive. Only one possible contest arose for a vice- 
president’s post; that was settled without a vote on a 
ruling by Mr. LePage that was upheld by the dele- 
gates. 


Manitoba 


The Manitoba Federation of Labour held its 17th annual 
convention from June 4 to 6 in Winnipeg. Some 350 
delegates, representing 50,000 organized workers, at- 
tended. Labour Minister A. R. Paulley opened the con- 
vention with a discussion on a forthcoming labour code 
for the province. He stated that this code could be 
considered by a standing committee of the House during 
the next recess. The Minister also ran through a list 
of amendments in the field of labour legislation, and 
mentioned the progress expected in the near future, 
including an acceleration in the construction of public 
housing, and shifts of taxes from lower-income groups. 
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\The main speaker at the conference was William Dodge 
lof Ottawa, Secretary-Treasurer of the Canadian Labour 
Congress, who praised the “lengthening catalogue of 
progressive measures” adopted in the Manitoba Legis- 
lature. He criticized the “purists, the professional pro- 
testers and perennial demonstrators who see social and 
political upheaval as an end in itself,” and whose activi- 
ties could undermine this work. He pointed out that 
the trade union movement was less interested in theory 
and more concerned with concrete results: “full employ- 
ment, social security, elimination of poverty and the 
recognition of the dignity of the human personality.” 
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Mr. Dodge suggested a causal relationship between the 
slow growth of unionization in Manitoba and the 
$16.64-a-week discrepancy between the average level of 
wages in the province and the national average for a 
worker in manufacturing. He also commented on the 
national economy, pointing to the “deliberate” program 
of the federal Government to cure a largely “imaginary” 
inflation crisis with massive unemployment. 











Dealing with a number of resolutions, the delegates 
quickly approved 13 principles of industrial safety legis- 
lation. These principles included “the right to have 
hazardous substances labelled and monitored; to obser- 
ve monitoring equipment and have access to the records 
thereof; to request a special inspection, to be able to 
inform the inspector of any alleged violation, to be 
entitled to written explanation of failure by the inspector 
to issue a citation of violation and the right of appeal 
where no citation has been issued,” and “the right to 
refuse to enter unsafe areas or operate unsafe equipment 
and to see that no one enter or operate until the extent 
of the hazards have been determined by an inspector.” 














The conference approved a resolution asking the province 
to include drugs, medical aids, dental and optical costs 
in medicare as soon as possible. In another resolution, 
the MFL executive was charged with urging the Govern- 
ment “to give full and serious consideration” to measures 
that would pay a family as much in case of a fatal job 
accident to the breadwinner as in cases resulting in total 
disability through an industrial mishap. The convention 
also adopted a constitutional amendment to raise an 
additional 2 cents per affiliate each month to finance 
a stepped-up public relations program throughout the 
province on the theme of the right to collective bargain- 
ing and unionization. 


Other speakers included Joseph James, called “Mani- 
toba’s grand old man of labour,” and Don Kossick, the 
co-ordinator for urban-rural alliances in the National 
Farmers Union. Mr. James spoke on the strike situation 
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In Flin Flon (for which a tentative agreement was finally 
reached two weeks later). He backed the right of the 
650 men from seven trade union locals to negotiate their 
own agreement, but pointed to the hardship their action 
had wreaked on the 1,750 steelworkers and operating 
engineers affected by the strike as well. Mr. Kossick 
predicted increasing co-operation in the future between 
farmers and the Canadian labour movement. 


Some of the other 140 resolutions dealt with and ap- 
proved were: a recommendation that the executive dis- 
cuss the matter of separate licences for work and plea- 
sure with the provincial Government; another that the 
convention appeal to the Government “to change the 
wording in the Manitoba Equal Pay Act to allow women 
equal pay for “similar” instead of “identical” work; reso- 
lutions for improvement of union certification rules, mo- 
dernization of the labour laws; protection of union 
members from employers’ inquisitiveness about union 
membership; appointment of a full-time chairman of the 
Manitoba Labour Boards and a recommendation that the 
Government make it compulsory to have union dues 
deducted by employers for all members of a union 
through laws forcing the inclusion of such a clause in 
agreements. 


H. L. (Len) Stevens, Prairie Region Supervisor of the 
United Steelworkers of America (AFL-CIO/CLC), was 
returned as Federation President by acclamation. In his 
presidential address, Mr. Stevens attacked wage and 
price policy currently followed in this country. “Instead 
of debating ‘inflation, which no one seems to under- 
stand, the time has come to talk about high prices and 
take action to lower those high prices. Instead of arguing 
about the degree of unemployment, the time has come 
to start creating jobs for people who want work.” Also 
elected were Bernard Christophe as Secretary-Treasurer, 
Joseph H. Wilford as First Vice-President and John E. 
Pullen and R. J. Henderson as two Winnipeg Vice-Pre- 
sidents. Other regional Vice-Presidents are H. R. Cock- 
erill for Flin Flon and Lynn Lake, Ted Leronowich for 
Brandon, Albert Pohl for Pine Falls, Eugene Laye for 
Selkirk and Dale Tilling for Thompson. 
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Every year in Britain many thousands of persons suffer 
serious injuries in accidents on the roads, at work and 
in the home, in addition to those who have been disabled 
at birth, or through illness or war. Many of them consti- 
tute an employment problem, and to answer at least part 
of this problem a national organization exists—Remploy 
Limited. Remploy was set up in 1945 as a result of an 
Act of the British Parliament, the Disabled Persons 
(Employment) Act of 1944. Its main object is to provide 
productive employment for men and women who, 
though willing to work, are too severely disabled to 
compete in the open labour market. 


There are now 86 Remploy factories throughout Eng- 
land, Scotland and Wales, giving work to more than 
7,500 severely disabled persons with a wide range of 
handicaps, both physical and mental. These include the 
more obvious disabilities—amputations and paralysis— 
as well as those less apparent; heart and chest diseases, 
epilepsy, mental subnormality, and mental illnesses such 
as anxiety neurosis and schizophrenia. 


The factories are managed by practical, experienced 
staff and are run on normal industrial lines. Working 
hours and regulations are similar to those in industry 
generally. Few concessions are made to the employees’ 
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disabilities. These are: work broken down into simple 
operations, toleration of a lower working speed (the 
average output of the disabled in Remploy is between 
30 and 40 per cent of that of fit workers); and recogni- 
tion of the need for adaptation of machinery or methods. 


Remploy is coping with an increasing number of ment- 
ally handicapped persons, which calls for a different 
approach than that used with the physically disabled. 
They have been found from experience to fit 
successfully, with certain qualifications, into the life of 
the factory—even if, at times, their association appears 
to be somewhat remote. They must have a fair degree 
of concentration, the jobs they are asked to do should 
be simple and straightforward with a few decisions 
called for, and the flow of work should be continuous. ~ 


Recruitment of disabled workers for Remploy factories 
is carried out solely through the employment exchanges 
of the Department of Employment. Each exchange main- 
tains a register of disabled persons and has a disablement 
resettlement officer to look after their special needs. 


' 
4 
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The register is divided into two sections. Section I con- 
tains those who, despite their disabilities, can hold down 
a job in normal industry or commerce. Section II in- 
cludes those who are so severely disabled that they are 
likely to require special or sheltered conditions of em- 
ployment either for a long time or for the rest of their 
working lives. In spite of the terminal nature of this 
employment, about 200 disabled workers leave Remploy 
every year to take up jobs in open industry. 


There are others who, without leaving the company, 
nevertheless achieve a degree of rehabilitation. A good 
example of this is provided by an employee at one of 
the London factories. He is a polio victim in his teens, 
who had his first association with Remploy as a home- 
bound worker. Improvement in his condition enabled 
him to make the journey to the factory with the help 
of a motorized tricycle provided free by the Department 
of Health and Social Security. Although his hands and 
legs were affected and he was confined to a wheelchair 
he demonstrated his ability and his versatility in a 
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number of jobs. He became a lead hand and was also 
elected shop steward of the trade union at the factory. 
Nearly all Remploy workers are full members of the 
appropriate trade unions with which the management 
negotiates wage rates and other general conditions of 
employment. Recently he was promoted to the position 
of charge-hand, a staff appointment with responsibility 
for a section with 35 disabled employees, and with no 
concessions to his own disability and the fact that he 
is still bound to a wheelchair. He has progressed from 
confinement in his own home to independence and has 
not only overcome his own handicap but is now in a 
position to help other disabled to overcome theirs. 


The location of the company’s factories is determined 
by the employment needs of the disabled rather than 
by normal economic considerations, and the type of work 
is selected for its suitability for disabled workers rather 
than for its profitability. The factories are divided into 
five trade groups: furniture, engineering, packaging and 
bookbinding (including printing), leather and textile 
products (including orthopaedic appliances) and knit- 
wear. 


Sales are currently running at more than $24 million 
annually. The company’s products are not sold on senti- 
ment but on quality and at prices that are based on 
normal manufacturing costs. Since Remploy’s costs, by 
the very nature of the organization, are abnormal, a 
loss is inevitably incurred. This is made good by a 
Government subsidy that, in the last financial year, 
amounted to some $11.5 million. This figure is balanced, 
however, by what the Government would spend in 
Social Security payments and the loss of national insur- 
ance contributions and income tax that would be in- 
curred if these disabled persons were not employed. 


Over the years, Remploy has been steadily increasing 
the amount of work carried out for other firms through 
contract arrangements. This collaboration, on a purely 
commercial basis, includes some of the foremost compa- 
nies in the motor car and electrical industries. It has 
widened the scope of the company’s activities and has 
made more jobs available for disabled persons (LG 
1947, p. 7). 
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An internationally known economist, who was economic 
advisor for the Churchill government during World War 
II, says that Canada cannot have price stability and full 
employment without an incomes policy. Testifying at the 
Senate Finance Committee on economic policy in May, 
Sir Roy Harrod, the biographer of John Maynard 
Keynes, whose economic insights were credited with 
having rescued the world from the Great Depression 
of the 1930s, suggested that the incomes policy would 
have to be permanent. “Of course, if experience showed 
that the tempo of demand for higher incomes had mo- 
derated, and that we were only going through a tempo- 
rary phase in the last few years, then one might say 
that the thing can work itself out. But I think it’s unlike- 


ly 


According to Sir Roy, inflation and unemployment are 
strange bedfellows, and the idea that they could exist 
simultaneously was unheard of until recently. “I don’t 
agree with those who hold that by raising unemploy- 
ment you can check inflation,” he said. “On the contrary, 
I think that, on some occasions and in some circum- 
stances, measures raising unemployment may actually 
make inflation worse.”’ The specific occasion would arise 
when an economy began operating at a level beneath 
its potential; the specific circumstance would arise when 
the unit prices in an industry began declining as the 
volume of production increased. 


“Now, in Britain and the United States—and probably 
in Canada, although I am not familiar with the details 
of your economy—these circumstances exist. When the 
total demand is above the supply potential of an econ- 
omy, it is likely that prices will rise, owing to the princi- 
ple of scarcity.” Sir Roy explained. “If, however, you’re 
imposing restrictive policies on an economy that is un- 
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deremployed, you may do harm by raising unit costs 
in those industries that have increasing returns to scale, 
industries in which mass production and specialization 
allow unit costs of production to decline as the volume 
of production rises.” 


In advanced countries, he continued, a large proportion 
of industries are subject to economies of scale. Restric- 
tive monetary and fiscal policies reduce the demand for 
goods and services, and a reduction of demand will raise 
unit costs of production, thereby tending to increase 
prices. Secondly, restrictive monetary policies raise in- 
terest rates, and this also tends to raise the money cost 
of production. And thirdly, these restrictive policies are 
based on the belief that prices will be depressed by 
abating wage increases; but there has been no evidence 
of this happening in Britain since 1921, and there is 
no evidence of it happening in the United States. “In 
any case, it is immoral to embark on policies that delib- 
erately increase unemployment. Inflation is a very evil 
thing, but it cannot be controlled with such inhumane 
policies.” 


Some people are under the impression that the Ameri- 
can economy was overexpanded in the early 1960s and 
we are now feeling the consequences in price inflation, 
he said. “But the quantities involved in the wage-price 
spiral are quite out of line with anything that could 
have been caused by mistakes in U.S. monetary and 
fiscal policy over the past several years.” 


The present state of inflation, he believes, does not have 
a basic economic reason at all. “I think it’s based on 
sociological reasons,” he said. ‘The trouble is caused 
by new activism on the part of unions, and greater per- 
missiveness on the part of the employer. People have 
come to expect more each year, and they are very active 
in getting what they want.” 
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Many people think that restrictive economic policies to 
deal with rising prices come from Keynesian theory, 
bui this is not the case, Sir Roy said. “Keynes said very 
little about prices increasing, because, when he was 
writing in the 1930s, the problem then was that prices 
were too low. Even in the 1920s, and certainly after 
1929, the big problem was how to get prices up. Post- 
Keynesians simply inferred from Keynes’s writing that, 
if you expanded money and lowered taxes to boost 
demand, then you must do the opposite to reduce prices; 
but Keynes really never thought of that problem at all. 
In fact, only in one case did he even talk about cost-push 
inflation, and he said that, if there is a spontaneous 
urge to demand higher wages, monetary and fiscal poli- 
cies are perfectly powerless to control it.” 


Price controls, Sir Roy said, were not the solution. “I 
don’t want to say that in a critical situation it might 
not be desirable to have a price freeze for a limited 
time. But as a permanent policy, I don’t think you 
should seek to interfere with prices. The two things that 
I would go for would be wage settlements and such 
surtax on dividends as to ensure that dividends did not 
increase more rapidly than wage payments.” 


He made it clear, however, that he was not suggesting 
simply wage controls and firm-by-firm dividend controls. 
“I wouldn’t have a limitation on dividends firm-by-firm, 
because that would be quite destructive to private enter- 
prise. But one would have an across-the-board surtax 
on dividend distribution to make sure that the overall 
distribution wasn’t going up at a more rapid rate than 
other forms of income.” 


Sir Roy does not believe that mandatory incomes poli- 
cies must be accompanied by tight monetary and fiscal 
policies. “Incomes policies should go along with expan- 
sive general economic policies—not too expansive, of 
course, but certainly what we would call a full-employ- 
ment policy. Mandatory controls would make it less 
necessary to have restrictive policies.” 


To those critics who think that an incomes policy won’t 
work because it isn’t wartime, and because Canada’s 
economy is vulnerable to trends in the United States, 
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Sir Roy said: “I can’t say whether it would work or not, 
but one wants to try it out to see. Certainly conventional 
policies are not working, anyway.” 


CLC’s Russell Bell 


Mandatory selective income controls prosed in some 
quarters would be “preposterously discriminatory”, Rus- 
sell Bell, Research Director of the Canadian Labour 
Congress, told the Senate Committee on Finance in June. 
Mr. Bell said that Canada should abandon “stop-and-go 
policies that invariably are implemented in _ this 
country,” and adopt expansionary policies geared to the 
longer-term potential growth rate of the economy. “It 
is my view that we should rid ourselves of this obsession 
with fighting external inflationary forces that are clearly 
beyond the control of our domestic policies,” he contin- 
ued, 


Those dependent on social security in the form of pen- 
sions, unemployment insurance benefits, family allow- 
ances and welfare benefits should be protected by cost- 
of-living adjustments, and a guaranteed annual income 
provided for those not otherwise protected by any form 
of reasonable income security. These adjustments could 
be financed from higher tax revenues that automatically 
flow to governments when the economy is operating at, 
or close to, its potential. 


“Now that it has been generally conceded that a volun- 
tary restraint program cannot work,” Bell stated, “the 
present stage in this game of madness on the part of 
some is to advocate mandatory controls of a selective 
nature. This is the ultimate inequity. There is not even 
a shred of pretence toward fairness in this proposition. 
Certain economic elements would be singled out and 
required by law to make sacrifices on behalf of the rest 
of the country. This is so preposterously discriminatory 
as to boggle the mind. Our society has enough stresses 
and strains without the need for inventing new ones.” 
Such policies would also have serious economic reper- 
cussions and might lead to a “wage and price explosion.” 


Bell suggested several measures to supplement general 
fiscal and monetary policies in promoting economic 
stability. “Better policies are needed for dealing with 
bottlenecks in product and service markets,” he said. 
“Likewise, there is a need for more effective manpower 
and labour market policies to improve labour mobility, 
to improve facilities for training, retraining and upgrad- 
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ing of members of the labour force in line with changing 
technological conditions, as well as an improved capaci- 
ty on the part of manpower authorities to anticipate 
bottlenecks in labour markets.” 


Bell admitted that the task of reconciling the goals of 
full employment and reasonable price stability was 
difficult. “The great tragedy is that Canadian authorities 
have attempted to deal with inflationary pressures as if 
Canada were an isolated country, a closed economy, 
immune from the external inflationary forces that are 
so widespread,” he explained. “The result, as everyone 
well knows, is that our anti-inflationary policies have 
had relatively little influence in checking inflation, but 
have had tremendous economic and social costs.” 


Bell concentrated on the role of incomes policies in the 
economy; and, while he appeared as an individual on 
the invitation of the Committee, he outlined generally 
the position taken by the Canadian Labour Congress, 
particularly with regard to the Prices and Incomes Com- 


mission. He charged the Commission with failing to 
carry out its mandate to study and ascertain the causes 
of inflation. Rather, he said, the Commission quickly 
turned itself into an operational body. Incomes policies, 
he stated, have proved unworkable in other countries 
and have been rejected, except under the most extraor- 
dinary conditions, by the Economic Council of Canada. 


“One of the worst features of an incomes policy is the 
fact that it is extremely inequitable,’ he declared. “In 
our discussions with the Commission, we never received 
any convincing evidence that non-wage forms of in- 
come—namely, salaries, profits, rents, interest, profes- 
sional fees, unincorporated business income, speculation 
in real estate prices, and so on—could or would effect- 
ively comply with any voluntary restraint policy. This 
is hardly surprising, because it is simply impossible for 
anyone to give any such guarantee.” As a result, “no 
trade union leader could ever give any assurance to his 
constituents that voluntary sacrifices made by them 
would be at all equitably shared by other forms of 
income.” 





Unemployment insurance report 


During April 209,000 initial and renewal claims for 
benefit were filed in UIC offices across the country, a 
decrease of 13,000 or 6 per cent from the previous 
month’s total of 222,000. Claim loads were lighter in 
all provinces with the exception of Newfoundland, Nova 
Scotia and Alberta, which reported increases of 1,118 
or 20>per cent $19 01912: per cent, and 16047 ory 12 
per cent. 


Compared with a year ago, the total claims figure re- 
mained unchanged at 209,000. But the April 1970 total 
showed an increase of 6,000 claims—3 per cent than 
the March 1970 figure. At that time, all provinces re- 
ported more claims—except for Ontario, which recorded 
a substantial drop of 17 per cent or 14,000 claims. 


On April 30 a total of 819,000 claimants for unemploy- 
ment insurance benefit were registered at local offices, 
a decrease of 38,000 or 4 per cent from the March 1971 
month-end figure. Compared with the corresponding 
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month a year ago, the current figure is 19 per cent higher 
than the 691,000 claimants reported for April 1970. 


The average weekly estimate of beneficiaries in April 
was 692,000 compared with 640,000 for the previous 
month and 513,000 for April 1970. To correspond with 
the above data, benefit payments and average weekly 
benefits were as follows: $100 million or $36.14, $114 
million or $35.74, and $81 million or $35.08. 


The supplementary unemployment insurance benefit of 
10 per cent effective January 3, 1971 is not included 
in the benefit payment figures. 


New cases of recorded unemployment totalled 86,000 
in March. This was 6 per cent more than the 80,900 
recorded in March 1970. In March 1969, there were 
59,000 new cases recorded. 
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Cumulative Data 
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_ * Monthly average. 
+ Discrepancy between totals and subtotals due to rounding. 


**Supplementary Unemployment Insurance Benefits not included. 
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Consumer, May 


The consumer price index (1961 =100) advanced 0.4 per 
cent to 132.7 in May from 132.2 in April, and was 2.4 
per cent above its level of a year ago. All major compo- 
nents registered increases in the latest month. The food 
index rose 0.8 per cent reflecting higher prices for most 
food items. Both the transportation and the health and 
personal care components advanced 0.4 per cent. In the 
clothing index, a 0.3 per cent rise was mainly because 
of higher prices for men’s wear and piece goods. An 
increase in the price of beer was responsible for a rise 
of 0.5 per cent in the tobacco and alcohol component. 
The recreation and reading index rose 0.2 per cent and 
the housing index, 0.1 per cent. 


The food index advanced 0.8 per cent to 130.1 from 129.1, 
but was 0.9 per cent below that of May 1970. In the 
latest month, the price level of food consumed at home 
advanced 0.9 per cent, and restaurant meal prices moved 
up 0.3 per cent. Within the food at home component, 
all major groups registered increases, the largest being 
for fresh fruit 15.8 per cent, and fresh vegetables 8.2 
per cent—both greater than normal seasonal increases. 


Among fresh produce items, carrot prices advanced 53 
per cent, potatoes 12 per cent, grapefruit 12 per cent, 
and apples 5 per cent. The meat, fish and poultry index 
advanced 0.6 per cent, with beef prices increasing 1.4 
per cent. All pork items were lower in price, contributing 
to a 0.9 per cent decline in the pork index which was 
almost 18 per cent below its level of May 1970. Chicken 
prices rose 2.2 per cent but turkey declined 1.9 per cent. 
Egg prices advanced 9.3 per cent to a level almost 3 
per cent below that of a year ago. Among staple foods, 
flour, bread and butter and sugar prices each rose by 
about 0.5 per cent. Fresh milk prices were unchanged 
and powdered and evaporated milk prices advanced. 
Increases were also recorded for cheese and ice cream. 
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The housing index advanced 0.1 per cent to 136.1 from 
136.0 reflecting increases of 0.1 per cent for both the 
shelter and household operation components. Within 
shelter, homeownership rose 0.2 per cent, and rents, 0.1 
per cent. Among household operation items, furniture 
prices rose 0.6 per cent. Household supplies advanced 
0.8 per cent because of increases for most items includ- 
ing scouring powder 1.7 per cent, detergents 1.3 per 
cent, and food wrap 1.0 per cent. Price indexes for floor 
coverings and household textiles declined 0.2 per cent 
and 0.3 per cent respectively, the decrease in textiles 
being mainly because of price declines for towels 1.1 
per cent, and cotton sheets 0.7 per cent. The utensils 
and equipment index declined 0.4 per cent, partly as 
a result of reduced prices for dishes and light bulbs. 
Between May 1970 and May 1971, the housing index 
advanced 4.4 per cent. 


The clothing index advanced 0.3 per cent to 1283 from 
127.9 and was 1.2 per cent higher than in May 1970. 
The May increase was mainly because of an increase 
of 1.4 per cent in the men’s wear component. The 
women’s wear index was unchanged with higher prices 
registered for sweaters and street dresses, and lower 
prices for spring coats, hosiery and lingerie. The foot- 
wear index increased 0.2 per cent and that for piece 
goods advanced 1.0 per cent. Children’s wear prices 
declined 0.4 per cent. 


The transportation index advanced 0.4 per cent to 129.9 
from 129.4, and was 4.1 per cent higher than a year 
ago. There was an increase of 0.7 per cent in automobile 
operation prices, and a decrease of 0.6 per cent in travel 
fares. Among automobile operation items, insurance 
rates rose 3.6 per cent, motor oil prices 1.3 per cent, 
and gasoline 0.1 per cent. New car prices declined 0.1 
per cent. A decrease was recorded in the train fare index. 
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The health and personal care index increased 0.4 per 
cent to 142.0 from 141.4 Within the personal care com- 
ponent, price increases were recorded for most items 
surveyed. Toiletry prices advanced 1.0 per cent and 
charges for men’s haircuts and women’s hairdressing 
rose in several cities. In the health care component, the 
pharmaceuticals index decreased 1.1 per cent mainly 
as a result of lower prescription charges. 


The recreation and reading index rose 0.2 per cent to 
135.6 from 135.3 and was 4.2 per cent above the May 
1970 level. Toy prices increased 3.2 per cent and in- 
creased motion picture admission charges were recorded 
in Quebec City, Halifax and Toronto, and higher news- 
paper subscription rates in St. Catharines. The price of 
camera film (including processing) decreased 2.7 per 
cent. 


The tobacco and alcohol index advanced 0.5 per cent 
to 128.3 from 127.6 mainly because higher beer prices 
advanced the alcoholic beverages component by nearly 
1 per cent. The tobacco component also rose as a change 
in package weight for cigarette and tobacco resulted in 
a price rise of 2.7 per cent. Cigarette prices advanced 
0.1 per cent. The tobacco and alcohol index was 1.4 
per cent higher than a year ago. 


City consumer, May 


The consumer price index (1961 =100) advanced in all 
ten regional cities and city-combinations and increases 
ranged from 0.2 per cent in Edmonton-Calgary and Van- 
couver to 0.7 per cent in Toronto. Food indexes in- 
creased in all cities with higher prices for fresh produce 
items and restaurant meals in most cities. The compo- 
nent for housing and clothing advanced in 8 cities. The 
tobacco and alcohol index also moved up in 8 cities 
as a change in package weight for cigarette tobacco 
resulted in an effective price rise in most cities. Higher 
beer prices were recorded in Ottawa and Toronto. The 
transportation, health and personal care, and recreation 
and reading components, registered mixed movements. 


Regional consumer price index point changes between 
April and May were: Toronto +0.9 to 129.2; Halifax 
+0.8 to 126.6; Ottawa +0.8 to 130.5; St. John’s +0.5 
to 123.6; Montreal +0.5 to 126.4; Winnipeg +0.5 to 
128.0; Saskatoon-Regina +0.5 to 122.9; Saint John 
+0.4 to 125.1; Edmonton-Calgary +0.3 to 127.6; Van- 
couver +0.3 to 126.4. 
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Wholesale 


The general wholesale index (1935-39 = 100) declined 0.3 
per cent in May to 287.5 from the April index of 288.4. 
It was also 0.3 per cent lower than the May 1970 index 
of 288.4. Five of the eight major group indexes were 
lower and three advanced. 


The vegetable products group index moved down 1.0 per 
cent to 237.8 from 240.2 reflecting price decreases for 
gains, fresh fruits, tea, coffee and cocoa and unmanufac- 
tured tobacco. A decline of 0.7 per cent to 261.6 from 
263.5 in the non-ferrous metal products group index 
was mainly due to lower prices for export sales or refined 
copper. The animal products group index moved down 
0.3 per cent to 318.6 from 319.7 chiefly on lower prices 
for fishery products, and fresh and cured meats. De- 
creases of 0.2 per cent or less occurred in two major 
group indexes—chemical products 238.4 from 238.9, and 
wood products to 386.7 from 386.9. 


Slight increases were registered for three major group 
indexes—textile products to 260.0 from 259.5, iron prod- 
ucts to 314.8 from 314.1, and non-metallic minerals to 
2295, 100m 225%3: 


U.S. consumer, May 


The United States consumer price index (1967 = 100) 
advanced 0.6 per cent after adjustment for normal sea- 
sonal factors. Before seasonal adjustments, the increase 
was 0.5 per cent. The index rose to 120.8 from 120.2 
and was 4.4 per cent higher than a year ago. Higher 
prices for apparel, used cars, homes and postage, ac- 
counted for half the increase in the May 1971 index. 


Foods prices, seasonally adjusted, rose 0.2 per cent, 
much less than in the preceding four months. There 
were increases in the prices of fruits and vegetables, 
beef and dairy products. Prices of chicken and eggs 
declined less than usual. The increase in first-class post- 
age from 6 to 8 cents accounted for one-fourth of the 
rise in the services component which was 0.6 per cent. 
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Work-for-relief, the concept that requires a welfare re- 
cipient to work off his relief payments in a job chosen 
for him by his civic administration, has been condemned 
by the Canadian Council on Social Development in a 
report titled “Men on Relief.” 


Describing the concept as totally unacceptable, socially 
and economically, Reuben C. Baetz, Executive Director 
of the Council, pointed out that it subjects the individual 
to humiliation, and raises unnecessary financial and 
administrative problems for a municipality. “It is dis- 


heartening that so many Canadians, without thinking, | 


trot out this cruel and shoddy concept, in a panic, when- 
ever this country suffers an unemployment crisis,” he 
continued. The Government would be better occupied, 
in the Council’s opinion, in trying to increase the number 
of genuine work opportunities. 


Work-for-relief ignores the skills the worker may already 
have; the “working off’ requirement takes precedence, 
says Mr. Baetz. Furthermore, the earnings in any period 
are limited to the amount of relief paid for that same 
period. Those who are actually employable face these 
injustices. But many are placed in the employable cate- 
gory who should not be there. In its study of 440 “em- 
ployable” men in Edmonton, Winnipeg and Ottawa, 
a Council team discovered that there are men, defined 
as “employable” by public welfare departments, who 
are “economically and socially vulnerable; they lack 
education, skills, savings, and frequently even unem- 
ployment insurance; they are, by and large, forgotten 
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by the various systems—political, economic, manpower 
and welfare. Clearly, the outlook for these men is not 
going to be improved by any make-work assignments,” 
the report concludes. Because of their definition of em- 
ployability, welfare departments often supply inflated 
estimates of the numbers of employable men who have 
been long-term recipients of welfare. The Council study, — 
done at a time of relatively high employment, states 
that it was difficult to find enough men to fit the em- 
ployable category. “One welfare administrator guessed 
there were easily over 100 in his files; one of his supervi- 
sors guessed 12, and she was very close to being correct,” 
said Baetz. 


He next elaborated on three of the financial complica- 
tions affecting work-for-relief programs. First, under 
Canada Assistance Plan regulations, provinces and mu- 
nicipalities are not permitted to use for relief purposes 
those welfare funds received under the CAP cost-sharing 
agreement with the federal Government. Second, the 
funds for these projects are often taken from public 
welfare funds, instead of from public works budgets 
established to provide money for projects that are of 
real value to the community. Third, these projects 
usually are exceedingly expensive because of the ad- 
ministrative costs of organizing them, enforcing stan- 
dards, and supplying proper safety measures, transpor- 
tation and working clothes. 
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The Council study urged that applications for social 
assistance be reduced to the absolute minimum by broa- 
dening coverage and eligibility for unemployment insur- 
ance. Individuals finding themselves in the same circum- 
stances as the Council’s sample group should be helped 
to achieve self-respect, face reality, and to obtain training 
and placement as soon as they make contact with an 
agency. Attitudes of staff in these offices, and the physi- 
cal environment in which they work should be re-exa- 
mined to ensure that they are not detrimental to the 
objectives of the program. The person seeking help 
should have free access to his file and all the information 
collected on him. Finally, special units composed of staff 


General topics 


who are freed from administrative tasks and able to 
work with hard-to-place unemployed people should be 
established within departments of public welfare. 


The Council report was not optimistic in its final ap- 
praisal of the situation: “... even with optimal resources 
of time, staff and money, such a service is unlikely to 
achieve any lasting benefits in the absence of nation- 
wide policies of high employment and, if need be, the 
creation of job opportunities that go beyond the tradi- 
tional labour market.” 





Employment review 


Total employment in Canada in May was 8,084,000 (not 
seasonally adjusted), compared with 7,737,000 in April. 
The number of unemployed persons declined by 116,000 
to 543,000. The total labour force was 8,627,000, an 
increase of 231,000 since April. Compared with a year 
earlier, the labour force advanced 162,000, or 1.9 per 
cent, and employment by 132,000, or 1.7 per cent. The 
number of unemployed persons increased by 30,000 over 
the year. Seasonally adjusted, employment in May was 
8,025,000 compared with 7,932,000 in April. The unem- 
ployment rate was 6.3 per cent. 


Employment 


Total employment in Canada was 8,084,000 in May, 
347,000 more than in April. The advance followed a 
below-average increase between March and April. 
Among various industries, employment was above 
average in community, business and personal services, 
68,000, construction, 67,000, public administration, 
66,000, and manufacturing, 57,000. It was below average 
in agriculture, 40,000, and transportation, communi- 
cation and other utilities, 12,000. Employment in trade, 
finance, insurance and real estate showed little change. 
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All levels of government shared in the increase in public 
administration. There were above-average increases in 
all main age-sex groups, the largest being among persons 
14 to 24 years of age. Employment gains for men, aged 
25 and over were above average and the small increase 
for women aged 25 and over was about normal. 


Seasonally adjusted employment 


The seasonally adjusted level of employment, after de- 
clining in April, increased in May. There was an overall 
gain of 1.2 per cent in Canada, compared with gains 
of 1.3 per cent in the Atlantic region, 1.1 per cent in 
Quebec, 1.0 per cent in Ontario, and 2.0 per cent in 
the Prairies. There was little change in British Columbia. 


Unemployment 


Between April and May, the number of unemployed 
persons declined by 116,000 to 543,000, and was 30,000 
higher than a year ago. Most of the reduction was among 
persons 25 years of age and over, 105,000. There was 


a reduction of 21,000 among women in this age group. 
The 85,000 decline among men 25 years of age and 
over was larger than average. Because of the increase 
in unemployment of persons 14-24 years, total unem- 
ployment was 30,000 higher than a year ago. 


Seasonally adjusted unemployment rate 


After advancing sharply to 6.7 per cent in April, the 
seasonally adjusted unemployment rate declined to 63 
per cent in May and was lower in all main age-sex 
groups. A marked decrease was recorded in unemploy- 
ment among women 25 years of age and over. There 
were substantial declines in the seasonally adjusted rates 
in British Columbia and Quebec. Changes in Ontario, 
the Atlantic Region and the Prairies were small. The 
seasonally adjusted unemployment rate was 6.3 per cent 
in May. 


Unemployment insurance fund 


During May 1971, 15,114 investigations were concluded 
across Canada. Of these, 10,069 were on-premises inves- 
tigations, and 1,535 were selective investigations to veri- 
fy the fulfilment of statutory conditions. The remaining 
757 formal investigations and 2,753 post-audit investi- 
gations dealt with claimants suspected of making false 
statements to obtain benefits. Punitive disqualifications 
as a result of claimants making false statements or 
misrepresentations numbered 1,583. Prosecutions were 
commenced in 154 cases, all against claimants. This does 
not include employer prosecutions commenced by the 
Revenue Branch. 


Revenue received by the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund in May totalled $50,006,422.07 compared with 
$48,399,870.22 in April and $39,630,645.53 in May 1970. 
Benefits paid in May totalled $77,541,495.01 compared 
with $100,008,016.92 in April and $74,396,461.29 in May 
1970. The balance in the Fund on May 31 was 
$244,493,115.32 compared with $272,028, 188.26 at the 
end of April and $394,098,625.18 at the end of May 
1970. 
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“The Final Plateau”, p. 604, was submitted by the Section 
on Older Workers, Manpower Utilization Branch, De- 
partment of Manpower and Immigration. 


Unemployment insurance report, p. 620, originates with 
the Unemployment Insurance and Manpower Section 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. A claimant’s 
unemployment register is placed in the active file at! 
the local office as soon as the claim is made. As a result, 
the count of claimants at any given time inevitably 
includes some whose claims are in process. “Claimants” 
should not be interpreted either as “total number of) 
beneficiaries” or “total registered clients.” 


Certification before the CLRB, p. 630, is prepared by 
the Employee Representation Branch of the Department 
of Labour, and covers proceedings under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act involving the 
functions of the Canada Labour Relations Board, for 
which the Employee Representation Branch of the De- 
partment is the administrative agency. 


Conciliation before the Minister of Labour, p. 627, origi- 
nates with the Conciliation and Arbitration Branch of 
the Department of Labour, and covers proceedings un- 
der the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation 
Act involving the administrative services of the Minister 
of Labour and the Conciliation and Arbitration Branch 
of the Department. 


Photos. NFB: Cover, p. 594, 595, 596, 597, 598, 609) 
611. Murray McGowan: p. 583, 587. Murray Mosher: 
p. 585. Photo Features Ltd.: 586. CN Photo: p. 588. 
The Public Archives of Canada: p. 600. 
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Conciliation — 








During June the Minister of Labour appointed concilia- 
tion officers to deal with the following disputes: 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation and National As- 
sociation of Broadcast Employees and Technicians 
(Conciliation Officer: G. R. Doucet and Industry Spe- 
Gialist: C. E. Poirier). 


Northern Industrial Carriers Limited, Edmonton, Alta., 
and General Teamsters, Local 362, and General Truck 
Drivers and Helpers, Local 31 (Conciliation Officer: D. 
H. Cameron). 


Nordair Limited, Montréal International Airport, and 
Canadian Air Line Pilots’ Association (Conciliation 
Officer: G. R. Doucet). 


Zenith Transport Ltd., Burnaby, B.C., and General 
Drivers and Helpers Local 31 (Conciliation Officer: A. 
A. Franklin). 
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Motor Transport Industrial Relations Bureau of Ontario 
(Inc.), Rexdale, Ont. (representing various trucking 
companies) and Teamster Locals 91, 141, 879, 880 and 
938 (representing drivers and maintenance employees) 
(Conciliation Officer: T. B. McRae). 


Marine Industries Limited, Montréal, Qué., and Cana- 
dian Marine Officers’ Union (Conciliation Officer: G. 
R. Doucet). 


CP Air, Vancouver International Airport, and Canadian 
Air Line Flight Attendants’ Association (Conciliation 
Officer: G. W. Rogers). 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, and Service Em- 
ployees International Union, Local 183, Ottawa and 204, 
Toronto (Conciliation Officer: K. Hulse). 


Settlements by conciliation officers 


Radio Nord Inc., and Radio La Sarre Inc., Rouyn, Qué., 
and National Association of Broadcast Employees and 
Technicians (Conciliation Officer: R. G. Dorion) (LG, 
Aug., p. 545). 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, Ottawa, 
Ont., and Public Service Alliance of Canada (represent- 
ing Heating Plant Stationary Engineers) (Conciliation 
Officer: H. A. Fisher) (LG, Aug., p. 546). 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited (Whiteshell Nuclear 
Research Establishment), Pinawa, Man., and Canadian 
Union of Public Employees, Local 938 (representing 
nuclear reactor operators) (Conciliation Officer: A. E. 
Koppel) (LG, Aug., p. 546). 


New Brunswick Broadcasting Co. Ltd. (CHSJ-TV and 
CHSJ-Radio), Saint John, N.B., and National Associa- 
tion of Broadcast Employees and Technicians (Concilia- 
tion Officer: R. L. Kervin) (LG, July, p. 474). 


Canadian Lake Carriers’ Association (representing 
various shipping companies) and Canadian Merchant 
Service Guild (Conciliation Officer: G. R. Doucet and 
Industry Specialist: T. B. McRae) (LG, July, p. 474). 
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Upper Lakes Shipping Limited (Grain Elevator Divi- 
sion) Goderich, Ontario, and Federal Union 23736, CLC 
(Conciliation Officer: K. Hulse) (LG, July, p. 474). 


The Goderich Elevator & Transit Company Limited, 
Goderich, Ont., and Federal Union 23736, CLC (Con- 
ciliation Officer: K. Hulse) (LG, July, p. 474). 


British Overseas Airways Corporation, Montréal, Queé., 
and International Association of Machinists and Aero- 
space Workers, Lodge 2343 (Conciliation Officer: G. R. 
Doucet) (LG, July, p. 474). 


Bushnell Communications Limited (Ottawa-Cornwall 
Broadcasting Limited) and the Ottawa Newspaper 
Guild, Local 205 of the American Newspaper Guild 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) (Conciliation Officer: H. A. Fisher) 
(LG, June, p.. 394). 


Cominco Ltd. (Pine Point Operations), Pine Point, 
N.W.T., and United Steelworkers of America (Concilia- 
tion Officers: D. H. Cameron and G. W. Rogers) (LG, 
June, p. 394). 


TransAir Limited, Winnipeg International Airport, and 
Lodge 2223, International Association of Machinists and 
Aerospace Workers (representing employees in the 
maintenance department) (Conciliation Officer: A. E. 
Koppel) (LG, June, p. 394). 


CKJL Radio-Laurentides Inc., St. Jéréme, Qué., and 
le Syndicat des Journalistes de Montréal Inc. (Concilia- 
tion Officer: S. T. Payne) (reassigned to R. G. Dorion) 
(LG, May, p. 326). 


Bulk Carriers Limited, Cooksville, Ont., and General 
Truck Drivers Union, Local 938, Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers, Local 880, and Transport 
Drivers, Warehousemen and Helpers Union, Local 106 
(Conciliation Officer: K. Hulse) (LG, May, p. 326). 


Maple Leaf Mills Limited, Medicine Hat, Alta., and 
Local P511, Canadian Food and Allied Workers, char- 
tered by the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen of North America (Conciliation Officer: A. 
A. Franklin) (LG, May, p. 327). 


Blue Peter Steamships Limited, St. John’s Nfid., and 
Canadian Merchant Service Guild (Conciliation Officer: 
W. J. Gillies) (LG, April, p. 267). 
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Canadian Marconi Company (Broadcasting Division) 
CFCEF-TV and CFCF-Radio) Montréal, Qué., and Na-| 
tional Association of Broadcast Employees and Techni-) 
cians (Conciliation Officer: G. R. Doucet) (LG, April) 
paco7): | 


Conciliation boards appointed 
Trailways of Canada Limited, Willowdale, Ont., and 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and Gen- 
eral Workers (LG, Aug., p. 546). 


CFRA Limited, Ottawa, Ont., and Association of Cana- 
dian Television and Radio Artists (ACTRA) (LG, July, 
p. 474). 


Conciliation Boards fully constituted 





The Board of Conciliation and Investigation established 
in May to deal with a dispute between Atomic Energy 
of Canada Limited (Whiteshell Nuclear Research Es- 
tablishment) Pinawa, Man., and United Association of 
Journeymen and Apprentices of the Plumbing and Pipe: 
Fitting Industry of the United States and Canada, Local: 
Union No. 254 (LG, Aug., p. 546) was fully constituted: 
with the appointment of A. F. Kristjansson of Winnipeg, 
as chairman. Mr. Kristjansson was appointed by the 
Minister on the joint recommendation of the other two: 
members of the Board, company nominee H. G. Piercy 
and union nominee Michael Capri, both of Winnipeg. | 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation established 
in April to deal with a dispute between National Har- 
bours Board, Port of Québec, and Brotherhood of Rail- 
way, Airline and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees (representing general 
operations, maintenance and cold storage warehouse 
employees) (LG, July, p. 475) was fully constituted with 
the appointment of Jean-Paul Deschénes of Québec 
City, as Chairman. Mr. Deschénes was appointed by 
the Minister on the joint recommendation of the other 
two members of the Board, company nominee Marcel 
Dionne, Québec City, and union nominee J. Chaloult, 
Montreal. 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation established 
in April to deal with a dispute between Brunterm Limit- 
ed, Saint John, N.B., and International Longshoremen’s 
Association, Local 273 (LG, July, p. 475), was fully 
constituted with the appointment of Judge Nathan 
Green, Q.C. of Halifax, as chairman. Judge Green was 
appointed by the Minister in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other two members of the 
Board, company nominee M. B. Mulroney, Montréal, 
and union nominee Fred Hodges, Saint John, N.B. 
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The Board of Conciliation and Investigation established 
n April to deal with a dispute between Nation-Wide 
nterior Maintenance Co. Ltd., Montréal, Qué., and 
3Zuilding Service Employees’ Union, Local 298-QFL 
LG, July, p. 475) was fully constituted with the ap- 
yointment of Stanley Hartt of Montréal, as chairman. 
Mr. Hartt was appointed by the Minister on the joint 
ecommendation of company nominee Raymond Caron, 
Q.C., and union nominee Marc Boulard, both of 
Montréal. 


— 


1 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation established 
in April to deal with a dispute between Eldorado Nucle- 
ar Limited (Mining and Exploration Division) Eldorado, 
Sask., and United Steelworkers of America (LG, July, 
9. 475) was fully constituted with the appointment of 
R. A. Gallagher, Q.C. of Winnipeg, as chairman. Mr. 
Gallagher was appointed by the Minister in the absence 
of a joint recommendation from the other two members 
of the Board, company nominee H. E. Lake and union 
nominee Frank Kuzemski, both of Edmonton. 


Conciliation board reports received 


i 

‘Channel Seven Television Limited (CJAY-TV), Winni- 
peg, Man., and National Association of Broadcast Em- 
ployees and Technicians (LG, July, p. 475). (Full text 
appears in Supplement No. 5, 1971). 


Canadian National Hotels Limited (Hotel Nova Scotian) 
Halifax, N.S., and Hotel and Restaurant Employees and 
Bartenders International Union, Local 662 (LG, June, 
p. 396). (Full text appears in Supplement No. 5, 1971). 


Conciliation boards not appointed 


Air Canada, Montréal, Qué., and International Associa- 
tion of Machinists and Aerospace Workers, District 
Lodge 148 (LG, Aug., p. 546). 


Transports Desgagnés Inc., Charlevoix, Qué., and Sea- 
farers’ International Union of Canada (LG, May, p. 
326). 


Settlements by conciliation boards 


F. M. Yorke & Son Limited (M.V. “Lorne Yorke”) 
Vancouver, B.C., and Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 
way, Transport and General Workers, Local 400 (LG, 
June, p. 396). 
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Eastern Telephone and Telegraph Company, Sydney 
Mines, N.S., and International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, Local 2096 (LG, June, P2096): 


Nordair Limited, Montréal International Airport and 
International Association of Machinists and Aerospace 
Workers, Lodge No. 2309 (representing flight attendant 
personnel) (LG, June, p. 396). 


Settlements reached after board procedure 


Canadian National Hotels Limited (Hotel Newfound- 
land) St. John’s, Nfld., and Hotel and Restaurant Em- 
ployees and Bartenders International Union, Local 779 
(LG, Aug., p. 547). 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company (S.S. “Princess of 
Acadia,” Bay of Fundy Service) and Seafarers’ Interna- 
tional Union of Canada (LG, April, p. 268). 


Dispute lapsed 


Neil Penner Highway Service, Morden, Man., and Gen- 
eral Drivers, Warehousemen and Helpers, Local 979 
(LG, June, p. 396). 


Strike action 


M & P Transport Limited (Toronto Terminal) and Gen- 
eral Truck Drivers Union, Local 298 (strike commenced 
June 2 and terminated June 23) (LG, Aug., p. 547). 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited (employees at 
Nanaimo, B.C., and Courcelette, Qué.) and Public Ser- 
vice Alliance of Canada (strike commenced at Nanaimo 
on June 21 and at Courcelette on June 22). 


Channel Seven Television Limited (CJAY-TV) Winni- 
peg, Man., and National Association of Broadcast Em- 
ployees and Technicians (strike commenced on June 23) 
(see above). 


Strike terminated 


Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Company Limited, 
Flin Flon, Man., and Association of Flin Flon Trade 
Unions (strike terminated on June 22 with mediation 
assistance provided by W. P. Kelly and J. S. Gunn) 
(LG, April, p. 268). 
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The Canada Labour Relations Board met for two days 
during June. It granted nine applications for certifica- 
tion, rejected four, ordered one representation vote, and 
permitted withdrawal of two requests for review of 
earlier decisions. During the month the Board received 
13 applications for certification. 


Applications for certification granted 


International Union of Operating Engineers, Local 115, 
on behalf of a unit of loaders and assistant head loaders 
employed by Straits Towing Limited, Vancouver, B.C. 
(LG, May, p. 329). 


International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper 
Mill Workers, Laverlochére Local No. 648, on behalf 
of a unit of employees of Canadian International Paper 
Company (Noranda Woods Division) Montréal, Qué., 
and the Upper Ottawa Improvement Company, Ottawa, 
Ont. (LG, July, p. 476). 


Canadian Union of Public Employees on behalf of a 
unit of employees of the Sudbury Airport Commission, 
Sudbury, Ont. (LG, July, p. 476). 


International Association of Machinists and Aerospace 
Workers on behalf of a unit of skycaps and skycap 
captains employed by Consolidated Aviation Fueling 
and Services Ltd., Toronto International Airport, Mal- 
ton, Ont. (LG, Aug., p. 549). 


National Association of Broadcast Employees and 
Technicians on behalf of a unit of employees of CKLW 
Radio Broadcasting Limited, Windsor, Ont. (LG, Aug., 
p. 549). 
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National Association of Broadcast Employees and 
Technicians on behalf of a unit of employees of Bator 
Broadcasting Limited and St. Clair River Broadcasting 
Limited, carrying on business in partnership under the 
firm name and style CKLW-TV, Windsor, Ont. (LG 
Aug., p. 549). 


Local 1318, International Brotherhood of Electrica 
Workers, on behalf of a unit of employees of CJCH 
Limited, halifax, N.S. (LG, Aug., p. 549). 


Canadian Air Line Flight Attendants’ Association or 
behalf of a unit of stewardesses, and other employee: 
who may perform similar functions, employed by War 
dair Canada Ltd., Edmonton, alta. (LG, Aug., p. 549). 


General Teamsters, Local 362, International Brother. 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen anc 
Helpers of America, on behalf of a unit of employees 
of Byers Transport Limited, Edmonton, Alta. (LG, Aug. 
p. 549). 


Applications for certification rejected 


L’Association des pilotes et agents juniors, applicant 
and Air Gaspé Inc., Havre de Gaspé, Que., responden’ 
(LG, May, p. 329). The application was rejected becausé 
it had been abandoned by the applicant. 


Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and Helpers Union 
Local 106, International Brotherhood of Teamsters 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
applicants, Métropolitain Provincial (1967) Inc. 
Montréal, Qué., respondent, and Syndicat des employé: 
Métropolitain Provincial (CSN), intervener (LG, May 
p. 329). The application was rejected because it wa: 
not supported by a majority of the employees in ¢ 
representation vote conducted by the Board. 


International Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s 
Union, Local 500, applicant, and British Columbié 
Maritime Employers Association, Vancouver, B.C., re: 
spondent (LG, June, p. 399). The application was reject: 
ed because the unit of employees proposed by the appli. 
cant is not appropriate for collective bargaining (Rea. 
sons for Judgment issued as Supplement No. 6, 1971). 


International Union of Operating Engineers, Local 115. 
applicant, and H. M. Trimble & Sons Ltd., Calgary 
Alta., respondent (LG, July, p. 476). The application wa: 
rejected because the unit of employees proposed by the 
applicant is not appropriate for collective bargaining. 
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Representation vote ordered 


Canadian Air Line Employees’ Association, applicant, 
Pacific Western Airlines Ltd., Vancouver International 
Airport, Vancouver, B.C., respondent, John A. Cormack, 
intervener, and Miss Christine Carleton, intervener (LG, 
Apr., p. 267). The Board directed that the ballot should 
show the names of Canadian Air Line Employees’ Asso- 
ciation and Pacific Western Airlines Transport Employ- 
ees’ Association, the currently certified bargaining agent 
(Returning Officer: A. F. Tulloch). 


Requests for review under Section 61 (2) 


The Board permitted the withdrawal of two requests 
received from the National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians requesting review of 
certificates issued to it naming the union as bargaining 
agent of units of employees of Bushnell TV Co. Limited 
(CJOH-TV), Ottawa, Ont. (now Ottawa-Cornwall 
Broadcasting Limited). One certificate, dated August 9, 
1967, covered certain employees in the company’s engi- 
neering and operating departments. The other certificate, 
dated November 20, 1968, covered a unit of stage hands 
(LG, Aug., p. 550). 


Applications for certification received 


Brewery and Soft Drink Workers Union, Local 300, 
International Union of United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, 
Soft Drink and Distillery Workers of America, on behalf 
of a unit of warehousemen and truck drivers employed 
by Hall Distributors Limited, Kelowna, B.C. (Investi- 
gating Officer: A. A. Franklin). 


Local 518, International Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen’s Union, Canadian Area, on behalf of a unit 
of employees of Superintendence Company (Canada) 
Ltd., Vancouver, B.C., employed in its General Testing 
Laboratories Division (Investigating Officer: D. H. Ca- 
meron). 


National Association of Broadcast Employees and 
Technicians on behalf of a unit of employees of Ot- 
tawa-Cornwall Broadcasting Limited, Ottawa, Ont. (In- 
vestigating Officer: G. A. Plante). 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and Gen- 
eral Workers on behalf of a unit of highway or line 
drivers employed by Reimer Express Lines Ltd., Winni- 
peg, Man. (Investigating Officer: A. E. Koppel). 
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International Longshoremen’s Association, Local 1932, 
on behalf of a unit of employees employed at the Port 
of Montreal by Agence Maritime Inc., Qué. (Investiga- 
ting Officer: R. G. Dorion). 


International Longshoremen’s Association, Local 1932, 
on behalf of a unit of employees employed at the Port 
of Montreal by Terminus Maritime Inc., Québec, Qué. 
(Investigating Officer: R. G. Dorion). 


General Truck Drivers’ Union, Local 938, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers of America, on behalf of a unit of employ- 
ees of Meyers Transport Ltd., Peterborough, Ont. (In- 
vestigating Officer: H. A. Fisher). 


Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers’ International Union 
on behalf of a unit of employees of Montreal Stevedor- 
ing Corporation, Montreal, Que. (Investigating Officer: 
R. G. Dorion). 


Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers’ International Union 
on behalf of a unit of employees of St. Lawrence Steve- 
doring Company Limited, Montreal, Qué. (Investiga- 
ting Officer: R. G. Dorion). 


The Territorial Transport (1968) Limited Drivers Asso- 
ciation on behalf of a unit of employees of Territorial 
Transport (1968) Limited, Whitehorse, Y.T. (Investigat- 
ing Officer: A. A. Franklin). 


Warehousemen and Miscellaneous Drivers’ Union, 
Local 419, International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of employees of Vanstor Transport Co. 
Ltd., Richmond Hill, Ont. (Investigating Officer: H. A. 
Fisher). 


Canadian Telecommunications Union, Division No. 43, 
United Telegraph Workers, on behalf of a unit of foot 
and bicycle messengers employed by Canadian National 
Railways—Telecommunications Department, Toronto, 
Ont. (Investigating Officer: K. Hulse). 


International Union of Operating Engineers, Local 115, 
on behalf of a unit of employees of Great West Towing 
& Salvage Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. engaged in the opera- 
tion of self-loading log barges (Investigating Officer: A. 
A. Franklin). 
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Ten disputes were dealt with by the Canadian Railway 
Office of Arbitration in Montreal on May 11. Four 
grievances were allowed, and six dismissed. 


Case No. 278: Dispute between CN and the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and General Workers 
over the use of a junior employee for overtime service 
in place of a senior man on an overtime list. 


Because of a large volume of traffic, CN decided to 
operate an extra highway trip from Halifax to Port 
Hawkesbury, N.S., and used a motorman who was on 
duty to perform the service. The brotherhood, contend- 
ing that a senior motorman on an overtime list should 
have been called for service, claimed that the company 
had violated an article of the collective agreement and 
asked that the senior motorman be given nine hours’ 
pay at punitive rates. The company denied the claim. 


The junior man who did the work was regularly assigned 
to pick-up and delivery, but was not on the list of those 
to be called for highway overtime. The company con- 
tended that according to the agreement, someone simply 
continuing on with his regular assignment would con- 
tinue to perform it on an overtime basis where necessary. 
The arbitrator agreed, but in this particular case, the 
employee was transferred from his regular assignment 
in one segment of the Halifax Fleet to perform work 
coming within the scope of a regular bulletined job in 
another segment. The first hour and one-half was within 
regular time, the bulk of the temporary assignment was 
on overtime, the arbitrator said. He therefore allowed 
the grievance and awarded the grievor the amount 
claimed. 


Case No. 279: Ex parte dispute between CN and the 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and Gen- 
eral Workers over a settlement clerk’s complaint that 
he was unjustly dealt with when his personal belongings 
were searched by a CN constable. 
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A settlement clerk had just finished his regular tour of 
duty and was on his way home when a CN constable 
stopped him and, over his objections, looked through 
his utility bag. It was the first time in some 14 years 
of employment that the grievor had to submit to this 
procedure, and he found it rather disquieting. The 
brotherhood contended that it was a violation of the 
agreement, which guaranteed an employee at least one 
day’s notice of an investigation, specifying the charges 
against him. The company, on the other hand, said that 
spot checks were conducted from time to time through- 
out the system and that the practice was of many years 
duration. The arbitrator believed that routine inspection 
of lunch pails or packages was a common procedure 
in industry and did not constitute an investigation of 
an alleged irregularity as the brotherhood had contend- 
ed. “What is involved here is simply a surveillance of 
employee conduct on the premises, a matter well within 
the normal managerial process and not restricted by 
anything in the collective agreement,” the arbitrator 
said. ““There is nothing in the circumstances of this case 
to indicate that the grievor was being deliberately victim- 
ized or embarrassed by this procedure. He may have 
found it a distasteful matter, but the fact is that it is 
a normal incident of industrial life, and, at least in this 
case, carried no particular implications with respect to 
the grievor ... Accordingly, the grievance is dismissed.” 


Case No. 280: Ex parte dispute between CN and the 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and Gen- 
eral Workers over denial of the assistance of a union 
representative to a warehouseman when questioned by 
the Investigation Department. 


A warehouseman suspected of stealing watches was 
requested to report to the Office of the Investigation 
Department for questioning. The brotherhood contend- 
ed that in accordance with an article of the agreement, 
proper notice should have been given and the man 
should have been provided with the assistance of a 
union representative at the time of the investigation. 
The company protested that the man was not charged 
with any offence nor was he held for investigation, but 
was only questioned by a CN police constable. 
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After he reported to the office, however, he was asked 
to empty his pockets and he was partially searched. He 
was taken to a room with two other employees and two 
company constables; he was taken to another room, and 
then to yet another where he was asked to face a door- 
way while someone walked by, presumably in an at- 
tempt to identify him. He was questioned about the 
theft, accused of it, but not charged. During the ques- 
tioning he was not cautioned; he was not permitted a 
lawyer nor a union representative and he was not per- 
mitted to telephone, although his children were at home 
in the care of a baby sitter who had to attend school. 


The arbitrator agreed with the brotherhood that an 
article of the agreement provided certain safeguards for 
employees being investigated in connection with alleged 
irregularities. One of the most important was the right 
of representation. The procedure followed by the com- 
pany deprived the employee of this right at a time when 
it was most important to him. “No doubt there are many 
functions to be carried out by the railway police that 
are not at all inhibited by anything contained in the 
collective agreement,” the arbitrator said, “but the pro- 
visions of the agreement impose certain obligations on 
the company with respect to investigations. Whether the 
company acts through its police officers or otherwise, 
it has subjected itself to the terms of the agreement, 
and is bound by them.” For these reasons, he said, the 
grievance must succeed. 


Case No. 281: Dispute between CN and the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and General Workers 
over the advertising of a stenographic vacancy with the 
requirement that the successful applicant had to be bilin- 


gual. 


The brotherhood claimed that the company had violated 
an article of the agreement when they advertised for 
a stenographer who could take shorthand in both French 
and English. When the position of stenographer was 
established in 1961 there was no reference to any lan- 
guage qualifications, so the union believed that the 
requirement of an ability to take shorthand in more 
than one language constituted a change in the classifica- 
tion. 


The company argued that the position had in many 
cases since 1967, been advertised as having a bilingual 
qualification and that it was now too late for the union 
to object. The arbitrator did not accept this argument. 
“If in fact the company is requiring employees to per- 
form work outside of their classification, employees may 
grieve, even though it would be too late to recover in 
respect of past circumstances.” But their second argu- 
ment was more valid. The parties had accepted bilin- 
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gualism as a proper qualification for the job of stenogra- 
pher when the rates were negotiated. Although no ex- 
press agreement had been established, the arbitrator 
said, it seemed clear that when the classification was 
created, both parties realized that in many cases stenog- 
raphers were required to be bilingual. “The requirement 
of bilingualism is not a change from the requirements 
expected when the wage agreement was made,” he said. 
“It is unfair for the union to raise this matter now, when 
the parties bargained for the job as it stood ... On this 
last ground, therefore, the grievance must be dismissed.” 


Case No. 282 and Case No. 283: Disputes between CN 
and the Brotherhood of Railway, Airline and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employ- 
ees over penalties assessed two CN employees who were 
charged with careless handling of valuable shipment. 


A motorman was assigned to handle and deliver a 
shipment of coins to two separate banks. He left the 
terminal, accompanied by a CN constable and a ware- 
houseman, without counting the bags of money. They 
arrived at the first bank and delivered 52 bags. When 
they arrived at the second bank they delivered 81 bags; 
one bag was missing. The grievor was charged with 
“failure to conform with procedure, resulting in careless 
checking and handling of large value shipment and 
shortage of $1,000,” and given a one month’s suspen- 
sion. The brotherhood appealed the suspension claiming 
it unjust and requested that the man be reinstated with 
all loss of wages. The company denied the request. 


On the day in question the grievor had parked his 
truck, ready to receive the shipment, and reported to 
the office of the value clerk. On leaving the office he 
met the fleet supervisor, who instructed him to pick up 
a waybill for a shipment of bicycles. By the time he 
had returned to the truck after following the supervisor’s 
instructions the transfer of the money was almost com- 
pleted. He observed that the bags were not properly 
separated and he advised the value clerk, but he did 
not check or count the bags as he would normally have 
done; he simply signed a cash sheet presented by the 
value clerk, which listed only the waybill numbers for 
the two deliveries, treating the shipment as just a regular 
shipment. 


In his award, the arbitrator said that the grievor, as 
an experienced employee, was used to handling value 
shipments and was aware of the regulations, and knew 
that he was not complying with them; but the gravest 
breach of regulations had already occurred when the 
grievor had returned to his truck to find the shipment 
had nearly all been loaded in his absence. “The grievor 
had been detained by the supervisor’s request, and I 
see nothing improper in his having complied with it 
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promptly,” the arbitrator said. “If the supervisor knew 
that the loading of the value shipment was beginning, 
he may himself be said to have some responsibility in 
the matter, but this of course is not known. The primary 
responsibility appears to have been that of the value 
clerk, although it may be noted that the improper load- 
ing was carried on in the presence of a railway constable 
and helper.” 


The only alternative for the grievor was to have had 
the loading process start all over again. By signing the 
waybill only, he could not divest himself of his responsi- 
bilities, but under the circumstances, the imposing of 
a one-month suspension was, in the arbitrator’s opinion, 
a very heavy penalty, excessive for the misdemeanor 
in question. “In my view, a suspension of one week 
would not have gone beyond the range of reasonable 
disciplinary responses to the situation. Accordingly, I 
award only that the grievor be paid, forthwith, compen- 
sation for three weeks’ loss of earnings.” 


The second case concerned the express value clerk, the 
one responsible for unloading and counting the money 
shipments from the container to the value room. He 
was accompanied by a general clerk, who left shortly 
after the counting started to make another call. The 
grievor had doubts about his count and rechecked it, 
feeling that his count was complete. 


The arbitrator said that in his opinion there was no 
doubt that the grievor was negligent in his duties. He 
did not check and record the seals on the packers in 
which the shipment was delivered; he did not request 
a replacement for the general clerk, but continued, con- 
trary to regulations, to handle the shipment by himself; 
he failed to report the discrepancy he suspected, but 
carried out a subsequent count by himself; on his lunch 
period, he had left the key to the value room in an 
unlocked desk drawer; later, when delivery of the ship- 
ment was to be made, he began to transfer the value 
shipment even though the motorman who was to receive 
it was not present; he did not perform the transfer 
properly, and did not obtain a proper receipt for it. 


“This is not simply the case of a mistake,” the arbitrator 
said. “It is a case of thoroughly negligent handling of 
a value shipment, contrary to regulations of which the 
grievor, as an experienced employee, was certainly 
aware, and contrary to the sensible principles on which 
those regulations were based. The whole conduct of the 
operation reveals an extremely serious failure of respon- 
sibility ... and the company was justified in taking a 
very serious view of the matter ... For the reasons set 
out above, the grievance must be dismissed.” 
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Case No. 284: Dispute between CN and the Brotherhood | 
of Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees over the abol- 
ishing of a messenger position. 


When one of two messenger positions in the mailroom 
was abolished, the brotherhood claimed that it was an 
operational change and a violation of the Job Security 
Agreement. 


The article of the agreement that the brotherhood | 
thought was violated stated: “The company will not put | 
into effect any technological, operational or orga-_ 
nizational change of a permanent nature which will | 
effect a material change in working conditions with > 
adverse effects on employees without giving as much 


advance notice as possible...” 


The company explained that the position that was abol- 
ished was one of two messenger positions in the 
mailroom. After the abolition, the work was performed 
by a junior clerk and one messenger. The company had 
previously decided that it would operate the mailroom 
with a staff of two, and were doing so until one of the 
messengers was transferred out of the mailroom. When 
he returned to his messenger position it created a staff 
of three in the mailroom, but with a reduction in the 
number of mail deliveries, there was sufficient work for 
only two persons. 


“The organizational or operational change, if any,” the 
arbitrator said, “would appear to have been in the 
reduction of mail deliveries. This is, as is the abolition 
of a position, a change of ‘operation’ in a narrow sense, 
but it is not necessarily an ‘operational change’ of the 
sort referred to in the Job Security Agreement ... In 
any event, no employee suffered any adverse effects, 
in my view, as a result of the change.” The messenger 
whose job had been abolished was transferred to a 
higher-rated job, and it was not suggested that he had 
to move to another community. “While no doubt the 
opportunities for other employees were limited to the 
extent of there being one less job available, it may be 
doubted ... whether this is the sort of adverse effect 
for which Article VIII is intended to provide relief.” 
For these reasons, the grievance was dismissed. 


Case No. 285: Dispute between CN and the Brotherhood 
of Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees over a clerk’s 
performing the duties of a warehouseman but not getting 
paid for it. 
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On 11 separate days, a clerk was assigned to do work 
in a shed. The union contended that the work done 
was that of a warehouseman and that the clerk was 
entitled to payment at the warehouseman rate for the 
2% hours that the work required. 


i 


The brotherhood claimed that for two and one-half 
hours of 11 separate days the grievor performed work 
at the Warehouseman Grade 3 level, and therefore 
according to an article of the agreement he was entitled 
to receive the difference between the rate paid a clerk 
and that paid a Warehouseman, Grade 3. 


The company contended that the grievor’s predecessor 
im this work had been a clerk, but the union said that 
the work had been done by a Warehouseman Grade 
3. The company said it was possible that a warehouse- 
man on that level had replaced the clerk for a time, 
but admitted that the duties did come within the scope 
of the Warehouseman 3 category. 


The arbitrator said that just because the grievor had 
carried out some of the duties of a warehouseman at 
the higher level it did not follow that he was temporarily 
assigned to that position. The work in question was 
common to the classifications of both Warehouseman 
2 and 3, the only distinction being the amount of time 
spent at it. The duties of a Warehouseman 2 included 
the performance of this type of work up to four hours 
a day; a Warehouseman 3 might work longer. In this 
case, the arbitrator said, the grievor performed for two 
and one-half hours a day and on the assumption that 
it was warehouseman’s work, it can only be said to have 
been that of a Warehouseman 2. The classification of 
this grade is a lower-rated classification than that of 
the grievor, and the article in question protected the 
grievor from any reduction in his rate of pay. Since 
his rate was not reduced, and the article was not violat- 
ed, the grievance was dismissed. 


Case No. 286: Dispute between CN and the Brotherhood 
of Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees over a claim 
by the brotherhood that the abolition of two highway 
driver positions violated an article of the Job Security 
Agreement. 


Two drivers had been hired to drive mail trucks as a 
result of a contract between CN and the Canada Post 
Office. The contract had been for a two-year term that 
had expired and then was extended for a three-month 
period. It was not renewed, and the company, no longer 
able to use the services of the drivers, notified them 
on December 9 that their positions would be abolished 
December 31. 
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The arbitrator said that the question in this case was 
whether the cancellation of a number of highway driver 
positions constituted a “technological, operational or 
organizational change of a permanent nature’ that 
would call for advance notice to the union. The company 
contended that the reduction in the number of positions 
was a result of a “fluctuation in traffic,” which change 
did not require contacting the union. It was the arbitra- 
tor’s opinion that care had to be taken against over-gen- 
eralizing the provisions of Article VII of the Agreement. 
Practically every operational change, he said, could be 
attributed to “fluctuations of traffic,’ but the concern 
here was to give meaning to the phrase in the context 
of a provision for job security. In this case, the arbitrator 
said, there was a complete halt to the transportation 
of mail, with clearly an adverse effect on the employees 
concerned. He therefore allowed the grievance. 


Case No. 287: Dispute between CN and the Brotherhood 
of Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees over the abol- 
ishing of a typist position. 


The typing of manifests was transferred in November 
from a town to a city. In December, the company gave 
90 days notice to the union that the typist position in 
the town would be abolished. The brotherhood said that 
the company violated Article VIII of the Job Security 
Agreement claiming the company made an operational 
change prior to notice to abolish, and requested that 
the notice be withdrawn and the typing position rein- 
stated in the town. 


The-arbitrator said that the company apparently agreed 
that the abolition of the typist position was an “opera- 
tional or organizational change of a permanent nature” 
that would effect a “material change in working condi- 
tions with adverse effects on employees,” because it gave 
advance notice. The union, on the other hand, contend- 
ed that the notice ought to have been given when the 
work was transferred, and not when the position was 
abolished. 


The arbitrator pointed out that at the time of the transfer 
of the work the classification of typist continued, as it 
had not then been decided to abolish the position. There 
were no adverse effects on employees at the time of 
the transfer. If notice had been given at the time the 
typing of manifests was transferred, it would have given 
employees a longer period of notice than the agreement 
required, the arbitrator said. It was the abolishing of 
the position that created the adverse effect, and the 
company gave adequate notice. Therefore the grievance 
was dismissed. 
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CUB 2943: The claimant made a renewal claim for 
benefit on July 26, 1968, stating that she had worked 
as an inspector until July 12, when the job had ended 
for “three weeks’ vacation.” She said she had been 
available for work until August 5 only, because she 
expected her baby to be born in the week of September 
15. She was therefore disqualified from receiving benefit 
from August 4 because she was not capable of work. 


On October 31, she wrote to the area office, stating that 
her child had been born on September 4 and that she 
expected to return to work with her former employer. 
She supplied a medical certificate approving her return 
to work on October 28. On November 6 she made 
another renewal claim and on November 13 she phoned 
the area office to inform them she was prepared to 
accept temporary employment pending her return to 
her old job. On December 12 she again applied for 
renewal. 


On February 14, her old employer informed the area 
office that the claimant had ignored two registered letters 
recalling her to work and had therefore been dismissed. 
The claimant reported that she had been ill with the 
flu for the first two weeks in February. The company 
elaborated on its position by saying that when the 
claimant did not return to work on October 21 as she 
was supposed to, the company nurse had contacted her 
by telephone to be told that the woman did not feel 
strong enough to work as yet. In an interview on March 
24, the claimant based her delay on the grounds that 
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her workload was too arduous for one person. On April 
15, 1969 she was disqualified from receiving benefit from 
October 27, 1968 because she had failed to prove tha 
she was available for work. The next day she was told 
that she was also ineligible for benefit from February 
9 to March 22, because she had lest the job through 
her own fault and was therefore considered to have quit 
voluntarily. 


In her appeal to the board of referees the claimant said 
she had not been contacted by the company until Fea 
ruary 12 and that when she pointed out that her wor 
had been done by two people in her absence, the conver- 
sation had ended. By a majority, the board dismissed 
the appeal on the basis of the company’s evidence. The 
dissenting members said that the claimant had been 
justified in refusing to return under the given conditions 
in February and that she had proved herself available 
for work as of October. 





In August the woman appealed to the Umpire. The 
Deputy Umpire noted numerous discrepancies in the 
claimant’s evidence—her failure to notify her employer 
that she was available for work on October 28, her 
failure to come in for a medical examination as request- 
ed by the company nurse on November 22, the fact 
that she informed the nurse on November 28 that she 
did not feel up to working, her failure to reply to com- 
pany letters, phone calls and finally ultimatums. Re- 
garding the suitability of the job, the umpire noted that 
having worked in the position for six years, the claimant 
should have returned to it first and then attempted to 
have her grievances settled with the help of the union. 
The appeal was therefore dismissed. 
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Publications in the library 





ist No. 270 


he publications listed below are recent acquisitions. 
They may be borrowed through a local library (business, 
university or public) or directly if there is no local 
library. Please indicate the publication number and the 
month listed, when requesting loans. 


Economic policy 


HM No. 1—British Association for the Advancement of 
Science. Section F (Economics). The managed economy; 
papers presented to Section F (Economics) at the 1969 
annual meeting of the British Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, edited by Alec Cairncross. Oxford 
[Eng.] Blackwell, 1970. 133p. 


Economics 


M@ No. 2—Mishan, Edward Joshua. Twenty-one pop- 
ular economic fallacies; with an introduction by Kurt 
Klappholz. New York, Praeger, 1970. 245p. 


HM No. 3—Robinson, Joan. Introduction to the theory 
of employment. 2d ed. [London] Macmillan, 1969. 105p. 


Industrial relations 


M@ No. 4—Taira, Koji. Economic development and the 
labor market in Japan. New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1970. xiii, 282p. 


HM No. 5—McGill University, Montreal. Industrial Re- 
lations Centre. The dynamics of change—labour rela- 
tions on the Montreal waterfront; three symposia. Edit- 
ed by Frances Bairstow. Montreal, 1970. 176p. Symposia 
sponsored by McGill University Industrial Relations 
Centre and Montreal Port Council. Contents: 1. Labour 
relations and the transportation revolution. 2. The tech- 
nological challenge. 3. The economic imperative and 
the administrative challenge. 
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@ No. 6—Peitchinis, Stephen Gabriel. Labour-mana- 
gement relations in the railway industry. Ottawa, Infor- 
mation Canada, 1971. 339p. 


@ No. 7—Nova Scotia. Commission of Enquiry into 
Industrial Relations in the Nova Scotia Construction 
Industry. Report [Halifax?] 1970. 134, xlip. 


Labour laws and legislation 


H@ No. 8—U:S. National Labor Relations Board. Sum- 
mary of the National Labor Relations Act. Washing- 
ton, GPOM19705:29p: 


@ No. 9—Webb, Garn H. Labor law and antitrust; 
analysis and explanation, by Garn H. Webb and 
Thomas C. Bianco, assisted by David R. Courdin. New 
York, Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1970. 158p. 


Labour organization 


H No. 10—Hinton, James. Unions and strikes. London, 
Sydney, Sheed & Ward, 1969, 64p. 


M@ No. 11—Ridley, Frederick F. Revolutionary syndi- 
calism in France, the direct action of its time. Cambridge 
[Eng.] University Press, 1970. vii, 279p. 


M@ No. 12-U.S. Office of Labor-Management and Wel- 
fare-Pension Reports. Requirements for electing union 
officers, as prescribed in Title IV and related provisions 
of the Labor-Management Reporting and Disclosure 
Act, as amended. Rev. ed. Washington, GPO, 1970. 49p. 


H@ No. 13—U.S. Office of Labor-Management Policy 
Development. Exclusive union work referral systems in 
the building trades. [Washington, GPO, 1970] 88p. 
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Minorities 


@ No. 14—MacDonald, Stephen, comp. Business and 
Blacks; minorities as employes and entrepreneurs, by 
the staff of the Wall Street journal. Edited by Stephen 
MacDonald. Princeton, N.J., Dow Jones Books, 1970. 
150p. 


H@ No. 15—Schmidt, Fred H. Spanish surnamed Amer- 
ican employment in the Southwest. Washington, GPO, 
1970. v, 247p. A study prepared for the Colorado Civil 
Rights Commission under the auspices of the Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commission. 


Professional institute 


@ No. 16—Swettenham, John. Serving the State; a 
history of the Professional Institute of the Public Service 
of Canada, 1920-1970 [by] John Swettenham and Davis 
Kealy. Ottawa, Le Droit [c1970] xii, 263p. 


Scientists 


M No. 17—U.S. National Science Foundation. Scien- 
tific and technical personnel in the Federal government, 
1968. Washington, GPO, 1970. 31p. 


Social conditions 


@ No. 18—Lipset, Seymour Martin. Revolution and 
counterrevolution; change and persistence in social 
structures. Rev. & updated ed. Garden City, N.Y., 
Doubleday, 1970 [c1963, 1968, 1969] xxii, 416 p. 


M@ No. 19—Marquand, Diana. Class and power [by] 
Diana Marquand and Ian Clegg. London, Sydney, Sheet 
& Ward, [1969] 57 p. 


Technology 


@ No. 20—International Conference on Technological 
Change and Human Development, Jerusalem, 1969. The 
challenge of change; report . . . [by] Trevor Evans. 
London, Pergamon Press, c1970. ix, 190 p. 


M@ No. 21—MacDonald, Bruce. Technological change 
and manpower requirements to 1975 in Ontario’s me- 
chanical construction industry. Toronto, Research 
Branch, Ontario Department of Labour, 1971. 80 p. 
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Wages 








@ No. 22—McCormick, Brian Joseph. Wages. [Har- 
mondsworth, Eng.] Penguin [1969] 188 p. 


H No. 23—Swedish Employers’ Confederation. Bureau 
of Statistics. Direct and total wage costs for workers; 
international survey, 1960-1968. [Stockholm, n.d., 1970?] 
78 p. 





@ No. 24—U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Annual! 
earnings and employment patterns of private non- agri- 
cultural employees, 1965. Washington, GPO, 1970. 69 p. | 


Miscellaneous 





M@ No. 25—Conference Board. A guide to consumer 
markets, 1970. [11th ed.] New York, 1970. 224 p. 


@ No. 26—Human resources administration: prob-. 
lems of growth and change [by] Wiliam J. Wasmuth- 
[and otHers] Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1970. x, 426 p. 


@ No. 27—Innis, Harold Adams. A history of the Ca-. 
nadian Pacific Railway. With a foreword by Peter: 
George. Toronto, University of Toronto Press, cl1971.. 
x1x, 365 p. 


@ No. 28—Moore, Albert Milton. How much price 
competition? The prerequisites of an effective Canadian 
competition policy. Montreal, McGill-Queen’s Univer- 
sity Press, 19700 xi1v,.217 p. 


@ No. 29—Sheppard, Harold L., ed. Toward an indus- 
trial gerontology; an introduction to a new field of 
applied research and service. Cambridge, Mass., 
Schenkman Pub. Co. [1970] 165 p. “This books is a result 
of seminars sponsored by the National Council on the 
Aging and funded in part through the U.S. Employment 
Service, U.S. Dept. of Labor.” 
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Labour Statistics 


Percentage Change 














From 
| 
Previous Previous 
Principal Items Date Amount Month Year 
| 
| (in thousands) 
TOTAL CIVILIAN LABOUR FORCE* 
WieekgendedsViayie2 2 sal Oil memeereecerr tte: PR etait tra 8 8,859 +— 2:7 stae2el 
Baa 8) COSY tab a9 ocsectincate Borticed Bel sae Ce OTE CUCL eT HEREC Fae eee 8,308 + 2.8 + 2.0 
FASO LIC ULI (UIT C eeeeterns ere eet canes en See Tne SONG E aco 544 + 0.4 — 4.4 
INON=d PRICUICUT eC eeeeee te eet ene eters Seen Sefer ter met foe 7,764 + 2.9 + 2.4 
AT EW OL KCTS rere ee eR On ect Rye 7,207 + 3.1 + 2.2 
AtEW OLKSS Sul OURSEOLMlOLG meme neater tater meee sso onnrties 6,730 + 3.6 ates 
JANE WHOLIS ESS VME) SiS) TAVOUITES)... cococonssennbossunocuonsesuaqnodonennsaeese 1,254 — 4.7 + 1.0 
[SyoeyaNVOnyeral ToYUU! TRON NE HOLE... sconnnonsesonsnessonenhoocnbnosanannasuoaser 323 +18.3 — 0.9 
WME MI DLOV CC eee aetna nat eee es eee rr endear Sond oh, 55] + 1.5 > 42 
PACCLATIC Cometeen None RR Ir oe Sere MPAA, nT ce RON ME oF 3 47 — 9.6 +23.7 
QUE eC eree r ee ee eRnennee oieedt eae Chen Ue OE 191 — 2.6 + 1.6 
OCA TO ee ae ee PONE MP 194 +10.9 +22.8 
| BD EWI LOR, s escstnnlean neha cpt el oe ee RANA BC SERA CE BORE Ce ISSUES NNER CRE 53) —10:2 — 8.6 
Britishm@oluin Didwemn teeter ier one mecer errs naan fsa. 66 + 8.2 — 24.1 
WHT OUtAWOlkKsal GeSee Kil On Ol Keen sensei nen ress eee eee waren 535 + 3.3 + 5.5 
Onstemporanyalay Ofmupmtors Ordayseemees tessa ere rere see 16 — 36.0 — 30.4 
PN DUSTPRIALSEMPEOY MENT (961 =" 100) tai cecceccctees eee (Data not available at press time) 
Manutactuningcentplovament: (196 —sl|O) sje eseee ree nesses (Data not available at press time) 
ENTS GREAT) Ieee rere ert as See RN ce gE A ere as tse Ist 3 mos. 197] 27,899 — — 9.4 
Destimedstomtherlabountorcemeecs te ee ee eee Ist 3 mos. 197] 14,878 —10.4 
STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 
Strikespan delOCKOUtC erence resin ae etree eats Sco reee June 126 + 44.8 + 8.6 
ING MOfeWOEKELSTINVOlVEd Mercer een sue nen eee eeee cesar ois. eee June 44,210 +241.0 —28.8 
ID Urationeinemnancdavs eee re eee ee ee een een eee ee June 292,040 +152.0 63.0 
EARNINGS AND INCOME 
Average weekly wages and salaries (ind. comp.).....................00-- (Data not available at press time) 
INSEAD IN ORTANY EVE ATITERS (CHD) Poccocecoabescoo socosecoonboancnebovonhonuotbsoue ores (Data not available at press time) 
DE NSPSEDRE VIII IT IVOVOTES, TORI HPs cons aneensennnotenacoostenbdannssabnesaabanscbaconasaweaas: (Data not available at press time) 
INSERTS SWEEABY. SYEYEZERT GOODE SD IPA cconoshonecoccoasiaceesbernondnonesehouednactaa recede (Data not available at press time) 
(Crornaunnnvar jaraee iavaleyc (IKON SS NOD) ao cc conecosoccngsosoconstoncoacoonasnoosenee (Data not available at press time) 
Index numbers of weekly wages in 1961 dollars (1961 = 100)t.... (Data not available at press time) 
Total labour income (Millions of dollars) f................c-..00000---.------ (Data not available at press time) 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION? 
motala(averagen|(9 Gl m—al OO) earn cece tere ercr  eum cna piers ceereec ere May 174.6 + 0.6 + 1.5 
Mia mi factuncin cme ce ene trn eter em ee tree ree once May WLS + 0.8 = ON7 
J BNF of Feo a eek ssc sone peao be acral Mane roscoe Merce ence eer May 193.2 + 0.4 sp Motes 
IN OM=CUTADICS Meee eee reteree eee ree tee ce ca ree eee May 154.3 ap ila! — 0.4 
NEW RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION** 
SS UCAS enema ete te gt cr an tr rr en ee dota eee May [2759 = BE +80.4 
(Gaya By S018) 3 eek BRS cae Cea sey ae Re oh ee May 544 +24.1 +15.0 
ind erRCONS VIC Oreste meer erate tener eee et rie me ree ee eee May 98,006 + 0.7 + 30.4 


SP EE TS ET NE I SENET MD TE IAN TW De YS IS RE 





* Estimates of the labour force, the employed and the unemployed, are from The Labour Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, which, in addition, contains the characteristics of the labour force, together with definitions and explanatory notes. 


+ Advance data. 
t Preliminary. 
** Centres of 10,000 population or more. 
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Tables 


A-1 to A-3—Labour Force 


B-1—Labour Income 





C-1 to C-7—Employment, Hours and Earnings 
E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance | 


F-1 and F-2—Prices 








G-1 to G-4—Strikes and Lockouts 


A—Labour Force 


Table A-1—Regional Distribution, Week Ended June 19, 1971 


Canada Atlantic Québec Ontario Prairies BG 
SES SSeS 


(in thousands) 


THES UABOURSEO RCE eerie. eee en eee ree 8,859 704 2,437 3,345 1,440 933 
IMG iene eae ree eer eee A ee eee 5,989 489 1,668 2,219 980 633 
WHOMED eins ert earn Me erosrrl atte nadae toe ds lacs 2,870 215 769 1,126 460 300 
LAST Oly Cals ee a eee ee eee eh. ohare oat ey, eect ees 1,021 85 254 387 184 1G 
OOD 4 iy Garg. oek as Geet meters ee nN Lee Serre, 1,439 150 435 487 230 136 
D5 =A A CALS cece ce Seer aes Oo «panne cee n er ere Ex 3,671 250 1,044 1,424 545 408 
A SOF DV CALS en re ect eet en Ree eae eee eee 2,526 202 658 968 438 260 
GOSIV CAT SATII: ON Chisato rere ees nee ne een eee 201 16 46 79 43 17 

EMPE OY EDD Cortes cera errr ee steer ne ee eee 8,308 657 2,246 BAlesi 1,387 867 
IMAC re ere weer ac eee a ied oh, ae 5,595 452 ls) 2,086 944 588 
WiOMET se hoe eee oh Been Reena ea cemecne ee nesn res PINS 205 721 1,065 443 279 
PN TICULUUT Cree rte nce arte aie Ue eee ee eae 544 23 102 145 244 30 
INon=agricultureterc cs et ee 7,764 634 2,143 3,007 1,143 836 
PAaldkW OL kerSer ee sass eee ne ee ee en 7,207 578 1,976 2,821 1,072 761 
ING Beer Fae i scan ce ese rh a 4,724 389 Ips25 1,822 680 508 
W OMe re eee Oo ae SS a: SR ew core 3 ee LY 2,483 189 650 999 392 WSs 

UNEM PIO N6E Dees een ee Un sree er stesats il 47 191] 194 53 66 
Men ert ie oar 868i aa ten ee ee ane t eck  < oes 394 37 143 1133 36 45 
IV O10 C1 ae reas ne ee oe ee S77 10 48 61 17 21 

PERSONS NOT IN LABOUR FORCE.................... 6,513 700 1,921 2,218 1,016 658 
IMG erat a Se oe Ae Rd Pe tees ak ee cee 1,625 206 478 526 256 159 
WOMED cetera eee cae oe ner ee trey Ses 4,888 494 1,443 1,692 760 499 


*Less than 10,000. Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 
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Table A-2—Age, Sex and Marital Status, Week Ended June 19, 1971 


20-64 Years 











14-19 65 Years 
Years Men Women and Over 
All All 
Total Persons Married Other Married Other Persons 


| Sy TE ST OG ES NESE SSE ENON SETTLES RE PDN ES TEE AS RTO 
(in thousands) 


POPULATION 14 YEARS OF AGE 


PAIN TBO NE Rog eee ee eet cen: 153372 2,547 4,269 1,310 4,417 1222 1,606 
FAB OW REBOR GE rarities feeroec errs es 8,859 1,021 4,088 1,144 1,545 860 201 
Employ Cd he ees eae ca 8,308 824 3,938 1,027 1,508 816 194 
Winemployed ee ee Soil 197 150 iUty/ 37 44 sh 
NOT IN LABOUR FORCE..............00..:006 6,513 1,526 181 166 2,872 362 1,405 

PARTICIPATION RATE 
OF 1 = JUNC LO reel eke eoes ecaeee ls 57.6 40.1 95.8 87.3 35.0 70.4 W235 
INE 22 Deer ac ee ee ee Mh a 8s" 56.2 B32 95.6 84.9 35).8) 69.9 1222 


UNEMPLOYMENT RATEt 
MOY Al eal uu aie RO Aras se eR ee 6. 
JIN RING PA AR a nde mre ra 6. 


* Excludes inmates of institutions, members of the armed forces, Indians living on reserves and residents of the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
+ The labour force as a percentage of the population of 14 years of age and over. 
_t The unemployed as a percentage of the labour force. 
**Less then 10,000 unemployed. 
Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 


Table A-3—Unemployed, Week Ended June 19, 1971 


ATCOFTEVNT Es, MURS HN WBA EY @ Ds") Bh B eats, ee sh mR RF ae 3 9 alg) ea RB Sep ee re Ree Ree PEE 551 543 529 
OVA WeTNO TRAY TERHONET Tipe) THO) BO) CAs sopsocscoeasocnanboces Jebtingo na ennubacoenbencach an noo SecBdsoenGoNACEAEAOAsE 16 25 23 
With Outen Onksandeseek in Oew Ol Kascceecurcsreee teem nce eine etn eee cee ee otra sce ccee 535 518 507 
Seeking: 

ERUULL ECU ee WOT Knee ee eet eo oe eee ea ee rer RE ANP Rn Se ae 498 495 462 
PA Ete titn Caw OL Kore eet een ere see a a re NE ade owe cece eases 37 DD 44 
NOTICE Lgl BTTT Otero kre eae ce sth tted Mitce cates 173 135 187 
Rese} a0 wel BIS Meath cod a ae se a Reo Th RR SR A NS eee CCR 1655) 144 lS 
AS GST1) OTIC S eee eee NS te ee ene ee Cee 2d UO ERR) Si geet at ne sor tes Peeuereee 87 12 75 
INGOres hamuOninO nt See cee ce es ee een tee ence ceet ree cee en Sever esesne sees 119 126 88 


SOS RR IT SS ES aT TG STIS 


Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 


There wil! be no B-1 table this month. Information for it was unavailable at press time. The table will reappear in future issues as the 
information becomes available from the source. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


There will be no C-1, C-2, C-4, C-5, C-6 and C-7 tables this month. Information for these tables was not available from the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics at press time. The missing tables will reappear in the October number of The Labour Gazette. 


Table C-3—Estimates of Employees by Industry, Provinces and Canada 


Canada 
February 1971* 
January 1971* 
February 19707 
NEWFOUNDLAND 
January 1971* 
December 1970* 
January 1970+ 
PRINCE EDWARD 
ISLAND 
January 1971* 
December 1970* 
January 1970+ 
NOVA SCOTIA 
January 1971* 
December 1970* 
January 1970+ 
NEW 
BRUNSWICK 
January 1971* 
December 1970* 
January 19707 
QUEBEC 
January 1971* 
December 1970* 
January 1970} 
ONTARIO 
January 1971* 
December 1970* 
January 1970t 
MANITOBA 
January 1971* 
December 1970* 
January 1970t 
SASKATCHEWAN 
January 1971* 
December 1970* 
January 1970+ 
ALBERTA 
January 1971* 
December 1970* 
January 19707 
BRITISH 
COLUMBIA 
January 1971* 
December 1970* 
January 1970+ 


* Preliminary. + Revised. 
and private households. 


Source: Estimates of Employees by Province and Industry (DBS Cat. No. 72-008). 


642 


Trans- 

porta- 

Mines, tion, 
Quar- Manufacturing Commu- 
ries aa nication 

and Non Con- and 

For- Oil du- Du- struc- Other 
estry Wells  rables_ rables_ tion Utilities 


Fi- 
nance, 
Insur- 
ance 
and 
Real 


Trade Estate 


(in thousands) 


= 129.8 858.7 798.9 370.6 = 
57.4 128.8 862.4 792.6 365.0) 6902 
S/o i/ 125:3 Fao l-0 E8104 = 32275 we 045.5 


1.8 ay 1/ 9.8 1.8 5.8 14.1 
ile) 5.8 9.4 1.8 5.8 14.5 
Dal 5.6 Oe od 6.0 3ie7/ 
= a Nae, 0.3 12 2.8 
— = Ppp 0.3 Ih Pell 
= = 19 0.4 iI 29 


1.9 ake) Mes 12.6 tile PANS) 
a 52) 17.2 2st LE 20.7 
35 


2.4 17.5 14.1 3} 217 
S72 2S 16.6 OF 8.8 23.3 
4.5 D8) 16.4 9.4 9.5 Ip) 
4.0 Dos, 15.7 10.2 oe 22 


12:9 23.9 S115) 7 187.6 76.4 180.7 
14.7 23.9 314.1 187.9 69.5 185.5 
Wife, 24.8 321k 193.5 74.8 17/7253) 


7 35.4 360.8 445.2 126.9 215.4 
9.6 SS 363.6 445.0 33rd 220.0 
ies 33.9 369.7 454.4 131.8 IBIB)S) 


0.8 7.8 27.4 20m 12.8 45.0 
0.6 7.6 27.4 19:2 14.1 45.1 
0.8 ctl 27.8 21.4 13.1 44.7 
0.7 3B) OF 4.6 6.8 U3) 
O).7/ 5.8 9.6 4.5 os 24.7 
0.6 2S) O7 4.7 8.6 23.9 


1.8 Zee 27.1 2307, 30.8 52.9 
19) 24.8 27.0 24.5 32.4 53.9 
1.6 24.1 Dien Pape) B5s5 50.5 


18.3 IES Sitel 74.4 30.0 81.4 
RS 11.4 SES 73.4 30.2 84.8 
20.0 eS 51.4 78.9 35.9 80.0 


092.5 311.6 
1,088.3 308.3 
071.4 304.1 
ea Piss) 
19.1 De, 
Wf 2.3 
4.8 0.6 
ae 0.6 
4.1 0.6 
Shel) 7.4 
36.2 es 
32.9 Yell 
27.5 4.7 
29.5 4.7 
26.2 4.7 
260.8 87.2 
272.4 87.0 
262.6 85.2 
430.0 Sih. 
455.7 131.6 
434.7 132.4 
56.1 13.1 
58.9 Sal 
56.3 13.6 
36.0 Eo 
38.3 7.8 
S75 8.6 
85.4 19.9 
88.2 19.6 
88.2 19.6 
111.9 31.6 
119.8 31.4 
115.6 3 


Community, 
Business and 


Personal Services 





Non 
com- 
mercial 
Sectort 


Com- 


Public 
Admin- 
istra- 
tion 
and 


mercial De- 
Sector** fencett 


Total 
Speci- 
fied 
Indus- 
tries 








2,671.8 
2,109.9 
2,676.3 


290.0 
293.1 
289.5 


179.3 
185.3 
185.4 


460.8 
466.1 
466.6 


646.6 
656.0 
654.9 


{ Refers to employment in hospitals and education and related services, welfare and religious organizations 


** Includes health services (except hospitals); motion picture and recreational services; services to business ma- 
nagement; personal services (except domestic service) and miscellaneous services. 
Basis: 1960 Standard Industrial Classification. 


+ ¢ Excludes non-civilian employees. 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


| 
| 


Unemployment insurance statistics emanate from the operations of the Unemployment Insurance Act, and relate to persons in contact 
with the Unemployment Insurance Commission, either as contributors or claimants. The data are compiled in the Unemployment 
Insurance and Manpower Section, DBS, from information supplied by the UIC. The source for Tables E-1 to E-4 is The Statistical 
‘Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act (DBS Cat. No. 73-001). For further information regarding the nature of 
the data see Technical Notes, page 149, February 1971 issue. 

| 


Table E-1—Estimates of the Insured Population Table E-4—Benefit Payments, by Province, 
Under the Unemployment Insurance Act April 1971 

| Amount of 
Weeks Benefit 
End of Total Employed Claimants Province Paid Paid 





1971—March........... 5,853,000 4,996,500 856,500 INewioundlandess=ese ere eee 116,981 4,099,184 
| February... 5,840,000 4,952,300 887,700 Prince Edward Island.......................... 22,997 729,567 
January....... 5,804,000 4,959,900 844,100 INOVasSCOUa att eres ek ee 122,882 4,119,448 
INe wa GUNS WiC Kase ee ene eee 124,630 4,239,224 
1970—December.... 5,717,000 5,045,200 671,800 (QUE DEC re et eise etter on eee. ane 896,785 33,659,926 
| November.... 5,626,000 5,145,500 480,500 Ontarntoceenaie pee ae acnaae 830,255 29,709,469 
Octobers.... 5,584,000 5,185,300 398,700 Manito bane ae cr ree eet 140,525 4,980,999 
September... 5,609,000 5,217,900 391,100 SAS Kate Me WV el i eee eee meee eee 85,470 2,930,405 
August.......... 5,667,000 5,258,300 408,700 AlDertae seen tte eee sa ens Sil sys: 5,506,971 
Dye 5,617,000 5,177,600 439,400 BritishiGolumbiaeese ee ee ee SA) 10,029,502 

| June 5,672,000 5,230,100 441,900 
| Vay eee 5,607,000 5,101,600 505,400 Total Ganada, April 97 2,767,469 100,004,695 
Fe} OL Wscceroreoces 5,719,000 5,028,300 690,700 Total, Canada, March 1971.............. 3,198,368 114,301,673 
| Marches 5,718,000 5,012,900 705,100 Total, Canada, April 1970.00.00... 2,308,989 81,007,800 


Table E-3—Number of Initial and Renewal Claims Filed in Local Offices in each Province 


April 1971 April 1970 








Province Total* Initial Renewal Total Initial Renewal 


BEAT ACAS oe es ef hoc ere: 208,615 165,889 42,726 208,862 158,029 50,833 
Pe wiOund lati Gee eee eres 6,742 5,566 1,176 6,091 5,000 1,091 
Prince Edward Island.......................... 1,096 903 193 1,193 891 302 
NOV Ags COLA een arte cae eee: 7,676 6,341 12335 7,588 6,214 1,374 
BSG Lim S Wil Keene eee 8,474 U22S L251 8,801 US? 1,449 
BOC DCC Pere te eee ect is5 oe 61,360 48,069 13,291 65,893 48,302 17,591 
SOTItALIO Meee ee nn ee 67,358 53,666 13,692 65,074 49,590 15,484 
PVLATIEGO Dad eotee eer tte. een tes See nnn 8,385 6,769 1,616 UY} HADES 1,510 
BASKALCH EWAN terre as hore ese anne. 6,375 5,366 1,009 6,164 5,092 HOTZ 
EN Dental seete mee es eins. leo SOS ae 15,199 12,294 2,905 12,400 9,907 2,493 
British GOlum biases 25,950 19,692 6,258 28,385 19,918 8,467 


*In addition, revised claims received numbered 48,947. 
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Table E-2—Claimants Currently Reporting to Local Offices by Number of Weeks on Claim, 
Province and Sex, at April 30, 1971 


Number of weeks on claim 





(based on 10 per cent sample) Total 

claimants 

Total April 30, 

Province and sex Claimants 1-4 5-13 14-26 27 or more* 1970 









































Canadas. a oe eee 818,952 193,969 193,673 307,701 123,609 690,723} 
Males eee 560,857 141,244 134,901 220,859 63,853 488,252 
Fenaletes (ose ee 258,095 525 58,772 86,842 59,756 202,471 | 

NEWFOUNDLAND................ 30,047 4,926 6,450 15,323 3,348 27,112) 
Male ee ee 25,488 4,239 5,423 13,514 2,312 23,749 
Pemaleceet ee 4,559 687 1,027 1,809 1,036 3,365. 

PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 5,910 1,028 1,329 3,145 408 5,019 
Malev ee ee 4,494 848 952 ATT 217, 3,948 
Renigle: 0 ee ee 1,416 180 377 668 191 1,071 

NOVA :SCOLIAS 39,523 6,177 8,179 19,707 5,460 29,695 
Males ce eee eee 31,144 4,832 6,338 16,513 3,461 23,123 
Female“. ee 6G ee 8,379 1,345 1,841 3,194 1,999 6,572. 

NEW BRUNSWICK................. 35,968 6,421 7,340 17,199 5,008 29,255. 
Malesin cme cette tes: 27,077 5111 5,755 13,195 3,016 22,008 | 
Pemalete ae fee 8,891 1,310 1,585 4,004 1,992 7,240 

OUERBECGHS ene 220,745 49,312 54,659 78,576 38,198 221,320! 
Male tees. Som gee oe 154,344 35,810 39 836 58,050 20,648 163,449 | 
Peniales eee te a 66,401 13,502 14,823 20,526 17,550 57,871 

ONTARIO: wren eee 286,625 T2073 69,033 103,098 A721 221,052 
Males eee laee 179,882 49 466 45,103 66,318 18,995 139,481 
Remale yee Ae 106,743 23,307 23,930 36,780 22,726 81,571 

MANITOBA: 4 ee 34,964 8,474 9,066 12,859 4,565 24,856 
Malem ees rs 24,235 6,095 6,266 9,557 2317 17,668 
Femalen nee bs 10,729 2,379 2,800 3,302 2,248 7,188 

SASKATCHEWAN ........:..00000--. 26,025 5,744 5,652 11,439 3,190 22,344 
Males 7s Ge Olen 19,488 A572 4,097 9,150 1,669 17,253 
Remale rc. Meee er. 6,537 L172 Loe 2,289 1,521 5,091 

ALBER TAss tert eee 51,966 15,883 Lal 17,612 6,300 31,985 
Wislenccte eee ey on Shs oe 37,607 12,452 8,625 13,364 3,166 23,735 
Pemales 6) a58t e 14,359 3,431 3,546 4,248 3,134 8,250 

BRITISH COLUMBIA............ 87,179 23,231 19,794 28,743 15.414 78,085 
Malema ok eeter ON at 57,098 17,819 12,506 185721 8,052 53,840 
Heniale teeth a2) wee 30,081 5,412 7,288 10,022 7,359 24,245 


* The bulk of the cases in this group were on claim from 27-39 weeks. 
Note: Values less than 50 subject to relatively large sampling variability. 
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F—Prices 





Table F-1—Total and Main Components of the Consumer Price Index 


Health Recrea- 
and tion Tobacco 
Trans- Personal and and 
Total Food Housing Clothing portation Care Reading Alcohol 
ec ee a eee 
(1961 = 100) 
BL 966 —Y EaF...ccc.csccccecscceseeese 111.4 116.6 108.7 112.0 107.3 116.5 108.6 107.6 
BO G7 VC ales cru sssedensconcess 115.4 118.1 113.4 117.6 111.8 122.5 114.1 110.4 
BN 68—Y €aF.....ccceccc.scceeecesess 120.1 122.0 118.6 121.1 114.6 127.4 119.7 120.4 
B19 69-—Y €aF....20.0..0ssecscessesees D555 127.1 124.7 124.5 120.0 133.6 126.8 125.0 
MOT OY CAL iro csedcsasc ee i 129.7 130.0 130.9 126.8 124.8 139.5 131.2 126.5 
M9 7O—— May 2. ccscccsesccee encodes: 129.6 130.3 130.4 126.8 124.8 139.8 130.1 126.5 
JUNes a eee ee f 129.9 130.9 130.7 126.9 12551 139.8 130.3 126.5 
Julye See a eae 130.5 131.6 1313 126.9 WS) 92 139.8 132.4 12695 
INYO ee scrcecoancnceesbe 130.5 131.9 131.5 126.2 12553 140.2 132.5 126.4 
Septembers. 130.2 130.0 131.8 127.0 125.3 140.1 133.0 126.4 
Octobers 130.3 128.5 132.8 128.2 12532 141.2 133.1 126.4 
Novembet............ ve 130.3 HTS 133.3 128.4 125.8 140.8 ISao7 126.4 
December................ 129.8 125.6 133.4 127.9 126.1 140.7 133.6 126.4 
| 1971—January.................. 130.3 126.5 134.1 127.0 126.4 140.7 134.2 127.0 
RebRuanyee ee 130.9 1TES 134.5 125.9 128.3 140.7 134.8 127.6 
| Niacin E33 128.2 134.8 126.8 128.8 141.0 135.0 127.6 
| ADT ee eee Poe 7 129.1 136.0 127.9 129.4 141.4 128.6 127E6 
| Maysoee er ee S27) 130.1 136.1 128.3 129.9 142.0 13533 128.3 
(1949 = 100) 
Ny eee Ligle4* 


ER A PL PS SS EAE EEE EE 


* For an interim period the all-items index only will be published on both the 1961 and the 1949 base. 
Note: 1957 weighted. Calculated by the Prices Division, DBS. 


Table F-2—Consumer Price Indexes for Regional Cities of Canada—May, 1971 





Re- 
Health crea- Tobacco 
All-Items Trans- and tion and 
a ss porta- Personal and Alco- 
May 71 April 71 May 70 Food Housing Clothing tion Care Reading hol 


TS SE STD LT, HEE SS EI HLL NS TSS ASR TS RENEE SEES CS Ty 


(1961 = 100) 
Be Der OUTIGS BING eencectctsc sea 12S eS) 12331 ES 119.8 119.3 13353 120.9 136.7 116.1 145.1 
BV allifa xterm erste k ee cette sactee nse or 126.6 125.8 123)572 128.5 Wie NATIT 122.0 146.4 138.3 129.7 
Bret) OTM) Peete 2 erie feeds acorns 12a 124.7 123.6 128.6 117.4 129.5 126.0 136.0 13253 P2726 
IMO trea ieee cece eee nce ee cate 126.4 2559) 124.4 12855 118.9 125.4 129.1 132.7 141.4 128.7 
O) (A Wate eens eens reteset tes 130.5 129.7 127.4 3/243 123.8 130.1 S251 143.5 138.1 135.0 
UNG) COS 08 ocr cecerocarnasceee Beano cnenece 129.2 12353 27h 128.1 LP 2BE2, isle 136.7 142.5 Silo 132.8 
\WA DoW 0 a1 e1 cn ec bocodso ee iesaeaocenee Ree 128.0 WATS W273) 128.4 yeh 135.6 134.1 147.4 136.8 129.9 
Saskatoon-Regina................-.-..---+. 122.9 122.4 12272 128.1 114.5 130.7 120.7 128.6 10) 12373 
Edmionton-Galgarynccce2 ee 127.6 WARES) 124.7 132.0 119.9 128.7 125),3) 147.6 Bf 2533 
WV ATIC ON Cl reece acne cece esc sieseesicetces: 126.4 126.1 123.4 132.0 ORS 129°5 127.8 138.1 1223)5 f/ 119.0 


Note: Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare actual levels of prices as 
between cities. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada is compiled by the Economics and Research Branch of the Canada Department of) 
Labour on the basis of reports from the Canada Manpower Division, Department of Manpower and Immigration. The first three tables in 
this section cover strikes and lockouts that amount to ten or more man-days. The number of workers involved includes all workers reported 
on strike or locked out, whether or not they all belonged to the union directly involved in the disputes leading to the work stoppages. 
Workers indirectly affected, such as those laid off as a result of a work stoppage, are not included. 


Table G-1—Strikes and Lockouts, 1966-1971 


Month or Year 


Septem Dethac ee eee ee ea ty 
OCtODER Rt en tae Meee oar ae 
INGVEIIDeIeee rr ee ee eens er, eee nn 
December eee 


Ov antian ype eee ee 
HG BEUAT Ysera ee ean eee 


+Revised. *Preliminary. 


Table G-2—Strikes and Lockouts, by Industry, 


June 1971, (Preliminary) 


Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 





Strikes and 


Lockouts 

Beginning 

During Strikes 

Month and Workers 
or Year Lockouts Involved 


582 617 411,459 
498 522 252,018 
359 582 2235502 
566 595 306,799 
501 540 261,187 
42 116 62,134 
62 132 80,851 
46 118 70,738 
39 88 45,539 
34 84 60,862 
33 Ue 38,948 
8 48 34,359 
24 46 30,170 
40 69 26,984 
33 We 45,381 
42 82 22,430 
24 [22 10,284 
71 121 43,995 


Duration in Man-Days 





Per Cent of | 
Estimated | 
Working | 
Time 








Man-Days 


5,178,170 0.34 | 
3,974,760 0.25 
5,082,730 0.32 ! 
7,751,880 0.46 
6,539,560 0.39 | 
788,910 0.52 | 
842,950 0.55 
620,060 0.42 
619,430 0.44 
758,820 0.53 
705,620 0.49 
427,150 0.29 
213,060 0.16 
180,920 0.14 
228,120 0.15 
154,280 0.11 
104,870 0.08 
415,750 0.27 


Table G-3—Strikes and Lockouts, by Jurisdiction, 


June 1971, (Preliminary) 


In Effect During Month 





Number 
Begin- Strikes 
ning and 
During Lock- Workers Man- 
Industry Month outs Involved Days Jurisdiction 


KOLeStry coe ee 1 | 158 
MIMCS Sx Serer cnn. ereee eee 2 6 1,901 
Maniiactuinin cases se 39 67 23,656 
(CONnStRUCTION Mee 8 2 4,760 
Transportation and utilities.. 9 12 10,671 
Tae See en Sed 4 10 833 
Finance ee eee — — == 
SCLVICG 2: ee een eee Ue ee 3 7 508 
Public administration.............. 5 6 1,508 

ALL INDUSTRIES...............- 71 121 43,995 
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160 Newfoundland =e eee 
20,910 Prince Edward Island.............. 
282,220 INGValSCOlias eres 
43,210 News Brun SWic keane 
49,960 Québec. eee eee 
10,310 Ontariopee ee eee 
_— Manitobas ts see ee 
3,080 Saskatchewan ee ees 
5,900 Alberta eee eee 
BritisheGolumbia eee 
Bedetalieccwees eee eee 

415,750 ALL JURISDICTIONG............ 


In Effect During Month 
Number 
Begin- Strikes 





ning and 
During Lock- Workers Man- 
Month outs’ Involved Days 


7 9 2B 22,870 
1 1 86 390 
3 i! 2,361 36,740 
11 24 11,347 71,850 
34 48 16,228 96,430 
2 3 765 6,180 
2 Z, 615 2,160 
8 21 9,343 169,430 
3 6 1,019 9,700 
71 121 43,995 415,750 
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Table G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, June 1971, (Preliminary) 


Duration in Starting 
Man-Days Date 





Major Issues 
Accu- Termination 
mulated Date 


Workers 
Involved June 





‘Location Union Result 


a Te 


Forestry 
MacMillan Bloedel (Sproat Woodworkers 158 160 160 June 8 Protesting a new Workmen’s 
Lake, Kennedy Lake, Loc. 1-85 June 9 Compensation regulation — Re- 


Cameron & Franklin 
River Div.) 
Port Alberni, B.C. 


(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


turn of workers pending further 
discussions. 











i: 
Mines 
METAL 
*Hudson Bay Mining and Various trade 550 8,250 57,090 Jan. 27 Vacations, holidays, welfare plan 
Smelting Company, unions June 22 —Return of workers, settlement 
Flin Flon, Man. (AFL-CIO/CLC) terms not reported. 
_ Jron Ore Co. of Canada Machinists and 325 330 660 May 31 Protesting technological changes 
_ Sept-Iles, Qué. Steelworkers June 1 —Return of workers. 
| (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
American Smelting & Steelworkers 566 4,530 4,530 June 21 Failure to reach a new working 
Refining Co., Loc. 5457 = agreement— 
Buchans, Nfld. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
NON-METAL 
Aluminum Co. of Metallurgists, 300 6,600 15,600 Apr. 18 Wages— 
Canada, Miners and — 
St. Lawrence, Nfid. Chemical Workers 
| Federation 
(CNTU) 
QUARRIES 
Six granite firms, Steelworkers 120 600 600 June 16 Wages, hours—$1.11 an hr. in- 
Beebe, Qué. Loc. 7550 June 23 crease Over a 3-yr. contract; re- 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) duction of the work week to 42 
hours in 1972, 41 hours in 1973. 
Manufacturing 
FOOD AND BEVERAGES 
Burgeo Fish Industries Ltd., Food Workers 160 3,040 3,040 June 4 Union recognition— 
Burgeo, Nfid. (AFL-CIO/CLC) = 
Pécheurs Unis de Québec, Commerce 160 800 800 June 7 Working conditions—Not  re- 
Newport, Qué. Employees June 14 ported. 
(CNTU) 
Canadian Breweries Ltd., Brewery Workers 700 10,500 10,500 June 10 Hours and security of employ- 
(Notre Dame St. Plant), Loc. 301 = ment— 
Montréal, Qué. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Gerber Products Ltd., District 50 130 1,170 1,170 June 18 Union’s members rejected pack- 


Niagara Falls, Ont. 


(A. &.T.W.) 
(Ind.) 


age contract— 
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Table G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, June 1971, (Preliminary) (Cont.) 


Industry 
Employer 


Location 


Union 


Workers 
Involved June 


Duration in 
Man-Days 





Accu- 


mulated 


Starting 
Date 


Termination 


Date 


Major Issues 


Result 





Fisheries Association of 
British Columbia, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


RUBBER 


Gates Rubber, 
Brantford, Ont. 


LEATHER 


Daoust-Lalonde Inc., 
Montreal, Qué. 


CLOTHING 


Several garment companies 
Toronto, Ont. 


Associated Fur Industries of 


Toronto Inc., 
Toronto, Ont. 


WOOD 


Mac Miullan-Bloedel, 
Port Alberni, B.C. 


United Fishermen 
Allied Workers 
various locals 
(Ind.) 


Rubber Workers 
ikeye., 7/3333 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Clothing Workers’ 
Federation 
(CNTU) 


United Garment 
Workers Loc. 253 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Food Workers 
Loc. 82 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Woodworkers 
Loc. 1-85 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


FURNITURE AND FIXTURES 


Sunar Industries Limited, 
Waterloo, Ont. 


PAPER 


Consolidated Bathurst, 
New Richmond, Qué. 


Churchill Forest Industries, 


The Pas, Manitoba. 


PRIMARY METALS 


Reynolds Extrusion, 
Ste Thérése, Qué. 


Steelworkers 
Loc. 3292 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Pulp and Paper 
Mil Workers 
Loc. 574 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Pulp and Paper 
Mill Workers 
Boce203 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Steelworkers 
Loc. 6087 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


4,500 


188 


230 


300 


400 


400 


276 


306 


220 


110 


13,500 


2,820 


1,380 


460 


4,400 


200 


3,590 


5,810 


4,400 


2,420 


13,500 


2,820 


7,710 


1,430 


4,400 


200 


3,590 


17,740 


4,400 


5,500 


June 26 


June 10 


Apr. 21 
June 9 


May 26 
June. 


June 8 
June 23 


June 17 
June 18 


June 14 


Apr. 3 
June 26 


June 3 


Apr. 21 


Higher prices for fish caught— 


Failure to reach agreement— 


Wages, hours, fringe benefits— 
10¢ an hr. increase retroactive to: 
Nov. 1, 1970, 10¢ May 1, 1971, 
10¢ Nov. 1, 1971, 10¢ May 1, 
1972; one additional statutory: 
holiday, reduction in hours for 
June, July and August only. 


Alleged failure to honour con- 
tract—Return of workers. 


Protesting pay freezing of unpro- 
ductive workers—Wage increases 
and reduced weekly hours. 


Over suspension of 3 workers— 
Workers returned when the sus- 
pended workers were reinstated. 


Wages, fringe benefits— 


Wages, length of contract—Wage 
increases 87¢ an hour over a 33- 
month contract. 


Protesting the demotion of a 
machinist— 


Not reported— 
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fable G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, June 1971, (Preliminary) (Cont.) 





ndustry Duration in Starting 

Man-Days Date 

amployer Major Issues 
Workers Accu- Termination 

Location Union Involved June mulated Date Result 





| 
METAL FABRICATING 








Dynamic Industries Inc., 
Quebec, Qué. 


East Side Plating Canada 
Ltd. and East Side 
Stamping Canada Ltd., 

Windsor, Ont. 


McNamara Industries Ltd., 
St. John’s, Nfld. 


Winchester-Western 
(Canada) Ltd., 
Cobourg, Ont. 


Welmet Industries Ltd., 
Welland, Ont. 


MACHINERY 


Brown-Boggs Foundry and 
Machine Co. Ltd., 
Hamilton Ont. 


Chrysler Airtemp Canada, 
Bramalea, Ont. 


TRANSPORTATION 
EQUIPMENT 


AP Parts of Canada Limited, 
Rexdale, Ont. 


Hayes-Dana Ltd., 
Thorold and St. Catharines, 
Ont. 


Hawker Siddeley Canada 
ids 
Trenton, N.S. 


Ford of Canada, 
Windsor, Ont. 


Ferguson Industries, 
Pictou, N.S. 


ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS 


Electrohome Ltd., 
Kitchener, Ont. 


Auto Workers 
Loc. 1044 (CLC) 


Auto Workers 
Loc. 195 (CLC) 


Machinists 
Loc. 950 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Machinists 
Loc. 788 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Steelworkers 
Loc. 5955 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


ULE. Eoc. 520 
(Ind.) 


Auto Workers 
Loc. 1285 (CLC) 


Auto Workers 
Eoce252(CL@) 


Auto Workers 
Loc. 676 (CLC) 


Steelworkers 
ocwl23il 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Auto Workers 
Loc. 200 (CLC) 


Steelworkers 
Loc. 4702 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


I.B.E.W. Loc. 804 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


148 


190 


300 


199 


144 


100 


150 


TS) 


[e235 


1,100 


4,148 


1,800 


300 


2,660 


2,400 


400 


720 


1,900 


3,300 


5,230 


6,580 


15,400 


5,670 


2,800 


4,740 


4,370 


2,400 


400 


720 


5,300 


6,000 


9,080 


6,580 


15,400 


5,670 


2,800 


June 
June 


11 
28 


18 
18 


Wages—Annual wage increases 
over a 3-yr. contract; other 
benefit. 


Not reported—Not reported. 


Wages— 


Failure to reach agreement—Re- 
turn of workers pending further 
discussions. 


Wages— 


Wages, other matters—Increase 
of 8% first year, 18¢ an hour sec- 
ond year. 


Wages— 


Wages—Return of workers, set- 
tlement terms not reported. 


The issue of incentive standards— 
Wage increases of 31¢ an hour, 
union agreed to company factor- 
ing of production rates. 


Wages— 


Alleged dispute over safety con- 
ditions—Return of workers pend- 
ing further discussion. 


Not reported—Not reported. 


Job reclassification—Return of 
workers. 
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Table G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, June 1971, (Preliminary) (Cont.) 





Industry Duration in Starting 
Man-Days Date 
Employer Major Issues 
Workers Accu- Termination 
Location Union Involved June mulated Date Result 








Canadian Westinghouse U.E. Loc. 504 350 350 350 June 4 Workers suspended for protestinj| 
Co. Ltd., (Ind.) June 5 the suspension of seven paint shoy| 
Hamilton, Ont. workers—Not reported. | 
NON-METALLIC MINERAL 
PRODUCTS | 
Dominion Glass Co. Ltd., Glass and Ceramic 900 19,800 20,700 May 29 Wages, fringe benefits— | 
Montreal, Qué. Workers Loc. 206 == 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
| 
Dominion Glass Co. Ltd., Glass and Ceramic 855 7,780 7,780 June 17 Wages— | 
Hamilton, Ont. Workers = | 
Loc. 203 | 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) | 
Dominion Glass Co. Ltd., Glass and Ceramic 497 4,470 4,470 June 18 Failure to sign first contract— 
Bramalea, Ont. Workers — 
Loc. 260 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dominion Glass Co. Ltd., Glass and 891 2,670 2,670 June 19 In sympathy with Bramalea, 
Wallaceburg, Ont. Ceramic Workers June 24 Hamilton and Montreal plants— 
Locs. 235 and 246 Return of workers. 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Canadian Johns-Manville Chemical Workers 450 1,350 1,350 June 28 Wages and complaint over un- 
Coyritde Loc. 346 — healthy working conditions— 
Toronto, Ont. (GEG) 
CHEMICAL PRODUCTS 
Uniroyal Chemical District 50 eS 530 530 June 28 Wages, welfare benefits, pensions 
Division of Uniroyal Ltd., (A. & T.W.) — — 
Elmira, Ont. Loc. 13691 
(Ind.) 
Construction 
Electrical Construction I.B.E.W. 200 4,400 11,200 Apr. 13 Not reported— 
Association, Loc. 2330 
St. John’s area, Nfld. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Construction Labour Lathers 150 3,300 6,300 May 3 Jurisdictional dispute between the 
Relations Assoc. of B.C., Loc. 207 — Lathers and Carpenters— 
Vancouver, B.C. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Bedard-Girard Co. Ltd., Carpenters 852 18,740 20,440 May 27 Wages— 
Granton, N.S. Loc. 1178 — 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Stebbins Engineering Ltd., International 1,200 600 600 June 4 Jurisdictional dispute between 
Kamloops, B.C. Operating June 7 unions—Return of workers. 
Engineers 
bree, WLS) 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Labourers 
Loc. 602 


(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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fable G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, June 1971, (Preliminary) (Cont.) 


ndustry 





| 


. 





POWER, GAS AND WATER 


Kingston Construction 


Association, 
Kingston, Ontario. 


Master Insulators of 


Ontario Inc., 


Province-wide, Ontario. 


Various construction 


companies, 


Edmonton and Northern 


Alberta. 


Various construction 


companies, 
Stephenville, Nfld. 


Winnipeg Builders’ 
Exchange, 
Winnipeg, Man. 


Transportation and 
Utilities 


TRANSPORTATION 


Hamilton Street 
Railway Co., 
Hamilton, Ont. 


*Quebec North Shore and 
Labrador Railway, 


Sept-Iles, Qué. 


Quebec Urban Community 


Transportation 
Commission, 
Québec, Qué. 


British Columbia Hydro 
& Power Authority, 


Various locations 
British Columbia. 


Hydro-Québec, 


Province-wide, Québec. 


Hydro Electric Commission 
of the Borough of North 


York, 
Willowdale, Ont. 


Union 


Workers 


Duration in 


Man-Days 





Involved June 


Accu- 


mulated 


Starting 
Date 


Termination 


Date 


Major Issues 


Result 





Plumbers 200 3,200 3,200 June 9 Wages and benefits— 

Loc. 221 = 

(AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Asbestos Workers 700 9,100 9,100 June 14 Wages, hours— 

Loc. 95 = 

(AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Labourers Loc. 92 600 2,100 2,100 June 22 Wages—Increase of $1.15 per 

(AFL-CIO/CLC) June 28 hour over a 2-yr. contract. 

Boilermakers and 225 300 300 June 29 In protest of accommodation and 

Ironworkers -— food— 

(AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Bricklayers 498 750 750 June 29 Wages and union representation 

Local = eis 

(AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Transit Union 500 10,710 16,070 May 17 Breakdown in negotiations over a 

Loc. 107 = new contract— 

(AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Maintenance of 276 280 560 May 31 Protesting technological changes 

Way June 1 —Return of workers. 

(AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Public Service 400 1,200 1,200 June 28 Wages, administration of em- 

Employees’ _ ployee pension fund and group 

Federation insurance— 

(CNTU) 

LB.E.W. 2,000 17,300 17,300 June 1 Wages, other matters— 

Mocs 258 == 

(AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Public Employees 7,000 18,350 18,350 June 8 Protesting company-imposed job 

Loc. 1500 (CLC) June 12 classification standards, other 
grievances—Return of workers 
when court injunction issued. 

Public Employees 285 710 710 June 28 Inability to reach new renewal 


oc! ii(ECEe) 


agreement— 
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Table G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, June 1971, (Preliminary) 





Industry Duration in Starting 
Man-Days Date 
Employer Major Issues 
Workers Accu- Termination 
Location Union Involved June mulated Date Result 











Trade 
Canada Safeway Ltd., Retail, Wholesale 400 5,900 5,900 June 4 Wages— 
South Burnaby, B.C. Employees = 
Loc. 580 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 

B.C. Wholesale Drug Retail, Wholesale 230 690 690 June 23 Protesting co’s refusal to neg 
Association (Western Employees June 28 tiate—Return of workers. 
Wholesale Drugs), Loc. 580 

Vancouver, B.C. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Service 


MISCELLANEOUS SERVICES 


Place Ville-Marie Service Employees 400 1,200 1,200 June 28 Wages, job security, working con: 
Corporation, Loc. 298 — ditions— 
Montréal, Qué. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 





Public Administration 





LOCAL ADMINISTRATION 


The Corporation of the Public Employees 350 350 350 June 8 Protesting activities of a foremar 
City of St. John’s, Loc. 569 June 9 —Not reported. 

St. John’s, Nfld. (CLC) 

Corp. of the City of Public Employees 196 1,570 1,570 June 10 Monetary issues—Increases ran 
Sault Ste. Marie, OGwS June 22 ing from 21¢ to 28¢ per hr 

Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. (CLC) the ist yr., 21¢ to 27¢ the 2m 

yr.; other benefits. 

The Corporation of the Public Employees 804 2,410 2,410 June 27 Wages and cost of living allow: 
City of Windsor, Locs. 82 and 543 — ance— 

Windsor, Ont. (CLC) 


*Federal jurisdiction. 
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_ News briefs 


@ Benefits and contributions under the Canada Pen- 
sion Plan will increase in 1972, it was announced in Au- 
gust jointly by National Health and Welfare Minister 
John Munro and National Revenue Minister Herb Gray. 
Mr. Munro’s department is responsible for the adminis- 
tration of benefits under the Plan, and National Reve- 
nue is responsible for the coverage and collection of 
contributions under the Plan. The increases result from 
a two per cent rise in the Pension Index, the legal max- 
imum. Pension Index changes reflect changes in the 
Consumer Price Index. 


Mr. Gray said maximum annual pensionable earnings 
under the Canada Pension Plan will be $5,500 in 1972, 
up from $5,400 in 1971. Maximum yearly contributions 
by employers and employees will become $88.20 each, 
increased from $86.40. Self-employed persons will con- 
tribute a maximum of $176.40, compared with the 1971 
figure of $172.80. 


More than 300,000 retirement, survivors’ and disability 
benefits will be increased in January 1972. Benefits for 
orphans and the children of disabled contributors, and 
the flat-rate components of pensions to widows, dis- 
abled widowers and disabled contributors will increase 
to $27.60 monthly from $27.06. The maximum death 
benefit under the Canada Pension Plan, payable in a 
lump sum to the estate of a deceased contributor, will 
be $550 for deaths occurring in 1972. The 1971 max- 
imum is $540. 


Mr. Munro added that the Guaranteed Income Supple- 
ment payable to lower-income old age pensioners will 
also increase as a result of the rise in the Pension Index. 
The maximum combined Old Age Security pension and 
Guaranteed Income Supplement for a single person or 
a married person whose spouse is not also a pensioner 
will increase in April, 1972, to $137.70 from $135.00, the 
maximum supplement portion becoming $57.70. 


The maximum supplement combined with the pension, 
for a married person whose spouse is also a pensioner, 
will increase to $130.05 from its present $127.50. That 
is, each spouse will receive a total payment of $130.05, 
the supplement portion being $50.05. A married couple 
65 or older can be eligible for a maximum combined 
monthly benefit of $260.10 a month compared with 
$255.00 at present. 
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@ The top 60 executives of MacMillan Bloedel Ltd 
Canada’s largest forestry products company, have mad 
their own contribution to the company’s belt-tightenin: 
policy. Chairman J. V. Clyne announced that they hav 
taken pay cuts of up to 10 per cent for the balance o 
1971. “I cut everybody over $50,000 by 10 per cent an 
everybody in the $35,000 to $50,000 bracket by five pe 
cent, effective July 1, to the end of the year,” he said 
“and that includes my pay.” The Chairman said tha 
this action was only fair, considering that the share 
holders of the company had had their dividends cut anc 
another four employees were laid off with the elimina 
tion of the company’s central engineering department 
which use to employ 25 persons. The pay cuts at Mac 
Millan Bloedel are just part of a general tightenin; 
among the management and salaried staffs of Britis] 
Columbia’s major forest firms as they face continuin; 
market problems for their products. 


@ Donald Hushion, 33, has been appointed Executiv 
Director of Manpower Services for the Ontario Depart 
ment of Labour. The division encompasses the Indu: 
trial Training Branch, the Employment Standard 
Branch, the Women’s Bureau and the Office of the Ath 
letics Commissioner. From 1964 to 1966, Mr. Hushio 
worked in the Labour Standards Division of the Intern 
ational Labour Organization in Geneva. In Januar 
1966, he was appointed Executive Assistant to the Dep 
uty Minister of the Canada Department of Labou 
Since the fall of 1969, he has been involved in the fed 
eral Government’s Career Assignment Program. 


@ Policemen in Manitoba now have the right to strike 
Closing the debate on the second reading of the bill, La 
bour Minister A. R. Paulley assured the Legislature tha 
there are “ample safeguards” within the Labour Rela 
tions Act to prevent a disastrous police walkout. Polic 
would be considered an essential service, and, as suck 
the act provides for conciliation and mediation. If bot 
fail, the cabinet can order a 15-day “cooling-off’ perioc 
and this prohibition against striking may be extende 
indefinitely by a resolution of the Legislature. 
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Publicity about the shortage of jobs for profes- 
ionals has discouraged university graduates from job 
unting, according to John Williams, Personnel Con- 
Itant, Technical Service Council, Toronto. ‘“‘Many 
b-hunting professionals don’t expect to find jobs, and 
erefore give up their hunt after being turned down by 
mly a handful of companies. To get a job today, profes- 
ionals must send out dozens of résumés and make at 
east five active job contacts a day,’ Mr. Williams 
ays. “Job-hunting is hard work, but it’s not an impos- 
ible task.” 

! 

7 

[he Technical Service Council’s quarterly survey of 
ypenings for executives, engineers, scientists, accoun- 
ants and other professionals shows that openings were 
flown 19 per cent at the end of June, compared with 
970. Some 954 job openings were listed by 1,400 em- 
sloyers, compared with 1,138 last year. Opportunities in 
3ritish Columbia show the’ largest decrease, down 39 
yer cent, while the Atlantic provinces had an increase of 
17 per cent. Opportunities for professionals slumped 
sIsewhere: down 18 per cent in Québec, down 17 per 
sent in Ontario and down | per cent in the Prairie Prov- 
nces, compared with last year. 





‘Even since the budget has been brought down, em- 
dloyers are displaying caution about hiring staff. They 
Sontinue to be extremely selective, unwilling to com- 
oromise and slow in making decisions,” Williams con- 
cluded. “Many feel that profit opportunities are so poor 
that there is no urgency about adding staff. 


“It’s discouraging that the number of job openings with 
these 1,400 companies actually decreased between May 
30 and mid-July,” Williams said. Experienced junior 
and intermediate sales engineers continue to be in short 
supply. There is a steady demand for accountants, plant 
engineers, personnel managers, mining engineers, ex- 
tractive metallurgists, experienced mechanical engi- 
neers and certain types of municipal engineering spe- 
clalists. 


Opportunities are restricted for architects, architectural 
draftsmen, electronic engineers, junior electrical engi- 
neers, junior civil engineers, civil technologists and 
draftsmen, time study men, agricultural engineers, tech- 
nical illustrators, research chemists, food chemists, labo- 
ratory technicians, physicists, geophysicists and indus- 
trial designers. New university graduates, especially 
those with B.A.s and Ph.D.s, continue to have trouble 
locating positions. 
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@ A non-contributory pension plan for workers in 
small industries and offices has been launched by the Ca- 
nadian Labour Congress. William Dodge, Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Congress, said the newly created Can- 
ada-Wide Industrial Pension Plan (CWIPP) will supple- 
ment the personal and family security of workers in 
small and medium-size plants, shops and offices who 
normally are not able to secure private pension benefits 
from their employment. 


“Pooling of the pension funds of many small operations 
will enable CWIPP to make investment earnings of the 
kind normally available only to very large organiza- 
tions,” Mr. Dodge said. The plan was drafted by pen- 
sion experts from trade unions and management, as- 
sisted by consultants and a trust company. It is to be 
administered by Québec Trust Company of Montreal. 


Under CWIPP each employer-employee group can set 
its own level of pension benefits according to what the 
union and employer negotiate in collective bargaining. 
The plan includes portability from one CWIPP group to 
another, early retirement, disability pension, survivor 
options and vesting provisions comparable to those in 
major industrial plans. Dodge said: ““CWIPP adds to 
the security of individual groups by spreading the risk 
over all participating groups. 


“Over and above the protection provided by law in 
most provinces, CWIPP guarantees certain minimum 
pension benefits where the employer closes down after 
the group has participated for three or more years. Cov- 
erage is extended to individual members during layoff, 
sickness or other absence for up to three consecutive 
calendar years. 


“Those who participate for approximately 10 years be- 
fore they quit an employer take with them a vested 
right in a pension, payable in the form of a monthly 
payment when they retire.” 


Dodge added that CWIPP conforms with CLC guide- 
lines for pension plans—namely, maintenance of income 
at a high level on retirement; protection of purchasing 
power against the effects of rising prices; flexibility to 
permit special provisions for survivors, disabled em- 
ployees and those displaced by technological change: 
and funding to ensure maximum security of eventual 
pensions. The first participant in CWIPP is an em- 
ployer-employee group representing Namasco Limited 
and Local 195 of the United Auto Workers, Windsor, 
Ont. 
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@ Charitable donations can substitute for union dues 
in Ontario, according to two recent decisions of the On- 
tario Labour Relations Board. Last year the Ontario La- 
bour Relations Act was changed to allow persons not to 
pay union dues if such payment conflicted with reli- 
gious belief. The first decision came recently in the case 
of Klass Stel, a North York parks department employee 
who was a member of the Canadian Union of Public 
Employees for 16 years. He objected to his membership 
“because it is not based on the Bible, according to 
Christian principles.” A member of the Christian Re- 
formed Church, Mr. Stel will be required to pay the 
equivalent of his union dues to a charitable organiza- 
tion. 


In the 30-page decision, G. W. Reed, board chairman, 
said the exemption “may well set guidelines for future 
applications...” Commenting on the first two ex- 
emptions allowed by the Board, Stanley Little, National 
President of the 150,000-member Canadian Union of 
Public Employees, said that the union had struggled for 
years to win security clauses in their contracts, and the 
Ontario Government was now giving them away. 


@ What is the role of co-operative institutions—or 
“co-ops”, as they are called—in the economic and social 
progress of developing countries? On June 1, some 25 
French-speaking civil servants from 15 African, Middle 
East and Near East countries met for a three-week 
seminar at the Desjardins Co-operative Institute in Lévis, 


Qué. 


The event, jointly organized by the International Labour 
Office and the Québec Co-operation Council, is part 
of a program initiated by the ILO in 1953. Attention 
is focused on the structure, administration and manage- 
ment of co-operatives. It was the first such session to 
take place in Canada, and arrangements were due 
mainly to the efforts of Kalmen Kaplansky, Director 
of the Canadian Office of the ILO. The participants 
toured several co-operatives while in the province. 


At the opening session, Johann Gudmundsson from 
Geneva recalled that, ever since its foundation in 1919, 
the ILO has acknowledged the importance of the co- 
operative movement in the development of production 
and distribution. The session is partly financed by the 
United Nations Program for Development and the Ca- 
nadian International Development Agency. 
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H@ Twenty-five cents out of each dollar circulating i 
Québec comes from the province’s forest industry, say: 
a study made by Gilbert Paillé and André McNeil o 
the Faculty of Forestry and Geodesy at Laval University 


The survey shows that 50 of the 108 billion cubic fee 
of commercial wood in the province are accessible. The 
cutting of the 2 per cent yearly stock increase of thi: 
material resource represents 12 million cords a year 
of which 70 per cent is processed by 57 pulp and pape: 
plants, plus 550 lumber mills that cut 1.5 billion fee 
of wood each year. The wood and paper industrie: 
employ 80,000 persons. 


The lumber, pulp and paper industries are undergoing 
intensive renovation, and the Government is now ap: 
plying a vigorous policy of expansion of public forest: 
to ensure better planning and firmer control of opera. 
tions. To this end, it set up a decennial forest inventory 
program in conjunction with a plan to harness the waters 
of various basins and sub-basins. Public awareness of 
this integrated planning of resources should help citi 
zens, local industry and investors to recognize the rea 
and potential value of these forests, the study says 
Industry also must strengthen its position if it wishe 
to prosper in the face of world competition. The prov 
ince must sell four fifths of its production in foreigr 
markets, and the main buyers are American. During the 
past 10 years, the United States, benefiting from techno 
logical and economic advantages, has increased its pro 
duction beyond domestic requirements; and both acces: 
sibility of raw materials and diversification within the 
industry are improving more rapidly than in Québec. 


U.S. industries pay 10 per cent lower taxes on net profit: 
than do their Québec counterparts, and transportatior 
costs of finished products are one third to one half lowe: 
than they are in Québec. These factors, plus the freeing 
of the Canadian dollar, have tightened competition ir 
the forest products market. To remain competitive, the 
Québec paper industry has to concentrate its capita 
expenses on the modernization and extension of existing 
mills; but it has yet to increase the productivity of it: 
manpower and machines sufficiently to reduce produc: 
tion costs to a competitive level. The cost of raw materi 
als used in manufacturing newsprint is greater ir 
Québec than anywhere in North America. For example 
it represents 35.2 per cent of mill costs, compared tc 
27 per cent in British Columbia and 27.7 per cent i1 
Alabama. In the sawmill industry, operating costs repre: 
sent 50 per cent of manufacturing costs. The restriction: 
imposed by geography, the nature of the forest cover 
and the climate have until now conspired to preven 
mechanization from producing the expected cost sav. 
ings. 
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A new concept in job training and retraining is to be 
ried by Metro Toronto, with the support of the Ontario 
Jepartment of Social and Family Services. The Prov- 
nce will subsidize 80 per cent of the estimated $100,000 
roject to give unemployed recipients of public assist- 
ince a good start in job training, employment seeking 
ind holding a steady job. Starting with 60 participants, 
he project should involve some 200 people by the end 
of one year, all on a voluntary basis. Each individual 
will receive an incentive allowance of $24 a month, plus 
512 for each dependant to a maximum of $60 a month. 
These amounts will be subject to adjustment as the pro- 
2ram continues. 


Each day will be split into academic morning sessions 
and afternoon work activity periods. In the mornings, 
students will have an opportunity to upgrade their for- 
mal education from Grade 1, to Grade 8, each start- 
ing at his particular level and proceeding at his own 
optimum rate. The work activities relate directly to 
work skills that will be useful in the employment mar- 
ket. Some of these skills could lead directly to self-em- 
ployment; others, in conjunction with educational up- 
grading, could lead to occupational training. Activities 
will include the pick up, repair and distribution of used 
furniture to families with limited means; household and 
building maintenance and repair, involving repairs to 
homes in the Metro Interim Housing project, major re- 





pairs to the homes of social assistance recipients and 
maintenance of the Metro Family residence, Seaton 
House and the Good Shephard Refuge; kitchen help in 
Seaton House and the Good Shephard Refuge, with op- 
portunities to learn kitchen routines and methods of 
preparing food; and clothing repair, sorting, and dis- 
tribution of donated used clothing to families and per- 
sons with limited means. 


The program is designed to provide opportunity for ad- 
vancement for those who do not fit into the normal 
channels of Manpower and other training programs. 
Assessment and counselling will therefore be used ex- 
tensively throughout all stages of the program—from as- 
sessing employment orientation with a strong emphasis 
on expression of opinion by the participants, to help 
with such day-to-day problems as housing, day care, 
dental and medical care and domestic problems. 


Calgary began a similar experimental project in Sep- 
tember designed to put employable welfare recipients to 
work on public jobs that might not otherwise get done. 
It may receive 100 per cent funding from the federal 
Government although both city and provincial Govern- 
ments earlier refused to back the plan. The federal Goy- 
ernment has stipulated, however, that the program must 
not deprive other people of employment. 


El ovollavesit-idielatcme-laclelare the world 





HM James R. Hoffa has stepped down from the presi- 
dency of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters to 
be succeeded by a long-time friend, Frank E. Fitzsim- 
mons. He was elected by acclamation in July to a five- 
year term as president after his sole opponent. Theo- 
dore Daley of Yonkers, N.Y., withdrew from the race. 
Mr. Hoffa had been President of the union for 14 years 
and is now serving a jail sentence for jury tampering. 


@ Harm Buiter has resigned from his position as the 
General Secretary of the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions. He had intended to stay in the posi- 
tion until the 1972 World Congress of the ICFTU, but 
has accepted a local government position in The Neth- 
erlands. Organizations affiliated with the ICFTU have 
been asked to send in nominations for a replacement. 
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@ It is not only the young who are suspicious of any- 
one over thirty; many employers will not hire a woman 
over 30 or a man over 45 years of age. A study in Europe 
by the Institute for Labour Market and Vocational Re- 
search states that about 50 per cent of the employers 
surveyed set an upper age limit on their job openings, 
with 30 being the most frequently specified upper limit 
for a woman and 45 years for a man. This prejudice 
overlooks scientific research that proves that a man 
reaches optimum efficiency at 45. It also ignores the re- 
search carried out by the Institute that predicted that up 
to 1980 the proportion of women under 30 in the total 
labour force will steadily decrease and that of women 
over 30 will continue to increase. 
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ome interesting developments in the movement for 
orkers’ education were reported in The Labour Ga- 
ette, 50 years ago. The first 20 years of Frontier College 
ere featured, and the attempts to bring formal educa- 
ion to men far removed from educational institutions 
ere described. 


he idea of providing education to the worker at his 
ork originated in the mind of Alfred Fitzpatrick, a 
raduate in theology of Queen’s University in Kingston, 
nt. Toward the close of the 1800s, he was doing mis- 
ion work in Algoma District, where he was brought 
to contact with workers in logging and lumber camps. 


(Fitzpatrick saw the barrenness of the lives of these 
oods workers, crowded together in unsanitary bunk- 
ouses with practically none of the amenities of life. 
ometimes they didn’t see a newspaper for weeks, and 
ooks were practically unknown. He decided that, in 
ddition to a “sleep” camp and a “cook” camp, there 
hould be a “reading” camp, where a worker could 
pend some of his leisure hours. He also decided that 
here should be an attendant in the reading camp, that 
e should be a university graduate or undergraduate, 
and that he should conduct classes according to the 
needs of those attending. Thus, what was known as the 
Reading Camp Association, forerunner of Frontier Col- 
ege, was born. 


The first Reading Camp, a log building, was erected in 
1900, at a lumbering centre near Nairn, Ont. The first 
instructor, like the hundreds who have followed him, 
was a man of good education. He found, however, that 
it was impractical to be idle during the day when the 
other men were at work, and suggested he should do 
manual work alongside the others. Mr. Fitzpatrick 
seized on the idea, believing a young man of culture 
could get much closer to camp men if he were a labou- 
rer as well as a teacher. From that time the reading 
camp attendant became a labourer-teacher. This helped 
the college financially, as the instructor received wages 
for his manual work plus a small honorarium from the 
college. 
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Three years after its incorporation in 1919, Frontier 
College sought and was granted a Charter from the Do- 
minion of Canada, the first charter ever granted by the 
federal Government to an educational institution. It con- 
tained a clause giving the college the authority to confer 
degrees. It had always been Mr. Fitzpatrick’s conviction 
that the opportunity to obtain a university degree 
should be open to anyone, anywhere, even in remote 
camps on the frontier. 


In 1920, Mr. Fitzpatrick’s account of the aims and 
achievements of the college since its inception at the 
turn of the century was published by the Hunter-Rose 
Co., Ltd. of Toronto. The volume was aptly titled The 
University in Overalls. A reprint appeared in 1923. Ina 
chapter called Frontier Labour, Mr. Fitzpatrick related 
several anecdotes showing how the college helped to 
minimize the looks of scorn that manual labourers and 
university graduates sometimes give each other. The 
following episode describing a graduate entering a fron- 
tier logging camp was included: A bush foreman on the 
north shore was telling off his gangs as they passed to 
work one morning in the late autumn, when the follow- 
ing incident took place: 


Foreman: “You're short a man, Billy, in your cutting 
gang today. I’d give you Tom, but I want him to finish 
at thescheek, 1 he teachers here: taker iim for 2) lew 
days.” 


Billy: “Not on your tin-type. I want no college man with 
me to fell timber. They are too dense in the head for 
that work. I’m not risking my life just yet with such 
hikes 


Foreman: “Don’t fool yourself. This man can teach all 
right, but he can cut logs too. I know what I’m doing.” 
Billy (at night, putting in his count): “108, and big tim- 
ber, too! Boss, you can keep Tom at the creek; leave the 
long fellow with me. He knows how to handle an axe, 
and say, he has a touch on the end of that saw as light 
as McCormick on his fiddle bow.” The story was in- 
troduced with the recommendation that there should be 
more in common between the product of the univer- 
sities and the product of the frontier works, and that 
frontier labour should be supplemented more fully by 
the broader training given in the schools. It was thought 
that proficiency in one direction should imply effective- 
ness in the other. 


bog 


During the first 20 years of the century more than 300 
schools were conducted in tents, and scores of boxcars 
were refitted and utilized along the main lines of railways 
to serve the needs of extra gangs and bridge crews. A 
number of log huts were also built as branches of the 
college in various camps. About 100,000 men attended 
the night classes conducted by the instructors of the col- 
lege, and 180,000 men were given the opportunity 
through the college camps to have access to good liter- 
ature and to keep in touch with the outside world. 
Many foreigners learned the English language at these 
camps and were able to adapt themselves better to Ca- 
nadian life. The instructors sent out by the college num- 
bered 500 university men, who taught at more than 600 
points throughout the Dominion. Of these, 63 were uni- 
versity graduates. The courses of instruction ranged 
from elementary work among the illiterate to tutoring 
for matriculation. A special method was developed for 
the instruction of foreigners. 


| 
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In addition to the educational work of Frontier Colleg¢ 
many universities were beginning to offer extramura 
courses and lectures. The Labour Gazette reported tha 
arrangements were being made for the holding of lec 
ture courses of the Workers’ Educational Association ii 
Ontario at Toronto and Ottawa, under the auspices 0 
the University of Toronto; at London, under the aus 
pices of the University of Western Ontario; and in Al 
berta at Calgary, Edmonton, Lethbridge, Medicine Hat 
Blairmore and Drumheller, under the auspices of thi 
University of Alberta. History, economics, and scientifi 
subjects were to be dealt with by the lecturers at most o 
these points. At Toronto the curriculum included eco 
nomics, international finance, political philosophy, En 
glish literature and composition, psychology and logic 
British history, public speaking, trade union law anc 
Marxian economics; and consideration was given to thi 
question of having special classes for women workers. 





The future is now 


Backed by an upswelling of nationalism occasioned by 
the American cancellation of their Reciprocity Treaty 
with Canada, the infant Manufacturers’ Association of 
Ontario formed in 1871 overcame the public indiffer- 
ence that had doomed its various precursors. Involved 
from its earliest days in the major issues facing the new 
Canadian nation, it helped to focus public attention on 
the need for protective tariffs, paving the way for Mac- 
donald’s national policy, and advocated the estab- 
lishment of a “Dominion Bureau of Manufactures and 
Commerce” to collect trade statistics. The governments 
of the day recognized its usefulness, and soon began to 
use it as a sounding board for matters affecting in- 
dustry. 


In 1887 the name Canadian Manufacturers’ Association 
was adopted, but the Association was far from being 
a national lobby. With a reorganization in 1900 to en- 
sure that manufacturers outside Ontario would take a 
more active part in CMA affairs and that there would 
be a degree of autonomy for individual industries 
within the Association’s framework, manufacturing 
emerged as a definite economic, social and political 
force in Canada. The Association’s influence was seen 
in many fields of activity. Chiefly because of its support, 
the Canadian Government Trade Commissioner Serv- 
ice was created to help stimulate the export of Canadian 
products. It helped to bring into being the Board of 
Railway Commissioners (now the Board of Transport 
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Commissioners). In 1907 a permanent representative 
was stationed in Ottawa to keep a tab on all Bills that 
affected or promised to affect manufacturing, and to 
keep in touch with government officials and parlia- 
mentarians. Provincially, the CMA was responsible for 
doing the primary research for the original Workmen’s 
Compensation Act of Ontario and modifications to that 
Act to make it workable. It then offered the utmost co- 
operation in the Act’s implementation. Meanwhile, the 
Association never forgot its original purpose—to pro- 
mote Canadian manufacturing. It was especially active 
in the years of World War I, and in 1915 helped 
organize the Export Association of Canada to see that 
Canada was represented in Allied markets. In the post- 
war years, the character of Canadian manufacturing 
changed drastically as many large, highly capitalized 
companies came into being, and industrial growth was 
stimulated significantly in areas in the country besides 
Ontario and Québec. The Association again reorga- 
nized to meet new requirements of the national scheme 
of things. 


Undoubtedly the establishment of the National Re- 
search Council was hastened by the Association’s inter- 
est in scientific research, expressed in a national confer- 
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ence and the formation of a special committee. 
Recovery from the Depression was slow. As early as 
1937, the CMA was involved in munitions work, and dur- 
ing the years of World War II the Association was re- 
sponsible for finding candidates for the expanded sub- 
contracting program of the Department of Munitions 
and Supply and for helping members cope with national 
and international economic controls on materials and 
production. Looking ahead to peacetime, the CMA in 
1943 recommended that the Government set up an In- 
terdepartmental Trade and Tariff Committee to hear 
industry’s recommendations in this area. In 1946 this 
was done. 


In the postwar years, the CMA has worked to ensure 
that the Canadian presence internationally would al- 
ways be as strong as natural advantages and aggressive 
enterprise could make it. It strongly backed the provi- 
sions of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade; it 
took the initiative in organizing the Canadian com- 
ponent of the Organization for Economic Co-operation 
and Development—the Canadian Business and Industry 
Advisory Committee. 


It is an organization member of the Canadian Council, 
International Chamber of Commerce, nominates and 
provides primary staff support for the Canadian em- 
ployer delegate to the annual International Labour 
Conference, participates in the biennial Canada-Japan 
Businessmen’s Conference, and co-operates with the 
U.S. National Association of Manufacturers. Its voice is 
thus effective both nationally and internationally and its 
convention is of special note to everyone interested in 
Canadian development at all levels. 


Presidential speech 


“When there are problems, the public—and particularly 
the younger generation—want quick solutions. And if 
they are not offered by business, they will be undertaken 
by government. How far this trend will go will depend on 
the determination of business to use its imagination to 
adapt to new needs and fully meet its social responsi- 
bilities,” outgoing CMA President A. G. W. Sinclair told 
the Centennial convention of the CMA, held in Toronto 
in June. he continued: “. . . let no one think that in- 
dustry is not sensitive to new needs and is not prepared 
to critically re-evaluate its performance and position.” 
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Mr. Sinclair, President of Canadian Johns-Manville Co, 
Ltd., Port Credit, Ont., was succeeded as President by 
Gérard Filion, President, Marine Industries Ltd., Mon- 
treal. Up to 1963, Mr. Filion was publisher and editorial 
writer for the Montreal daily, Le Devoir. For the next 
three years he was General Manager of the General In- 
vestment Corp. of Québec. 





Gérard Filion 


In his address, Sinclair attacked the “free-spending 
policies of Ottawa and other levels of government 
throughout the past decade” that have upset the econ- 
omy. And price and wage controls won’t help, he said. 
“Such controls, if imposed, would only freeze the exist- 
ing imbalances and pressures in the system and would 
lead to a veritable wage and price ‘explosion’ when 
eventually they were removed. Furthermore, the appa- 
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ratus of government and the degree of intervention in 
the competitive market needed to make them work 
could only have serious consequences for our future 
growth prospects.” 


Sinclair then called for a complete analysis of the causes 
of inflation over the past decade. “If, as I suspect, such 
studies as have been done by the Prices and Incomes 
Commission reveal that over-spending by governments 
has been a major factor in inflation, then we should know 
it. And if indeed this is the case, then to even think of 
mandatory wage and price controls is to put the shoe on 
the wrong foot. What is needed is control on the spend- 
ing of governments.” 

| 


‘Although believing that government spending was a 


primary cause of inflation, Sinclair cautioned that the 
role of unions should not be overlooked. Some unions, 
he said, “are in a position to exercise monopolistic 
power in dealings with employers, and this, too, con- 
tributes to inflation. How else but through the exercise 
of monopolistic power can you explain wage settle- 
ments ranging from 20 to 40 per cent at a time of such 
high unemployment?” The solution? It lies in “remov- 
ing some of the special privileges and status that have 
been granted unions and that now place them in a mo- 
nopolistic position opposite many of the employers with 
whom they deal and even the employees they claim to 
represent.” 


The major source of our current economic problems are 
uncertainty and mistrust, Sinclair declared. Uncertainty 
about government prevails in the business community, 
and mistrust “appears to characterize much of the Gov- 
ernment’s attitude toward business.” He asked whether 
or not the Government supports the competitive enter- 
prise system. “If business is expected to make a vigorous 
contribution to the nation’s progress, it must be assured 
of a hospitable climate in which to operate,” Sinclair 
said. 


On the subject of economic nationalism, Sinclair told 
convention delegates to ask for evidence from the advo- 
cate of economic nationalism of “when and where for- 
eign-owned companies have acted as unworthy corpo- 
rate citizens of this country. You will receive two or 
three examples, the very same examples that have been 
repeated ad nauseam for the past decade and which, in 
the first place, were based on half-truths.” The impor- 
tant thing is how capital is used, not where shareholders 
reside, Sinclair declared. 
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Speaking as head of a subsidiary of an American corpo- 
ration, Sinclair said that he could not think of a “single 
instance where corporate decisions under my guidance 
have been detrimental to Canada in favour of some 
other country. I cannot think of a single instance where 
corporate decisions would have been substantially dif- 
ferent had the company been fully owned by Canadian 
shareholders. I cannot think of a single instance where I 
found a practical conflict between my being a Cana- 
dian, and a proud one at that, and my being part of an 
international team.” 
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Unions and inflation 


Unions in the U.S., through the monopoly powers 
granted them by law, have been able to increase labour 
costs, resulting in high consumer prices and unaccept- 
able levels of unemployment, Sylvester Petro, Professor 
of Law at New York University, told the CMA’s annual 
meeting. 


Prof. Petro and Senator Edward Lawson, Canadian Di- 
rector of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
spoke during a plenary session on a labour-manage- 
ment relations theme, “Industry and Human Re- 
sources.”’ Prof. Petro told his audience that his remarks 
were directed to the U.S. situation and conditions, and 
that he would leave it to Canadians to judge whether 
they had any bearing on Canadian conditions. 
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The threat of massive unemployment caused by in- 
creasing prices for consumer goods and reduced buying 
coupled with the enormous political power of unions. 
has forced U.S. Governments into inflationary policies 
that have brought social chaos. Since 1930 especially 
labour policies in the U.S. have been designed to pro- 
mote monopoly pricing of labour, Prof. Petro said. This 
end has been sought, in part, by legal provisions giving 
unions special privileges, and imposing exceptional re- 
straints upon employers and non-union employees. 


Unions have been able, through special privileges, tc 
force themselves upon unwilling employees, to compe! 
employers to bargain with them, and to wrest from em. 
ployers economic concessions that would not normally 
have been given, he said. At the same time, peaceful 
and legal methods of resistance to unions by employers 
and non-union employees have been made unlawful. 
and common law rights of employers and employees 
emasculated, with employers’ rights of private property 
and freedom of contract being particularly infringed. 
Prof. Petro said. 


In addition to direct legislative subsidies to unions, la- 
bour policies over the last 40 years have been adminis- 
tered by courts and other government agencies in a man- 
ner even more favourabie to unions, and prejudicial te 
employers and non-union employees, he declared. The 
consequence of encouraging union monopoly power 
while destroying free market checks and balances tc 
such power, has been constant upward pressure on la- 
bour prices and costs, while ridding unions of any ne- 
cessity to strive for corresponding increases in labout 
productivity, the professor said. 


The only possible results in such circumstances, he as- 
serted, are higher prices, unemployment, and, because 
of political considerations, inflationary government 
monetary and fiscal policies. When labour prices rise 
above increases in labour productivity, there is no al- 
ternative to increased product prices, he said, and this 
has been shown recently in increased automobile prices 
following wage increases to automobile workers. 
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No matter how it is brought about, inflation is the worst 
of all general social diseases, he stated, because its ef- 
fects are more penetrating than any other. When used 
o disguise the effects of ill-advised pro-union policies, 
ts evils are even worse. 
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-rof. Petro stressed that the old, the poor, the unta- 
ented—in general the most defenceless members of the 
sommunity—are the ones who suffer most through in- 
Hation, which has been called the worst and most regres- 
sive kind of taxation. Although unions cannot raise 
arices generally by themselves, he noted that if the main 
reason governments pursue inflationary economic pol- 
icies is to wipe out the unemployment caused by mo- 
nopolistic unions, then such union power is the indirect 
political cause of inflation. Inflationary threats as a re- 
sult of union-caused unemployment can be met only by 
correction of the laws and policies that gave unions 
monopoly power, he stated. 





Prof. Petro said that the police and the courts must 
absolutely bar union violence, make it clear that strikes 
will be tolerated only so far as they involve strikers’ 
withdrawals from work, and that they will not be per- 
mitted to shut down businesses by denying them access 
to alternative methods of operation. There is no need to 
“bust unions” or even engage in wholesale change in 
the labour laws, he claimed, but it is necessary to with- 
draw from unions the powers to coerce, compel and 
-abuse—which society has conceded them—in a return to 
free collective bargaining. 


Labour isn’t perfect, admitted Senator Lawson. But 
management isn’t without sin either, he said. He pointed 
to the construction industry as an example of an area 
where some “strange practices” go on. 


During boom construction periods, said Senator Law- 
son, construction companies steal tradesmen for each 
other by offering bonuses and double time. They do 
meet deadlines but this effectively raises the wage rates 
in the industry. The worker then goes back to his union 
and demands a raise in the new contract from $5 an 
hour to the $7 an hour that he had been actually com- 
mending. Thus, for short-term gain, management over- 
looks the long-range impact of its actions, Senator Law- 
son charged. 


He then described a section of the dairy industry where, 
with his union, there had not been “one day lost from a 
strike or lockout in over 50 years.” There had been 
wage parity throughout the industry but employees at 
one company wanted more. The union said “no” and 
denied them strike pay. The company involved had told 
the union that it would shut down if it had to pay higher 
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wages. But another union came along and promised the 
employees more. They joined the other union. The 
company gave the raises and didn’t close down. 


The company showed no integrity in this situation, said 
the Senator. He went on to predict that, because of this 
one company’s action, the whole industry is in danger 
of being closed down by strikes. 


Very few strikes are caused solely by differences over 
pay, he said. Employees judge their employer over the 
life of a contract. “They want to think the best of their 
company.” Employees, he said, want a sense of pride in 
their work and some recognition. ‘““They want the secur- 
ity of a financially successful company.” He told man- 
agement that they must open up lines of commu- 
nication to develop and promote good feelings. 


Some employees don’t even know who to hate in their 
company. They don’t know the top management, he 
said. Although many in top management positions are 
not competent to be involved in the early stages of con- 
tract bargaining, they should involve themselves in the 
critical state to help open the lines of communication. 
But they usually say that they are too busy. The same 
applies when a long-service employee is leaving. Top 
management should step in to stop the departure or at 
least see them to preserve and develop some good feel- 
ing between management and the employees. The same 
applies when employees are threatened by automation. 
Employees fear the unknown. But management won't 
try to lessen their fears by communication with them 
and by telling them what is happening. 


High unemployment rates will put workers in line, it 
will help temper their wage demands, goes the theory. 
This isn’t true, affirmed Senator Lawson. “The employ- 
ees only ask for tougher job security and pension provi- 
sions in their new contracts.” 


Some management say that labour is too militant. They 
want to hear from the responsible majority, and then 
they go out and try to get laws passed that would pre- 
vent organization of other workers, he asserted. Man- 
agement should be well organized itself and promote 
organization of workers to get responsible people in the 
unions. 
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There isn’t a credibility gap between labour and man- 
agement—it’s a crevice. Because of past lies to workers, 
the employees now don’t believe the truth. This has to 
be changed, he declared. Annual statements to the 
shareholders read as though “everything is great.” Then 
the workers wonder why their wages are lower than in 
other companies. 


There would be no need of some government agencies if 
management treated their employees well. There would 
be no need for unions if management treated their em- 
ployees honestly and fairly. But government bodies col- 
lect millions of dollars for workers every year because 
companies didn’t pay the minimum wage and holiday 


pay. 


Senator Lawson affirmed the need for both the strike 
and the lockout as tools for labour and management. 
But a strike is a statement that “we aren’t reasonable or 
intelligent enough to resolve our differences.” If this 
continues, there will be more government interference. 
“What we should do is have a good minimum wage law, 
organize both sides as well as abandon the laws.” 


Youth and industry 


“Will industry in Canada be able to bring worthwhile 
challenges to the university graduates of tomorrow,” 
Dr. M. R. Gaudry, Rector, University of Montreal, 
asked the CMA audience. Dr. Gaudry admitted that 
more than 95 per cent of today’s undergraduates are 
“hard working, bright, promising students” but warned 
that it would be wrong to conclude that the average stu- 
dent is “very satisfied with our society and would fight 
hard to maintain it as it is.” 


So many changes have taken place during the past few 
years that it is no wonder that the thinking of students 
today is different from that of those in the past. In the 
future, knowledge will become a “far more important 
limitation” on developing industries, and society “will be 
far more dependent on science and technology than on 
the availability of money.” 


With the present explosion in knowledge, our society 
has become more complex than ever and has created a 
multiplicity of specialists. “It has become humanly im- 
possible to become an expert in more than one narrow 
field, and it is becoming more and more difficult to re- 
main an expert in a given field because of the rapidly 
increasing rate of scientific developments.” An obvious 
consequence of this increase of knowledge is the need 
that more and more graduates now feel to come back to 
university regularly to catch up with developments in 
their own fields. ““The universities are therefore rapidly 
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becoming institutions of higher learning not only for the 
young people but for older people as well.” The num- 
ber of part-time students is also increasing, said 
Gaudry. Industry will have to face this problem by 
planning for the systematic return to university of many 
of their employees. This would be considered not a 
business expense but a very profitable investment. 


A second very important change is “the ease of commu- 
nications that has made possible meetings of specialists 
coming from the world over at very frequent intervals. 
One does not realize the terrific impact of such meetings 
on the evolution of learning ... In other words, in al- 
most all fields of scientific endeavour, travelling has be- 





come a necessity to remain in the forefront of one’s 
own discipline.” 








A third important change that affects the university 
graduate is his concern for social problems and for the 
environment, affirmed Gaudry. “This concern for prob- 
lems of the whole world is a consequence of the rapid 
transfer of information and the great impact of today’s 
ease of communications between countries.” His more 
acute sense of social responsibility will lead to a temper- 
ing of the profit motivation by social considerations that 
will play a greater part in business decisions of the fu- 
ture than has been the case until now. 


Gaudry stated that private initiative and enterprise will 
survive and prosper “only if they are able to make the 
best possible use of the motivation and social responsi- 
bility of the new graduate.” And the business world will 
have a much larger choice of graduates than ever be- 





fore. Canada thus will have the manpower, natural re- 
sources and capacity to make it one of the most success- 
ful countries of the world. If we fail, it will have been 
caused by “our lack of ability to harness this terrific po- 
tential that we have.” 


Tomorrow’s university graduate will go willingly to 
work in the private sector “if he finds there the proper 
climate for developing the country along socially and 
economically acceptable aims. If industry does not pro- 
duce the required climate, it will drive many of the 
graduates toward the government, with the inevitable 
consequence of achieving a far greater degree of social- 
ism and control by governments than we have ever seen 
before,” declared Gaudry. “To be successful, Canada 
will have to find a proper balance between government- 
controlled and private initiative.” 


Wider responsibilities 


Business must look beyond its traditional responsi- 
bilities, W. A. Moore, President of IBM Canada Ltd.., 
told CMA members. Canadians are now concerned with 
the quality of our life and with broader social responsi- 
bilities. Business must “assume larger responsibilities 
for not only making things, but life itself, better.” 


To accomplish this aim, he said, business must first do a 
better job of planning for the utilization of people, max- 
imizing the use of employees’ skills, and upgrading them 
as well as training those without skills. Second, business 
must show the young that they can achieve their goals 
within the system of free enterprise. Third, companies 
have to become better citizens of the towns and cities in 
which they operate, responsible to the aspirations and 
needs of the local populace, particularly in the war 
against pollution. Finally, the Canadian business com- 
munity must pay more attention to the “ethics of tech- 
nology’—thinking about the long-range consequences 
of what we are developing in our laboratories today. 


To assume these social responsibilities, however, busi- 
ness must have a strong economic base, and that is de- 
pendent on government action to create “an environ- 
ment of industrial growth and expansion,’ Mr. Moore 
continued. One necessary component of this environ- 
ment is a steadily expanding supply of jobs. Moore re- 
viewed the statistics of the present labour situation: 6.7 
per cent of an 8.5 million labour force unemployed, 
with 2 million new jobs required by 1980, and these 
mostly for those with post-secondary education. He 
stressed that the generation of these jobs is a top prior- 
ity from the standpoint of the Canadian economy. 
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To provide the number and proper type of jobs that will 
allow Canadian business to compete at home and 
abroad, Moore said, capital expenditures will have to 
rise. Unfortunately, there are severe constraints in rais- 
ing capital: a critically low level of profitability, a de- 
cline in total industrial profits of 8.7 per cent in 1970, a 
decline in manufacturing profits of 24 per cent in the 
same period, and slack home markets for manufactured 
goods. The search for capital funds is made still more 
difficult by competing claims on the resources available. 
The Government, for instance, now absorbs 35 per cent 
of the GNP, and by 1975 its share will probably be 37 
per cent, according to the Economic Council of Canada. 
The IBM President attacked the Government for its pre- 
sumption that it knows best how to use our resources. 
He stated that, had $253 million alloted last year for 
make-work projects been used instead to cut corporate 
income taxes, it would have been just as effective in re- 
lieving unemployment, and it would also have created 
the type of industrial expansion and opportunities that 
will ensure a stronger Canadian economy in the future. 
“If the Government continues to tax business at a 
higher and higher level,” he said, “‘and if they continue 
to spend the money the way in which they do now... 
then the jobs created will necessarily be construction 
type jobs ... And while we need many of these, we have 
a desperate need to create jobs across the full spectrum 
of industry, particularly in the high technology and re- 
sources sectors. To do that, we need the proper tax 
structure—we need more joint industry-government in- 
itiatives and less independent government actions.” 


Concluding his address, Moore emphasized that the di- 
rection of industry and government relations must 
change. What is paramount, he said, is “an attitude of 
mutual trust and confidence on the part of Government 
and business...” 


Managing change 


Society’s new value system and the changes that have 
brought about the new system have brought conflicts, be- 
cause the institutions that are the basis of our economic 
and social life find change difficult to cope with, Dr. 
James Gillies, Dean of the Faculty of Administrative 
Studies. York University, Toronto, told the CMA con- 
vention. Institutions that are the most rigid have had 
the most problems in the past and will continue to have 
problems in the future. These institutions are the 
churches, universities, labour unions and governments. 
The most flexible organization of our society, he said, 
has been the business corporation. 


What are the characteristics of this new system of val- 
ues? They are: the rejection of the concept of growth for 
its own sake; an increase in concern over the quality of 
life; rejection of the work ethic; re-emergence of the 
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concept of individual rights; rejection of authority; in- 
sistance on reality, not rhetoric, and a pragmatic ap- 
proach to solving problems. 


The central question for the future revolves around how 
well our institutions can fulfill socio-economic goals 
while they are adjusting to meet the challenges of the 
new value system, said Gillies. People don’t care how 
problems are solved, as long as there is a solution. The 
new value system assumes that society is productive 
enough to meet our physical needs; that health care is a 
public responsibility; that everyone should be educated 
to the extent that he can benefit from it; that pollution 
must be eliminated; that poverty can be reduced, and 
that there will probably be a guaranteed income. 


A major problem in the new society, Gillies declared, is 
the organization problem. People insist on being in- 
volved in the decision-making process. 


Organizations, therefore, must be smaller. The cult that 
bigness is necessary for efficiency is over, affirmed 
Gillies. Within the framework of smaller decision-mak- 
ing organizations, people will be able to do what they 
wish to solve their very different problems. “For ex- 
ample, the pollution problem in Nova Scotia is different 
from the one in Toronto and must be solved differ- 
ently.” 


The federal Government, he said, must decentralize 
real power to the provinces, and the provinces to the 
municipalities. Universities must expect to undergo 
great reorganization to avoid a repetition of their ex- 
perience in the late 1960s. In the future, socio-economic 
goals must be determined and solved in a decentralized 
fashion, not by a central authority. 


Planning in the future, said Gillies, must recognize the 
value system of the future. Within such a set of values, 
the market economy can work well—perhaps better than 
it has been able to operate in the past 25 years. There is 
no reason for despair. To the contrary, said Gillies, we 
should welcome much of the change that is coming. 
Who can be opposed to more freedom of choice and 
greater freedom for the individual. But if planning for 
the future is to be successful, there must be a thorough 
comprehension of the changes that are occurring in our 
value systems. 


Multinational corporations 
“Canadian ownership is not an answer and a panacea in 


its own right opposite the business world we face. The 
question of securing healthy and growing industry for 
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Canada will still come back to whether the economic en- 
vironment is competitive in a world sense. In the final 
analysis, that is what will attract capital into productive 
use whether it be in Canada or in some other country.” 
Speaking at the CMA sessions on Industry in the Glo- 


_bal Economy, E. R. Rowzee, Chairman of the Polymer 


Corporation of Sarnia, Ont., advocated that Canadian 
business adopt a broader perspective if it is to remain 
viable. There are few industries in Canada that “are not 
in some measure subject to global economic pressures,” 


he said. Polymer had reacted to these pressures by 


adopting a strategy “to grow as a vital world participant 


in synthetic rubber by achieving a multinational profile, 


yet retaining a strong Canadian presence.” Its decision 


was not affected by foreign control, Mr. Rowzee added. 


The company is 100 per cent Canadian-owned. 


Reviewing the company’s direction since its formation 
in 1942, Rowzee attributed its survival, despite a spe- 
-cialized wartime market, to the recognition of the ex- 


port market as a long-term market, to the full com- 


“mitment by top management in serving foreign as well 
_as domestic customers, and to involving top people per- 


sonally by frequent travel abroad—all at a time when it 
was not yet fashionable to do so. He noted that the com- 
pany also enlisted nationals in other countries to act as 
distributors of the company’s products in those coun- 
tries, and that it employed foreign nationals in manage- 
ment, selling and manufacturing activities when these 
took place outside Canada. 


This strategy had to be modified, again in response to 
international pressures, in the last 15 years. “Only 10 
years ago, 85 per cent of the Western world’s synthetic 
rubber originated in Canada and in the United States. 
Today, there is as much production outside North 
America as within it,” he said. In the same period, there 
has been a sharp fall in the proportion of synthetic rub- 
ber traded between continents. Rowzee estimated that 
little more than 10 per cent is now moving between con- 
tinents, and that even this amount tends to be restricted 
to high-value speciality types and new-generation prod- 
ucts for temporary periods. To harmonize with the new 
global outlook, Polymer advanced from international 
thinking to “whole new multinational concepts.” In line 
with this change in direction, major installations were 
built in France and Belgium in 1962 and 1963 and were 
expanded and diversified in terms of product line in 
1967; international marketing was centralized overseas 
in Switzerland, with regional offices in London, Vienna, 
Tokyo, Mexico City and Akron, Ohio; opportunities 
were taken to supply technical know-how for construc- 
tion of synthetic rubber plants in Mexico and South Af- 
rica; several moves have been made in Europe to ac- 
quire and thus control parts of the distribution 
organization; and a plant to solidify a position and 
grow in the latex field in the United States is being com- 
missioned this year in Tennessee. 
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Nationalism is the major problem of the world today, 
thinks Dr. Sidney E. Rolfe, economist and former con- 
sultant to the OECD. “Each nation is determined to do 
its own thing even if the social cost to the rest of the 
world of such behaviour is outrageously high,” he said. 
“In recognition of the limits of the nation state we have 
erected certain para-supranational institutions to cope.” 


Dr. Rolfe, who resides in New York City, told CMA 
delegates that if he were to single out one nationalism 
that is currently more dangerous than any other to in- 
ternational economic equilibrium, “I would criticize my 
own country. I believe that the major problem we all 
face now is the international monetary situation. Unless 
it is fundamentally repaired, it will stop the expansion of 
world trade and investment, and can indeed precipitate 
another depression.” He believes that the defence of 
currencies at a national level can only lead to further re- 
strictions, tariff and non-tariff barriers, and more of the 
type of control of capital movements that is now seen 
growing in every country. 


Rolfe says that the international monetary problem 
is an American problem. “The U.S. must simply quit 
dumping unwanted dollars on the world. In order to do 
so it must reduce the level of its governmental—i.e. mili- 
tary—spending abroad. In the alternative, since the 
world is still an armed camp where ignorant armies 
clash by night, some form of burden sharing of the de- 
fence costs must be worked out.” 


With respect to the international corporation, he said, 
he concurs with Peter Drucker that the world economy 
needs “an institution that has a genuine self-interest in 
the welfare of the world economy, an institution that, in 
pursuing its own goals, serves the world economy rather 
than any one of the individual national economies . 
This institution is the multinational corporation.” 


It is part of the conventional wisdom, Rolfe said, to 
point out that nationalistic restrictions, and the poten- 
tial restrictions worked out by every Board of Trade and 
Ministry of Economics, stands in the way of this ratio- 
nal development. But multinational companies have to 
take their share of the blame. With a handful of ex- 
ceptions, the multinational companies still remain uni- 
national in their control, in their management, in their 
key personnel. Above all, they are themselves victims of 
nationalism. In the name of good government relations 
they have accepted every restriction from home govern- 
ments, have put up with them without a fight and have 
actually been the bearers of national policy to an un- 
conscionable degree.” 
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To perform the high promise of its function, he said, the 
international corporation must become more truly in- 
ternational in all of its aspects. “The international cor- 
poration is creating a different dimension of economic 
truth and it must push forward for a political and busi- 
ness mechanism to match that economic truth.” 


Buckminster Fuller 


Could we afford a guaranteed annual income for every- 
one? “No question about it,” says futurist, inventor, ar- 
chitect, writer Buckminster Fuller. There’s enough for 
everybody on the planet, but we bureaucratically oper- 
ate on the idea that there isn’t enough to go around and 
each person must prove his right to live, he told the 
CMA. 


He went on to tell the businessmen present to get a new 
accounting system that would take in the complete con- 
sequences of an operation—ecology, etc. And the system 
should be computerized because the computer is not 
corruptible; hand accounting is. 


Individual initiative, Fuller said, can do more than 
states or organizations. There are checks in organiza- 
tions that actually prevent breakthroughs. Compared to 
an auto company’s time and costs, Fuller developed a 
model car at one quarter the cost and in half the time. 
The individual, he affirmed can do what big govern- 
ment and big corporations can’t do. Since 1945, he said, 
the North American economy has been socialized by 
governments giving contracts to corporations. The cor- 
porations rather than the people have been socialized, 
making the United States more socialized than Russia. 
Governments should be housekeepers, Fuller declared. 
Present laws are inadequate and obsolete in terms of 
human relations. We ask politicians to make decisions 
about things that they don’t know anything about. 


There’s a revolution in education coming, Fuller said. 
Education is needed for persons to know all about hu- 
manity and help close the gap in knowledge and under- 
standing of automation. Specialization is contradictory 
to what people need. People with power institute this 
sort of concept—divide and conquer. Specialization, he 
said, is unnatural and illogical. Children aren’t born spe- 
cialists, and humans are the most adaptable of animals. 
Man has no specialized equipment but has a mind to 
make his own equipment. 


There’s no geographical isolation any more. The young 
think of the whole world, not just part of it. TV has had 
an important role in this change. A child is exposed to 
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information from TV twice as much as from his parents. 
And TV speaks with the voice of authority, speaking 
more eloquently and with more wisdom than the par- 
ents. Wealth has two aspects, Fuller said, the physical 
and the metaphysical. The metaphysical aspect is the 
intellectual input into wealth that rearranges things for 
us to use them. Everytime this wealth is used, we learn 
more, and thus metaphysical wealth is constantly in- 
creasing. As for physical wealth, energies are finite and 
inexhaustible in the universe. Wealth is today, he said. 
You can’t order what I ordered yesterday. It can’t be ar- 
ticulated backwards; it is the extent to which we use 
things and rearrange them to better serve people. 


On being a Canadian 


There are great costs in being a Canadian, said N. R. 
Crump, Chairman, Canadian Pacific Rail, Montreal. 
And these costs are largely economic. “The fact that we 
are a numerically small people strung out over vast dis- 
tances leads to a transport-intensive economy,” Mr. 
Crump said. “On a per capita basis, for example, Can- 
ada has double the miles of railway mainline than does 
the U.S. and 40 per cent more miles of surfaced road. I 
speak from experience when I say that transport is cos- 
tly.” 


Not only is our economy transport-intensive, he said, 
but its small size makes it difficult to attain the econo- 
mies of scale available in modern manufacturing tech- 
nology. “A recent study prepared for the Economic 
Council of Canada has fully documented the high-cost 
character of Canadian manufacturing. Other studies 
have estimated that Canadian GNP is reduced by be- 
tween 7 and 10 per cent by our commercial policy 
which leads to a fragmented manufacturing industry.” 


Crump says that all of our problems can’t be attributed 
to economic geography; some are man-made. “For ex- 
ample, we have chosen to emulate our wealthier neigh- 
bour to the south with regard to social benefits. U.S.- 
style benefits, supported by a Canadian-style level of in- 
come, can only lead to higher tax rates—as all of us 
know so well. Again, a cost of being an independent na- 
tion in North America.” 


The economic costs of independence are easily enough 
documented. “Income levels in Canada are 28 per cent 
below those in the United States. Indeed, average Cana- 
dian income levels are below those in the poorest region 
of the United States,” stated Crump. “There is only the 
slightest indication that the gap is narrowing. Although 
this problem has always been with us, more of our 
people are becoming aware of the very high price being 
paid for economic independence. And there is a rest- 
lessness in the land.” 
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Income levels within Canada itself, he said, vary tre- 
mendously from region to region, although in recent 
years the relative gap has narrowed somewhat. “Despite 
much brave talk from Ottawa, and some very large ex- 
penditures under the heading ‘Regional Economic Pol- 
icy,’ there must remain grave doubt as to whether pub- 
lic policy can significantly reduce the disparities within 
a reasonable time frame.” 


The large regional income disparities are very destruc- 
tive to national unity, he declared. ‘“They force the poo- 
rer cousin to question the value of the association—this 
is a major part of the problem in Quebec—and they make 
the richer cousin ask whether he really wants to foot the 
bill for his poorer relations. These are both fair ques- 
tions and they are being asked with increasing fre- 
quency.” 


The only economically integrated part of Canada he 
said, is the industrial axis that stretches from Windsor to 
Québec City, and trade along this axis is substantial. 
“The economic linkages between other parts of the 
country are much less secure,” Crump noted. “Central 
Canada, by dint of the National Tariff Policy of Mac- 
Donald, finds large markets for its manufactured prod- 
ucts in Western Canada and the Maritimes. On the 
other hand, Western Canada has only limited markets 
for its own produce in Central Canada. Although one 
can cite minor exceptions, it is fair to say that the bulk 
of economic growth that has taken place in Western 
Canada over the past two decades results from ex- 
pansion of markets in the U.S. and the Pacific basin, not 
in Central Canada. This trend is likely to continue, and 
explains much of present political discontent in Western 
Canada. The less firm the economic ties, the more vocal 
is the discontent.” 


Crump says that the Maritimes are in the most pre- 
carious position because their sales to Central Canada 
are very small and they lack the raw material base to 
support exports to the U.S. and offshore. “The eco- 
nomic links between Western Canada and the Maritimes 
are almost non-existent. Thus, we have really failed to 
achieve even a firm economic union within our nation,” 
he said. “Add to this the particular problems of Quebec, 
both economic and political, and one appreciates that 
our confederation is not without its very serious prob- 
lems. These are the costs of being a Canadian.” 


But if there were costs, there were also great benefits, he 
said, and the benefits far outweigh the costs. Our coun- 
try remains relatively untarnished despite some rather 
determined efforts on our part to despoil it. Our politics 
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are conducted in an atmosphere of relative rationality 
and stability. Our political system works, and laws are 
enacted that are generally sensible. The level of our 
political leadership has been “remarkably good” and 
Canadians remain on speaking terms with each 
other—in two languages. 


Although he is a firm believer in a cohesive federal 
power, he questioned whether this can be achieved by 
an unyielding rigidity to change, given the realities of 
our age. Crump would like to see a recasting of the po- 
litical organization of Canada into a smaller number of 
larger, more viable units. “It is heartening to see that 
this is now being rationally discussed.” 


With regard to economic policy, he said, it is easy to 
agree that our goals must be to reduce income dis- 
parities within Canada itself, to defuse the economic 
conflict that is emerging between Eastern and Western 
Canada, and to narrow the income gap between Canada 
and the U.S. 


He suggests a careful perusal of the east/west economic 
alignment, now a century old, “to see if we are now 
strong enough as a nation to gradually seek a re-orien- 
tation of our economic policy.” This type of re-orienta- 
tion would imply a further easing of the economic pro- 
tectionism contained in the National Policy of 
MacDonald. “Although high tariffs on manufactured 
goods were appropriate and necessary in the forging of 
the nation, they are now contributing to the economic 
pressures that threaten to split it.” 


The type of reorientation he had in mind would insist 
on increasing the attractiveness of imported manufac- 
tured goods in Western Canada and the Maritimes; al- 
lowing Québec and Ontario to more fully integrate their 
economies into the heartland of North America, reduc- 
ing their dependence on Western and Maritime mar- 
kets; and permitting Canada, and particularly Western 
Canada, to more fully integrate with the Pacific Rim 
countries, which are more and more becoming their 
natural trading partners. 


“It might appear somewhat anomolous to suggest that 
we should consciously set out to weaken the economic 
ties that were so necessary in the formation of this coun- 
try,’ Crump said. “My own view is that it may be even 
more anomolous to hold rigidly to a policy that worked 
100 years ago, in very different circumstances and with 
very different national objectives. Indeed, in the context 
of 1971, I suggest that our political union would be as- 
sisted, not damaged, by such a policy, which could only 
materially raise the standard of living in all parts of 
Canada.” 
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“The ILO is not going down the drain,” ILO Director- 
General Wilfred Jenks told the 56th annual Intern- 
ational Labour Conference held in June in Geneva. “We 
serve and draw our strength from the whole world,” he 
continued. We will continue to do so, with staunch in- 
tegrity and fearless impartiality, come what may. Mr. 
Jenks’ comments followed a decision by the Appropria- 
tions Committee of the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives not to recommend the appropriation for the 
ILO for 1971. The U.S. assessment covers about 25 per 
cent of the organization’s budget. Last year the United 
States withheld half its contribution, triggering a finan- 
cial crisis in the ILO. In his address to this year’s confer- 
ence, Jenks stressed the need for rethinking on the 
ILO’s work, and for the constant testing of the time- 
liness, cost-effectiveness and relationship of its varied 
functions. He noted that the present financial situation 
had effected a loss of momentum in the organization’s 
work but that there had been no loss of direction. 


Referring to an address by President Léopold Sédar 
Senghor of Senegal in which he pleaded for better trad- 
ing terms to help developing nations promote their so- 
cial and economic progress, Jenks noted that the confer- 
ence had before it a resolution requesting a study of the 
relationship between international trade principles, 
standards and practices and the World Employment 
Program. He announced that he had already estab- 
lished preliminary contacts with the heads of the intern- 
ational organizations concerned, and that there would 
be a special discussion on trade, aid, employment and 
labour at the November session of the Governing Body. 


The conference reviewed the ILO’s World Employment 
Program and called on the ILO to give continued prior- 
ity to employment promotion. It adopted an Intern- 
ational Labour Convention and Recommendation on 
protection against benzene poisoning at the workplace 
and on protecting workers’ representatives from dis- 
crimination by their employers. It also approved a 
$71,503,000 gross expenditure budget to finance the 
ILO program of activities for the two-year period 1972- 
73. Resolutions were adopted on strengthening tripart- 
ism in the ILO; against apartheid and racial dis- 
crimination; on equal treatment for migrant workers; 
on the extension of social security; to all segments of the 
population on social problems raised by multinational 
undertakings; and on the relation between international 
trade and employment. 
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Tradition was broken in the election for president of the 
1971 ILO conference. In the past the presidency had, 
with one exception, been held by a government dele- 
gate. This year Pierre Waline, French employer delegate 
and closely associated with the ILO for almost half a 
century was elected President. In his presidential 
address, Mr. Waline predicted that the scheduled dis- 
cussion of the World Employment Program would high- 
light two striking features of modern life. One was the 
keen awareness in some countries of delays in their eco- 
nomic development which cause feelings of injustice; 
the other feature was technical progress that “‘creates 
the need for almost permanent co-ordination between 
governments, managers and representatives of the 
workers, within each country and at the international 
level, to prevent or diminish the crises and suffering 
which could become the price of this progress.” 


S. O. Koku of Nigeria, the retiring Chairman of the ILO 
Governing Body, told the conference that despite finan- 
cial problems the ILO had completed a full program of 
important work in the past year, including meetings of 
the Asian Advisory Committee, the Metal Trades Com- 
mittee, the Joint Committee on the Public Service, a 
Maritime session of the International Labour Confer- 
ence, and meetings of the Consultants on Workers’ 
Education and of Experts on Fiscal Policy for Employ- 
ment Promotion. He reported that a total of 130 new 
ratifications of International Labour Conventions had 
been registered, and that the operational programs to 
help countries improve labour and social conditions 
around the world had continued. The decentralization 
policy was pursued with the transfer of 20 professional 
officers to Bangkok. There was an increased pre- 
occupation with planning and evaluation, as well as the 
first in-depth review of occupational safety and health 
programs. He concluded his address by stressing the 
dynamic nature of the ILO’s ability to pass through the 
difficult events of the past year and to continue its work 
in the future. ILO objectives “have no political content 
or characteristics,’ Mr. Koku said. “They are related so- 
lely to the attainment of better conditions of work and 
life for the toiling masses the world over, and to the pro- 
vision of adequate employment opportunities for the 
erowing millions of young people throughout the world 
who are haunted by the lengthening shadows of unem- 
ployment, poverty and personal degradation.” Koku’s 
successor will be Ambassador Umarjadi Mjotowijono, 
Indonesia’s Permanent Representative in Geneva. He 
has been the Indonesian representative on the Govern- 
ing body since 1969 and has served as a member and 
leader of various Indonesian delegations in economic 
negotiations and in the United Nations and at other 
conferences. 
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Two major office-holders were re-elected. Gullmar Ber- 
genstrom, Director of the Swedish Employers’ Con- 
federation and Chairman of the Executive Committee of 
the International Organization of Employers, was _ re- 
elected Employers’ Vice-Chairman of the Governing 
Body. Joseph Morris, Executive Vice-President of the 
Canadian Labour Congress, was re-elected Workers’ 
Vice-Chairman. 


A number of Canadian delegates attended the confer- 
ence. Ministers attending were: The Honourable Bryce 
Mackasey, Canada Minister of Labour, and The 
Honourable R. E. Logan, Minister of Labour for the 
Province of New Brunswick. Bernard Wilson, Assistant 








Deputy Minister for the Canada Department of Labour | 


and G. Ignatieff, Ambassador and Permanent Repre- 
sentative of Canada to the United Nations Office in 
Geneva were the Government delegates. The Govern- 
ment advisors and substitute delegates were: R. P. 
Campbell, Deputy Minister of Labour for the Province 
of New Brunswick and Harry J. Waisglass, Director 
General of Research and Development of the Canada 
Department of Labour. 


A number of other government advisers were also in at- 
tendance: Paul Auger, Second Secretary of the Per- 
manent Mission of Canada to the Office of the United 
Nations at Geneva; A. S. Bandzierz, Chief of the Tech- 
nology and Productivity Division of the Canada De- 
partment of Manpower and Immigration; Bernard Bou- 
cher, Director of the Industrial and Commercial 
Inspection Service of the Québec Department of La- 
bour and Manpower; Guy de Merlis, Assistant Director 
of the International Labour Affairs Branch of the Can- 
ada Department of Labour; Sylva Gelber, Director of 
the Canada Department of Labour’s Women’s Bureau; 
J. A. King, Assistant Deputy Minister of Labour for the 
Province of Manitoba; and Paul Lapointe, Counsellor 
to the Permanent Mission of Canada to the Office of the 
United Nations at Geneva. Members of Parliament at- 
tending the conference were: Lincoln M. Alexander, J. 
Edward Broadbent, C. E. Dionne, A. Portelance, and C. 
Turner. Three provincial representatives accompanied 
the Canadian delegation: Gisele Gallichan, Press At- 
taché of the Québec Department of Labour and Man- 
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power, Evangeliste Moreault, Director of the Con- 
ciliation Service of the Québec Department of Labour 
and Manpower; and Cyril White, Chairman of the Brit- 
ish Columbia Workmen’s Compensation Board. F. K. 
Richan, Vice-President in charge of Industrial Relations 
at Philips Electronics Industries Ltd. and a Deputy 
Member ofthe ILO’s Governing Body was the Cana- 

dian employers’ delegates. 


His advisers included: S. M. Gossage, a Vice-President 
of the CP Railway Company; Mark Stein, President of 
Magil Construction Ltd.; J. Ward Stewart, Manager of 
the Atlantic Division of the Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association; R. J. Whittle, Vice-President in charge of 
Administration at British Columbia Forest Products 
Ltd.; and R. E. Wilkes, Executive Secretary of the Rail- 
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way Association of Canada. Joseph Morris, Executive 
Vice-President of the Canadian Labour Congress and a 
member of the ILO’s Governing Body was the workers’ 
delegate from Canada. His advisers included: George 
Barlow, Vice-President and Canadian Director of the 
Retail, Wholesale and Department Store Union; G. C. 
Gale, Vice-President of the United Transportation 
Union; Gérard Picard, Trade Union Adviser of the 
Confederation of National Trade Unions; René 
Prud’homme, Executive Vice-President of the Public 
Service Alliance; and John Simonds, Director of the In- 
ternational Affairs Department of the Canadian Labour 
Congress. G. Seguin of the Canada Department of La- 
bour’s Labour-Management Consultation Branch 
served as the Canadian Administrative Officer. The ste- 
nographer was Réjane Dodd of the Canadian Embassy 
in Brussels, Belgium. 





Dr. Frederick Elkin 


“The child is a resource, a part of our collective wealth,” 
but our society does not recognize this fact, said Dr. 
Frederick Elkin, keynote speaker at the first National 
Conference on Day Care. A York University sociologist, 
Dr. Elkin is author of “The Family in Canada.” 


Held at the University of Ottawa from June 21 to 23, 
the conference was sponsored by the Canadian Council 
on Social Development and was chaired by Mrs. Anne 
Barstow of Toronto, Chairman of the Action Com- 
mittee on Day Care of the Ontario Welfare Council, 
and member of the Community Day Care Committee 
of Metro Toronto. Introduced by Mrs. Barstow as the 
man capable of bridging the gap between the theory of 
day care and the pragmatic solutions the .conference 
must generate, Dr. Elkin centered his remarks on three 
major areas: the role of the family in our society, the 
plight of the child, and the part the community must 
play in day care. 


The family has not fared too well in recent years, Dr. 
Elkin noted, primarily because of the social effects of ra- 
pid technological change. Nonetheless, it still performs 
a vital function: it is a “rest and recovery” area, where 
there can be unguarded expression of deep feelings. 
Without the family group “the child is not likely to de- 
velop the thoughts associated with human behaviour,” 
Dr. Elkin said. 


The child has also been subject to great stress in our 
society—“‘one of the indices of an unsatisfactory civ- 
ilization,” continued Dr. Elkin. Parents have one view 
of the child and society another. Parents want their off- 
spring to be successful, secure and content, and to main- 
tain family ties. Society, however, places its emphasis on 
the production of law-abiding citizens, loyal to the spe- 
cific ideals of that society, and committed to participate. 
This commitment is dependent on the will to participate 
and the competence to do so. In developing com- 
petence, the child is faced with three goals of the larger 
society: to learn and use a variety of behavioural ave- 
nues, to comprehend a variety of social systems and uti- 
lize the resources found in them, and to test reality and 
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achieve a broad, positive and sophisticated assessment 
of the world. But the young person’s reality testing may 
reveal “institutionalized relationships,” where those in 
responsible positions have been socialized into the atti- 
tudes of their predecessors. We still change the ways of 
our institutions by changing its people, said Dr. Elkin. 
Their survival depends on the qualifications of their re- 
cruits and what recruits are is largely dependent on 
their child training. 
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The community should therefore recognize its depend- 
ence on the resource that its children are. Day care in 
contemporary society is a service not just to the family 
but to our institutions. It must therefore not just perform 
a custodial role, but an enrichment role as well. Day care 
is not something apart from either family or community. 
It does not substitute for mother or father; it must sup- 
plement instead, he concluded. 


Dr. Gripton 


Dr. James Gripton, presenting “Preliminary Report” 
of the National Study of Day Care Services in Canada, 
sponsored by the Canadian Council on Social Devel- 
opment, categorized his report as a “non-report on non- 
data on non-day care in Canada.” Dr. Gripton is at the 
Carleton University School of Social Word. His report, 





he said, demonstrated the lack of day-care services in 
this country. Although the data used in the study were 
obtained in 1968, Gripton affirmed that they were still 
relevant because of the sluggish growth of day care in 
Canada. The report was divided into four areas reflected 
in the organization of the major workshops at the con- 
ference: legislation, financing, staff training and day care 
as a community resource. 


Legislation on day care is a provincial responsiblity. Of 
all the provinces, noted the report, only Ontario has 
what could be considered comprehensive legislation on 
the subject. Its Act was therefore used as a model 
against which the other provinces were judged. Under 
Ontario law, there are specific requirements in terms of 
facilities and administration of nursery schools and day- 
care centres, with clear standards on programs, food 
and nutrition, space requirements, sleeping space and 
equipment, sanitation facilities and health. The prov- 
ince provides 80 per cent of the operating and renova- 
tion costs of municipally operated day-care centres, and 
80 per cent of the costs of day-care service purchased by 
municipalities for children of persons in need. Nonethe- 
less, the Ontario legislation has serious flaws, he pointed 
out. The municipally operated centres fall far short of 
the total need and are unevenly distributed in relation 
to the need. The report noted that capital costs—not 
shared under the Ontario legislation—rather than the 20 
per cent of operating costs not subsidized, are a greater 
deterrent to municipalities’ extablishing their own cen- 
tres. 


Ontario does not specify pre-school teacher quali- 
fications for staff, and consequently, there has been no 
stimulation of a better level of training. Infants are not 
covered adequately under Ontario law, although 
changes are being considered by the Day Nurseries 
Branch that administers the Act. Finally, the needs test 
humiliates those parents who could most use day-care 
services and makes them reluctant to apply, as well as 
creating a cumbersome administrative apparatus. 


The philosophy of the Ontario legislation is that day 
care is a substitute for parental care in unusual family 
situations. The province’s legislators could do well to 
look at the Saskatchewan regulations, said the report. 
There, the aim is “to promote the growth and devel- 
opment of day-care services for children and to provide 
or support these services to ensure their availability to 
all families ... who need these services.” 


On the financial aspect of day-care, Gripton pointed 
out that a Canada Department of Labour Women’s Bu- 
reau study on day care, “Working Mothers and Their 
Child-Care Arrangements,” discovered that most fami- 
lies needing the service can’t afford it. Various solutions 
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have been proposed to this dilemma: there is the 
women’s Liberation approach—free day care; the 
proposal that family allowances be increased to give 
women the option of working or staying home; or a 
sliding wage scale rate for day care—a method that the 
Ontario experience indicates is far from satisfactory, 
said Gripton. 


On staff training, another prime consideration of the 
national study, Gripton condemned the inferior train- 
ing of day-care staff in comparison with staff in the pub- 
lic schools. Since 1968, there had been the institution of 
day-care training programs by community colleges, he 
admitted, but there were still no common standards. 
What is needed is to emphasize the Bachelor of Educa- 
tion level, he said. He criticized also the social worker 
input into day-care programs. He stated flatly that this 
input has hindered day care because it does not empha- 
size child growth. Finally, he advocated continuing edu- 
cation programs for teachers. Only in Ontario has there 
been substantial progress on this, with certification of 
three levels of skill. 


Turning to day care as a community resources, Gripton 
re-emphasized the financial backing provided in the 
Ontario legislation and its flaws. Summing up, he de- 
scribed day care in Canada as “a program in limbo.” To 
enlist support, he said, day care must show its useful- 
ness to other plans and institutions. 


Andrew Fleck Centre 


On the second afternoon of the conference, tours of 
seven different day-care centres were made to give dele- 
gates a first-hand impression of the various facilities 
now in operation in Ontario. The largest and most com- 
plex of these was the Andrew Fleck Centre on George 
Street in Ottawa, which has been in operation for the 
last 50 years. This centre has facilities for 140 children 
from two and one half years to nine years of age. It could 
legally handle children up to 10 years but the school is 
completely filled. Children in the 24 to 4-year age group 
stay at the centre all day; the five-year-olds are walked 
to and from three different schools. When the children 
reach grade school they go to school by themselves. The 
school’s director emphasized the tremendous liaison the 
centre has with the various school boards; the centre is 
in fact considered the legal home base for the children 
so that they may attend the nearby schools. There are 
regular staff conferences held with school staff. 


At noon a hot meal is served to all groups, and a light 
supper later in the day. The children stay as late as six 
o’clock, when their parents pick them up. 
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The centre complex consists of two buildings with a 
playground between. The main building houses kinder- 
garten children on a lower level, along with laundry and 
storage facilities, toddlers on the first floor, and four- 
year-olds on the top floor. The smaller one-storey build- 
ing is used for two head-start programs, morning and 
afternoon, as well as for grade-school children at noon 
and before and after school. The head-start programs 
handle 20 and 15 children respectively, all bussed to 
and from the centre because it is the only way to ensure 
attendance. Bussing is a major expense of the centre, 
particularly in the summer, when a special program 
goes into effect. Every day in the summer all grade 
school children are bussed up to Camp Fortune in Ga- 
tineau Park, along with about 12 to 15 four- and five- 
year-olds chosen daily. The older children make use of 
the Ottawa Ski Club’s lodge and the younger ones are 
based in the baby-sitting building. For this program the 
regular teaching staff is not large enough and extra 
teachers are hired to help out. An emphasis is placed on 
obtaining male teachers, to prevent an all-female em- 
phasis too common in day-care programs. This summer, 
four special staff were hired for a seven-week French 
program for the Welfare Department. This program 
consisted of field trips, and operate from a base at Le 
Centre Des Petits, which itself closes for the summer. 


The Andrew Fleck Centre places an emphasis on liaison 
within and without its organization. A full-time social 
worker does all intake and decides on acceptance of the 
child only if that is the course that is best for the family 
as a whole. An education supervisor is in charge of all 
15 teachers, and staff meetings with the social worker 
and the director are held regularly on a case-study 
basis. The centre can make referrals through the social 
worker to a mental health clinic and to a public health 
nurse. There is a doctor on call, and group counselling is 
provided at nights by a part-time worker, particularly 
for sole support parents. 


The Andrew Fleck Centre is 98 per cent supported by 
tax money. The City of Ottawa and the United Appeal 
pick up uncovered activities, such as counselling. The 
centre’s director exposed the fallacy that all parents us- 
ing the centre are on welfare. In fact, 40 per cent of the 
parents work for the federal Government. At the 
present time, however, only one family can afford to 
pay the full $6.80 official daily cost ($7.74 actual) of 
keeping their child at the centre. Under miscellaneous 
activities, the centre is involved in a demonstration pro- 
gram for the federal Government whereby children are 
placed in homes other than their own in the community 
they live in for day care. This is being run on a city-wide 
basis. 
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Visiting this centre, the delegates were shown to a num- 
ber of desirables that later appeared in the recommen- 
dations at the closing plenary sessions. Everywhere in 
the old but clean buildings there was light, colour, 
sound and texture. The walls and ceilings were fes- 
tooned with paintings and mobiles created by the chil- 
dren themselves. The shelves and benches were packed 


with small animal cages, plants, abstract sculptures. 


There were play housekeeping areas, a music room with 
walls racked by an assortment of rhythm instruments, 


quiet areas with rugs on the floor to tempt readers, indi- 


vidual child-sized cots, building block materials, a room 


with odds and ends for building “forts,” and, in a small 


' 


corner outdoors, a tiny garden area. The centre is not 


perfect, having defects such as the location of the kin- 
dergarten children in the basement across from the 


bleach-laden air of the laundry room. Nonetheless, the 


children were obviously interested, involved, happy and 
rambunctious. This centre is succeeding with its chil- 
dren. 


-Day-care recommendations 


Day-care must be accessible to all families who need or 


want to use it, was the consensus of a discussion group 
on community resources. Top priority should go to com- 


munities where the needs are most evident. Those com- 


munities not economically self-sufficient should be fi- 
nanced by the various governments. The group urged 
that the federal Government establish an_ inter- 
departmental committee “to explore the formation of 
an effective vehicle to co-ordinate all the existing serv- 
ices to children that are presently vested in a variety of 
federal departments and agencies.” It recommended 
also that national and local public and private bodies be 
urged to devote resources to upgrade the role of parents 
through information and education programs. It urged 
also that the Canadian Council on Social Development 
establish an independent autonomous national day-care 
centre, inter-disciplinary in nature, and representative 
of existing citizens’ groups and day-care centres to con- 
cern itself with national day-care policy and make rec- 
ommendations to the federal Government, educate Ca- 
nadians on aspects of day care, encourage the 
development of day-care programs, promote standards 
and encourage the development of local, regional and 
provincial action groups. 


A group concerned with training and educational stand- 
ards recommended that there should be a national board 
of day care development services, with national stan- 
dards for certifying these services. In addition it urged 
national as well as provincial standards for training all 
levels of personnel in the field of day-care developmental 
services. It recommended that ways be found to facil- 
itate upgrading from one level to another and also for 
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experienced people to acquire the appropriate academic 
certifications. The four levels cited were: Level 1, aid 
volunteer; Level 2, teachers’ assistants, day-care work- 
ers, nursery assistants; Level 3, teachers or equivalent; 
Level 4, university graduates, undergraduates or post- 
graduate degree holders. It urged that minimum staff 
requirements should be established and included in all 
provincial and national legislation. The group had sev- 
eral recommendations for the improvement of environ- 
mental factors, including housekeeping centres, wheel 
toys, musical instruments, water play, science centres, 
woodworking centres, outdoor programs, books and 
records, paints, clay, dressup materials and exercise 
equipment. It stressed health and safety measures and 
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the encouragement of male participation. It recom- 
mended also that parents and staff be involved in pol- 
icy- and decision-making; that there be close liaison be- 
tween elementary school staff and day-care staff, that 
terminology in day-care services be uniform across 
Canada; and that there be an annual national confer- 
ence with follow-up reports to all participants. 
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The legislation committee said that supplementary child 
care services were part of the total package of social 
services needed by contemporary families, and day-care 
legislation had to be clearly articulated but also linked 
to other programs and policies affecting families. The 
committee recommended the creation of a National Of- 
fice of Child and Family Affairs that would include day- 
care services. The department would be concerned with 
the establishment of guidelines in the use of federal 
funds, making possible loans and grants to develop 
services; the development of guidelines to assist the 
provinces to draft optimum standards for their legisla- 
tion; creating consultative services and supporting re- 
search and demonstration projects to develop new and 
better forms of day care and patterns of delivery serv- 
ices. “We further recommend that the licensing of serv- 
ices remain within provincial jurisdiction, and where ap- 
propriate, be carried out in conjunction with municipal 
authorities, but no services can operate without meeting 
licensee requirements.” 


Although this committee believed that educational pro- 
grams should be stressed and advocated properly quali- 
fied personnel, it did not wish to give the total responsi- 
bility to the public education system. Instead it 
recommended that there be boards or representatives 
from health, education, social welfare agencies and the 
users of the services, who would have the responsibility 
to set and enforce minimum standards, and serve as a 
resource for the development of optimum standards to 
sponsor innovative and experimental programs and of- 
fer consultation services. It recommended also that the 
provinces contribute to the funding of day care in ac- 
cordance with cost-sharing agreements with federal, 
municipal and private agencies. Legislation should be 
open to periodic review, and amendments and revisions 
should be built in so that standards can be raised as re- 
sources, money and personnel become more readily 
available. 


The committee on finance recommended that: the Cen- 
tral Mortgage and Housing Corporation fund non-profit 
and limited-dividend groups sponsoring day-care centres 
in the same way as they treat housing under Sec. 16 
of the National Housing Act; “sweat equity” represents 
a dollar figure for uncompensated labour when calcu- 
lating the group’s equity; Central Mortgage and Hous- 
ing use recognized day-care centre standards for facil- 
ities and equipment; the Canadian Council of Social 
Development develop a National Code of Standards as 
a guideline for day-care; a national information centre, 
funded by the federal Government, co-ordinate and 
share information and initiate research on day-care 
services, and explore how to interest labour and in- 
dustry in co-operating with the community to provide 
day-care services. If a National Information Centre is 
not established, the committee said, a department of the 
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federal Government should urge labour and industry to 
co-operate in day-care participation by operating day- 
care centres alone or jointly; donating money to a 
centre; acting as a catalyst for day-care services; provid- 
ing expertise on a voluntary basis to groups wanting to 
set up day-care centres; and contracting for service for 
their employees. It recommended also that the Depart- 
ment of National Health and Welfare change the Can- 
ada Assistance Plan to include: both total operating cost 
and the amortization of capital cost—including equip- 
ment; an increase in the proportion of federal sharing 
across Canada, and to assure equal opportunity for all 
provinces to share in the development of day-care re- 
sources, the ratio of federal participation in cost-sharing 
to vary in accordance with the relative economic condi- 
tions in the various provinces; and sharing in the costs 
of providing day-care services on a basis of a simple test 
of income employing a sliding fee scale so that all chil- 
dren can be served. 


Minority report 


The conference had its share of dissent on several 1is- 
sues. On the first night, a group of 25 low-income and 
welfare delegates met to protest the professional aspect 
of the conference. Ted Preston of Montreal, who orga- 
nized the meeting, said the protesters believed that par- 
ents instead of professionals should determine the na- 
ture of day-care services in their communities. The 
group discussed priorities in allocation of funds for day 
care and agreed that low-income families should be first 
to receive help in paying day-care fees. After the official 
recommendations were presented on the final day of the 
conference, a minority report was read into the record. It 
recommended that day care financing and legislation be 
removed from Health and Welfare and put with educa- 
tion under the new agency recommended in the official 
report; that the federal Government play an active role 
in funding; that the tax basis be re-examined to find 
new sources of revenue; and that sums of money be put 
aside for community groups. 


Dr. Bell 


Mrs. William Bell, a Winnipeg-born social worker who 
now works in Talahassee, Fla., as a consultant for the 
Child Welfare League of America, completed her role 
as “reactor” for the conference with a closing address 
calling for formation of an action network at the re- 
gional level to lobby for day-care services. Through this 
network, she said, communities can be taught that par- 
ents and children must be of concern to all, that society 
must respond to children. She condemned the attitude 
of “Now the conference is over, let’s go home and leave 
it all to the Canadian Council on Social Development.” 
Instead, Dr. Bell urged action on six or seven fronts at 
once. For a start, she suggested bringing local elected 
officials into the network and making them knowl- 
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edgeable about day care. These are the people who can 
talk with “clout,” she said. Another possibility is to ask 
industry to participate directly. The United Auto Work- 
ers in Detroit, for instance, have opened 17 day-care 
centres. On the regional level, differences should be 
overlooked in the interest of children’s needs. On the 
national level, the delegates should attempt to bring to- 
gether “national contiguous people” and get them in- 
volved with each other. 


er 
Fe 





Day-Care Reading List. 


This suggested reading list on day care was prepared by 
Freda Paltiel who is attached to the Privy Council Of- 
fice as co-ordinator of the federal Government’s exam- 
ination of the report of the Royal Commission on the 
Status of Women. Mrs. Paltiel wrote the article, “Day 
Care in Europe,” that appeared in the July number (p. 
433) of The Labour Gazette. 


Boguslawski, D.B. Guide for Establishing and Oper- 
ating Day Care Centres for Young Children, Child 
Welfare League of America Inc., 44 East 23rd Street, 
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New York, N.Y. 10010. 1966. 100 pp. $2.50. Bouwhuij- 
zen, P.W. The Social Position of the Woman and the 
Shortage of Day Nurseries. April 1969. Canada Depart- 
ment of Labour, Women’s Bureau. Day Care Services 
for Children of Working Mothers. Ottawa. Women’s 
Bureau Bulletin Number XI. January 1964 (revised to 
October 1964). 13 pp. Canada Department of National 
Health and Welfare, Emergency Welfare Services Divi- 
sion. The Day Care Centre: A Community Resource in 
an Emergency. Ottawa. 1970. 27 pp. Central Advisory 
Council for Education (England). Children and Their 
Primary Schools, volume I: (Plowden Report). 


Child Welfare League of America Inc. The Changing 
Dimensions of Day Care. New York. 1970. 62 pp. $1.75. 
Child Welfare League of America Inc. Day Care: An 
Expanding Resource for Children. Booklet J-51. 1965. 
$1.50. Child Welfare League of America Inc. Guide for 
Establishing and Operating Day Care Centres for 
Young Children. New York. 1966. 100 pp. $2.50. Child 
Welfare League of America. Standards for Day Care 
Services. New York. 1960. 106 pp. $1.50 (revised ver- 
sion completed in 1968). Montreal Council of Social 
Agencies, Research Department. A Survey of Day Care 
Facilities for Children of Metropolitan Montreal. Mon- 
teal 1969) 227 pp. 


Montreal Council of Social Agencies and the Conseil de 
Developpement Social. Educational Day Centres for the 
Children of Montreal. Montreal. June 1970. O.E.C.D. 
Trade Union Seminar on the Employment of Women, 
IV:1., Social Services, “Services Designed to Help 
Women Combine Occupational and Family Responsi- 
bilities.” Paris. 1968. Rendel, M., et al. “Equality for 
Women.” research series 268, Fabian Society. Sjolin, 
Stig. “Care of Well Children in Day Care Centres.” in 
Care of Children in Day Care Centres, W.H.O. Public 
Health Papers 24. Geneva. 1964. Smith, Sylvia. Report 
Submitted to the Bertrand Government by the Com- 
mittee for the Promotion of Day Care Services in 
Greater Montreal. Montreal. 1969. 45 pp. $2.00. 


United Nations. Expert Group on Social Policies and 
Programmes to Meet the Needs of Working Mothers. 
Liblice. 1968. SOA/ESDP/1968/2. U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Children’s Bureau. 
Good References on Day Care. Washington. 1969. 22 
pp. free. Vanier Institute of the Family. Day Care, A Re- 
source for the Contemporary Family. Ottawa. I51 Sla- 
ter Street. 1970. 74 pp. $1.50. Vanier Institute of the 
Family. Day Care: Establishing Community Services. 
Ottawa. 1971. 29 pp. free. W.H.O. Technical Report. 
Series 256. 1963. Willner, Milton. “Day Care: A Reas- 
sessment.” in Child Welfare XLIV:3 1965. U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labour. Working Mothers and the Need for 
Child Care Services. Washington. 1968. 20 pp. free. 
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Job equality and a greater voice within their unions are 
the watchwords of the new woman unionist. But the 
number of women in unions, although increasing in abso- 
lute and relative terms, has not kept pace with the in- 
crease in women entering the labour force. In Canada 
during the 1967-68 period, women’s representation in 
the organized labour force rose by 31,362 to 438,543 
members, according to the 1968 report under the Cor- 
porations and Labour Unions Returns Act. Women 
workers comprised 20.4 per cent of all union members 
in Canada in 1968, as compared with 19.8 per cent in 
1967,,17.0 percent in 1966, 16.6 percent mmlo6s 1G 
per cent in 1964, 16.6 per cent in 1963, and 16.4 per cent 
in 1962. According to a U.S. Department of Labor 
study, women unionists in 1958, totalled 3.1 million, or 
18.2 per cent of total union membership; by 1968, their 
number had risen to 3.7 million, or 19.5 per cent of all 
members. During the 10-year period, unions added over 
two million members to their ranks; women made up 30 
per cent of the increase with their largest gain occurring 
in the last half of the decade. Since 1958, 600,000 
women in the United States have joined unions. The 
number of women in the civilian labour force, however, 
grew during the decade from 32.7 per cent of the total 
of 37.1 per cent. The ratio of women union members to 
employed women had declined over the decade from 
13.8 to12.5: per cent: 


Canadian unions 


Women members in Canada formed the minority in all 
but 29 reporting organizations. In almost half of all re- 
porting organizations (74) women members ranged from 
zero to 10.0 per cent. In the eight labour organizations 
in which women comprised 80 per cent or more of all 
union members, their combined numerical strength 
amounted to 52,695, or 12.1 per cent of the total num- 
ber of women members. In the 29 labour organizations 
in which women members formed the majority, their 
combined numerical strength amounted to 180,414, or 
41.2 per cent of all women members. 


On a regional basis, there was considerable variation in 
the distribution of women members or reporting organi- 
zations. Women members in Québec comprised a larger 
proportion (263 per cent) of the total union membership 
in their region than was true of women members else- 
where in the country. Women’s representation among 
all organized workers was highest in Québec (8.1 per 
cent), followed by Ontario (6.8 per cent) and British Co- 
lumbia (2.2 per cent). Provinces with the lowest per- 
centages of women members among all organized work- 
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ers were, Prince Edward Island (less than 0.05 per cent), 
Newfoundland (0.1 per cent), Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick (0.3 per cent). In the Yukon and Northwest 
Territories, their low rank in all probability is related to 
the fairly high ratio of men to women in the population. 


Labour organizations reporting 10,000 or more women 
members in 1968 included the Québec Teachers’ Cor- 
poration (44,587), Canadian Union of Public Employ- 


ees (38,767), National Federation of Services, CNTU 


(29,928), Public Service Alliance of Canada (28,099), In- 


- ternational Ladies Garment Workers’ Union (18,568), 


Building Service Employees’ International Union 


(16,815), Confederation of National Trade Unions 


(13,444), International Union, United Automobile, 


- Aerospace and Agricultural Implement Workers of 


America (11,802), Registered Nurses’ Association of 
British Columbia (11,265), Alberta Association of Reg- 
istered Nurses (10,490) and Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America (10,375). 


Among other reporting organizations with large num- 
bers of women members in Canada were the Civil Serv- 
ice Association of Ontario (9,833), Retail Clerks’ Inter- 
national Association (8,121), Canadian Telephone Em- 
ployees’ Association (7,206), Retail, Wholesale and De- 
partment Store Union (7,094), Hotel and Restaurant 
Employees and Bartenders’ International Union 
(7,077), United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers 
of America (7,013), International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers (6,906), Textile Workers’ Union of Amer- 
ica (6,489), United Steelworkers of America (5,979), 
United Packinghouse, Food and Allied Workers (5,628), 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of 
North America (5,598), National Federation of Cloth- 
ing Workers, Inc. (5,315), International Union of Elec- 
trical, Radio and Machine Workers (5,238) and United 
Textile Workers of America (4,622). 


Out of a total of 9,644 local union branches in Canada, 
4,905 had women members. Of the 438,543 women mem- 
bers reported for 1968, 185,481, or 42.3 per cent were in 
1,826 local union branches of international unions; 
203,435, or 46.4 per cent, were in 1,616 local union 
branches of national unions; and 49,627 or 11.3 per cent, 
were in 1,463 local union branches of government em- 
ployees’ organizations. 
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U.S. unions 


A major proportion of total women membership in the 
U.S. has consistently come from only a small number of 
unions. Approximately three-quarters of all women 
members in 1958 and 1968 belonged to 21 unions, each 
with more than 50,000 women members. These unions 
operate in a variety of major employment sectors: met- 
als and machinery, clothing, communications, trans- 
portation, service, trade, and government. With one ex- 
ception (the American Federation of Teachers), they 
bargain for both blue-collar and white-collar workers. 
In some unions, such as the Communications Workers 
of America, American Federation of Teachers, Alliance 
of Independent Telephone Unions (Ind.), Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers of America, and the Intern- 
ational Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, women rep- 
resent a sizable proportion of total membership. 
Although women are a relatively small proportion of to- 
tal memberships in other unions, they are significant in 
terms of absolute numbers in such large labour organi- 
zations as the United Automobile, Aerospace and Agri- 
cultural Implement Workers of America (Ind.), Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers of America (Ind.), and Amalga- 
mated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of North 
America. 


Four unions contributed almost one-half of the 600,000 
gain in women members over the decade: the Retail 
Clerks International Union, Service Employees Inter- 
national Union, United Automobile Workers, and Amer- 
ican Federation of Government Employees. Each has ex- 
perienced a high total membership growth during the 
decade, ranging from 43 to 391 per cent. Only in the 
Service Employees and the Auto Workers has the pro- 
portion of women members increased at a faster rate 
than total membership. 


Women made up at least one half of the total member- 
ship in one out of seven U.S. unions in 1968. Some 
shifts occurred from 1958 to 1968 in the number of 
unions and members, but certain concentrations among 
ratio groupings remained fairly constant. In both years, 
approximately one-quarter of all unions had no women 
on their rolls. These are primarily unions representing 
workers in industries and occupation considered male 
domains, such as railroad, construction, mining, fire 
fighting, and so on. The number of unions in which 
women represent over one half of membership has in- 
creased slightly over the decade, from 25 to 30; these 
unions account for an almost consistent percentage of 
all women members, 44 per cent in 1958 and 42 per 
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cent in 1968. Of the three unions reporting that women 
composed at least 90 per cent of the total on their rolls 
in 1958, only one, the Laundry and Dry Cleaning In- 
ternational Union (AFL-CIO), remained that size in 
1968. 


In six industries in which 75 per cent or more of the 
U.S. workers are organized, women workers range from 
a negligible to a relatively small proportion of total em- 
ployment. Conversely, of five industries in which 
women make up at least half of those employed, only 
two (apparel and telephone) show a relatively high de- 
gree of organization—between 50 and 75 per cent; in 
one (leather), it is between 25 to 50 per cent, and in two 
(finance and services), it is less than 25 per cent. 


Those industries that are large employers of women and 
traditionally have been well organized, have sig- 
nificantly expanded their female workforce, thereby 
outstripping gains in membership during the 1958-1968 
period. In the apparel industry, for example, pre- 
dominantly represented by four unions that together ac- 
counted for some 702,000 women members in 1968, ap- 
proximately 31,000 women members have been added 
to union rolls over the 10-year period. A dis- 
proportionate increase in the number of employed 
women, about six times that of membership, reflects the 
adverse effect of the movement of the industry into 
areas unfavourable to organized labour. Similarly, 
while employment of women in communications has ri- 
sen by about 50,000, three major unions in the industry 
have added only about 14,000 women to their ranks. 


On the other hand, the relatively recent upsurge of or- 
ganization in government has provided a new source of 
women members. Just as membership in government 
unions has made a significant contribution to the over- 
all growth of the labour movement, rising from 5.8 per 
cent of total union membership in 1958 to 10.7 per cent 
in 1968, the increase of women government members 
has added greatly to their total in unions. In 1968, the 
30 unions with 80 per cent or more of their membership 
employed in government included 450,000 women, or 
11.4 per cent of all women members, compared with 
172,000, or 5.3 per cent in 1958. 


The findings of a 1967 U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
study of unaffiliated local unions differ from those for 
national unions. Replies from these organizations in- 
dicate that women represented a greater proportion of 
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their total membership than they did in national 
unions. In 1967, 34 per cent of the 475,000 members in 
unaffiliated unions were women, up from 29 per cent in 
1961; in national unions the proportion has remained at 
about 20 per cent of the total. Of the 884 unaffiliated 
unions reporting, about 44 per cent reported no women 
members, compared with 23 per cent in national 
unions; however, a greater number of unaffiliated 
unions reported that women represented more than one 
half of their membership. Unions in this category ac- 
counted for 70 per cent of women members in all 
unions, while in national unions they represented 42 per 
cent. 


One explanation for the greater proportion of women 
members in the unaffiliated unions may be found in ,the 
industries in which these unions were certified as the 
collective bargaining representatives. More members, 
12 per cent, were in the service industry than any other 
sector, and large concentrations were noted also in com- 
munications and electrical machinery. 
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In terms of the standard measure used to determine the 
adequacy of representation available to minority groups 
in public or private office, women had not in 1958 at- 
tained the level of responsibility and authority that 
would be indicated by their numbers as union mem- 
bers. Despite the substantial increase in number by 
1968, the best that can be said is that their position had 
not deteriorated. At the beginning of the 10-year pe- 
riod, women officeholders constituted 4.7 per cent of all 
union officials listed in the Bureau’s biennial Directory; 
in 1968 the proportion was 4.6 per cent. 


In 1958, 32 women held 36 elective and appointive posi- 
tions whereas in 1968, 38 women held 48 positions. The 
increase both in the number of women with positions 
and number of positions held by women can be attrib- 
uted in part to the addition of three positions in the Di- 
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rectory listing; legal, legislative and public relations ac- 
tivities. When these three categories are eliminated to 
coincide with the positions existing in 1958, the 1968 to- 
tal is reduced to 35 women and 40 positions. Hence, on 
a comparable basis, three women officers were added to 
union payrolls with a gain of four positions. 


Women held one more elective position in 1958 than in 
1968, 13 versus 12; most commonly, in both years, sec- 
retary-treasurer. At the end of the decade, however, 
four more women were directing major departments or 
activities in appointive positions than at the beginning 
of the period. An unpublished U.S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics survey showed that in 1947, AFL and CIO 
unions had 10 women research directors; in 1958 they 
had eight, and in 1968 only five. On the other hand, 
there were 10 women social insurance directors and five 
editors in 1968, compared with three each 10 years ear- 
lier. 


The U.S. study reveals also that union members earn 
higher wages than their non-union fellow workers in 
most of the occupations that permitted comparisons. 
The difference in median earnings between union and 
non-union workers working at any time during the year 
was $1,540 for women and $1,517 for men. In all com- 
parable occupations studied, however, organized 
women received lower wages than all men. 


Issues that face women at the workplace include equal 
opportunity for entering occupations, seniority rights, 
pay, promotional opportunities, and the need for day- 
care centers. Under legal requirements, unions are re- 
quired to bargain and represent all workers covered by 
an agreement, regardless of membership, race, or sex. 
In a number of instances unions have emphasized the 
policy of equal treatment for women by including anti- 
discrimination and “equal pay for equal work” clauses 
in their agreements. 


Despite the legal and contractual obligations imposed 
on the union, American women members have turned 
to the U.S. Equal Employment Opportunity Commis- 
sion for redress of alleged grievances. About 400 such 
cases were referred to the Commission in fiscal 1970, 
with the majority concerned with seniority and layoff, 
rates of pay, demotion, and transfers. As might be ex- 
pected, where violations of law were found, both the 
union and the company charged were ordered to correct 
the situation and often the complainants were awarded 
compensation for lost earnings. 
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City consumer, June 


Increases were recorded for consumer price indexes 
(1961 =100) in all regional cities and city combinations 
except Edmonton-Calgary, which was unchanged. 


With the exception of Halifax and Edmonton-Calgary, 
food indexes advanced in all cities. The housing com- 
ponents, for all cities except St. John’s, increased as 
higher prices were registered for furniture, hardware, 
kitchen utensils and a number of appliances and clean- 
ing supplies. Tobacco and alcohol indexes were un- 
changed except that for Vancouver which rose because 
of higher prices for alcoholic beverages. The clothing, 
transportation, health and personal care and recreation 
and reading indexes, registered mixed movements 
across the country. 


Other price index changes were: Winnipeg +0.7 to 
128.7; Saint John +04 to 125.5; Ottawa +0.4 to 130.9; 
Vancouver +0.4 to 126.8; Toronto +0.3 to 129.5; Sas- 
katoon-Regina +0.3 to 123.2; Halifax +0.2 to 126.8; 
St.John s+ O'l to 23775 Montreal 071" to 126.5 Ed- 
monton-Calgary unchanged at 127.6. 


OT atcTanlelCoy (aat-lapatiarciele-lalecig:) evel 


Wholesale 


The general wholesale index (1935-39 =100) advanced 
0.8 per cent in June to 289.7 from the May index of 
287.5. It was 0.9 per cent higher than the June 1970 in- 
dex of 287.0. Six of the eight major group indexes were 
higher, one declined, and the remaining group, non- 
metallic mineral products, was unchanged at 225.5. 


The wood products group index rose 2.7 per cent to 
397.0 from 386.7 on higher prices for spruce, building 
board, and pine, reinforced by increases in newsprint 
and wood-pulp because of movements in the exchange 
rate for U.S. dollars. A rise of 0.8 per cent to 321.0 from 
318.6 in the animal products group index reflected price 
increases for fresh meats, fishery products and livestock. 
The textile products group index moved up 0.6 per cent 
to 261.5 from 260.0 on higher prices for raw cotton. The 
chemical products group index advanced 0.6 per cent to 
239.8 from 238.4 on price increases for soaps and deter- 
gents. An increase of 0.3 per cent to 262.4 from 261.6 in 
the non-ferrous metal products group index was mainly 
attributable to price increases for domestic zinc. The 
iron products group index advanced slightly to 315.5 
from 314.8. The vegetable products group index moved 
0.2 per cent lower to 237.4 from 237.8. 








Claims filed in local offices across Canada during May 
numbered 155,000, a decrease of 54,000 or 26 per cent 
from the previous month and 11,000 or 7 per cent fewer 
than the comparable month in 1970. All provinces 
recorded lighter claim loads of at least 15 per cent in the 
April to May 1971 comparison. The decline in claims 
filed in May can be attributed partly to the end of the 
seasonal benefit period on May 15. 


The count of claimants for regular unemployment in- 
surance benefit totalled 496,000 on May 31, some 9,000 
or 2 per cent fewer than the 505,000 reported in the 
same month of 1970. The total reduction in month-end 
claimants was due mainly to decreases in two proy- 
inces—British Columbia (25 per cent) and Québec (8 
per cent) which was offset by increases in the remaining 
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provinces ranging from 3 per cent to 36 per cent. The 
year-to-year comparison revealed that male claimants 
were 9 per cent fewer while females climbed by 14 per 
cent. Due to the termination of seasonal benefits in mid- 
May, the month-end claimant comparison for April and 
May 1971 is not valid. 


The average number of beneficiaries per week was esti- 
mated at 550,000, 21 per cent less than the 692,000 esti- 
mate for the previous month and 4 per cent greater than 
the 530,000 figure for May 1970. Benefit payments and 
average weekly benefits amounted to $78 million 
($35.26), $100 million ($36.14) and $74 million ($35.13), 
respectively. The Supplementary Unemployment Insur- 
ance Benefit of 10 per cent, effective January 3, 1971, is 
not included in the benefit payment figures. 
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Summary Table 


Activity 





Insured population at end of month 
Initial and renewal claims filed: 


Claimants currently reporting to local OffiCeS.................-:..:2:see0-eeeeeeseeees 
BOOSTS RIES (MSN? CRESS) cc oxcnonaooscoserdesogaéansnnsceaacc/s auededocessascoeeceus HOd 
BRN VICEKSECOMPENSALCC error se etry coon cee teeter cue srpsvateathsvasctesveaseet-F3eee3 

Bree TAT ACL ene arn en ect Nis ad fen PCs cts tess Fa 


MeL SCLC ICICI rr pet ee careecce tee Cncuoncscovetnsg car tue eatsnnesneaesrseciete 


*Monthly average. 


+Discrepancy between totals and subtotals due to rounding. 
+tSupplementary Unemployment Insurance Benefits are not included. 


INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS 
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May 
1971 


April 
1971 





May 
1970 


(in thousands) 


Cumulative Data 





12 
January months 
to ending 
May May 
1971 1971 


a I OT DI MIEN SR SR FEE SM I A USSU RTE DS I SB AG (TLE OAS EASE SOON SAGE SB ES PA ES OE 


1,080 2,296 
855 1,738 
225 558 
TS 595% 
6838 426* 

13,295 PAROS 


478,489¢ + 780,15477 





= 5,916 5,607 
155 209 1667 
126 166 126 

AY) 43 4] 
496** 819 3) ajar 
550 692 530 

ZOD 2,767 2,118 

77,541 77 100,0051 + 74,396 
$35. 267 $36.14 74 $35.13 


MILLIONS 
OF DOLLARS 


Wee MONTHLY 
100 


BENEFIT PAYMENTS 


$35.99¢¢ $35.60TT 





**Seasonal Benefit is not payable in respect of unemployment occurring after mid-May, hence in total, April and May are not comparable. 
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Employment review 


Estimates (not adjusted for seasonality) showed total 
employment in June to be 8,308,000, an above-average 
May-June increase of 224,000. Most of this increase was 
accounted for by the number of young persons entering 
the labour force at the end of the school year. At 
551,000, there was little change from the previous 
month in the number of unemployed persons. The la- 
bour force, at 8,859,000, showed an above-average in- 
crease of 232,000 since May. The seasonally adjusted 
rate of unemployment advanced to 6.4 per cent from 
6.3 per cent in May; the unadjusted unemployment rate 
dropped to 6.2 from 6.3. Compared with June 1970, the 
labour force increased 182,000, or 2.1 per cent, and em- 
ployment by 160,000, or 2.0 per cent. The number of 
unemployed persons rose by 22,000 over the year. 


Employment 


Among various industries, increases between May and 
June were above average in community, business and 
personal service 52,000, manufacturing 43,000, con- 
struction 40,000, and public administration 34,000. Em- 
ployment increases in forestry 14,000, and _trans- 
portation, communication and other utilities 11,000, 
were below average. The increase in trade 28,000, was 
about average. Of the 224,000 increase in employment 
since May, 175,000 was among 14-24 year olds, as stu- 
dents entered the labour market. For persons 25 years 
of age and over, employment expansion was about av- 
erage. All regions shared in the May-June employment 
gain. The increases in the Atlantic region, Ontario and 
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British Columbia, were well above average. In the | 
Prairie region the advance was moderate, and in Que- | 


bec it was a little less than in the last few years. 


Seasonally adjusted employment 


The seasonally adjusted level of national employment 
increased to 8,049,000 from 8,025,000. It rose in all re- 


gions except Québec. The rise in British Columbia was | 


particularly marked and occurred mainly among young 
persons. All of the increase in seasonally adjusted em- 
ployment in Canada was among part-time workers. 


Unemployment 


With a below-average increase of 43,000 in the number 
of unemployed persons between the ages of 14 and 24 
and a below-average decrease of 35,000 among those 25 
and over, the overall unemployment level showed little 
change since May. The reduction in unemployment 
among persons 25 and over was entirely among men. 
Usually there is also a decline in unemployment of 
women in this age group. Compared with a year ago, 
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there were 22,000 more unemployed in June. Of these, 
17,000 were teenagers, 14-19 years old. Regionally, 
there was a large yearly increase in the numbers unem- 
ployed in Ontario 36,000, and a large decrease in British 
Columbia 21,000. Changes in other regions were minor. 


Seasonally adjusted unemployment rate 


After dropping to 6.3 per cent in May, the seasonally 
adjusted unemployment rate rose to 6.4 per cent in 
June. This increase was among persons 25 years and 
over—the rate for the 14-24 year olds declined. Increases 
in the seasonally adjusted unemployment rates in the 


Atlantic region, Quebec and British Columbia, were al- 
‘most offset by the decline in Ontario and a smaller re- 
duction in the Prairies. 


U.S. employment 


| Unemployment in July was 5,300,000 compared with 
5,500,000 in June. The seasonally adjusted rate of 
_unemployment was 5.8 per cent compared with 5.6 per 


cent in the previous month. In July the actual rate of 


/ unemployment was 6.2 per cent compared with 6.5 per 
cent. The civilian labour force was 86,011,000. 


Unemployment insurance fund 


| During June, 1971, 17,873 investigations were finalized 
across Canada. Of these 11,351 were onpremises in- 


vestigations and 1,755 were selective investigations to 


verify the fulfilment of statutory conditions. The re- 
_ maining 931 formal investigations and 3,836 post audit 


investigations were in connection with claimants sus- 
pected of making false statements to obtain benefits. 


_ Punitive disqualifications as a result of claimants mak- 


ing false statements or misrepresentations numbered 
1,799. Prosecutions were commenced in 101 cases, all 
against claimants. This does not include employer pros- 
ecutions commenced by the Revenue Branch. 


Revenue received by the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund in June totalled $51,835,158.64 compared with 
$50,006,422.07 in May and $54,341,901.91 in June 1970. 
Benefits paid in June totalled $49,199,842.42 compared 
with $77,541,495.01 in May and $40,509,358.06 in June 
1971. The balance in the fund on June 30, 1971 was 
$247 128,431.54 compared with $244 493,115.32 in May 
and $407,931,169.03 in June 1970. 
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Unemployment insurance report, p. 686, originates with 
the Unemployment Insurance and Manpower Section 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. A claimant’s 
unemployment register is placed in the active file at the 
local office as soon as the claim is made. As a result, the 
count of claimants at any given time inevitably includes 
some whose claims are in process. “Claimants” should 
not be interpreted either as “total number of benefi- 
ciaries”’ or “total registered clients.” 


Certification before the CLRB, p. 690, is prepared by 
the Employee Representation Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Labour, and covers proceedings under the In- 
dustrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act in- 
volving the functions of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board, for which the Employee Representation Branch 
of the Department is the administrative agency. 


Conciliation before the Minister of Labour, p. 692, origi- 
nates with the Conciliation and Arbitration Branch of 
the Department of Labour, and covers proceedings un- 
der the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation 
Act involving the administrative services of the Minister 
of Labour and the Conciliation and Arbitration Branch 
of the Department. 


Photos. NFB: Cover, p. 663, 664, 666, 676, 679, 681. 
The Public Archives of Canada: p. 658, 660. L. Bianco, 
Geneva’ p.6/2; ILO: p: 674;,675;CN Photo; ‘p:. 694, 
696. 
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The Canada Labour Relations Board met for two days 
during July. It granted six applications for certification, 
rejected four, and permitted the withdrawal of two. 
During the month, the Board received fourteen appli- 
cations for certification. 


Applications for certification granted 


Le Syndicat des Travailleurs Forestiers de l’U.C.C. de 
Gaspé on behalf of a unit of longshoremen employed 
by Consolidated Bathurst Limited, (Chaleurs Division) 
New-Richmond, Qué. (LG, March, p. 193, April, p. 266, 
June, p. 398). 


General Truck Drivers and Helpers Union, Local 31, 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, on behalf of a 
unit of P &D drivers and dockmen employed by Reimer 
Express (Pacific) Ltd., Burnaby, B.C. (LG, June, p. 399). 


General Truck Drivers and Helpers Union, Local 31, 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, on behalf of a 
unit of drivers and warehousemen employed by Hill Se- 
curity Ltd., North Vancouver, B.C. (LG, July, p. 476). 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and Gen- 
eral Workers on behalf of a unit of maintenance em- 
ployees and labourers employed by Lakehead Track In- 
stallations Ltd., Thunder Bay, Ont. (LG, Aug., p. 549). 
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National Association of Broadcast Employees and 
Technicians on behalf of a unit of technicians and oper- 
ators employed by Ottawa—Cornwall Broadcasting 
Limited, Ottawa, Ont. (LG, Aug., p. 550). 


International Association of Machinists and Aerospace 
Workers on behalf of a unit of stewards, agents and 
clerks employed by British Overseas Airways Corpo- 
ration, in Metropolitan Toronto and at Toronto Intern- 
ational Airport. 


Applications for certification rejected 


International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper 
Mill Workers, Local 574, applicant, Consolidated Bath- 
urst Limited, (Chaleur Division) New-Richmond, Qué., 
respondent, and Le Syndicat des Travailleurs Forestiers 
de l’U.C.C. de Gaspé, intervener. (LG, March, p. 193, 
April, p. 266, June, p. 398). The application was rejected 
because it was not supported by a majority of the em- 
ployees in a representation vote conducted by the 
Board. 


Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and Helpers’ Union, 
Local 106, International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America, 
applicant, Voyageur (1969) Inc., Montreal, Qué., re- 
spondent (telephone operators), and Le Syndicat des 
employés de terminus du Transport Voyageur (CSN), 
intervener. (LG, June, p. 398, Aug., p. 549). The appli- 
cation was rejected because, in the light of the evidence 
adduced at the hearing, the unit of employees proposed 
by the applicant is not appropriate for collective bar- 
gaining. 


International Alliance of Theatrical Stage Employees 
and Moving Picture Machine Operators of the United 
Stated and Canada, Local 848, Sydney and Glace Bay, 
N.S., applicant, and Cape Breton Broadcasters Limited 
(CJCB-TV), Sydney, N.S., respondent, (LG, Aug., p. 
550). The application was rejected because the unit of 
employees proposed by the applicant is not appropriate 
for collective bargaining. 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and Gen- 
eral Workers, applicant, Reimer Express Lines Ltd., 
Winnipeg, Man., respondent, and General Drivers, 
Warehousemen and Helpers, Local 979, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers of America, intervener. The application 
was rejected because it has been abandoned by the ap- 
plicant. 
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Request for review under Section 61(2) 


The Board entertained a request from Meyers Trans- 
port Ltd., Campbellford, Ont., to reconsider its grant of 


| 


_feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America, to with- 





permission to the General Truck Drivers’ Union, Local 
938, International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 


draw an application for certification of a group of 


“maintenance employees, drivers and dockmen em- 


ployed by the said company, on the understanding that 
the application for reconsideration would be deter- 


mined upon consideration of the written submissions of 
the interested parties. 


Applications for certification received 


Labourers Protective Union, Local No. 9568, on behalf 


of a unit of employees of Charlottetown Steamship 





Company Ltd., Charlottetown, P.E.I. (Investigating Of- 
neer’ C, A, Ogden). 


| Labourers Protective Union, Local No. 9568, on behalf 
_of a unit of employees of Co-Operative Transport Mari- 
| time Aerien, Grindstone, Magdalen Island, Que. (In- 
_vestigating Officer: C. A. Ogden). 


General Truck Drivers and Helpers Union, Local 31, 


International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, on behalf of a 


unit of employees of T.I.M.E. D.C. Inc., Burnaby, B.C. 
(Investigating Officer: G. W. Rogers). 


Le Syndicat National des Employés de Aluminium de 
Baie Comeau on behalf of a unit of employees of La 


Société Canadienne des Métaux Reynolds Ltée, Baie 
Comeau, Qué. (Investigating Officer: M. Archambault). 


Beverage Dispensers and Culinary Workers Union Lo- 
cal 835, Hotel and Restaurant Employees and Bartend- 


ers International Union on behalf of a unit of cooks and 


kitchen employees of Pacific Western Airlines Ltd., 
Vancouver International Airport, B.C. (Investigating 
Officer: G. W. Rogers). 
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International Longshoremen’s Association, Local 1845, 
on behalf of a unit of employees of Canada Steamship 
Lines Limited, Montreal, Qué., employed at Port of 
Montreal and Valleyfield, Qué., (Investigating Officer: 
M. Archambault). 


General Truck Drivers and Helpers Union, Local 31, 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, on behalf of a 
unit of employees of Bekins Moving & Storage Ltd., 
Vancouver, B.C. (Investigating Officer: D. H. Cam- 
eron). 


General Truck Drivers and Helpers Union, Local 31, 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, on behalf of a 
unit of employees of Commercial Truck Ltd., New 
Westminster, B.C. (Investigating Officer: A. A. Frank- 
lin). 


General Truck Drivers and Helpers Union, Local 31, 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, on behalf of a 
unit of employees of Arrow Transfer Ltd., North Van- 
couver, B.C. (Investigating Officer: A. A. Franklin). 


General Truck Drivers and Helpers Union, Local 31, 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, on behalf ofa 
unit of employees of Soo-Security Motorways Ltd., 
Burnaby, B.C. (Investigating Officer: G. W. Rogers). 


General Truck Drivers and Helpers Union, Local 31, 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, on behalf of a 
unit of employees of Doman-Marpole Transport Ltd., 
Vancouver, B.C. (Investigating Officer: D. H. Cam- 
eron). 


General Truck Drivers and Helpers Union, Local 31, 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, on behalf of a 
unit of employees of O.N.C. Motor Freight System, 
Burnaby, B.C. (Investigating Officer: G. W. Rogers). 


International Association of Machinists and Aerospace 
Workers on behalf of a unit of maintenance and service 
employees of Wardair Canada Ltd., Edmonton, Allta., 
employed by the Company in Canada (Investigating 
Officer: G. W. Rogers). 
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During July the Minister of Labour appointed con- 
ciliation officers to deal with the following disputes: 


Canadian Marconi Company, Montréal, Qué., and Sa- 
laried Employees’ Association (Marconi) (representing 
employees of Special Services Division, Field Service 
Group) (Conciliation Officer: G. R. Doucet). 


The Pelee Shipping Company Limited, St. Thomas, 
Ont., and Seafarers’ International Union of Canada 
(Conciliation Officer: H. A. Fisher). 


Bell Canada, Montréal, Qué., and Traffic Employees’ 
Association (Conciliation Officer: G. R. Doucet). 


Provost Cartage Inc., Ville d’Anjou, Qué., and Associa- 
tion of Employees of Provost Cartage Inc. (Conciliation 
Officer: M. Archambault). 


Scandia Trucking Ltd., Edmonton, Alta., and General 
Teamsters, Local Union No. 362 (Conciliation Officer: 
D. H. Cameron). 


Voyageur (1969) Inc., Montréal, Qué., and transport 
Drivers, Warehousemen and Helpers Union, Local 106 
(Conciliation Officer: R. G. Dorion). 


National Harbours Board, Port of Montréal, and le 
Syndicat National des Employés du Port de Montréal 
(CSN) (cold storage warehouse and refrigeration engi- 
neers) (Conciliation Officer: M. Archambault). 


National Harbours Board, Port of Vancouver, and Van- 
couver Harbour Employees’ Association, Local 517, 
I.L.W.U. (Conciliation Officer: D. H. Cameron). 
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Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, Chalk River, and Local 
404, Office and Professional Employees Interna- 
tional Union (Conciliation Officer: T. B. McRae). 


Settlements by conciliation officers 


Air Canada, Montréal, Qué., and Canadian Air Line 
Flight Attendants Association (Conciliation Officer: R. 
N. Gray) (LG, Aug., p. 545). 


The Pembroke Electric Light Company Limited, Pem- 
broke, Ont., and International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, Local 1905 (Conciliation Officer: H. A. Fisher) 
(LG, Aug., p. 546). 


Omstead Refrigerated Transportation Limited, Wheat- 
ley, Ont., and Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers, Local 880 (Conciliation Officer: H. A. 
Fisher) (LG, Aug., p. 546). 


Conciliation boards appointed 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, and National As- 
sociation of Broadcast Employees and Technicians (LG, 
Sept., p. 627). 


Northern Industrial Carriers Limited, Edmonton, Alta., 
and General Teamsters, Local 362, and General Truck 
Drivers and Helpers, Local Union No. 31 (LG, Sept., p. 
Con). 
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Motor Transport Industrial Relations Bureau of On- 
tdario (Inc.), Rexdale, Ont., (representing various truck- 
ing companies) and Teamster Local Unions 91, 141, 
879, 880 and 938 (representing drivers and maintenance 
employees) (LG, Sept., p. 627). 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, and Service Em- 
ployees International Union, Locals 183, Ottawa and 
204, Toronto (LG, Sept., p. 627). 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company (British Columbia 
Lake & River Service) and Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway, Transport and General Workers (LG, Aug., p. 
546). 


Radio Lac St-Jean Ltée (CFGT), Alma, Qué., and Na- 
tional Association of Broadcast Employees and Tech- 
-nicians (LG, Aug., p. 546). 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company (British Columbia 
Lake & River Service) and Canadian Merchant Service 
| Guild (LG, Aug., p. 546). 


La Compagnie de Radiodiffusion CKCH de Hull 
_ Limitée, Hull, Qué., and National Association of Broad- 
cast Employees and Technicians (LG, June, p. 394). 


Conciliation boards fully constituted 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation established 
to deal with a dispute between CFRA Limited, Ottawa, 
Ont., and Association of Canadian Television and Ra- 
dio Artists (ACTRA) (LG, Sept., p. 628) was fully con- 
stituted with the appointment of Cleve Kidd of Toronto 
as chairman. Mr. Kidd was appointed by the Minister 
-in the absence of a joint recommendation from the 
other two members of the Board, company nominee 
- Warren K. Winkler, and union nominee L. C. Arnold, 
_ both of Toronto. 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation established 
to deal with a dispute between Charterways Co. Lim- 
ited, Windsor, Ont., (formerly known as Skinner School 
Bus Lines (St. Thomas) Limited) and Amalgamated 
Transit Union, Division 1415 (LG, Aug., p. 547) was 
fully constituted with the appointment of Thomas C. 
O’Connor of Toronto as chairman. Mr. O’Connor was 
appointed by the Minister on the joint recommendation 
of the other two members of the Board, company nomi- 
nee Frederick William Murray, Don Mills, and union 
nominee David Jewhurst, Windsor. 
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The Board of Conciliation and Investigation established 
to deal with a dispute between Pacific Western Airlines 
Limited, Vancouver International Airport, and Cana- 
dian Air Line Pilots Association (LG, Aug., p. 547) was 
fully constituted with the appointment of Dr. Noel A. 
Hall of Vancouver as chairman. Dr. Hall was appointed 
by the Minister on the joint recommendation of the 
other two members of the Board, company nominee 
David Edward Hewitt, Burnaby, B.C., and union nomi- 
nee John Lesley Fryer, Delta, B.C. 


Conciliation board report received 


Brunterm Limited, Saint John, N.B., and International 
Longshoremen’s Association, Local 273 (LG, Sept., p. 
628). (Full text appears in Supplement No. 6, 1971). 


Strike action 


Canadian National Hotels Limited (Hotel Nova Sco- 
tian) Halifax, N.S., and Hotel and Restaurant Employ- 
ees and Bartenders International Union, Local 662 (LG, 
Sept., p. 629) (strike commenced July 6 and terminated 
July 9 with mediation assistance of R. L. Kerwin). (Full 
text appears in Supplement No. 5, 1971). 


Transport Desgagnés Inc., Charlevoix, Qué., and Seafa- 
rers’ International Union of Canada (LG, Sept., p. 629) 
(strike commenced July 5 and terminated July 20 with 
mediation assistance of R. G. Dorion). 


Air Canada, Montréal, Qué., and International Associa- 
tion of Machinists and Aerospace Workers, District 
Lodge 148 (LG, Sept., p. 629) (two rotating strikes of 24 
hours duration were held during the period July 13 and 
July 22 when agreement was reached with the media- 
tion assistance of Bernard Wilson, W. P. Kelly and R. 
Nat Gray). 


Strike terminated 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited (employees at 
Nanaimo, B.C. and Courcelette, Qué.) and Public Serv- 
ice Alliance of Canada (LG, Sept., p. 629) (strike termi- 
nated July 14 with the mediation assistance of A. R. 
Gibbons). 
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Ra ilway arbitration 


Seven disputes were dealt with by the Canadian Rail- 
way Office of Arbitration on June 8, 1971. Three griev- 
ances were dismissed and four were allowed. 


Case No. 288. A dispute between the CN and the Broth- 
erhood of Maintenance of Way Employees over the as- 
signment of work on an unassigned day. 


The union alleged that the company had violated the 
collective agreement when it assigned section forces to 
cut rail ends on a Saturday instead of reserving the 
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work for qualified welders. The union’s interpretation 
was that the job should have been done by a regular 
employee and only welders could be considered regular 
employees for this work. The arbitrator, however, 
agreed with the company’s position that cutting rail 
ends was not exclusively a function of the welders but 
could in some circumstances be done by others. In this 
particular case it had not been established that a welder 
was the only employee who could be considered the 
“regular employee.” He therefore dismissed the griev- 
ance. 
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Case No. 289. A dispute between CP Rail and the United 
Transportation Union over whether notice of dis- 
continuance of certain trains had to be given to the 
union. 


When the railway discontinued 10 trains the union con- 
tended it had violated the agreement in not giving the 
union notice, because the discontinuance of the trains 
had definitely effected a material change in working 
conditions that had, in turn, adversely affected the em- 
ployees. By the collective agreement, any more resulting 
in such adverse effects could not be made without ad- 
vance notice to the union. The company, however, 
claimed exemption because the cancellations had been 
the result of “a decline in business activity, fluctuations 
in traffic... or other normal changes inherent in the na- 
ture of the work.” The arbitrator noted that much of the 
decline had occurred “after the company had altered 
the schedules of the trains in such a way as to make 
them, perhaps, less desirable to the travelling public.” 
Inhisviewthecancellations werenotanormal change 
within the meaning of the agreement and notice ought 
to have been given. He allowed the grievance. 


Case No. 290. A dispute between CN and the Canadian 


Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and General Work- 
ers over the dismissal of three employees without an in- 
vestigation. 


I After completing their normal shift, three employees of 


the Master Control Office .. . had someone phone to re- 


_ port that they were ill. When the Supervisor phoned to 
find out the cause of absence he was unable to reach 
' them. Registered letters were then sent to the men’s 


homes to advise them that if they did not furnish proof 
of illness or return to work within 10 days, they would 
be considered to have resigned. They did not reply and 
were “staffed out of service.” The union claimed this 
was in violation of the agreement, which forbade dis- 
charge without an investigation. During the hearing, it 
was first established that the grievors had not received 
the warning letters. Because they were unaware of the 
proceedings against them, and because the action lead- 
ing to their separation had not been initiated by them 
but by the company, the arbitrator rejected the argu- 
ment that the men had resigned. He noted that the com- 
pany had failed to follow the procedure set out in the 
collective agreement. Therefore, because the three men 
had been deprived of the opportunity to have their 
cases heard, the arbitrator nullified the discharge and 
ordered benefits and with no loss of wages. The arbi- 
trator did note that the grievors appeared to have been 
cuilty of “rather flagrant misconduct” but that this had 
not been the issue in this case. 
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Case No. 291. A dispute between CP Express and the 
Brotherhood of Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employees over a 
warehouseman’s claim for pay for work on an unas- 
signed day that was assigned to a junior employee. 


Work that had to be done on a Sunday was assigned to 
a regular warehouseman who was junior to another reg- 
ular warehouseman, who claimed overtime pay at 
double time because the company must offer work to 
employee in order of seniority. 


The arbitrator stated that he could not stipulate that the 
company must in all cases follow the order of seniority, 
as to do so would, in effect, add a new provision to the 
collective agreement. In the case at hand, he noted that 
the more senior man had been given an equal oppor- 
tunity for overtime work a few weeks after the disputed 
incident and that there had been no evidence of dis- 
crimination. The grievance was therefore dismissed. 


Case No. 292. A dispute between CP Express and the 
Brotherhood of Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employees over 
the claim of 16 employees that overtime work had been 
improperly assigned to junior employees. 


As in Case 291 the Arbitrator could not rule that the or- 
der of seniority must be followed in assigning work on 
unassigned days to one of a number of regular employ- 
ees, nor could he find any instance of discrimination. 
The grievance was therefore dismissed. 


Case No. 293. A dispute between CP Express and the 
Brotherhood of Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employees over 
an appealed promotion. 


The employee had been denied the position of cheque 
processor because of his refusal to undergo a skills test. 
Under the collective agreement, promotion was to be 
governed by a combination of seniority and ability, and 
ability was to be determined first by an assessment by a 
company official and then a probationary period of 30 
days. The grievor, who had 18 years experience in 
duties similar to those of the new position, had refused 
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to take a basic skills test because he felt it was demean- 
ing. The arbitrator noted that the company had the 
right to ask for such a test and that the man had been 
wrong to refuse to take it. Nonetheless, the issue was not 
whether or not the grievor succeeded at the test, said the 
arbitrator, but whether there appeared to be a reason- 
able likelihood of his qualifying for the position. The 
grievor did have the apparent qualifications, and being 
the senior applicant, was entitled to the trial period pro- 
vided for in the collective agreement. But, because of 
his refusal to follow the procedure required by the com- 
pany, he was not entitled to any compensation if it is 
determined, after the trial period, that he is qualified for 
the job. 


Case No. 294. A dispute between CP Express and the 
Brotherhood of Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employees over 
the dismissal of a warehouseman. 


A warehouseman whose record was free of demerits on 
September | was dismissed on September 10 because he 
had accumulated more than 60 demerit marks for fail- 
ing to report for overtime work prior to the start of his 
regular shift on September 2, 8, 9 and 10. The penalty 
assessed on each occasion was double that of the time 
before. The union contended that the demerit marks 
were unfairly assessed and requested that the ware- 
houseman be returned to service with full seniority and 
compensation for all time lost. The company contended 
that his dismissal was fully warranted and declined to 
reinstate him. 


The arbitrator, pointing out that the collective agree- 
ment does not require an investigation prior to the im- 
position of discipline but simply that no employee will 
be dismissed without just cause, stated that the issue be- 
fore him was simply whether the grievor was discharged 
for just cause. The grievor, the arbitrator said, was quite 
properly assessed five demerits for failure to report on 
September 2 and for his offences on September 8, 9 and 
10, he was properly subject to discipline, and, in the ar- 
bitrator’s view, it was quite proper to increase the dis- 
cipline progressively as his offences continued. “It ap- 
pears, however, that the grievor was not given notice of 
the discipline imposed except on the first, and again on 
the final occasion. It was not, in fact, unmistakably 
brought home to him by September 9 that one further 
violation would make him subject to discharge.” It was 
true that the grievor was properly subject to discipline 
in each case but where he has not been advised of the 
extent of the discipline “‘the effectiveness of progres- 
sively increasing penalties is obviously lost.” The 
grievor did not know that he had been disciplined more 
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than once until September 10, when he was told that he} 
had been disciplined four times. “Disciplinary proce- 
dures of which the employee is not advised can scarcely 
be called disciplinary procedures at all.” 


The company had not, he continued, followed an or- 
derly system of progressive discipline, since it failed to 
advise him on each occasion, and discharge had been 
excessive penalty for events that really formed part of a 
single protracted incident and the company did not 
have just cause to discharge the grievor. He therefore 
ordered the grievor reinstated, without loss of seniority, 
with compensation of earnings only from December 10, 
thereby actually imposing a three-month suspension. 
He was also to carry 30 demerit points on his record. 








CUB 2989. The claimant applied for unemployment in- 


surance benefits on September 27, 1969, stating that he 
had worked from September 22, 1965 to July 4, 1969 in- 
clusive, when he was laid off because of a lack of work. 


_ He requested that his claim be antedated to July 6, stat- 
_ ing that there had been a meeting on April 28 with the 
/company, union and Unemployment Insurance Com- 
/ mission representatives, and this is why he had not filed 


i 











his application earlier. 


“At that time it was agreed that the general continuous 
holiday would be from July 13 to 26, 1969,” he said. 
“During the week of June 29 to July 6, 1969, my fore- 
man verbally advised me that I would be on vacation 
during the weeks of July 6 to 13, and July 13 to 20. 
Therefore, unless there was some change in plans ac- 
cepted by the company, the union and the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission, the agreement . . . was still 
valid and legally binding during the period from July 


13 to 20, 1969. Consequently, between July 6 and 13, 
_ 1969, I was not on vacation but was actually ‘laid off by 


the company.” 


The claimant and 35 other employees were laid off on 
July 4 and were told by their foreman that they were on 
vacation for the next two weeks and were to return to 
work on July 21. The claimants believed that the week 
beginning July 6 was a layoff week and that only the 
week beginning July 13 was a vacation week since the 
general holiday period recognized by the employer was 


from July 13 to 26. The claimants’ main concern was to 


| 
| 
| 


establish their right to benefit for the week beginning 
July 6. 


When the insurance officer notified the claimant that he 
was not entitled to have his claim antedated to July 6 
because he had failed to prove that he had a good rea- 
son for delaying his claim, the claimant appealed to the 
Board of Referees, who heard the case on January 28. 


At the time of this hearing the union reminded the 
Board that under rules of the Québec Minimum Wage 
Commission, an employer must notify his employees of 
their annual vacation period at least 16 days in ad- 
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vance. The company had not complied with that regula- 
tion. No form was signed by the claimant to the effect 
that he had requested or agreed that the date of his va- 
cation be changed. 


Union representatives attempted to show that the 
claimant had been laid off and not on vacation for the 
period from July 6 to 13, but the Board pointed out that 
the claimant had in fact received his normal vacation 
pay from his employer for that period. Furthermore, the 
claimant had not filed his claim for benefit before Sep- 
tember 27 and the majority of the board concluded that 
he had failed to prove that he had fulfilled all the condi- 
tions of entitlement to benefit and dismissed the appeal. 
One dissenting Board member felt there was some con- 
fusion as to whether July 6 to 13 was a layoff or vaca- 
tion period. 


The union then appealed to the Umpire saying that the 
Board had not sufficiently understood the application to 
antedate. They requested also that, in view of the com- 
plexity of the Supplemental Agreement respecting the 
1968 Supplemental Unemployment Benefit Plan signed 
by the company and the union and approved by the 
Commission, all facts concerning the collective agree- 
ment and minimum wage legislation be thoroughly 
studied and a decision rendered. After a careful study 
the commission upheld the decision made by the Board. 


When the Deputy Umpire heard the case, he agreed 
with the union that the company had not strictly com- 
plied with the terms of the collective agreement in ask- 
ing the claimant and the others involved in this situ- 
ation to take their vacation one week earlier. But he felt 
that this had no bearing on the case. 


“From the overall circumstances related to this case, 
and specially from the payment of wages for two weeks’ 
vacation,” the Deputy Umpire said, “it is clearly evi- 
dent that during the period in question the company 
considered the claimant to be on vacation and the 
claimant himself believed that. The only issue here is 
the application of the Unemployment Insurance Act 
and its regulations ... The claimant did not submit his 
application to have his claim antedated until September 
27, 1969 ... If only a delay in filing a claim were in- 
volved here, I would be most sympathetic towards the 
claimant and the other persons in the same situation ... 
(but) it is clear that section 150 of the regulations does 
not permit a claim to be antedated when all the condi- 
tions of entitlement to benefit are not fulfilled. The in- 
surance officer was therefore fully justified in rendering 
his decision.”’ The majority decision of the Board of Ref- 
erees was therefore upheld and the appeal dismissed. 
The decision also applied to the other employees who 
were in the same position. 
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List No. 271 


The publications listed below are recent acquisitions. 
They may be borrowed through a local library (busi- 
ness, university, public, etc.) or directly if there is no lo- 
cal library. Please indicate the publication numeral and 
the month listed, when requesting loans. 


Business 


@ No. 1—Conference Board. Corporate organization 
for pollution control [by Richard A. Hopkinson. New 
York, c1970.] 72 p. 


@ No. 2—Conference Board. Integrating foreign subsi- 
diaries into host countries [by James R. Basche, Jr. New 
York, 1970] 50 p. 


@ No. 3—Conference Board. Qualified stock options 
for executives [by Harland Fox. New York, 1970] 48 p. 


HM No. 4—Morin, Desmond B., ed. Acquisitions and 
mergers in Canada, edited by Desmond B. Morin [and] 
Warren Chippindale. Toronto, Methuen [cl970] xiv, 
382 p. 


M No. 5—Sanzo, Richard. Ratio analysis for small 
business. 3d ed. Washington, GPO, 1970. 65 p. 
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Disadvantaged 


@ No. 6—Levine, Robert Arthur. The poor ye need not 
have with you; lessons from the War on Poverty. Cam- 
bridge, M.I.1- Press, 1970. vii, 262, p. 


@ No. 7—Macarov, David. Incentives to work. [Ist ed.] 
San Francisco, Jossey-Bass, 1970. xiv, 253 p. 


@ No. 8—Reubens, Beatrice G. The hard-to-employ: 
European programs. Foreword by Eli Ginzberg. New 
York, Columbia University Press, 1970. xxii, 420 p. 


Hours of labour 


@ No. 9—Poor, Riva, comp. 4 days, 40 hours; report- 
ing a revolution in work and leisure. Foreword by Paul 
A. Samuelson. Cambridge, Mass., Bursk and Poor Pub- 
lishing, 1970. 175 p. 


Industrial relations 


@ No. 10—Clegg, Ian. Industrial democracy. London, 
Sydney, Sheed & Ward, [1968, c1969]. 61 p. 


@ No. 11—Emerging sectors of collective bargaining. 
Seymour L. Wolfbein (ed.) Braintree, Mass., D. H. 
Mark Pub. Co., 1970. viii, 260 p. 


@ No. 12—Tabb, Jay Yanai. Workers’ participation in 
management; expectations and experience, by J. Yanai 
Tabb and Amira Goldfarb. [Ist ed.] Oxford, New York, 
Pergamon Press, 1970. xv, 302 p. 
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M@ No. 13—Updegraff, Clarence Milton. Arbitration 
and labor relations. 3d ed. Washington, Bureau of Na- 
tional Affairs, 1970. xxiv, 454 p. 


Labour organization 


HM No. 14—Barrow, Logie. A short history of the Brit- 
ish labour movement. London, Sydney, Sheed & Ward, 
1969. vii, 56 p. 


M@ No. 15—Cohen, Sanford. Labor in the United 
States. 3rd ed. Columbus, Ohio, Charles E. Merrill Pub. 
Co., c1970. xii, 660 p. 


M@ No. 16—Oram, Robert Bruce. The docker’s tragedy. 
London, Hutchinson, 1970. xi, 196 p. 


Management 


> No. 17—Edwards, George A., ed. Exploring the 
frontiers of administration: six essays for senior man- 
_ agers. Toronto, York University, Faculty of Adminis- 
| trative Studies, Bureau of Research, cl970. 97 p. Con- 
_ tains edited versions of six lectures delivered as part of 
the 1969 Distinguished Lectures in Administration at 
_ York University. Contents: U.S. enterprise and the Ca- 
| nadian economy, by Raymond Vernon. Human re- 
source management, by R. Lee Brummet. Social cost 
_and public policy, by Ronald H. Coase. Management 
_ and the generation gap, by Murray G. Ross [and oth- 
ers]. The failure of intelligence: the uses and abuses of 
| experts, by Harold L. Wilensky. The changing dimen- 
sion of financial administration, by James C. Van 
Horne. 


_ Manpower policy 


@ No. 18—Industrial Relations Counselors, inc. Man- 

| power and planning; papers presented at the IRC Sym- 

 posium held at Morristown, New Jersey, September 
25-27, 1968. New York, 1970. 171 p. 


@ No. 19—U.S. Department of Labor. U.S. manpower 
in the 1970s; opportunity & challenge. Washington, 
BPO. 1970.\27 lip: 
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H No. 20—U.S. Department of Labor. Manpower Ad- 
ministration. Employer manpower planning and fore- 
casting. Washington, GPO, 1970. 38 p. 


Women 


M@ No. 21—Regional Trade Union Seminar on the Em- 
ployment of Women, Paris, 1968. Employment of 
women; regional trade union seminar, Paris, 26th-29th 
November 1968; final report. Paris OECD, 1970. 385 p. 


@ No. 22—U.S. Congress Senate. Committee on the 
Judiciary. Equal rights 1970. Hearings, Ninety-first 
Congress, second session, on S. J. Res. 61 and S. J. Res. 
231, proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for men and 
women. Washington, GPO, 1970. v, 433 p. 


@ No. 23—U.S. President’s Task Force on Women’s 
Rights and Responsibilities. A matter of simple justice; 
the report of the President’s Task Force on Women’s 
Rights and Responsibilities. Washington, GPO, 1970. 
ix, 33 p. Virginia R. Allan, chairman. 


Miscellaneous 


M@ No. 24—Adler-Karlsson, Gunnar. Reclaiming the 
Canadian economy; a Swedish approach through func- 
tional socialism. With an introduction by Abraham Rot- 
stein. Toronto, Anansi, 1970. xx, 98 p. First published in 
Sweden in 1969 under the title Functional socialism: a 
Swedish theory for democratic socialization. 


@ No. 25—Great Britain. Departmental Committee on 
the Fire Service. Report. London HMSO, 1970. x, 228 
p. At head of title: Home Office and Scottish Home and 
Health Department. Chairman: Sir Ronald Holroyd. 


@ No. 26—Metzger, Bertram L. Investment practices, 
performance, and management of profit sharing trust 
funds; a study in depth of actual holdings and results, 
with certain comparative pension data. Evanston, IIL. 
Profit-Sharing Research Foundation, 1969. xx, 620 p. 


M@ No. 27—Wall, Joseph Frazier. Andrew Carnegie. 
New York, Oxford University Press, 1970. xi, 1137 p. 


M No. 28—Working Party on Large Industrial Con- 
struction Sites. Large industrial sites; report. London, 
HMSO, 1970. x, 139 p. 
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Statistics Section 





J P Percentage Change 

Labour Statistics Palas ee 
Previous Previous 
Principal Items Date Amount Month Year 


seg Spgs ats +n. em IN TAI 
(in thousands) 


TOTAL CIVILIAN LABOUR FORCE* 








Week# ended eJtiliya 245019 7 eee eer tee teats nce ereeerreeee. 

Eimipl Oy ed. eeccsesces ccs oo cues case sere ee oe ee cae cen ss eee oa ane Se tes Greece esemee canes July 9,068 + 2.4 + 2.8 
ASL IGUILtUN eas sasecgees seeenss a cac cot eas eee cea ees eee te teen seas eae July 8,554 + 3.0 + 3.0 
IN@M=a TIS U CUR eerste eae eee eee ect eer ce seeneee ens July 612 + 12.5 — 1.1 
Pat WOLkerseetccie cere recess ee ae RE Nar eter gees July 7,942 + 2.3 + 3.4 

AtawOrks So uhOUESiOn 1 OLe ements ameter teerceseesees July 7,410 + 2.8 + 3.2 
PNR Mosel < ESSA NEN) SIS) TOO UN ES. necngsssacacsoncgonececcosncaneiocnonsects July ay //ilil — 15.1 — 1.0 
Employed (but o tic Gav 0 Kereta eee eater July 1,031 — 17.8 —11.7 

UWiemipl Ove fica aces ae ce Ree nee see see cone eee alee July 1,812 +461.0 + 32.6 
PC rt tee ree ogee ae see eee est ces ote caress July 514 — 6.7 — 0.8 
QUSb eC es Bee ee en ROD LI Ne ek July Sil + 8.5 + 6.2 
CTE O ree pa te cees oar ceo ae re SIS OUR Bcc ater ee July 184 — 3.7 = 
PE aiTie cet ee a ARTS Ay SIM ee July 159 — 18.0 — 3.9 
British: Column binsescen a crsartee tenons ce hire ar en eee July 61 ae tee am 

59 — 10.6 —22.4 

With outawOrksaindesee kin GW On Keseeeeeessseeeeeeatstaenryc meer e eee eneaes July 487 — 9.0 =i ue 

Onjtemporary lay oth upton Orda sire ce terete re er eeeeeee tear: July 27 + 68.8 = 

INDUSTRIAL BMP OW MEING 5 (19 6 [t= 100) siaseesecessceeeeee eee May 128.7 + 3.0 + 2.8 
Manufacturing employment (9 Gli 00) ijeeeeneee cee eens May 233-7 + 1.6 + 10.7 
INEM GRE AGI © IN eos ce Gn SUR NRO eee aie ee aor nes lst 6 mos. 1971 591.77 — —16.5 
Destined to thedabour forces. ne ee Ist 6 mos. 1971 319.17 — =18.5 
STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 

Strikes-andslockouts iirc. a5 sccec nace ere ene eg eee ee deere eee eae: July 108 — 14.3 —18.2 

INO OF WOnkens An OLVEd sore ns toes eet oe en cee July 40,055 — 9.4 =.) 

Durationmbnimani days ers sce ete ee reer ee ee July 360,080 + 23.3 —57.3 

EARNINGS AND INCOME 

Average weekly wages and salaries (ind. Comp.) f................000000 May 134.17 + 0.4 + 6.4 

(NSCS: | averted hy Sey era Car CIM N An coos scasccsccccdseocasenosceecoue esd sscensasennsen May BT, + 0.9 + 1.6 

AVELA Cen WeEe KY HOULS: Dalal acme teeters Meee tenes nae May 39.4 — 0.8 ae abs 

TSU EY AS: SUI NG NPE MELE (G00 U2) Vif asc ncosodensconeccoonesooseecesseanheeteoghoetespscbee: May 128.83 + 0.2 + 0.3 

Consumer price index (1961 = 100) cic Mates pen De Al ie Nel atte RE oe June oO) + 0.2 + 2.4 

Index numbers of weekly wages in 1961 dollars (1961 a May 130.1 — 0.1 ap Dell 

Total labour income (Millions of dollars)f.... ey ae ae May 3,973.0 = = 

INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 

Motali(averageslS.6 lp—11|00) meme cena ene June 175.4 + 0.5 sie Wee! 

IME eran fea Ct astra ees c cee cere ee eee June 17S + 0.4 + 0.7 
Durables’ aie 2 ees eee ee eee ere enn ee ne June 193.2 + 0.2 + 0.4 
INOn= Guna bles 55g ee ete ea ire cree ree eee eer: June Sal + 0.6 + 1.8 

NEW RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION** 

RSID wisi yeaa Pires Pi ata Arana aaah cadet hess wa be Ae pin A as lana June 18,248 + 20.2 Spas 

Gompletions tie. ater Ae coe Be ee eR ee en June 10,824 — 23.0 So sne) 

mG erxCOMS CE UIC EO ese nee ce eee er ee a June 131,084 + 5.7 + 33.0 


* Estimates of the labour force, the employed and the unemployed, are from The Labour Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, which, in addition, contains the characteristics of the labour force, together with definitions and explanatory notes. 
+ Advance data. 
t Preliminary. 
** Centres of 10,000 population or more, 
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ables 


A-1 to A-3—Labour Force 







B-1—Labour Income 

E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance 
F-2—Prices 

iG-1 to G-4—Strikes and Lockouts 


There will be no C or F-1 tables this month. Information for these tables was not available at press time. They will reappear in future 
issues as the information becomes available from the source. 


A—Labour Force 


Table A-1—Regional Distribution, Week Ended July 24, 1971 


Canada Atlantic Québec Ontario Prairies B.C. 





(in thousands) 


|THE 1A BOWIREEO RG Be teesen sire: sitacct easerennesesee cs 9,068 132 2,519 3,387 1,480 950 
INNA EST aso sare Br a ee Ce Cea 6,137 510 1,719 D250 1,012 646 
EVV COTE CL ee eee ee ee recat Petes Nes stces 2,931 222 800 1,137 468 304 
11s ESAS) SUS NBS ces ence oer eee eer ee ee See PH OE 1,258 118 337 444 229 131 
DED ANY CATS rere etree seers o rosa csetewsueeseeenssos©s 1,452 ils} 438 491 233 137 
Aas OTS A Sie Re pe SPREE  PPERC ORE PPO a ETE 3,658 247 1,048 1,418 541 403 
AIS = GAB CANS meee eee ete eee cee crete s serese ene setter santa c ee 251i 199 653 960 435 264 
GORY CATSUATI (RON Clasene tee ereeereenees eee tetne costes scesecees: 189 16 42 74 41 16 
EPMO REO) Bh Da eee cee ae ec ner Ce are ee eee 8,554 681 2335 3,228 1,419 891 
. IVAN aor) ec faa re ro ay ee datas os snes 5,769 470 1,581 2,136 973 609 
VO TILT MR Ce rere een cece te srce retrace tee sere 2,785 AUS 754 1,092 446 282 
BR CAC UN CUR arate ace aaa soy oz ocd sosva cing aes 612 29 128 160 255 40 
INOM=aaeTICU PUPS sea ttesscnce aces teetces es earns cee eeacesecessiossuse 7,942 653 D207 3,068 1,164 850 
AIC OLKCES eats ce emer caren ctent he eere aac csc 7,410 601 2,050 2,882 1,095 782 
IN Leta ee SRL eee cane soase pc con deuacieesesasecieeseeie® 4,861 405 PoTAl 1,861 700 323 
WV INLET eee ener nee tan Poetcn. des-tesaseceeeyetess: 2,549 196 679 1,021 396 DSi 
BRONTE NER TEO YES eerescees nce rere oe oceeetone cate ce vstepessuewirecscses 514 51 184 159 61 59 
10, RES we hon re 368 40 138 114 39 37 
VIG) TUNG Teese a et alan een ees oceeenasenotens Sones 146 (U1 46 45 22 22 
| PERSONS NOT IN LABOUR FORCE...................0.:. 6,340 674 1,847 2,192 980 647 
INV 1p ees ee eee er ON cnet nee sheer Vener cnce reais assner es 1,495 186 431 503 226 149 
VOILE Teeter ae nee lh tal Re Matern Lecear ee chess 4,845 488 1,416 1,689 754 498 


*Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 
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Table A-2—Age, Sex and Marital Status, Week Ended July 24, 1971 


20-64 Years 


14-19 65 Years 
Years Men Women and Over 
All Sian SS All 
Total Persons Married Other Married Other Persons 


B80 SR A ES SS 
(in thousands) 


POPULATION 14 YEARS OF AGE 


AINIDE ONE RE ietesseeen re recone eee 15,408 7 Soy) 4,280 1,313 4,435 LeU 1,611 
LABOURS FORCE vesreste es erence eres 9,068 1,258 4,097 eS 9 AL SUS 849 189 
Employee ditreccesten cee eeretece eeecesae reer 8,554 1,073 3,961 1,051 1,477 810 181 
Unemployedecosnccccseerect cere 514 184 136 108 38 39 ge 
NOTIN EABOUR FORCE eee 6,340 1,295 183 154 2,919 368 1,421 
PARTICIPATION RATE 
IIS ea RT ON eect dee ec ceteenotebbacor eae 58.9 49.3 95.7 88.3 3402 69.8 11a 
TUT gO ei Stee Seite teen rete e 57.6 40.1 95.8 87.3 35.0 70.4 Des 
UNEMPLOYMENT RATE} 
1971—July 24... re eee ee ee SH 14.6 38) 9.3 255 4.6 <3 
June 19. | Se he Re tacit orto a niece 6.2 19.3 317) 10.2 DpAl 5), Il ote 


ST sO TiS SRL EEG IT SU SOI IP NYS SS Sa EW SSS GPS SSE PESOS BS 


* Excludes inmates of institutions, members of the armed forces, Indians living on reserves and residents of the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
+ The labour force as a percentage of the population of 14 years of age and over. 

t The unemployed as a percentage of the labour force. 

**Less than 10,000 unemployed. 

Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 


Table A-3—Unemployed, Week Ended July 24, 1971 


TODAT INE MIRE OWED verre eee ea tee crt ed ee ee nner Ran eae oer eee ete eae ae 514 551 518 
(Oyay Aon ofoneavesy VABONET Ws) CO BO) GEWIS.constoseseocorocncnosonsoocecbrisbo seb sobnancuoonecosaninooncsdeoorescneotee DE 16 27 
Withoutworkrand seeking iw ork sence cccc eset ae eee aceon eee 487 535 490 
Seeking: 

Fiulletimmie Wr kom trees etc Gelencs ease cces nese raciias eo ae aes Conk oat CRNA wee eee ae 453 498 442 
PArtstiiMe: WO Kee ee eee tices cas sree eres Tasers Preece ee ee te 34 3y/ 48 
Wind ete l Fro nit hee Re Pe eee es ee ee ne OU ae ee Oe 112 173 128 
LSS pO TELS epee eee ea ae eed ee ON ncn SO IE eee ne em ree 183 155 205 
A= GET OMS eee eee eee eae a ae encod Seatac co oe eRe te ee 2 87 69 
Moore st hairy Gurr Om EMS eae caee seo cae aes eee ene ere ee, OO TE Ee RE 120 119 88 


Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 
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B—Labour Income 


Table B-1—Estimates of Labour Income, by Industry{t{ 


Monthly Totals 











Transportation Finance, 
Communi- Services Supple- 
cation and (including mentary 
Manu- Public Con- Govern- Labour 
Year and Month Mining facturing Utilities** Forestry struction Trade ment) Income  Totalstt 


(millions of dollars) 








BEO66— Total... 2. cciscciscssnecees. 765 8,898 3,402 423 2,660 4,037 9,708 1,688 31,907 
BOF LOta cso hats secscenss 846 Oro ili, 3,830 453 PETAL 4,402 11,266 1,835 355219 
£1968—Total.......0...6.ccccs 919 10,167 4,106 434 2,855 4,847 PSs 2,035 38,493 
#969—Total...<...:.c-..cc0eees 959 e258 4,575 468 Si 5,482 14,734 2,234 43,203 
2970 Total c....seeecvsovenss LMT 11,833 4,925 468 3,410 5,990 16,412 2,430 47,043 
NCES ANTES eset Sea nee 94.7 1OMS29 415.5 38.2 296.3 507.2 ES Sie 207.9 3,994.8 
UL WG ane cn ee 95.6 990.2 420.6 42.9 298.3 501.3 eS Sill 208.8 3,992.4 

POU BUSU ee eee sete: 96.8 1,010.3 424.6 44.6 32871 494.3 1,382.6 209.1 4,043.2 
meptembehici..c.....: 95.8 OTe 425.0 45.8 Shab // 503.8 1,394.9 205.4 4,060.6 
Octoberse etic 97.0 1,006.5 427.6 45.6 3325 510.5 1,409.7 205.4 4,063.1 
November eo... 96.6 999.6 436.9 42.1 307.0 519.8 1,420.2 213.4 4,064.3 
IDecembeiae tt: 95:3 982.6 425.5 32.8 2533 528.1 1,433.6 194.8 3,970.6 

oO Jan atyerer ees as: 96.5 996.6 411.9 32.6 243.4 502.0 1,425.0 184.4 3,9 3a7, 
| BeDruary. manta. 95.9 EOE 7, 410.6 33:4 247.7 502.3 1,438.7 224.1 3,989.2 
INT AE Cree eee 97.2 15023°9 418.0 DSeZ: PRS) 509.4 1,450.6 225.9 4,032.3 

Apr iain. 26 eee ® 95.2 1,030.6 420.4 28.3 285.2 520.7 1,478.0 Siler 4,418.0 

Ma yitesnahemen iin 99.0 1,054.8 437.0 37.6 Sle: a 2e2 1,548.3 242.8 4,298.2 

Eel Ser geek boric tae ce 101.3 1,078.9 446.9 47.2 340.2 544.9 1,545.9 23123 4,378.5 


| Seasonally Adjusted 


1966—Total. 0... ccc 765 8,898 3,402 423 2,660 4,037 9,708 1,688 31,907 
Life 8) 12) learn 846 9,517 3,830 453 PAH IPA 4,402 11,266 1,835 327s) 
m9GS——- TOtal esaa hee, 919 10,167 4,106 434 2,855 4,847 SID 2035 38,493 
1969 —T otal «oo. ..ccescerneceeenes 959 11,258 4,575 468 Sy lite 5,482 14,734 2,234 43,203 
OORT Ota nes -scaantecssvacan: eT 11,833 4,925 468 3,410 5,990 16,412 2,430 47,043 

Be 7 O— JUNC eee cisacteteensceeree 92.9 998.9 405.8 34.1 DMP 496.3 1,361.3 201.2 3,894.6 
UL yee soon 94.1 991.0 407.6 35:5) 265.1 494.0 oo 302 201.1 3,904.3 

7 AIP AUR Aeoeeeena ateed 95.8 1,000.6 408.6 36.6 DSi 494.8 138 2a 203.5 3,939.5 
BSEPlemDeLs notin. 96.4 989.5 413.6 36.9 289.6 503.6 SoZ 204.6 3,959.9 

ETO BEN ects. 97.7 993.3 422.1 38.4 298.5 507.9 1,405.3 207.4 4,004.6 
INVOHSEM SR oo cecndanace 96.8 993.9 432.7 37.4 293.6 510.7 1,415.4 207.0 4,021.7 
December. 96.9 1,004.2 428.3 36.2 293.7 518.6 1,435.9 208.9 4,056.4 

197 ANU ALY, secre es: 97.2 1,017.1 425.5 36.9 20a 513.4 1,439.9 ZAIEO 4,067.2 
le DLW ANY ere De 103259 429.2 B16 295.3 SiLG23 1,456.3 214.3 A112 

Mian hime meee ne 95.9 1,032.6 434.4 37.8 299.3 Byala 1,461.3 PASE) 4,132.2 

7a 650 Gat eae ore nese 97.5 1,039.8 433.1 43.4 308.9 526.0 1,491.9 ZAWes 4,192.3 

IVIDY Wen eaen tence <n 99.4 1,049.6 436.6 40.8 309.6 530.8 1,539.0 219.0 4,259.5 

UTC Teeerree cs eee 99.5 1,064.6 436.4 38.8 311.8 S381 Loy 22 220.4 4,260.2 


* Revised. + Preliminary. t Advance. 

** Includes post office wages and salaries. ++ Figures in this column are for total labour income, Canada, but are not totals of the figures in the 
remaining columns of this table, which do not show labour income in Agriculture, Fishing and Trapping. tt Revised estimates are based 
on the 1960 standard industrial classification. 

Note: Monthly figures may not add to annual totals because of rounding. 

Source: Estimates of Labour Income (DBS Cat. No. 72-005). 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


Unemployment insurance statistics emanate from the operations of the Unemployment Insurance Act, and relate to persons in contact | 
with the Unemployment Insurance Commission, either as contributors or claimants. The data are compiled in the Unemployment | 
Insurance and Manpower Section, DBS, from information supplied by the UIC. The source for Tables E-1 to E-4 is The Statistical | 
Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act (DBS Cat. No. 73-001). For further information regarding the nature of | 
the data see Technical Note, page 149, February 1971 issue. 








Table E-1—Estimates of the Insured Population Table E-4—Benefit Payments, by Province, 
Under the Unemployment Insurance Act May 1971 
Amount of 
Weeks Benefit 
End of Total Employed Claimants Province Paid Paid* 





1971—Appril.............. 5,916,000 5,097,000 819,000 iNew fond land eee eee neers 82,692 2,875,014 
INianchienee 5,853,000 4,996,500 856,500 Prince Edward Island.......................... 12,413 367,604 
February...... 5,840 000 4 952,300 887,700 NovaScotiass. en eee ee 94,484 3,063,639 
January........ 5,804,000 4,959,900 844,100 INEWEBEUNS WiC kere eee eee 95,969 3,166 432 

OUCDEC. wee taste ee ne 687,284 24,797,154 

1970—December.... 5,717,000 5,045,200 671,800 Ontarlowee ee ee 683,430 24,001,873 
November... 5,626,000 5,145,500 480,500 Manito baka see 118,463 4,173,870 
October........ 5,584,000 5,185,300 398,700 SaskatChewanirc: seme sees eee eee 59,253 1,995,708 | 
September... 5,609,000 5,217,900 391,100 Albertad cake Roan nee ene 123,246 4,426,156 
August.......... 5,667,000 5,258,300 408 ,700 British @olumilbytasercsceer ses teeta: 241,599 8,674,045 
Julyseee 5,617,000 5,177,600 439,400 
‘Une 5,672,000 5,230,100 441,900 Total, Canada, May 1971.................. 2,198,833 77,541,495 
Mayan 5,607,000 5,101,600 505,400 Total, Canada, April 1971................. 2,767,469 100,004,695 
A piles 5,719,000 5,028,300 690,700 Total, Canada, May 1970.................. 2,118,278 74,396,461 


LEAL LLL NET EE A LDN EEO LRT RS 
*Supplementary Unemployment Insurance Benefits not included. 


Table E-3—Number of Initial and Renewal Claims Filed in Local Offices in each Province 





May 1971 May 1970 
Province Total* Initial Renewal Total Initial Renewal 


Canada = ese 8.5 eee 155,264 125,803 29,461 166,418 125,614 40,804 
Newfoundland ieeecsssee eee 4,219 3,748 471 3,697 br, 500 
Prince Edward Islandin.es.-t- 525 444 81 371 309 62 
INOVaESCOtiatere. cee ere eee 5,589 4,710 879 4,410 3,626 784 
IN GWe BEIT S WIC Kemeeeene cece ene renee 4,599 3,968 631 4,522 3,134 788 
QuEebECE Acer eae een Ae le 38,027 9,290 50,180 38,045 L235 
O)NCATI Oss aarcete ease eetaaeasarect nae ewes 57,119 45,990 11,129 52,449 38,876 12578 
Manitoba. ecceseste recta cs 5,627 4,640 987 4,739 3,885 854 
ASKATCME Walleesseteene ene eee ene 3,505 3,041 464 3) 31a 2,719 618 
Alberta txt. ceteris se ee ees 8,631 6,969 1,662 7,797 6,138 1,659 
BUtIShe Colm Dia nee 18,133 14,266 3,867 34,916 25,085 9,831 


*TIn addition, revised claims received numbered 42,044. 
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Table E-2—Claimants Currently Reporting to Local Offices by Number of Weeks on Claim, 
Province and Sex, at May 31, 1971. 


Number of weeks on claim 








(based on 10 per cent sample) Total 
: claimants 
Total May 29, 
' Province and sex Claimants 1-4 5-13 14-26 27 or more* 1970 





ae TTI TI EI RT Ee ETT GT SA IR RE STE LE TENE SEE STE STS 















































Re GAY V EACH oes cc ote ck cc actos 496,309 146,391 124,145 154,103 71,670 505,411 
Malone ee eo nedreccar: 318,539 97,451 82,315 100,949 37,824 349,776 
|r C1, SR i eer 177,770 48,940 41,830 53,154 33,846 155,635 

NEWFOUNDLAND................ 15,113 3,464 3,671 5,750 2,228 14,433 
Wialon see ee soc ees 12,305 2,846 3,108 4,672 1,679 12,273 
Reinale te 2 .ccte necseseii? 2,808 618 563 1,078 549 2,160 

PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 2,242 462 549 1,000 231 1,645 
Malem eee ee Se 1,536 323 369 735 109 1,136 
emintee aos ee kea ys 706 139 180 265 122 509 

POV AT SCOTIA 20a. 19,933 4,668 4,032 7,839 3,394 15,877 
Male wesemteh es Se sed, 14,750 3,414 2,968 6,110 2,258 11,465 
Betiale oe oe 5,183 1,254 1,064 1,729 1,136 4,412 

NEW BRUNSWICK ............... 17,431 3,733 4,319 6,222 3,157 15,446 
Male ie Atsie Shes 12,637 2,723 3,303 4,581 2,030 11,419 
Penigie esc o ese 4,794 1,010 1,016 1,641 1127 4,027 

OUE BRC te escn stains 147,704 41,679 39,448 45,860 20,717 161,368 
IMigle eee lec naar 98,407 27,736 27,394 31,950 11,327 116,886 
etalon it vecins ees 49,297 13,943 12,054 13,910 9,390 44,482 

BUTS RIO ee rece) Srcseceh sis. 172,488 56,415 41,802 49,446 24,825 167,017 
Wile ee nn Ms 101,253 35,794 24,949 29,024 11,486 102,270 
Bie iin este tees sacs sneer 71,235 20,621 16,853 20,422 13,339 64,747 

MA MITOBA 3.4. ku wuswars 20,293 5,060 4,991 7,540 2702 17,282 
Male ect ean eae 12,754 3,248 5.123 5,033 1,350 11,429 
Female rice ctaccon 7,539 1612 1,868 2,507 1,352 5,853 

SASKATCHEWAN ................ 13,631 3,429 3,313 5,030 1,859 13,120 
Malone at are hn tea, 9,141 2.352 2,330 3,452 1,007 9,364 
Benialee ee ce ee foe 4,490 1,077 983 1,578 852 3,756 

Rie TATE eee ieee. 31,158 9,601 8,379 9,281 3,897 23,879 
Wenlemeree esl 20,701 6,678 5,893 6,143 1,987 16,863 
Pemalerer ey disdcsstat,. 10,457 2,923 2,486 3,138 1,910 7,016 

BRITISH COLUMBIA............ 56,316 17,880 13,641 16,135 8,660 75,344 
RMalores es tek ee ts 35,055 12,337 8,878 9,249 4,591 56,671 
emiales schists iess 21,261 5,543 4,763 6,886 4,069 18,673 


* The bulk of the cases in this group were on claim from 27-39 weeks. 
Note: Values less than 50 subject to relatively large sampling variability. 


, 
| 
| 
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F—Prices 


Table F-2—Consumer Price Indexes for Regional Cities of Canada—June, 1971 





Re- | 

Health crea- Tobacco 

All-Items Trans- and tion and 
porta- Personal and Alco- 

June May June Food Housing Clothing tion Care Reading hol 


1971 1971 1970 


(1961 = 100) 
St; John ssINGG) fe ee 1237 123.6 WAL 92 120.1 119.3 133,73 1205 136.4 116.0 145.1 
FL ailaxs ewe tee ee Bo eee eee: 126.8 126.6 125.3 128.5 121.4 WTSI 12a 146.4 138.7 129.7 
Saint: FOND eee cones eee 2555 125.1 124.1 129.0 3) 131.6 126.3 136.4 132.8 127.6 
Montreal scares oie ees 126.5 126.4 125.0 128.6 OR I ZB)7/ 12 ORL BZ 140.9 128.7 
ON a Weta Nee ca eee 130.9 130.5 128.4 i1338}.3) 124.1 129.9 US 144.0 138.6 135.0 
ROTOMUOM cc eee ree 129.5 129.2 127.8 128.5 12355 131.8 37/11 142.4 131.0 132.8 
WAMTIDES, Geen ee eee WAST 128.0 WAT LS) 129.5 WHS) USE 133.8 149.9 136.5 12979 
Saskatoon-Regina...........:cceeee W232 122-9 ES) 128.9 114.7 130.7 120.5 128.7 130.3 12333 
Edmonton-Calgary...........:.:0c006 127.6 127.6 125.2 Syl 7 120.1 128.6 125.4 147.5 137-3 12533 
Vancouvert eter 2h ee 126.8 126.4 123.8 18222 T1987 130.0 IIT 137.9 125.8 122.4 


Note: Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare actual levels of prices as 
between cities. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada is compiled by the Economics and Research Branch of the Canada Department of 
Labour on the basis of reports from the Canada Manpower Division, Department of Manpower and Immigration. The first three tables 
in this section cover strikes and lockouts that amount to ten or more man-days. The number of workers involved includes all workers 
reported on strike or locked out, whether or not they all belonged to the union directly involved in the disputes leading to the work 
stoppages. Workers indirectly affected, such as those laid off as a result of a work stoppage, are not included. 


|Table G-1—Strikes and Lockouts, 1966-1971 


Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 





Strikes and Duration in Man-Days 





Lockouts 

Beginning Per cent of 

During Strikes Estimated 

Month and Workers Working 
‘Month or Year or Year Lockouts Involved Man-Days Time 





SYS o Aad en la ell A 582 617 411,459 5,178,170 0.34 
OT on NS a SE ite ene 498 522 252,018 3,974,760 0.25 
TE ee ie Ph, cee Sa ah mR Ae 559 582 223,562 5,082,730 0.32 
ED 52. hth NEI er to vente eeaeee ene 566 595 306,799 7,751,880 0.46 

ie ears ere he eet eh iro ee 501 540 261,187 6,539,560 0.39 

ES TOT iby eee ON co. dace aca NOMI ceca cleo 62 132 80,851 842,950 0.55 
. (AUT ET i ge Oe oe a ed ee 46 118 70,738 620,060 0.42 
| SepicimDereee te ce hee gece ect 39 88 45,539 619,430 0.44 
| PCT Oe De ere ee ere en a as 34 84 60,862 758,820 0.53 
| IUGR ea ST eee me an te a 33 75 38,948 705,620 0.49 
DEC SIDER er tea ates cee tescaehe oe Oiboag ode deeas 8 48 34,359 427,150 0.29 
BS =a Wary ee aoa i do ek cee es 24 45 30,162 212,900 0.16 
Re britney aera trees eee arte ere e ed aetna: 39 68 26,976 177,850 0.13 

ICA ET el et i bb anal dO 36 74 46,244 230,040 0.15 

7ST al Rae 0 oon mee 55 94 24,443 159,600 0.12 

1S ee 8 a ee Se 2 eee 36 87 12,965 115,910 0.08 

[fle et ee alten ante, COE At, eee 77 126 44,210 292,040 0.19 
eed eee Ao Se Ss ern eh iy 39 108 40,055 360,080 0.24 


a a A I INE OE SPL LD ST ETE SS eT 


+ Revised * Preliminary. 


Table G-2—Strikes and Lockouts, by Industry, 
July 1971, (Preliminary) 


Table G-3—Strikes and Lockouts, by Jurisdiction, 
July 1971, (Preliminary) 


In Effect During Month 





Number 

Begin- Strikes 

ning and 

During Lock- Workers Man- 
Industry Month outs Involved Days 


MA OLESLE YM mente cscs ecoeeeeee eee tee tes — — = — 
VIS Wace meet edi Aicsesecs 1 3 2,566 28,390 
YVAN AVG MOTTE ons co cesossossnauee 15) 52 15,318 177,080 
SC ONSUGUCUIONIe eee 13 PI 16,094 101,460 
Transportation and utilities... 1 7 2,963 20,810 
Biia Leer eee ec ce enere cts 4 13 19222. 16,190 
RATIDATIC Cite osecee ae ares — — — — 
DC LVICC Re ere aten  ncaenuesoincae: 2 7 857 9,550 
Public administration.............. 3 5 1,035 6,600 

AUIGINduUStiiesemiee ese oo LOS 40,055 360,080 


AE A ED AT I FLEES SSE EES ES, 
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Jurisdiction 


Newfoundland ic. -ce.ceeee-ceee 
Prince Edward Island.............. 
INGVaESCOUlame te mee ereeeences 
INS eval CUS WLC Kapeese eee eereeeee es 


In Effect During Month 
Number 
Begin- Strikes 





ning and 
During Lock- Workers Man- 
Month outs Involved Days 





3 8 2,826 28,650 
= 1 86 1,810 
1 4 DSS 33,550 
1 1 471 2,830 
7 22 5,482 63,170 
18 46 12 132,880 
| 1,265 17,630 
3 3 6,653 31,140 
3 15 5,921 43,880 
2 4 2,003 4,540 
39s: 108 40,055 360,080 


SE 


Table G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, July 1971, (Preliminary) 


Industry Duration in Starting 
Man-Days Date 
Employer ————— Major Issues 
Workers Accu- Termination 
Location Union Involved July mulated Date Result 


SPEEDS Ti TET EST EE PT ET 











Mines 
METAL 
American Smelting & Steelworkers 566 11,890 16,420 June 21 Failure to reach a new working 
Refining Co., Loc, 5457 = agreement— 
Buchans, Nfld. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Iron Ore Co. of Canada, Steelworkers 1,700 10,200 10,200 July 9 Protesting working conditions— 
Sept-Isles, Qué. Loc. 5569 July 18 Return of workers pending griev- 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) ance procedure. 
NON-METAL 
Aluminum Co. of Canada, Metallurgists, 300 6,300 21,900 Apr. 18 Wages— 
St. Lawrence, Nfld. Miners and — 
Chemical Workers 
Federation (CNTU) 
Manufacturing 
FOOD AND BEVERAGES 
Burgeo Fish Industries Ltd., Food Workers 160 3,360 6,400 June 4 Union recognition— 
Burgeo, Nfld. (AFL-CIO/CLC) — 
Canadian Breweries Ltd., Brewery Workers 700 3,500 14,000 June 10 Hours and security of employ- 
(Notre Dame St. Plant), Loc. 301 July 8 ment—$1.15 an hr. increase over 
Montréal, Qué. (AFL-CIO/CLC) a 3-yr. contract. 
Gerber Products Ltd., District 50 130 2,730 3,900 June 18 Union members rejected package 
Niagara Falls, Ont. (A. & T.W.) = contract— 
Loc. 14059 (Ind.) 
Fisheries Association of United Fishermen 4,500 27,000 40,500 June 26 Higher prices for fish caught— 
British Columbia, Allied Workers July 10 Return of workers when agree- 
Vancouver, B.C. various locals ment reached. 
(Ind.) 
Checkerboard Farms Ltd., | Food Workers 160 1,600 1,600 July 19 Guaranteed 40-hour work week— 
Aurora, Ont. Loc. P-1162 o= 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Labatt Breweries of B.C. & Brewery Workers 245 2,180 2,180 July 19 Wages, length of contract, vaca- 
Molson Brewery Loc. 300 — tions— 
Bi@alatdrs (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
New Westminster and 
Vancouver, B.C. 
B.C. Packers Fish Plant, Food Workers 200 1,200 1,200 July 23 In sympathy with striking Burgeo 
Harbour Breton, Nfld. (AFL-CIO/CLC) = workers— 
RUBBER 
Gates Rubber, Rubber Workers 188 2,070 4,890 June 10 Failure to reach ‘agreement— 
Brantford, Ont. Loc. 733 July 19 Wage increases of 25¢ retro. to 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) Apr. 27/71, 20¢ Apr. 27/72, 20¢ 
Apr. 27/73; other improvements. 
TEXTILES 
Texpack Ltd., Textile & 135 1,490 1,490 July 16 Wages, welfare, management 
Brantford, Ont. Chemical Union — rights— 
Loc. 520 (Ind.) 
FURNITURE AND FIXTURES 
Sunar Industries Limited, Steelworkers 276 5,800 9,390 June 14 Wages, fringe benefits— 


Waterloo, Ont. 


Loc. 3292 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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Table G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, July 1971, (Preliminary) (Cont.) 





Churchill Forest Industries 
The Pas, Manitoba. 


Kimberly-Clark of Canada, 


St. Catharines, Ont. 


Union 


Pulp and Paper 
Mill Workers 
Loc. 203 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Pulp and Paper 
Mill Workers 
Loc. 289 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 


La Presse, 
Montréal, Qué. 


PRIMARY METALS 


Reynolds Extrusion, 
Ste- Thérése, Qué. 


Auto Specialties, 
Windsor, Ont. 


“METAL FABRICATING 


McNamara Industries Ltd., 


St. John’s, Nfld. 


Welmet Industries Limited, 
Welland, Ont. 


/ MACHINERY 


Chrysler Airtemp Canada, 
Bramalea, Ont. 


Various unions 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Steelworkers 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Auto Workers 
Loc. 195 (CLC) 


Machinists 
Loc. 950 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Steelworkers 
Loc. 5955 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Auto Workers 
Hocrl2ssn(ClLe) 


TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT 


Hawker Siddeley 
Canada Ltd., 
Trenton, N.S. 


International Harvester Co. 


of Canada Ltd., 
Chatham, Ont. 


International Harvester Co. 


of Canada Ltd., 
Chatham, Ont. 


| ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS 


A. Belanger Ltée, 
Montmagny, Qué. 


~ NON-METALLIC 
_ MINERAL PRODUCTS 


Dominion Glass Co. Ltd., 
Montreal, Qué. 


Steelworkers 
Locs 1231 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Auto Workers 
oc. l27a(CLe) 


Auto Workers 
Loce 127 (GLE) 


Metallurgists, 
Miners & 
Chemical Workers 
Federation 
(CNTU) 


Glass and Ceramic 
Workers Loc. 206 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Workers 
Involved 


220 


200 


290 


110 


194 


300 


144 


150 


1,100 


700 


200 


280 


900 


Duration in 
Man-Days 


July 


4,620 


3,800 


2,920 


ZO 


3,880 


600 


140 


3,150 


23,100 


350 


1,200 


3,080 


18,900 


Accu- 
mulat 


9,020 


3,800 


2,920 


7,810 


3,880 


3,000 


860 


9,150 


38,500 


1,200 


3,080 


39,600 


Starting 
Date 


Termination 


Date 


June 11 


July 9 
July 12 


July 23 


May 29 


Major Issues 


Result 


Protesting the demotion of a 


machinist— 


Wages, hours— 


Difficulties in contract negotia- 


tions— 


Not reported— 


Wages— 


Wages—Not reported. 


Wages—60¢ per hr. increase 
2-yr. contract. 


Wages— 


Wages— 


Protesting working 


over 


conditions 


and slow progress of negotiations 


—Return of workers. 


Failure to reach agreement on 


contract renewal— 


Pay procedures and bonus calcu- 
lations—Return of workers pend- 


ing further negotiations. 


Wages, fringe benefits— 
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Table G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, July 1971, (Preliminary) (Cont.) 


Industry 
Employer 


Location 


Union 


Workers 


Duration in 
Man-Days 





Involved July. 


Accu- 
mulated 


Starting 
Date 


Termination 


Date 


Major Issues 


Result 


| 
| 
| 








Dominion Glass Co, Ltd., Glass and Ceramic 855 17,960 25,740 June 17 Wages— 
Hamilton, Ont. Workers Loc. 203 = 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dominion Glass Co. Ltd., Glass and Ceramic 497 10,440 14,910 June 18 Failure to sign first contract— 
Bramalea, Ont. Workers Loc. 260 — 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Canadian Johns-Manville Chemical Workers 450 9,450 10,800 June 28 Wages and complaint over un- 
Co. Ltd., Loc. 346 (CLC) — healthy working conditions— 
Toronto, Ont. ; 
Dominion Glass Co. Ltd., Glass and Ceramic 891 4,460 4,460 July 24 In sympathy with other company 
Wallaceburg, Ont. Workers — plants that are striking for a) 
Locs. 235 and 246 master agreement— | 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
CHEMICAL PRODUCTS 
Uniroyal Chemical, District 50 175 3,680 4,210 June 28 Wages, welfare benefits, pensions) 
Division of (A. & T.W.) = oa | 
Uniroyal Ltd., Loc. 13691 (Ind.) 
Elmira, Ont. 
Construction 
Electrical Construction I. B.E.W. 200 4,200 15,400 Apr. 13 Not reported— 
Association, Loc. 2330 = 
St. John’s area, Nfld. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Construction Labour Lathers Loc. 207 150 3,150 9,450 May 3 Jurisdictional dispute between the 
Relations Assoc. of B.C. (AFL-CIO/CLC) — Lathers and Carpenters— | 
Vancouver, B.C. 
Bedard-Girard Co. Ltd., Carpenters 852 9,370 29,810 May 27 Wages—Return of workers pend- 
Granton, N.S. Loc. 1178 July 19 ing signing of new agreement. 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Kingston Construction Plumbers 200 4,200 7,400 June 9 Wages and benefits— 
Association, Loc. 221 — 
Kingston, Ontario. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Master Insulators’ of Asbestos Workers 700 4,200 13,300 June 14 Wages, hours—Wage increases, 
Ontario Inc., Loc. 95 July 12 reduced hours, 9% vacation pay. 
Province-wide, Ontario. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Various construction Boilermakers 225 300 300 June 29 Alleged grievances over camp 
contractors, Loc. 203 July 2 food and accommodations—Re- 
Stephenville, Nfld. (AFL-CIO/CLC) turn of workers. 
Winnipeg Builders’ Bricklayers 498 10,460 11,210 June 29 Wages and union representation | 
Exchange, Loc. 1 — — 
Winnipeg, Man. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cana-Comstock Ltd., Various unions 399 1,000 1,000 July 5 Alleged grievances over safety 
Quesnel, B.C. July 7 conditions — Union persuaded 
men to return to work. 
Alberta Construction Bricklayers 5,500 20,450 20,450 July 7 Wages, other benefits—$1.60 an 
Labour Relations Locs. 1, 2 & 3 July 26 hr. increases in wages and fringe 


Association, 

Calgary, Edmonton, Fox 
Creek and Ram River, 
Alta. 


(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


benefits in a 2-yr. contract. 
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Table G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, July 1971, (Preliminary) (Cont.) 


Industry 


Employer 


Workers 
Involved 


Union 


Duration in 





Man-Days 
Accu- 
July mulated 


Starting 
Date 
Major Issues 
Termination 
Date Result 








(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


London & District Painters Loc. 1783 116 1,260 1,260 July 12 Failure to reach agreement on 
Construction Association, (AFL-CIO/CLC) July 28 terms of new contract— Wage in- 
Various locations, Ont. crease of $1.98 over 2 years, in- 
crease in holiday pay from 6 to 

8%. 

Alberta Construction International 700 5,250 5,250 July 13 Wages, other benefits—Wage in- 
Labour Relations Assoc., Operating July 23 creases, other improvements. 

Province-wide, Alta. Engineers 

Loc. 955 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Ontario Erectors Structural Iron 4,000 235730 23,730 July 14 Increased wages and fringe bene- 
Association, Workers — fits— 

Province-wide, Ont. various locals 

(AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Alberta Construction Asbestos Workers 453 5,440 5,440 July 15 Wages, other benefits— 

Labour Relations Roce l10 — 
Association, (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Province-wide, Alta. 

McAlpine of Nfld. Ltd., Carpenters 1,044 1,040 1,040 July 20 Wages—Not reported. 

Stephenville, Nfld. (AFL-CIO/CLC) July 21 

Ontario Hydro, I.B.E.W. 200 200 200 July 23 Sympathy strike — Return of 

Nanticoke, Ont. Loc. 1766 July 26 workers. 

(AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Mechanical Contractors of Sheet Metal 250 1,250 1,250 July 26 Failure to reach agreement on 
Sudbury Construction Workers a= renewed contract— 

Assn., Loc. 504 

Sudbury, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Twenty-six electrical 1.B.E.W. 500 2,500 2,500 July 26 Failure to reach agreement on 
contractors, Loc. 2085 — renewed contract— 

Winnipeg, Man. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Mannix Construction, Labourers 132 130 130 July 31 Subsistence allowance— 

100 Mile House, B.C. Loc. 602 — 

(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Transportation 
and Utilities 
TRANSPORTATION 

Hamilton Street Transit Union 500 8,570 24,640 May 17 Breakdown in negotations over a 
Railway Co., ocw1 On July 26 new contract—Wage, increases, 

Hamilton, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) one added statutory holiday, in- 

creased vacations, improved fringe 
benefits. 

Commission de Transport Public Service 418 6,870 8,120 June 28 Wages, administration of em- 
de la Communauté Employees’ July 24 ployee pension fund and group 
Urbaine de Québec, Federation insurance—Wage increase of $1 

Québec, Qué. (CNTU) per hour over 3 years. 

* Air Canada (Rotating), Machinists 1,667 AO DSTO) July 12 Job security, length of contract, 

Various centres, Canada. various locals July 18 overtime pay, scheduling of shifts 


—15% wage increase over 25 
month contract. 
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Table G. 4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, July 1971, (Preliminary) (Concluded 


Industry 
Employer 


Location 


Union 


Workers 
Involved 


Duration in 
Man-Days 





July 


Accu- 
mulated 


Starting 
Date 
Major Issues 
Termination 
Date Result 





POWER, GAS AND WATER 

















British Columbia Hydro &  I.B.E.W. 2,000 17,300 17,300 June 1 Wages, other matters—Return of 
Power Authority, Wocw258 July 1 workers pending arbitrator deci- 

Various locations, (AFL-CIO/CLC) sion. 

British Columbia. 

Hydro Electric Commission Public Employees 285 1,280 1,990 June 28 Inability to reach new renewal 
of the Borough of Loc. 11 July 8 agreement—7%*4 % wage increase 
North York, (CLC) retroactive to Apr. 1, 1971, a 

Willowdale, Ont. further 7% Apr. 1972 over a 2-yr. 

contract; improved pension plan. 
Trade 
Canada Safeway Ltd., Retail, Wholesale 300 6,300 12,200 June 4 Wages— 
South Burnaby, B.C. Employees — 
Loc. 580 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steinberg’s Ltd., Commerce 194 2,670 2,670 bya, Wages— 
Chicoutimi, Jonquiere and Employees _ 
Arvida, Qué. (CNTU) 
Eagle Fisheries, Seafood Workers 471 2,830 2,830 July 7 Pay rate for filleters—Wage in- 
Shippegan, N.B. Loc. 117 (CLC) July 15 creases in a 2-year contract. 
Service 
HEALTH AND WELFARE 

Halifax County Mental Public Employees 160 800 800 July 17 Wages, fringe benefits, sick leave, 
Hospital, Loc. 1028 July 24 vacations— Wage increase of $75 

Cole Harbour, N.S. (CLC) per month. 

PERSONAL SERVICES 
*Hotel Nova Scotian (CNR), Hotel Employees 245 740 740 July 5 Wages—15¢ an hr. increase retro- 
Halifax, N.S. Loc. 662 July 9 active Oct. 1, 1970, plus an addi-— 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) tional S¢ for skilled employees | 
over 2 years; improved fringe - 
benefits. 
MISCELLANEOUS SERVICES 

Place Ville-Marie Service Employees 375 6,380 TONG June 28 Wages, job security, fringe bene- 
Corporation, Loc. 298 July 26 fits— Wage increases of 25¢ to 54¢ 

Montréal, Qué. (AFL-CIO/CLC) per hour over 2 years. 

Public Administration 
LOCAL ADMINISTRATION 

The Corporation of the Public Employees 804 4,820 7,230 June 27 Wages and cost of living allow- | 
City of Windsor, Locs. 82 and 543 July 12 ance— Wage increases of 8% and | 

Windsor, Ont. (CLC) 5% over 2 years. 

The Corporation of the Public Employees 120 1,200 1,200 July 19 Parity with Toronto workers— 


Town of Mississauga, 
Mississauga, Ont. 


Loc. 66 
(CLC) 


SAD TES SESS ES ta ESD ST PPLE SSM RT I] SD SS SE SO 


*Federal jurisdiction. 
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A generation gap exists in many areas of 
our society, including the labour 
movement. The young workers complain 
that conditions in the workplace are 
stacked against them. They insist that 
labour’s goals and ideals are stacked 
against them. They resent being treated 
as second-class workers and as 
second-class members of labour. See: 
’'The Coming Youth Revolt in Labour,” 
by Gil Levine, p. 722. 
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@ French-language employees will now be able to work 
in their own language as part of a year-long experiment 
that will help the Government assess the viability of the 
French language unit concept. A total of 457 units in- 
volving about 29,000 employees will be designated; 150 
involving roughly 2,500 employees will be using French 
as the main language for the first time. About 300 of the 
units, totalling some 26,500 employees, already work in 
French to varying degrees. 


Every assurance is given that employees are not placed 
at a disadvantage by being included in French-lan- 
guage units. English-speaking employees can work in 
the units if they are qualified for the job and can do the 
work in French. 


The Government believes that the all-French units will 
make it possible to utilize more fully the talents of 
French-speaking employees with little or no knowledge 
of English. It’s main concern was that qualified unilin- 
gual employees were being overlooked and a valuable 
source of manpower wasted. The Government hopes 
that the experiment will lead to greater equality in ca- 
reer Opportunities between English- and French-speak- 
ing citizens. 


When the year is over, it is expected that the depart- 
ments and agencies concerned will be asked to report 
on their experience with the units and to make sugges- 
tions. 
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@ Pat Conroy, Canada’s Labour Attaché in Washing- 
on for the last 20 years, has retired, and Canada has lost 
he advice of a man singularly attuned to the com- 
lexities of the labour movement. During that tenure, he 
filed 2,283 dispatches, all of them enlightening, in- 
sightful and penetrating, most of them tinged with a 
wry humour, and many of them crackling with a sardo- 
nic aside. Coincidentally, the first of these dispatches 
dealt with “wage and price stabilization,” the last with 
President Nixon’s “new economic program.” 


At 13 years of age, Mr. Conroy began work in a colliery 
pit in Glasgow, Scotland, and joined the British Miners’ 
Federation. At 20 years of age, he emigrated to Canada 
and took up work in the coal fields at Drumheller, Alta. 
His union affiliation was automatically changed to 
membership in the United Mineworkers of America, and 
he soon became active on its behalf. At the local level, 
he served on numerous mineworkers’ committees, ac- 
quiring face-to-face experience in labour-management 
conflict, and enlarging his knowledge of the interplay 
of socio-economic forces by reading and research 
squeezed into his spare hours. He became a self-taught 
expert in labour economics and also achieved a mastery 
of expression that later helped to make him an interna- 
tional figure in labour circles. He progressed through 
the key local and district offices to the vice-presidency 
of District 18, UMWA, a position he occupied until 
1940, when he became vice-president of the then Cana- 
dian Congress of Labour. In the following year, he was 
elected to the position of secretary- treasurer of the Con- 
gress and served in that post until he resigned during 
an internal conflict in 1951 (LG 1951, p. 1476). 


Early in 1952, he was appointed Labour Attaché in 
Washington (LG 1952, p. 152), becoming Canada’s 
first labour diplomat. Over the years he applied his past 
experience and made use of his contacts with top U.S. 
labour figures to supply the Canadian Government with 
shrewd analyses of complex developments in the U.S. 
labour movement and their special implications for 
Canada. 





Conroy’s leaving has precipitated many fine tributes. 
One of them comes from syndicated columnist and in- 
dustrial relations specialist John Herling, who wrote: 
“His pool of wisdom and experience was dipped into, 
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his candid appraisals of the labour scene and person- 
alities were received with respect by Phil Murray, Wil- 
liam Green, John L. Lewis, Walter Reuther, George 
Meany. i 


“Pat Conroy does not, did not, aim simply to please, but 
to inform. He gave it to them straight. They took it from 
him when they might not from another. By them and by 
innumerable others, less prominent, but equally signifi- 
cant, he has been recognized as the wary watchman of 
labour’s rights and wrongs on both sides of the border.” 


@ A long-time employee of the Canada Department of 
Labour’s Legislative Research Branch, Evelyn Woolner 
has recently retired. Miss Woolner was Assistant Direc- 
tor of the Branch. A native of North Rustico, Prince Ed- 
ward Island, Miss Woolner holds a Bachelor of Arts de- 
gree from Acadia University and a Master’s degree in 
Arts from McGill University. In 1943, after 10 years of 
teaching, she came to Ottawa to take a position in the 
Department of National War Services. She joined the 
Legislation Branch of the Labour Department in 1945 
as a research officer, and was later appointed chief of 
the Branch’s Legislative Research Division. In 1970, the 
Legislation Branch became the Legislative Research 
Branch, and Miss Woolner was named Assistant Direc- 
tor. During her tenure with the Branch, Miss Woolner 
attended several general ILO conferences as a member 
of the Canadian delegation, and served on the confer- 
ence committee concerned with the ratification of ILO 
Conventions and Recommendations by member coun- 
(aes. 


@ Manitoba Court of Queen’s Bench has upheld the 
right of striking television employees to picket the sta- 
tion’s advertisers. The unanimous decision by the three- 
member panel rejected an appeal by Channel Seven 
Television Ltd., operators of CJAY-TV, Winnipeg, 
seeking an injunction against the picketing of business 
establishments. The union was asking the public not to 
patronize firms that continue to advertise on the station 
during the strike. 


The Court found the strike lawful, the union’s activities 
peaceful, the information on the picket signs truthful, 
and that last year’s amendment to the Queen’s Bench 
Act prohibited injunctions restraining the exercise of 
freedom of speech, and that the union “had not gone be- 
yond this privilege. 
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@ The 1970 edition of Labour Standards in Canada 
has been released by the Canada Department of La- 
bour. Issued annually, the Department’s publication 
sets out the minimum standards established by federal 
and provincial labour laws with respect to compulsory 
school attendance, minimum age for employment, min- 
imum wages, equal pay for equal work, hours of work, 
overtime pay, weekly rest-days, annual vacations with 
pay, public holidays, fair employment practices, notice 
of individual and group termination of employment, 
maternity leave, and workmen’s compensation. Stand- 
ards set by labour ordinances in the Yukon Territory 
and the Northwest Territories are also included. 


One section is devoted to changes in labour standards in 
1970. Highlights of the year are: the Ontario Women’s 
Equal Employment Opportunity Act, which prohibits 
discrimination in employment on the grounds of sex, 
and provides for maternity leave; a comprehensive hu- 
man rights code in Manitoba; individual and group no- 
tice of termination requirements in Ontario; pay for 
seven public holidays in Manitoba; and increases in 
minimum wages in nine jurisdictions. 


Besides containing information on the substance of la- 
bour laws and their effects on a wide field, the book pro- 
vides a ready comparison of the legislative standards in 
all Canadian jurisdictions. Available from Information 
Canada: Catalogue No. L2-7-1970; $1.00 


@ Exceptionally high unemployment among young 
people has been like a chronic low-grade fever in the Ca- 
nadian economy for the last 20 years says a federal re- 
port on youth. And, it adds, all indications are that it is 
getting worse, particularly for young men. Titled, It’s 
Your Turn... A Report to the Secretary of State by the 
Committee on Youth, the report states that since 1953, 
the unemployment rate for males between 14 and 19 in 
the labour force has been at least twice as high as the 
national average, 2.3 times as high in 1970. In the same 
period, the rate for men 20 to 24 years old has been ra- 
rely less than 1.4 times greater than the national aver- 
age and was 1.6 times higher last year. Among young 
women in the same age bracket, it was 1.13 times the 
national rate. Equally significant has been the increase 
in the proportion of each age group that has simply 
dropped out of the labour market. 


Reviewing the factors that influence unemployment 
among youth, the report says young workers are among 
the most vulnerable to the effects of government anti- 
inflation policies. The recommendations made in the re- 
port focus on creation of a decentralized version of the 
existing Opportunities for Youth program. 
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@ Percy R. Bengough, Honorary President of the Ca- 
nadian Labour Congress, died in Vancouver on August 
10 at the age of 89. Born in London in 1883, Mr. 
Bengough dedicated his life to the development of the 
labour movement. He first came to Canada as a member 
of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers of Great 
Britain, later joining the International Association of 
Machinists. He was elected vice-president of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada in 1931. In 1943 he 
was elected president of the TLC, holding office until 
his retirement in 1954. It was since then that he held 
the title of Honorary President. 





Bengough was one of the main architects of the merger, 
in 1956, of the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
and the Canadian Congress of Labour that gave birth to 
the Canadian Labour Congress. Mr. Bengough was also 
one of the founders of the International Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions, as well as a delegate to the 
founding conference of the Interamerican Regional La- 
bour Organization (ORIT). 


In recognition of his services during World War I, he 
was awarded a CBE, and in 1953 he was awarded the 
degree of Doctor of Laws by St. Francis Xavier Univer- 
sity as well as the University of British Columbia, on 
whose Board of Governors he served for a number of 
years. 


Donald MacDonald, President of the CLC, com- 
mented: “On behalf of the officers and staff of the Ca- 
nadian Labour Congress, and of all organized workers 
in Canada, I want to express the deep sorrow caused by 
the death of Percy Bengough. He was one of the found- 
ers of the labour movement as we know it today, one of 
the staunchest and most devoted members the move- 
ment has ever had. With his passing, an era has gone by 
that will live in the memories of all those who have had 
the privilege of being associated with him.” 
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@ Jean Chabot, 37, formerly an information officer of 
the French Division of the Information Services of the 
Secretary of State Department, has been appointed Edi- 
tor of La Gazette du Travail. Prior to his appointment, 
he was closely associated with the Information Services 
of the Opportunities for Youth program (1971). Mr. 
Chabot has had extensive experience in the field of 
communication. He was director of the weekly L’Echo 
du Bas Saint-Laurent in Rimouski; chief of the Public 
Relations Division of Hydro-Québec for the Matapédia 
District following the nationalization of La Compagnie 
de Pouvoir du Bas Saint-Laurent; member of the edito- 
tial staff of La Radio du Bas Saint-Laurent; vice-presi- 
dent of the Bas Saint-Laurent, Gaspésie and North 
Shore Newspapermen’s Club; secretary of the Rimouski 
Rotary Club; active member of the Bas Saint-Laurent 
Film-Library Commission and the Rimouski Centen- 
nial (1967) Commission; president of the local Red 
Cross welfare campaign as well as publicity and public 
Telations consultant for the Federation of Welfare 
Agencies (Caritas-Rimouski) and La Villa de l’Essor for 
mentally retarded children. Mr. Chabot is a former 
teacher of the secondary schools in Port-Cartier (Shel- 
ter-Bay), Mont-Joli and Saint-Hyacinthe. 











Mr. Chabot obtained his B.A. from Université Laval, 
where he was editor of Le Carabin, and a B. Ped. from 
TEcole de Pédagogie et d’Orientation of Québec. The 
new Editor of La Gazette du Travail succeeds Egide 
Dandenault, who has left the Department of Labour to 
join Information Canada as Chief of the French Creative 
Services. 


H Two studies, reported recently in The Labour Ga- 
zette, were made possible by the Canada Department of 
Labour—University Research Program, which provided 
financial assistance: “Advance Notice in a Plant Shut- 
down,” by Professors Portis and Suys (LG, July, p. 467), 
and “Long-run Changes in the Labour Share of Na- 
tional Income in Canada, 1926-1966” by Pradeep Ku- 
mar (LG, July, p. 429). 


@ A new minimum wage order affecting female em- 
ployees has been passed by the B.C. Government. Hon. 
James R. Chabot, Minister of Labour, announced that 
the Board of Industrial Relations has issued a new Min- 
imum Wage Order to the effect that the same minimum 
wage rates, conditions of labour and employment now 
applying to male employees shall apply to female em- 
ployees. 
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Jean Chabot 


@ Chrysler Corporation became the first company in 
the United States and Canada to permit the transfer of 
workers from one area to another with full seniority 
rights when closing of plants deprives them of their jobs. 
An agreement to this effect was reached in August be- 
tween Chrysler and the United Auto Workers union, af- 
ter prolonged negotiations that were triggered by the 
closing down of Chrysler’s Los Angeles plant earlier this 
year, which put 4,000 workers out of work. 


Charles Brooks, President of UAW Local 444, in Wind- 
sor, said that the “continental seniority” clause covers 
both the U.S. and Canada. This means that a worker 
who loses his job when a plant closes in the U.S. may 
apply for a similar job with all his seniority rights in 
Canada, if such a job is available here, and get it. 


The agreement has created concern among some Chrys- 
ler Canada workers who believe that it may open the 
door to massive immigration by U.S. workers, thereby 
reducing employment chances among Canadians even 
further. According to Mr. Brooks, however, because of 
immigration laws, there is no danger of U.S. workers 
coming to Canada and taking jobs away from Cana- 
dians. 


TAD 


M Operation 2000 is underway—the latest experiment 
by the Québec Government in job retraining. It is an in- 
tegral part of a continuing program called “Return to 
Normal Life,” started three years ago by the Québec 
Department of Social Affairs to re-integrate welfare 
recipients into the labour force and, at the same time, to 
reduce their dependence on the state. Operation 2000 is 
aimed at reducing unemployment in the forestry sector 
by retraining welfare recipients for work on reforestation 
projects. 


Phase | of the program began in February 1971. From 
lists of applicants provided by the local offices of the 
Department of Social Affairs, 1,639 individuals were se- 
lected. In June, the actual forestry training was in- 
itiated. During this period, which will run until the be- 
ginning of 1972, recipients will also be studied to 
determine their particular problems—such as debt, chro- 
nic unemployment and lack of professional skills. After 
the conclusion of Phase 2, the program will be analysed 
by the Department to assess its results. 


@ Eight hourly wage earners employed at a plant near 
Sorel, Québec, are working under a new schedule that 
makes the four-day workweek look obsolete. According 
to Michel Coté, Industrial Relations Head of Canadian 
Liquid Air Ltd.’s Varennes plant, the employees sug- 
gested the short week during an annual review of wages 
and working conditions. The system finally agreed upon 
has the employees working 12-hour shifts in two days, 
then taking two days off, working another two days fol- 
lowed by a two-day holiday, and then working three 
days that end with a three-day holiday. 


The plant, a producer of liquid and gaseous oxygen and 
nitrogen, operates on a 24-hour a day system. Plant Su- 
perintendent Jacques Richard—the only employee to 
work a regular week—pointed out that one reason the 
new schedule has been successful is that the Varennes 
operation does not involve heavy physical labour for 
the men. “Ninety per cent of the operation is auto- 
mated,” Richard said. It’s handled by computers that 
the employees program. Then they just have to keep 
check on the dials.” 


@ The new Director of McGill University’s Industrial 
Relations Centre is Mrs. Frances Bairstow, a highly re- 
garded expert on labour-management problems. Mrs. 
Bairstow majored in labour economics at the University 
of Wisconsin and later was a Fulbright scholar in indus- 
trial relations at Oxford University. She taught labour 
economics at several American universities, and also 
served on U.S. government labour-management bodies 
before coming to Canada in 1954. She has been at 
McGill since the late 1950s, and has acted as Director of 
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the Industrial Relations Centre on various occasions! 
prior to her permanent appointment to the post. Her 
predecessor as Director, Dr. William Westley, has be- 
come Director of Research for the Centre. Mrs. Bairs 
tow served as project director for Prime Minister 
Trudeau’s Task Force on Labour Relations. She is a 
member of the arbitration board of the province of 
Québec, and has served as conciliator for the Public 
Service Staff Relations Board and as an arbitrator for 
the Canada Department of Labour. 


@ C.A.L. Murchison, Q.C., was appointed recently as a 
one-man commission to inquire into hours-of-work prac- 
tices in the motor transport industry. Mr. Murchison 
was to investigate and report on the subject of hours of 
work in relation to labour standards and employment 
safety. He was to decide also whether any employment 
custom peculiar to the motor transport industry would 
be unduly disturbed by the hours of work provisions of 
the recently amended Canada Labour (Standards) 
Code. 


The inquiry covers any operation, in connection with 
the transport for hire of goods or passengers by motor 
vehicle, coming under federal jurisdiction. It also covers 
transport of mail by contractors of the Canada Post Of- 
fice. 


Earlier, Murchison investigated two orders under the 
Canada Labour (Standards) Code, involving hours of 
work in the road transportation of goods and mail. The 
Commission was set up as a result of requests from the 
Canadian Trucking Association and the Canadian As- 
sociation of Movers to determine whether the Transport 
of Goods by Motor Vehicle Hours of Work Extension 
Order, and the Transport of Mail by Motor Vehicle by 
Contractors of the Canada Post Office Hours of Work 
Extension Order, should be extended for a period of 
one year. 


Both Associations were concerned with the time lag that 
would exist between the date that the present Extension 
Orders would terminate and the implementation of any 
possible action that could be taken under proposed 
amendments to the Canada Labour (Standards) Code 
(Bill C-228). 
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M@ Time on your hands? Not if today’s host of psy- 
chiatrists, gerontologists and time study analysts can 
help it. Dr. Robert Butler, a psychiatrist and gerontolog- 
ist in Washington, D.C., does not like the standard edu- 
cation-work-retirement cycle of man’s life. Dr. Butler 
would replace it with school-work-temporary retire- 
ment, more school, more work, perhaps in an entirely 
different field, and a continuation of the cycle as long as 
desired. This, the psychiatrist says, would produce life- 
long spiritual, psychological and mental growth, while 
filling man’s need for surges of creativity interspersed 
with periods of regeneration. 





Some beginnings have been made toward improving 
man’s work satisfactions. Job enrichment studies have 
led some firms to end deadening, assembly-line proce- 
dures by combining tasks so that a worker makes a rec- 
ognizable product for which he has responsibility and in 
which he can take pride. Other firms are relieving 
monotony by switching assignments around. Some 
companies are sending workers to school to create more 
valuable employees. The Conference Board in New 
York City reports that hundreds of corporations now 
sponsor tuition-aid plans and fellowships, seeking to 
keep employees abreast of the knowledge explosion. But 
since the employee is expected to return to the company 
that pays for his sabbatical, these plans do not go as far 
as Dr. Butler’s proposals. 


Pension plans are often the main deterrent to a series of 
school-work-retirement episodes in one man’s career. 
Complete portability of pension credits is the answer, 
although statisticians still say the idea is actuarially un- 
sound. Some thought now is being given to portability 
of pensions within entire industries. 


Time should not hang heavily on the hands of a person 
faced with the possibility of several careers, Dr. Butler 
said. His leisure time would become his stepping stone 
to his next job. 
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@ Government action to protect construction workers 
from possible adverse social consequences of new tech- 
nologies was urged by the International Labour Organ- 
ization’s Building, Civil Engineering and Public Works 
Committee at its two-week session held in Geneva dur- 
ing July. The Committee, which includes about 240 
government, employer and worker representatives from 
29 countries, adopted a resolution calling on the ILO to 
urge governments to take practical measures to provide 
such protection. While technological progress in the 
construction industry brings social advantages and ben- 
efits, it also has unfavourable effects, the resolution 
notes. It goes on to ask the ILO to collect information 
concerning the employment, income security, safety and 
health of workers under the conditions created by the 
introduction of new methods in the industry. 


The two main items on the agenda of the Committee’s 
eighth session were: social aspects of prefabrication; 
and social aspects of construction in developing coun- 
tries. In view of the risks of monotony in prefabricated 
construction, special attention should be given to archi- 
tectural and urban design, the Committee noted. “In no 
circumstances should industrialized construction meth- 
ods be permitted to allow lower performance standards 
than those required for adequate safety, health and wel- 
fare for the protection of users.” Furthermore, in no 
case should a group of dwellings be constructed without 
providing the social facilities necessary for the well- 
being of the community. 


On construction in developing countries, delegates men- 
tioned the need for government co-operation with em- 
ployers’ and workers’ organizations, consideration of 
national and local traditions and the use of locally 
available construction materials, the importance of 
long-term construction programs, the assessment of fu- 
ture manpower needs, and the need to abolish the prac- 
tice of conscripting labour for public works. The Com- 
mittee asked the Director-General of the ILO to 
arrange for research and investigations to be made on a 
number of matters, including the promotion of year- 
round building in countries of different climates; the 
use of labour-intensive techniques for employment 
creation in the construction industry in developing 
countries; and methods for the promotion of low-cost 
housing in developing countries. 
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The Labour Gazette of 50 years ago published articles 
on industrial hygiene in Toronto, labour legislation in 
the Yukon, postal conventions, and a British report on 
the political and economic situation in Russia. 


@ The report on industrial hygiene in Toronto was 
taken from a review of the problem by the Honorary 
Advisory Council for Scientific and Industrial Research. 
Seventy-six plants, including all the larger plants in the 
community, were personally visited by the members of 
a committee whose earlier preoccupation was the study 
of industrial fatigue. One third of the total employees in 
the plants visited were women. 
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The attitude of industry with regard to specific provision 
for industrial hygiene was found to be unsatisfactory 
The report commented upon the lack of industrial phy- 
sicians in Toronto, for though a few doctors devoted 
part of their time to industrial work, they were generally 
more concerned with the treatment of disease than with 
its prevention. 


Manufacturers were disposed, however, to regard in- 
dustrial hygiene negatively as a means of preventing 
discontent, rather than positively as a means of promot- 
ing industrial prosperity. More significant was the asser- 
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ion often made by managers that it was useless to im- 
rove conditions in the plant while conditions in the 
omes of the workers remained unsanitary. 


n most of the plants visited, the 48-hour week pre- 
ailed. No time allowance was made for conditions haz- 
rdous to health. Apart from bakeshops and dairies, 
ight work was rare; at one plant where a night shift was 
orked, attendance was improved by the opening of a 
ight cafeteria. Nowhere did day workers or piece work- 
rs receive holidays with pay. 


entilation was found to be not seriously defective, ex- 
cept in the smaller plants of old-type construction, and 
in buildings, then common in Toronto, that had been 
converted from other uses. The same condition was 
found in regard to lighting, both natural and artificial. 
Lavatory accommodation showed some improvement 
in new plants, but in many the conditions were de- 
scribed as “deplorable.” 


A general slackness and a high proportion of absence 
were reported among workers in a number of factories. 
This slackness might have resulted from the high wages 
in force, as some managers claimed, or it might have 
been caused by fatigue from working too long or too 
strenuously. Many obvious distortions in the posture of 
workers were observed: for instance, women stood at 
cardboard cutting machines, as did lathe workers; and 
the seats in boot and shoe factories were badly de- 
signed. These were included among examples cited to 
prove that certain small changes would greatly diminish 
workers’ fatigue. 


The following specific occupational diseases were met 
with: chocolate eczema; zinc poisoning; and sepis, 
which developed in wounds received in the cutting 
rooms of abattoirs. At many factories, exhaust systems 
were provided for expulsion of dust, but in seven of the 
plants visited, no attempt was made to remove it. 


Among the preventive measures noted was the provi- 
sion of glasses for girls doing fine work in one plant. 
Some firms allowed a rest period of five minutes every 
hour, or 10 minutes in the forenoon, with afternoon tea 
or physical drill provided during the latter interval. 


M The Council of the Yukon made enactments deal- 
ing with working hours and the levying of taxes. An or- 
dinance regulating hours of labour in quartz and lode 
mining provided that no person was to be employed un- 
derground in any shaft or tunnel or upon a mineral 
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claim for more than eight hours in any 24. The bach- 
elor’s tax ordinance imposed a tax of $5 upon all unmar- 
ried persons of both sexes between the ages of 21 and 55 
years residing in the territory for a period of three 
months during the year 1921, Indians and members of 
the Royal Canadian Mounted Police excepted. 


M Conventions of the Amalgamated Postal Workers 
and Federated Association of Letter Carriers were held 
in Victoria and Montreal respectively. Postal Workers 
favoured the formation of a Dominion-wide organiza- 
tion af all federal employees, while letter carriers pre- 
ferred to see all amalgamated efforts confined within 
the post office service. Some of the resolutions adopted 
were: that promotions be filled by letter carriers instead 
of solely by clerical staff as in the past; that, other fac- 
tors being equal, seniority should count: that the salary 
demands for the following fiscal year were to be, as fol- 
lows: letter carriers, minimum $1,160, maximum 
$1,560, with street car transportation and uniforms; and 
for clerks, minimum $1,400, maximum $1,800, higher 
grades to be increased in strict proportion; that where a 
letter carrier performed duties that called for varied and 
extensive knowledge, or in excess of that required for 
ordinary carriers, he be granted “senior letter carrier” 
position; and that the organization press for the adop- 
tion of a pension scheme. 


@ A departmental committee of the British Foreign 
Office reported on the economic situation in Russia, 
while describing the political progress of the Bolshevik 
party from pre-revolutionary days, to the establishment 
of the Soviet Government. The economic breakdown 
that occurred under the Tzarist régime was shown to 
have precipitated the revolutionary outbreak of 1917. 
Some account was given of the results of the general na- 
tionalization of industry introduced by the Communists 
under the adverse conditions of national bankruptcy, 
the Allies’ blockade and civil war. 


The conclusions reached by the committee were that no 
aid should be given by other countries for the economic 
reconstruction of Russia until the policy of revolution- 
ary propaganda in foreign countries had been aban- 
doned; that the co-operation of the peasantry was in- 
dispensable to the economic reconstruction of Russia 
(the peasants formed from 80 to 85 per cent of the popu- 
lation); that the agricultural production and_trans- 
portation must be re-organized and resumed before in- 
dustrial reconstruction could be undertaken; and that 
“the administrative incompetence and corruption into 
which the department had fallen” must be remedied be- 
fore supplies could be made available among the popu- 
lation. 
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The eroynat tale 
South revolt | 
lam tclerelers 


by Gil Levine 


Fifteen hundred employees at Ottawa’s Civic Hospital 
voted by secret ballot recently to reject the recom- 
mended contract settlement proposed by their bargain- 
ing committee. The United Steelworkers staged a four 
months strike against the Steel Company of Canada in 
1969 after rejecting a settlement recommended by their 
negotiating team. British Columbia longshoremen dur- 
ing the winter of 1969-70 rejected three separate recom- 
mended settlements that kept them on the picket line for 
a total of 10 weeks. 


This membership rejection of the bargaining efforts of 
union leaders has become an increasingly common phe- 
nomenon on the Canadian industrial relations scene. 
One observer estimates that one out of every seven col- 
lective agreements is being overthrown by union mem- 
berships despite recommendation for acceptance by 
union officers. Rejection of many of these settlement 
proposals has been attributed to the rising expectations 
of an increasingly militant number of younger workers. 
These young workers are using contract rejection as 
means of repudiating what they consider are the in- 
justices of the workplace and of their unions. 





We hear a lot these days about the generation gap: it 
exists between parents and children; between teachers 
and pupils; between the adult establishment and youth 
culture. But there is also a generation gap in the labour 
movement. 


Many of today’s young workers complain that condi- 
tions in the workplace are stacked against them. They 
insist that labour’s goals and ideals are stacked against 
them. They resent being treated as second-class workers 
and as second-class members of labour. What are the 
complaints of the young workers? And how legitimate 
are they? 


Apprenticeship 


The purpose of the apprenticeship system is to train 
young workers in the skills of a trade. Some unions, 
however—and particularly those in the construction 
trades—have limited the number of applicants for ap- 
prenticeship; in some cases, they have even restricted 
membership to new journeymen in the trade. 
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Gil Levine 


These practices undoubtedly provide more job security, 
and they enhance the bargaining position of those who 
are already members of the trade. But what young 
workers resent about the apprenticeship system is that it 
seems to serve as a device to deny them employment 
opportunities. They frequently see the union being used 
to protect the older, established worker from the 
younger worker, instead of to protect both older and 
younger workers from the employer. 


Seniority rule 


The seniority rule in most collective agreements gives 
preference to longer-service employees in matters of 
jobs security, promotions and other benefits. The senior- 
ity rules were negotiated for good and valid reasons in 
years gone by. Nevertheless, many of these rules create 
strong resentment among today’s young people. 
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Unions fought bitter battles in the past for the right to 
have promotions based on seniority. It has been argued 
that possession of this right was the best way to elimi- 
nate promotion by favouritism—a practice frequently 
indulged in by non-union establishments. The rule 
made a lot of sense at one time—particularly in plants 
employing large numbers of unskilled workers, where 
seniority easily became synonymous with ability. But 
today’s unionized establishment is very different from 
the early postwar workplace of 25 years ago. Current 
bargaining units, and particularly the increasing number 
of office and technical units, contain many more skilled 
jobs requiring a high degree of training. The young 
people on the job often have higher education and skills 
than the senior employees. A generation or two ago, skill 
was synonymous with age; young workers of that time 
would look up to and revere “the old craftsman.” In to- 
day’s highly technical society, however, skill, knowledge 
and know-how have become the prerogatives of youth, 
not age. Obviously this altered relationship 1s creating 
hitherto unknown conflicts in areas ranging from work 
to life style, mores and politics. 
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The young are much more ambitious and promotion- 
conscious than their elders. They resent the seniority 
and promotion rule because it forces them to stay at the 
bottom of the ladder for years until the senior members 
retire. The young workers are impatient; they don’t 
want the older workers to stand in their way. 


A typical collective agreement provides a form of job 
security whereby layoffs are based on seniority in the 
bargaining unit: the last man hired is the first man 
fired. This rule, too, is often resented by young workers. 
They see the young worker with a young family and 
heavy debts being laid off, while the older worker, 
whose family has grown up and whose home has been 
largely paid off, is retained. 


Despite the resentment the seniority rule rouses among 
young workers, it makes a lot of sense in the way it pro- 
vides for job security for older workers under present 
conditions. The older workers are less flexible than 
younger men and women, and they consequently ex- 
perience greater difficulty in securing and adjusting to 
other employment. 


Although the seniority rule can thus be justified in mat- 
ters of job security, it is often extended to employment 
conditions in which it makes no sense to young workers, 
and succeeds only in provoking their resentment. These 
conditions include shift preference, vacations, pensions, 
group life insurance, and leadership possibilities. Let us 
examine the problems in these areas. 


Shift preference 


Union agreements frequently award priority for the 
choice shifts on the basis of seniority. Or they give pref- 
erence to senior employees for regular work during the 
week, and leave most of the weekend work to the junior 
employees. 


The seniority rule is strictly applied in some branches of 
the Canada Post Office. In these cases, employees may 
have to acquire 15 years of night-work seniority before 
becoming eligible for the day shift. In other branches of 
the Post Office, however, there has been a recent influx 
of young employees, and they have been able to alter 
the rigid seniority rule. Now the day and night shifts are 
worked on a rotation basis—certainly a more equitable 
arrangement for the young workers. 


Vacations 


Many union agreements give senior employees prefer- 
ence in the choice of vacation schedules. Young workers 
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judge this to be a wrong application of the seniority: 
rule. What it means, in many cases, is that older workers) 
with grown families have the choice vacation periods: 
during July and August, the school vacation months, 
whereas young workers with school-age children are 
forced to take their vacations in the off-season. Many in- 
stances can be cited of employees having had to work as: 
long as 15 years before acquiring sufficient seniority to 
take a vacation with their children. 





When a group of “Young Turks” recently took over 
leadership of a local union of caretakers at the Toronto 
Board of Education, one of the first items they nego- 
tiated was a change providing younger employees a 
fairer scheduling of vacations. Prior to this, the older 
employees generally had the pick of the vacation sched- 
ule. 


Another rule linking seniority and vacations is the one 
whereby senior employees qualify for longer vacations 
than do younger employees. For example, a typical col- 
lective agreement provides for a two-week vacation af- 
ter one year of service, three weeks after five or more 
years, and four weeks after 15 or more years. 


Longer vacations based on years of service were initially 
proposed by employers as a device to retain ex- 
perienced, trained employees. In recent years, however, 
unions—and especially their older members—have been 
advocating the same vacation principles as their 
employers. 


Not surprisingly, young workers are beginning to ques- 
tion the type of vacation-benefit formula that heavily 
favours older workers. They find it discriminatory. They 
look with envy at the European system, which gives all 
workers the same vacation benefits, regardless of years 
of service. All workers in France and most of the Scan- 
dinavian countries, for example, earn four weeks vaca- 
tion a year, no matter how long they have been em- 
ployed by the same employer. 


Pensions 


On the matter of pensions, many local unions face a 
constant tug-of-war between older and younger work- 
ers. Older workers naturally are more interested in 
negotiating improved pension benefits. When it comes 
to dividing up the monetary settlement, however, young 
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workers, who are much less concerned about future se- 
curity, tend to put greater emphasis on immediate wage 
gains. Faced with heavy debts, and possessed of high 
consumer expectations, youth wants its money now. 
Younger employees have difficulty comprehending 
their security—and pension-conscious older co-workers, 
who grew up in the Depression years. The young com- 
plain loudly that they are being taxed out of their wage 
increases in order to provide pensions for older workers. 


In the past, older workers, by their sheer numbers, have 
generally won their point about pensions. The huge in- 


flux of young workers into the plants and offices in re- 
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cent years, however, is tipping the age balance strongly 
in favour of the young. We can expect the tug-of-war 
between the older and younger workers on the pension 
issue to become more evenly balanced in the future. In 
many situations, the young will be winning out. 


Group life insurance 


Negotiated group life insurance plans, which are often 
related to income, also favour the older worker. A typi- 
cal group life plan provides for a death benefit equal to 
one or two times annual earnings. The older worker, 
usually earning a higher wage, ends up with a higher 
benefit, often at the expense of the younger worker. 
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The amount of the insurance premium is generally re- 
lated to the age of the group: the younger the employee 
group, the lower the cost of the premium. Older em- 
ployees, who would normally be required to pay a high 
premium, benefit from a group insurance plan in which 
the cost is averaged over the entire employee group. 


When it comes to death benefits, which are related to 
earnings, the beneficiary of the young worker generally 
gets far less than the beneficiary of the older worker. 
Thus, we have a situation where the older worker pays a 
lesser premium through the group insurance plan but re- 
ceives a higher benefit. The younger worker pays a 
higher premium through the plan, but receives a less- 
than-average benefit. Surely this is a clear case of the 
young employee subsidizing the older employee. 


Few unions have responded to proposals that would 
provide a death benefit more favourable to young work- 
ers. Such a benefit would be more related to need rather 
than income. These plans, referred to as “decreasing 
term insurance,” provide higher benefits to young em- 
ployees with big debts and young families; older em- 
ployees, with grown families and their largest debts usu- 
ally paid off, receive lower death benefits. 


Union leadership 


Many unions in subtle, and sometimes not so subtle, 
ways discourage young workers from positions of lead- 
ership. Although hard statistics concerning the age of 
union leaders are not available, it is obvious that young 
people are not represented in positions of leadership in 
proportion to their numbers. This is particularly so at 
senior levels. 


Prof. Stuart Jamieson, writing for the federal Govern- 
ment’s Task Force on Labour Relations, cites special 
problems in Canada that make the position of young 
potential labour leaders even more difficult: ‘There 
were insufficient new positions of leadership for the in- 
creasing numbers of young, ambitious workers entering 
the labour force and union ranks. These latter have ten- 
ded to become an opposition group of ‘Young Turks’ in 
many unions. The incumbent older leaders have tended 
to hang on to their posts in the face of threats of grow- 
ing competition and opposition. The frustration gener- 
ated by this situation perhaps tends to be all the greater 
in many cases in Canada, because in many unions the 
incumbents in the most important positions of lead- 
ership are appointed by International Executives, or 
elected by the International conventions as a whole, so 
cannot be dislodged or voted out of office by dissident 
or rebellious Canadian memberships.” 
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So today’s young workers are convinced they’re getting 

a “raw deal” on the job in matters of apprenticeship, 

promotions, job security, shift preference, vacations, 

pensions, group life insurance and leadership possi- 

bilities. Although these conditions have existed for some - 
time for young workers, they have not caused a major | 
problem for most unions. Young workers have gener-_ 
ally accepted their lot. Once on the job, they quickly be- 
come absorbed into existing labour institutions and the 

industrial relations system, and all has been quiet on 

the youth front. 


But a youth revolt is taking place everywhere—in the 
schools, colleges, and on the streets. So far, the labour 
movement has been relatively untouched. Can this state 
of tranquility persist in the face of all these felt injustices? 


The answer is a definite “No!” No, because the working 
youth of today are far different from the working youth 
in any other period of our history. But it is not simply 
that youth is radical, idealistic, and impatient for 
change. 


Numbers of young workers 


In years gone by, older workers have been able to domi- 
nate the workplace and many of the labour unions by 
the sheer weight of numerical strength—a condition that 
has persisted in the Canadian workforce until recently. 
But the influx of the postwar boom of babies into the la- 
bour market has changed all that. 


The accompanying table shows the changes that have 
occurred in the composition of the Canadian labour 
force, just in the last 10 years. 


Labour Force Distribution by Age, 1961-1971 
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Ten years ago, 21.8 per cent of the labour force was un- 
der 25 years of age. Today the figure stands at 28.9 per 
cent. A decade ago, 45 per cent of the labour force was 
under 35. Today, 50 per cent of the workforce is under 
35. The actual numbers, and the proportion of young 
workers in the workforce, will continue to increase dur- 
ing the decade of the 70s. These facts are sure to give 
these young workers a new sense of power, and to make 
them a force to be reckoned with. 


During the last few years, we have witnessed an increas- 
ing number of instances wherein young people have 
used their numbers to bring about change. In an upset 
victory last spring, 24-year old Marc Zwelling, running 
on a reform platform, won the presidency of the 2,000- 
member Toronto Newspaper Guild. Twenty-nine-year- 
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old Tom Hart headed a youth slate in an election in tra- 
ditionally conservative Local 353 of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers in Toronto. Running 
on a slogan “Let’s make waves,” the young unionists 
won control of the local executive. 


Youthful Kurt Gayle, a mail clerk at the Toronto Gen- 
eral Hospital, successfully led a campaign for decertifi- 
cation within the 1,000-member Service Employees In- 
ternational Union local, citing the conservative 
leadership of the past 20 years. Similar examples of 
youth taking over the leadership of union locals can be 
cited in the case of CUPE in Edmonton and Sudbury, 
the Labourers in Toronto, the Typos in Oshawa, and 
the CBRT in Toronto. And we can expect to see more 
challenges issued by youth to older established local 
union leaderships as the reform-minded younger mem- 
bers consolidate their numerical strength. 
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Union loyalty 


Unions have found it almost impossible to develop 
among young members the kind of loyalty that was 
common to the founders and followers of early trade 
unionism. The vast majority of young workers did not 
have to engage in the fight for union recognition and 
union standards as their elders did. That common 
struggle, and the history of improved conditions it 
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achieved, developed union solidarity among the old- 
timers. Not having had to participate in the fight for the: 
benefits of the collective agreement, young workers tend 
to take them for granted. Their loyalty to the union: 
stems from what the union is doing for them NOW —not' 
on any achievements of the past. 


Loyalty is similarly a problem for unions experiencing 
rapid growth. For example, half of today’s members of 
the Canadian Union of Public Employees were not 
members of CUPE four years ago. How do you build 
loyalty among the young under such conditions? 


A new generation 


About a year ago, the Acme Screw and Gear Company 
of Toronto told its United Autoworkers local that the 
union would have to accept a wage freeze for one year, 
or the plant would close. The issue divided the local into 
two camps—old and young. The older job-security-con- 
scious members voted to accept the wage freeze. The 
younger, more militant members voted to strike for a 
wage increase. 


Many of today’s young workers have grown up in a pe- 
riod of affluence and have never experienced depriva- 
tion or a depression, or participated in a struggle. Their 
expectations are high. Their conduct and attitudes are 
not tempered by the stories of how hard the struggle was 
in the old days. They are not impressed by the comment 
from older co-workers, “You’ve never had it so 
good”—that wages, conditions and benefits are so much 
better now because of the struggle and sacrifice of the 
older generation. 


Younger workers are also much more mobile than their 
older co-workers. They’re more apt to throw over a job 
and move on. Unlike their parents and grandparents, 
they are unlikely to consider working for “the com- 
pany” as a life-long career. Young workers are far bet- 
ter educated than the workers who preceded them in 
plants and offices a generation ago. This applies not 
only to formal education, but also to a general under- 
standing of the world around them. Better education 
has given the young worker a sense of security and a 
sense of dignity that his predecessors never had. He 
doesn’t bow and “yes sir” to the boss. He is able to re- 
ject the disciplined authority of his employer and his 
union as well. 
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An increasing number of young workers reject many of 
the traditional values of the capitalist system and its in- 
stitutions. They reject materialism, religion, and the 
work ethic. They are far less attached to a job per se. 
The young are more susceptible to the alienating effects 
of useless, superfluous, strictly consumer-oriented pro- 
duction. They will not be “bought off” as easily as their 
parents by the useless make-work projects typical of the 
Thirties. The young not only resent and reject mean- 
ingless work, but they despise parents and older workers 
who claim to value it. 


The young show much more concern than their seniors 
about social issues like pollution, Vietnam, racism and 
Canadian nationalism. They question all those high and 
‘mighty sanctimonious pronouncements on political 
morality from their elders. They show little or no con- 
cern for communism in the unions; for them it is a non- 
issue. This is in sharp contrast to the attitudes of present 
Canadian labour leaders, many of whom built their ca- 
teers fighting against communism during the McCarthy 
era and are still trying to fight it today. 





All of those educational, social and political differences 
are creating a real generation gap in the workplace. 
This has its spill-off into the unions where it develops 
further insecurity and resentment among the oldsters. 
Trying to preserve what they know and understand, 
they take up an attitude of exclusiveness and self-de- 
fence, thereby widening the communications gap. 





Potential for change 


Any institution, organized labour included, if it is to 
survive and grow, must constantly adapt to the chang- 
ing conditions of the outside world and the changing 
conditions of its constituency. How well has labour ad- 

_justed? It is doubtful whether most labour leaders have 
really sensed the need for any major change. Many of 
our established labour leaders hope that they will be 
able, as they have in the past, to change the attitudes and 
behaviour of the young workers so that they will embrace 
the traditional values of the labour movement. 


In spite of the potential and growing discontent of 
young people in the labour movement, most unions 
have no specific programs designed to meet the needs 
and aspirations of young workers. They have been slow 
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to respond to the challenges and aspirations of their 
younger members. Their preoccupations with the prob- 
lems of internal union politics and collective bargaining 
has made it difficult for them to respond to the new 
needs of their memberships. 


Unions have traditionally taken the position that the 
problems and goals of young workers are no different 
than those of any other workers. After all, workers are 
workers. All that is required is for the young worker to 
attend a few union meetings, and take a few courses in 
the history of the labour movement, union adminis- 
tration and collective bargaining. Once this is done, the 
young worker can be assimilated into the goals, ideals 
and structure built and developed by his elders. 


Many labour centres around the world have developed 
youth departments and specific youth programs, but the 
Canadian Labour Congress, despite frequent urgings, 
has yet to do the same. The CLC believes that the 
young should operate within the existing labour stand- 
ards; and if the old and the young work together, it will 
not be necessary to build “a separate room for the 
young in the house of labour.” 


With this gulf yawning between the younger and older 
workers, is it realistic to expect that the current relative 
tranquility within the ranks of labour will continue? It is 
naive to think that the kinds of societal happenings we 
have come to expect in the high schools, colleges and 
universities are somehow going to leave the labour move- 
ment unscathed. Given the uneasy situation that now 
exists in industry and the unions, it is not unreasonable 
to predict some variation of the outbreaks that have 
challenged our educational institutions. 


These outbreaks if they come, could well be violent. 
Many young workers today are volatile, sensing that 
they have the most to lose. An economic downswing, 
coupled with discontent over union programs that fail 
to protect their interests, could provoke them into using 
any means available to accomplish their ends. This pos- 
sibility has been confirmed by Jamieson’s report for the 
Task Force: 
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“Trade unions have not been directly involved in the 
more dramatic cases of mass violence, such as the civil 
rights disturbances, the ‘peace’ marches, and the ghetto 
uprising of Negroes. Indeed, organized labour tends to 
be looked upon by ... spokesmen of the New Left as 
part of the ‘Establishment,’ insofar as it represents gen- 
erally the more secure and better-paid one third of the 
paid labour force. 


“But it has undoubtedly been influenced by these devel- 
opments and the violent conflicts they have engendered. 
This would be particularly true, perhaps, among large 
groups of younger rank-and-file members in the large 
trade unions. Organized labour has a long tradition of 
being fighter for the ‘underdog,’ and a long history of 
having to face repression and violence from authorities. 
The young element in the trade union movement, as the 
less privileged group within the union establishment, per- 
haps tends to identify more with the underprivileged mi- 
norities generally, and to carry over into the industrial 
scene an attitude of revolt and a willingness to engage in 
violence and illegality in pursuit of what they feel to be 
justified goals.” 


Two current problems in Canada—unemployment and 
inflation—add a further dimension to this disturbing 
picture. The rate of unemployment is particularly high 
among the young. In April 1971, those under 25 years 
of age represented 24.9 per cent of the labour force—but 
42.6 per cent of the unemployed! 


At the present time, this huge army of unemployed 
youth is unorganized and lacks leadership. The older, 
established labour movement has shown no inclination 
to organize them. Therefore, when this group does orga- 
nize, it will inevitably bring forward young leaders. If 
and when the young leadership of the unemployed 
combines its strength with a new youth leadership in or- 
ganized labour, Canada will have a powerful new mili- 
tant force to reckon with. 


Current inflation puts an unduly heavy financial burden 
on the younger worker. He must pay almost twice the 
amount his older co-worker paid a decade ago to pur- 
chase a house. In addition, his mortgage exacts a 
usurious 9 to 10 per cent interest, compared with the 4 
to 6 per cent being paid by the older worker. No wonder 
many of the younger workers contend that the whole sys- 
tem is working against them. Very often, rightly or 
wrongly, this hostility gets directed against their union 
leaders. 
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The situation today between young and old bears many 
similarities to the labour movement prior to the emer- 
gence of the CIO in 1935. The young CIO rebelg 
wanted a fundamental change in the structure and pro- 
gram of the American Federation of Labour and its Ca- 
nadian counterpart, the Trades and Labour Congress. 
The older leaders of the AFL and the TLC wanted to} 
stick to the familiar old ways of a previous era. When| 
the CIO leaders became convinced that the AFL was 
beyond change, they bolted that organization and es- 
tablished a new, separate and dynamic labour structure. 









The young rebels of 1935, however, are now the older 
leaders of the 1970s. They now show much of the same 
resistance to change that they fought so hard against in 
their youth. If the established labour leaders continue to 
turn a blind eye to the fundamental changes taking 
place within their membership, they may be spurring on 
a “youth liberation movement” similar to the earlier 
CIO revolt. 


The 1970 convention of the Canadian Labour Congress 
saw the emergence for the first time of a “Reform 
Caucus,” made up of younger union members. The 
Caucus tried to inject a new dynamism into the CLC 
when it pushed for resolutions on Canadian autonomy, 
industrial democracy, social unionism, and action on 
the unemployment crisis. The Caucus ideas caught on 
quickly with many of the younger delegates. Never- 
theless, the CLC establishment effectively steam-rolled 
most of its proposals. The Caucus is now committed to 
working within the CLC structure. But if their ideas are 
rebuffed, who knows what other methods and means they 
may use to achieve their goals? 


Time may be running out for the older leaders of labour 
in Canada. Unless they develop programs that are more 
responsive to the needs and wishes of their young mem- 
bership, they may find themselves the target of a youth 
revolt. 


(The opinions expressed in the accompanying article are 
those of the author, and do not necessarily reflect the 
views or policies of the Canada Department of Labour.) 
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More autonomy for the Canadian section of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill 
Workers has been called for by the 300-member Cana- 
dian caucus of the union. 


Meeting on the weekend prior to the Brotherhood’s 
29th annual conference from August 30 to September 3 
in Montreal, the caucus proposed, among other resolu- 
tions, that the three Canadian international vice-presi- 
dents be elected exclusively by the Canadian delegates 
to the international convention. An exception to this 
rule would be the case of a Canadian delegate’s present- 
ing himself as a candidate for president-secretary, first 
vice-president or treasurer. In these cases, the candidate 
would have to be elected by the international con- 
vention. The broadening of the autonomy of the Cana- 
dian section proposed was in keeping with the guide- 
lines adopted last year by the Canadian Labour 
Congress (LG, Aug. 1970, p. 558). 


There were a series of other resolutions aimed at in- 
creasing Canadian control of the Brotherhood in Can- 
ada. The most sweeping one, from a local in Gatineau, 
Qué., advocated a Canadian union. Others were more 
moderate: that Canadian members constitute a separate 
unit to handle affairs in Canada through officers of their 
own choosing; that a per capita levy on Canadian mem- 
bers be sent to and administered by the union’s Cana- 
dian director rather than to the international headquar- 
ters in the United States; that a supplementary strike 
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fund be established in Canada; that the Canadian di- 
rector be authorized to approve the Canadian collective 
bargaining agreements, which now must be approved 
by the president-secretary of the international union, 
and that he generally be responsible for operations of 
the union in Canada; and that the number of Canadian 
vice-presidents of the international be increased to give 
more representation to the Atlantic provinces. There 
were also several resolutions that opposed separation of 
Canadian and U.S. membership in the union or forma- 
tion of a Canadian union, as well as a recommendation 
that there be a commission of inquiry to study the mat- 
ter. The resolutions were passed to the Brotherhood’s 
general committee on the constitution for further con- 
sideration. 


In a keynote address to the Canadian caucus on Satur- 
day, L. H. Lorrain, the Canadian Director, echoed CLC 
objections to price and wage controls as a solution to 
Canada’s present economic problems. Mr. Lorrain criti- 
cized the activities of the Prices and Incomes Commis- 
sion and the federal Government’s anti-inflationary pro- 
grams because “they have tended to depress wage rates 
and cause unemployment to rise.” 


In his review of the present state of the Canadian pulp 
and paper industry, Lorrain questioned large govern- 
ment subsidies to companies building new pulp and pa- 
per mills. “The key question about incentives is whether 
new mills would be viable in the absence of government 
help, and whether these new mills will upset the mar- 
kets of existing operations,” he said. “Surely where it 
can be estimated that employment in an industry might 
not gain by the establishment of new productive units, 
then broad assistance schemes available to old plants 
would be preferable to the granting of large subsidies to 
single companies for the construction of new facilities.” 


7a. 





The 1,200 delegates to the international convention re- 
buffed the set of strong proposals supplied by the Cana- 
dian caucus. They agreed to a recommendation of the 
resolutions committee to vote “non-concurrence” with 
the resolutions calling for a separate Canadian union or 
a separate Canadian unit within the Brotherhood. They 
backed, instead, resolutions opposing any such separa- 
tion. The Canadian resolution calling for a committee 
of inquiry into the matter was, however, finally tabled 
for discussion later in the convention, along with the 
call for election of Canadian officers by Canadian dele- 
gates to the conventions. 
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The prime concern of the convention was the difficulty of 
dealing with multinational corporations. Labour groups 
must consolidate themselves into a world trade union 
council to deal with these bodies, stated Charles Levin- 
son, General Secretary of the International Federation 
of Chemical and General Workers’ Union. The council 
would represent workers in the leading corporations, 
“because this is where we want to extend the pressure,” 
he said. ‘““The days when a multinational company can 
take us on one at a time are over—they’ll have to take 
all of us on.” 


In keeping with this theme, delegates approved a boy- 
cott of the products of two international companies: 
Kimberly-Clark Corp. of Neenah, Wis., and its Cana- 
dian subsidiaries, and Charmin Paper Products Co., a 
subsidiary of Proctor and Gamble Co. of Cincinnati. 
Urging the boycott, International President Joseph P. 
Tonelli described Kimberly-Clark and Charmin Paper 
as the most anti-union companies in the industry. 
About 190 pulp, sulphite members have been on strike 
since July 6 at the St. Catharines plant of Kimberly- 
Clark of Canada Ltd., Toronto, in what the union de- 
scribes as a struggle to achieve parity with other workers 
doing the same jobs in the industry throughout Canada. 
The Brotherhood will seek support for the boycott from 
the Canadian Labour Congress and the AFL-CIO. 


Other proposals approved included: a resolution to wire 
President Richard Nixon and other high officials of the 
U.S. Government seeking exemption from the surtax on 
products of the Canadian pulp and paper industry; a 
resolution opposing President Nixon’s 90-day wage and 
price freeze in the U.S. and supporting the stand of the 
AFL-CIO; and a resolution calling for a merger of all 
international unions in the pulp and paper industry, di- 
rected mainly toward the merger of the Brotherhood 
with the United Papermakers, and the International 
Printing Pressmen and Assistants Union of North 
America. 
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_ Taking drastic steps to deal with the worsening eco- 
nomic situation in the United States, President Richard 
Nixon announced on August 15 that he was imposing a 

10 per cent surtax on all dutiable articles imported into 

the U.S. after August 15. 


_ Explaining his action, he stated that the surcharge must 
be imposed to rectify the U.S. balance of payments po- 


sition. At the same time, he ordered a 90-day freeze on 


prices, rents, wages and salaries to strengthen the do- 
mestic economy. 


~ Reaction from the US. labour movement was vehement 


in its disapproval. AFL-CIO President George Meany 
pointed out during a press conference that, although the 
President had frozen wages and salaries and had forbid- 
den employers to implement wage increases already 
negotiated, he had taken no action to limit the earnings 
of business, investors, money lenders or speculators. 
The AFL-CIO Executive Council stopped short of rec- 
ommending defiance of the law, but it did suggest to the 
union’s affiliates that they re-negotiate at the first op- 
portunity contracts where contractual provisions had 
been impaired. It flatly rejected also the Adminis- 
tration’s prohibition of strikes within the 90-day period, 
saying that this was unlawful. Mr. Meany declared that 
AFL-CIO co-operation would only be forthcoming if 
there were “fair, equitable, across-the-board, manda- 
tory controls on all cost prices and incomes, including 
profits, interest rates, dividends and executive com- 


_ pensation, as well as workers’ wages and salaries.” 
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The AFL-CIO’s sentiments were echoed by other union 
bodies. Lawyers from the United Auto Workers, the 
United Mine Workers, the International Longshore- 
men’s and Warehousemen’s union and the Teamsters 
met with their opposite numbers in the AFL-CIO to dis- 
cuss possible legal action against the freeze. 


The Canadian reaction was unfavourable in both the 
business and labour communities. J.C. Whitelaw, Execu- 
tive Vice-President of the Canadian Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, stated that more than three billion dollars 
worth of Canadian exports to the United States, out ofa 
total of eleven billion dollars worth, would be subject to 
the surtax. This would include most of Canada’s manu- 
factured exports, except for those covered by the auto 
pact and others such as crude oil, for which quotas are 
in effect. 


He noted also that indirectly the effect would be even 
more serious because of the lower international value of 
the U.S. dollar. “The exchange differential will increase 
the disadvantage incurred by affected Canadian exports 
over and above the 10 per cent import tax,” he said. 
The effects of all this would be disastrous for Canada: 
expansion of industrial production in Canada could be 
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retarded, and the level of unemployment increased; 
profit margins would be reduced, and less domestic cap- 
ital would be available for investment. 


Labour representatives in Canada had double cause for 
worry—both from the effect of the American surtax on 
Canadian exports and the example set by the wage-price 
freeze. CLC President Donald MacDonald warned that 
the Congress would oppose any such freeze in Canada 
“on the grounds that this kind of approach would be 
highly inequitable and hence unworkable in that it can- 
not be made to all forms of income.” L.H. Lorrain, Ca- 
nadian Director of the International Brotherhood of 
Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers, told the union’s 
Canadian caucus at its pre-convention meeting that 
wage and price controls were not a solution to Canada’s 
economic problems. The convention later endorsed a 
resolution calling for an appeal directly to President 
Nixon to lift the surtax on Canadian products. 


The unions’ concern over the freeze found at least one 
confirmation in the statement by S.C. Eccles, Secretary 
of the Ontario Erectors Association, who advocated a 
wage freeze to get Ontario’s construction business back 
into full operation. The effects of the surtax were more 


immediately and seriously evident. The E.B. Eddy 
Company, for example, announced that up to 111 men 
will be laid off at its Ottawa-Hull plant unless immedi- 
ate action against the surtax is forthcoming. The com- 
pany said 21 workers in Ottawa-Hull and about 45 at 
the company’s plant in Espanola, Ont., have already 
been laid off. It is only one of many enterprises consid- 
ering similar action. 


On September 7, the House of Commons took steps to 
neutralize the depressing effects of the U.S. action on 
exports, production and employment. Industry, Trade 
and Commerce Minister Jean-Luc Pepin introduced a 
bill into the Commons that would authorize the paying 
out of $80 million to help Canadian industries hit by the 
surtax. By all-party agreement, the bill was given in- 
stant first reading, followed directly by discussion on 
second reading. Eligibility of an industrial plant for 
grant assistance will be determined by: the likelihood of 
the U.S. surcharge to cause “‘significant labour layoffs;” 
application of the surcharge to at least 20 per cent of the 
plant’s annual export production; and the undertaking 
by a company to maintain both employment and pro- 
duction at a satisfactory level. The level of the grants, 
based on last year’s export totals, will run “up to two 
thirds of the surtax applicable to the industrial plant.” 


Toward a more committed trade unionism 





The report presented by Jacques Brilé, Québec Director 
of the Canadian Union of Public Employees, at the 8th 
convention of the organization’s “Québec Council,” held 
in Québec City on June 10 and 11, sheds some light on 
the present trends of trade unionism in the Province of 
Québec. 


“Most North Americans are proud of the economic sys- 
tem in which they live—that is to say, proud of eco- 
nomic liberalism ... based essentially on economic 
strength,’ Mr. Bralé declared. The wage earners he said, 
“were crushed in the struggle between small and big gi- 
ants.” They have attempted to obtain a fairer share of 
the profits, and have thus “centered their union activity 
on claiming improvements in their working conditions 
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and wages, instead of tackling social matters.” It is eas- 
ier to think of the immediate hopes—the collective agree- 
ment that will be negotiated at the end of the year—than 
to change the whole system and socialize it. “But, to 
keep their margin of profit ... those holding the capital 
will then make up for their loss by having the consumer 


bear the brunt. And this consumer is you!” 


Brilé indicated after a time, this system began to be 
“Workers talk a lot 
about Sweden. The Swedish system is, by far, better 
than ours.” But “it is impossible to adopt this system 
here without completely reshaping our economic philos- 
ophy and policies. Sweden has had 150 years of indus- 
trial peace, and its political structures are highly socia- 


deemed rather uncomfortable. 
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ized. The Swedish Government intervenes directly, and 
not merely as a mediator, in the settlement of disputes. 
It encourages co-operation between labour and man- 
agement and is even a party to this co-operation.” 





The trade union movement of 1971 must fight on two 
parallel fronts, Bralé continued. The first is that of hay- 
ing their demands met through traditional collective bar- 
gaining, and the second consists of getting across the 
idea that, if union members really want to change the 
system, they will “have to politicize their movement 
which, until now, has devoted more than 75 per cent of 
its energies to collective bargaining and has never been 
able to put up a serious battle at the social, political and 
economic levels.” 


Trade unionism in the service sector has made more 
progress in the Province of Québec than in Ontario, 
said Brilé. But Ontario has more primary industries 
than Québec, and Ontario workers are favoured both 
by the number and the quality of jobs in this sector. The 
Québec worker has more restricted choice than the On- 
tario worker, a fact borne out by the unemployment 
‘rate in Québec, which is at least twice as high as that in 
Ontario. 

| 


“On the other hand, in some sectors, the Québec trade 

‘unionists, thanks to spectacular struggles, have man- 
aged to obtain from their employers working conditions 
that are as good as those of their neighbours. This is the 
case of employees of Hydro Québec and the City of 
Montreal. Certain groups in the sector of big business 
managed also to obtain parity with the Ontario workers. 
Thus, the gap between the wages of the more favoured 
and those of the less favoured is much more striking in 
the Province of Québec. 





“Will this gap sooner or later break down solidarity 
among various groups of workers?” Bralé asked. “We 
know very well that a growing number of unorganized 

workers, unemployed, to say nothing of students, look 

upon organized workers as privileged persons pleased 

with their social status.” He warned workers who have 
benefited from trade unionization not to think of them- 
selves and behave as a class jealously defending the 
privilege of being the only one to improve its working 
conditions. 
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Jacques Brale 


For several years, said Brilé in his concluding remarks, 
the Québec Federation of Labour has been advocating 
the extension of bargaining rights. “The idea is gaining 
ground, and we are at the stage where all the implica- 
tions of such formula—sectorial bargaining—must be ex- 
amined. It is a case of establishing the machinery well, 
so that it can better serve the interests of all the workers, 
while offering each and every individual some control 
over his working environment.” 


Teo 5 


Canada in 1985 


Crystal-ball gazing based on sound scientific research 
predicts that the Canadian economy will undergo a ma- 
jor transition in the 1970s:and 80s, emerging by 1985 
into a post-industrial society characterized by mass con- 
sumption, technological advancement and affluence. 
These economic changes, stemming from the decline of 
industry as the prime motivating force in society, will be 
reflected in the corporate environment and in society as 
a whole. 


These are some of the projections in a report of the Ca- 
nadian Committee of the Hudson Institute, presented to 
the Canadian Public Relations Society’s annual meeting 
in July in Vancouver. Dr. William Cruickshank, Chair- 
man of the Canadian Committee and Vice President of 
Environmental Studies for Bell Canada, warned that 
“on the corporate side, a lot of traditional management 
beliefs long held almost sacred are in question today ... 
The whole issue of so-called management prerogatives 
is in question under the heading of democratization.” 


It is precisely because the future holds radical changes 
that will necessarily fragment traditional social relation- 
ships and values that the Hudson Institute was formed. 
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Under the direction of Herman Kahn, the Institute is a 
non-profit private research centre devoted to the study 
of major problems affecting such areas as public policy 
and international development—originally from the 
viewpoint of the United States only. 


Daniel Bell, Chairman of the Commission of the Year 
2000, sponsored by the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, related its creation to a novel turn in the his- 
tory of prediction-making. “Every society today is con- 
sciously committed to economic growth, to raising the 
standard of living of its people, and therefore to the 
planning, direction and control of social change,” he 
said in a book titled The Year 2000. Present forecasting 
studies are therefore “‘oriented to specific social-policy 
purposes; and along with this new dimension, they are 
fashioned, self-consciously, by a new methodology that 
gives the promise of providing a more reliable founda- 
tion for realistic alternatives and choices, if not for exact 
prediction.” 
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Continued Mr. Bell: ‘““What is central, therefore, to the 
present future studies is the effort to sketch ‘alternative 
-futures’—in other words, the likely results of different 
choices, so that the polity can understand the costs and 
consequences of different desires.” Policy-makers will 
then be “in a position to deal with whatever future ac- 
tually arises, to be able to alleviate the bad and exploit 
the good.” 


The Canadian Committee of the Institute has therefore 
produced its projections with the understanding that, 
because they contain all the theory, logic, projection, 
observation and intuition possible, one should not be 
surprised if the projections turned out to be right. Ac- 
cordingly, in terms of economics, the average Canadian 
income will be about $5,300 per capita in the year 1985, 
up from $3,450 in 1969 (using 1967 constant dollars), 
and Canada will therefore qualify as a post-industrial 
society by passing the $5,000 level the Hudson Institute 
defines as the minimum for such a society. 
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In making these projections, the Institute assumes that 
there will be world peace for the rest of the century, and 
that the accelerated growth rate since 1945 will con- 
tinue. Canada’s population will reach 27.5 million by 
1985. There will be no chronic labour shortage, unlike 
most highly industrialized societies, said Mr. Cruick- 
shank, because there will be almost a 50-per-cent in- 
crease in the labour force. It is also expected that by 
1985, the population will be older and more mature, 
and that youth problems will recede in importance. The 
shorter workweek will have arrived, and more people 
will be taking second jobs. 


The GNP will increase at an average annual rate of 4.75 
per cent to reach $145 billion in 1985, double today’s 
level. With this greater national wealth, more emphasis 
will be placed on human needs. Issues affecting the 
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quality of life, such as pollution and social problems and 
ways of dealing with them will receive greater promi- 
nence and a larger allocation of resources. Government 
at all levels will occupy 40 per cent or more of the GNP, 
compared with 34 per cent today, and an increasing 
portion of Canada’s total expenditures, including in- 
vestment, will be channelled through public agencies. 


The trend toward the welfare state will continue, with a 
guaranteed annual income a reality by 1985; but income 


disparities will remain significant and highly visible. — 


Regional alienation, separatism and economic in- 
equalities will persist, but the Committee believes that 
concerted effort will keep Canada one united and inde- 
pendent country. Nationalism and independence from 
U.S. influences will continue to be emphasized. By 
1985, most Canadians will be city dwellers. Urban 


| 
growth will be well managed, and the city-state will) 
emerge as a threat to provincial and federal structures. 
Increasing urbanism will be accompanied by rising. 
crime. Dissent and alienation will be more common, | 
with minority groups assuming greater importance, 
Their attack is expected to be focused on remaining» 
economic disparities. In this post-industrial society, the— 
role of the family will decline in importance. 


Externally, Canada’s relative position will decline, while 
that of other countries, such as Japan, will grow at a fas- 
ter rate. Our economy will continue to depend heavily 
on trade, and our natural resources will still be in high 
demand and will continue to provide a significant pro- 
portion of national revenues. A decreasing percentage 
of the GNP will be allocated to defence. | 





General topics _ 


Employment review 


Total employment in July, not adjusted for seasonality, 
was 8,554,000, an increase of 246,000 over the June 
level, and 253,000, or 3.0 per cent, higher than in July 
1970. The actual number of persons unemployed (not 
seasonally adjusted) declined from 551,000 to 514,000, 
and was 4,000 less than in July 1970. The labour force, 
at 9,068,000, was 209,000 higher than in June, and 
249,000, or 2.8 per cent, above the July 1970 level. The 
seasonally adjusted unemployment rate in July was 6.3, 
slightly lower than in June. 


Employment 
Between June and July employment among persons 14 


to 24 was above average at 270,000, but declined by 
40,000 among persons 25 and over. 
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Among major industries, the monthly increases were 
above average in other primary industries, 11,000, and 
finance, insurance and real estate, 10,000. There was an 
unusual increase in service, 42,000. Increases in agricul- 
ture and trade were average and in public adminis- 
tration, construction and transportation, commu- 
nication and other public utilities, below average. 


Seasonally adjusted employment 
The seasonally adjusted level of national employment 
rose to 8,111,000 from 8,049,000 in June. The increases 


were confined to Québec and Ontario and were partic- 
ularly marked among women workers. 
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Unemployment 


Compared with a year ago, unemployment at 514,000 

was slightly lower than the July 1970 level of 518,000. 
The largest decline in unemployment was in Ontario 
where there was an above-average decrease of 35,000 
from the June total. By age group, unemployment be- 
tween June and July declined by 20,000 among persons 
14 to 24 years and by 17,000 for those 25 years of age 
and over. 


- Seasonally adjusted unemployment rate 


_ The seasonally adjusted unemployment rate declined 
slightly to 6.3 in July from 6.4 per cent in June. The 
monthly changes for main age and sex groups were rel- 
atively small, the largest being a decline in the rate for 
women aged 25 and over from 3.0 to 2.7 per cent of the 
labour force. Regionally, there was a decrease in the 
seasonally adjusted unemployment rate for Ontario 
from 5.1 to 4.6 per cent between June and July. There 
were increases in the Atlantic Region, Québec and the 
Prairie Region and no change in British Columbia. 


U.S. employment 


Unemployment in August was 5,100,000 compared with 
5,300,000 in July. The seasonally adjusted rate of unem- 
ployment was 6.1 per cent compared with 5.8 per cent 
in the previous month; the actual rate of unemployment 
was 5.9 per cent compared with 6.2 per cent. The civil- 
ian labour force was 85,678,000. 


Unemployment insurance fund 


During July, 1971, 19,012 investigations were completed 
across Canada. Of these, 10,651 were on-premises in- 
vestigations and 2,562 were selective investigations to 
verify the fulfilment of statutory conditions. The re- 
maining 838 formal investigations and 4,961 post-audit 
investigations were in connection with claimants sus- 
pected of making false statements to obtain benefits. 
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Punitive disqualifications as a result of claimants mak- 
ing false statements or misrepresentations, numbered 
2,102. Prosecutions were begun in 67 cases, all against 
claimants. This does not include employer presecutions 
started by the Revenue Branch. 


Revenue received by the Unemployment Insurance Fund 
in July totalled $55,490,172.44 compared with 
$51,835, 158.64 in June and $56,714,551.54 in July 1970. 
Benefits paid in July totalled $43,870,629.02 compared 
with $49,199,842.42 in June and $43,854,344.73 in July 
last year. The balance in the Fund on July 31, 1971 was 
$258,747,974.96 compared with $247,128,431.54 at the 
end of June and $420,791,375.84 at the end of July 
1970. 


November credits 


Unemployment insurance report, p. 742, originates with 
the Unemployment Insurance and Manpower Section 
of Statistics Canada. A claimant’s unemployment regis- 
ter is placed in the active file at the local office as soon 
as the claim is made. As a result, the count of claimants 
at any given time inevitably includes some whose claims 
are in process. “Claimants” should not be interpreted 
either as “total number of beneficiaries” or “total regis- 
tered clients.” 


Certification before the CLRB, p. 746, is prepared by 
the Employee Representation Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Labour, and covers proceedings under the In- 
dustrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act in- 
volving the functions of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board, for which the Employee Representation Branch 
of the Department is the administrative agency. 


Conciliation before the Minister of Labour, p. 748, origi- 
nates with the Conciliation and Arbitration Branch of 
the Department of Labour, and covers proceedings un- 
der the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation 
Act involving the administrative services of the Minister 
of Labour and the Conciliation and Arbitration Branch 
of the Department. 


Photos. NFB: Cover, p. 725, 727, 728, 740. The Public 
Archives of Canada: p. 720. Murray Mosher: p. 723. 
George Hunter, Toronto: p. 732. CN Photo: p. 745. 
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Consumer, July 


The consumer price index (1961 =100) advanced 0.8 per 
cent to 134.1 in July from 133.0 in June, and was 2.8 per 
cent higher than in July 1970. 


The food index increased 2.2 per cent to 133.3 from 
130.4, in June and was 0.5 per cent above the same 
monthly period a year ago. In July, the price level of 
food consumed at home rose 2.5 per cent; restaurant 
meals advanced 0.8 per cent. Prices for fresh vegetables 
rose 9.2 per cent and fresh fruit 0.1 per cent. Increases 
registered among other fresh vegetables were: tomatoes 
27.2 per cent; onions 11.6 per cent; potatoes 10.0 per 
cent and carrots 8.5 per cent. The meat, fish and poultry 
index advanced 1.1 per cent, but was 2.2 per cent below 
its level of a year ago. Beef prices advanced 1.3 per cent 
but pork prices, in response to special prices for bacon, 
declined 0.1 per cent to reach a level 14.4 per cent be- 
low that of July 1970. The poultry index rose 3.8 per 
cent. Among staple foods, increases were recorded for 
flour 0.5 per cent; butter 0.2 per cent; and bread 0.2 per 
cent. Sugar prices declined 0.5 per cent. Most dairy 
product prices registered advances, and increased prices 
were also recorded for miscellaneous foodstuffs in- 
cluding catsup 2.6 per cent; jelly powder 2.3 per cent; 
tea bags 2.0 per cent; doughnuts 1.6 per cent; and vege- 
table soup 1.1 per cent. Margarine prices declined 2.8 
per cent, and egg prices 0.6 per cent to reach a level 9.4 
per cent below that of a year ago. 


The housing index advanced 0.6 per cent to 137.1 from 
136.3 reflecting increases of 0.5 per cent in the shelter 
component and 0.6 per cent in the household operation 
component. Within the shelter component, the home 
ownership element advanced 0.8 per cent and rents 
moved up 0.1 per cent. Within household operation, the 
fuel and lighting index increased 0.5 per cent as higher 
rates were recorded in some cities for electricity and gas. 
Higher wages were recorded for household help in a 
number of cities. An advance of 10 per cent in the post- 
age index reflected basic changes in the surface and air- 
mail rate structure. Increased prices for scouring pow- 
der, floor wax and detergents were responsible for a 0.3 
per cent rise in the household supplies index. Higher 
prices for towels and cotton sheets resulted in a 0.8 per 
cent advance in the household textiles index, and the 
furniture index rose 0.3 per cent mainly due to in- 
creased prices for living room suites and kitchen sets. 
The utensils and equipment and floor coverings index 
were unchanged. In the 12 months to July 1971 the 
housing index advanced 4.3 per cent. 
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The clothing index advanced 0.4 per cent to 129.1 from 
128.6, and was 1.7 per cent above its July 1970 level. 
The largest increase, 0.9 per cent, was recorded for the 
-men’s wear component and was mainly due to higher 
prices for suits, business shirts, undershorts, slacks and 
topcoats. These increases were partially offset by re- 
duced prices for windbreakers, work trousers and nylon 
socks. The women’s wear index was 0.3 per cent as 
higher prices for pyjamas and undergarments out- 
weighed lower prices for hosiery and rayon dresses. The 
indexes for children’s wear and footwear advanced 0.2 
per cent. Sales on cotton and rayon dress material 
caused a 0.6 per cent decline in the prices of piece 
goods. 












The transportation index was unchanged from its June 
level of 130.1 and was 3.9 per cent above its July 1970 
level. Lower gasoline prices in a number of cities were 
responsible for a decrease of 0.2 per cent in the automo- 
bile operation component. There was an increase of 0.5 
per cent in the price of motor oil. New car prices de- 
clined 0.1 per cent, with usual decreases as the model 
year progresses, more than offsetting higher prices for 


some models that are in short supply. 


The health and personal care index was unchanged at 
142.2 and was 1.7 per cent above its level of July 1970. 
_A decline of 0.2 per cent in the personal care supplies’ 
prices offset a 0.3 per cent increase in dentists’ 
- fees—attributable to higher dental charges in Manitoba. 
Lower prices for toilet soap, shaving cream and cleans- 
ing tissues were responsible for the decrease in the per- 
sonal care supplies’ index. 


The recreation and reading index increased 0.1 per cent 
to 135.5 from 135.4 as a result of higher newspaper 
prices in some cities. It was 2.3 per cent higher than a 
year ago. 


The tobacco and alcohol index at 128.7, was unchanged, 
and was 1.7 per cent above its July 1970 level. The li- 
quor index decreased slightly because of a minor ad- 
justment in Ontario prices, but this was not sufficient to 
move the component index. 


City consumer, July 


The consumer price index (1961 = 100) rose in all regio- 
nal cities and city-combinations, with increases ranging 
from 0.2 per cent in Québec and Winnipeg to 0.7 per 
cent in Ottawa, mainly because of a rise in most of the 
cities’ food indexes. 
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Food indexes advanced at least 1.0 per cent in all cities 
except St. John’s and Vancouver where increases of 0.8 
per cent were recorded, and Winnipeg, where there was 
a decline of 0.2 per cent. In the 12 months July 1970-71, 
food indexes for all cities except Edmonton-Calgary 
and Vancouver rose no more than 1.0 per cent. In- 
creases in the latest month were mainly as a result of 
higher quotations for beef cuts and fresh vegetables. 
The housing components advanced in all cities; clothing 
indexes increased in 10 cities, declined in one, and re- 
mained unchanged in one. Components for trans- 
portation and for health and personal care registered 
mixed movements across the country. Recreation and 
reading indexes rose in two cities because of increased 
newspaper subscription rates. The components for to- 
bacco and alcohol in all cities were unchanged. 


Other price changes were: Ottawa +0.9 to 131.8; Hali- 
fax +0.8 to 127.6; Montreal +0.7 to 127.2; Toronto 
+0.7 to 130.2; Saint John +0.6 to 126.1; Edmonton- 
Calgary +0.6 to 128.2; Saskatoon-Regina +0.5 to 
123.7; Vancouver +0.5 to 127.3; St. John’s +0.4 to 
124.1; Winnipeg +0.2 to 128.9. 


Wholesale 


The general wholesale index (1935-39 = 100) increased 
0.6 per cent in July to 291.0 from the revised June index 
of 289.4, It was 1.7 per cent higher than the July 1970 
index of 286.0. Each of the eight major group indexes 
were higher than in June 1971. 


The wood products group index advanced 1.0 per cent 
to 399.0 from 394.9 on higher prices for fir, spruce, and 
cedar. A rise of 0.8 per cent to 317.9 from 315.5 in the 
iron products group index was mainly due to price in- 
creases for rolling mill products, wire and pipe and tub- 
ing, offset only partially by the continuing decline in 
scrap. Higher prices for milk and its products, and cured 
meats, were the principal items responsible for an in- 
crease of 0.5 per cent to 322.5 from 321.0 in the animal 
products group index. The non-metallic mineral prod- 
ucts group index moved up 0.5 per cent to 226.7 from 
225.5 on higher prices for asbestos and lime. There were 
increases of 0.3 per cent or less in four major group in- 
dexes; vegetable products to 238.0 from 237.4, textile 

roducts to 262.2 from 261.5, chemical products to 
240.5 from 239.8, and non-ferrous metals to 263.0 from 
262.4. 
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A total of 142,000 initial and renewal claims were filed in 
local UIC offices across Canada during June, a decline 
of 13,000 or 9 per cent from the May 1971 figure of 
155,000. The current total represents a modest increase 
of 4,000 or 3 per cent in claims filed during June 1970. 


AH provinces, except for Prince Edward Island, which 
showed a 4 per cent rise, shared in the decrease in 
claims filed for the May to June 1971 comparison, rang- 


Summary Table 


Activity 
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Initial and renewal claims filed: 


Claimants currently reporting to local offices 
Beneficiaries (weekly average) 
Weeks compensated 
Benefit paid 


Average weekly benefit 


* Monthly average. 
+ Discrepancy between totals and subtotals due to rounding. 
**Supplementary unemployment insurance benefits not included, 
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ing from a low of 3 per cent in British Columbia to a 
high of 35 per cent in Newfoundland. The year-to-year 
comparison, however, revealed that all provinces 
recorded heavier claim loads ranging from 3 per cent to 
43 per cent, with the exception of British Columbia, 
which reported a 30 per cent decline. 


At the end of June, a total of 420,000 claimants for 
unemployment insurance benefit were registered at all 


Cumulative Data 


12 

January months 

to ending 

June May June June June 
1971 1971 1970 1971 1971 


(in thousands) 





== 5,767 5,672 == = 

142+ 155 1387 e222, 2,2997 

109 126 101 965 1,747 

32 29 38 Zi 553 
420 496 442 Teall 5934 
279 550 254 574 428* 

1,396 2,199 1,144 14,691 22,166 
49.200** Wisc lis ® 40,509 527,689** 788,845** 
$35.25* $35.26* $35.39 $35.02" 3$35.098" 
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offices in Canada, a drop of 76,000 or 15 per cent from 
the previous month. The decline in the month-end 
count was spread throughout all provinces with a min- 
imum reduction of 11 percent. 


For the June 1970 to June 1971 comparison, a decrease 
of 5 per cent in the total count resulted because of fewer 
claimants in Quebec, Ontario and British Columbia. 
The remaining provinces reported larger numbers of 
claimants registered this year than in 1970. Male claim- 
ants were 15 per cent fewer, while females rose by 13 
per cent. 


The estimate of the average number of weekly benefi- 
ciaries in June was 279,000, 49 per cent less than the 
May estimate of 550,000 but 10 per cent greater than 
the estimate of 254,000 for June 1970. The decline in 
the month-to-month figures is attributed for the most 
part to the termination of the seasonal benefit in mid- 
May. The monthly average of beneficiaries for the first 
half of 1971 stands at 574,000, some 87,000 or 18 per 
cent higher than in the same period for 1970 


Benefit payments and average weekly benefits (in paren- 
theses) amounted to $49 million ($35.25) in June, $78 
million ($35.26) in May, and $41 million ($35.39) in June 
1970. The Supplementary Unemployment Insurance 
Benefit of 10 per cent, effective January 3, 1971, has not 
been included in the above figures. 
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There were 143 employment fatalities in industry during 
the second quarter of 1971, according to initial reports 
submitted to the Department of Labour. This figure 
compares with the final total of 198 fatalities reported 
for the second quarter of 1970, 41 more than the pre- 
viously published total of 157 for that quarter (LG, 
Nov. 1970, p. 111). The revised data on the first quarter 
of 1971 indicate that there were 209 employment fatali- 
ties recorded in Canada, 48 more than the preliminary 
figure of 161 (LG, Aug., p. 525). These fatalities oc- 
curred among persons gainfully employed, and hap- 
pened during the course of, or arose out of, their em- 
ployment. They also include deaths resulting from 
industrial diseases. 


During the second quarter of 1971, 10 multi-fatality ac- 
cidents were reported, providing information on the 
deaths of 25 workmen. Two men in St. John, B.C., died 
of gas inhalation at an oil field construction site, and an- 
other three men perished in a flash fire when an oil well 
blew in Saskatchewan. Two separate aircraft crashes 
claimed the lives of three men each, one near Cran- 
brook, B.C., and the other near Dorval, Qué. A blasting 
accident resulted in the deaths of two workers in the 
mining locality of Thompson, Man. Near Campbell, 
B.C., two men died from exposure when their boat 
struck a deadhead and sank during a storm. In another 
water accident, three men drowned on a fishing trip in 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence when their boat capsized and 
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sank. Bowden, Alta., was the scene of a head-on train 
accident that took the lives of two railway employees; 
and a truck-car head-on collision resulted in the deaths 
of two Ottawa area residents as they were returning 
from a staff training session. In Sarnia, Ont., three con- 
struction men were electrocuted on a construction site 
when the boom on their crane touched a hydro line. 


i 
4 


i 


Of the 143 fatalities reported, the largest number, 29 or 
20.3 per cent, occurred in the transportation industry 
(see Table H for complete statistics). Twenty-eight fa- | 
talities occurred in construction, 26 in manufacturing, 
16 in mining, 13 in the service industry, 11 in forestry, 
10 in trade, 6 in public administration, and 4 in fishing. | 
No fatalities were reported in agriculture or finance. 


See i a 


Table H indicates that, for the seven age groups 
analyzed, 28.6 per cent of the fatalities occurred in the 
35-44 grouping; 20.3 per cent in the 45-54 age group; 
16.8 per cent in the 55-64 age group; 14.7 per cent in the 
25-34 age group; 11.2 per cent in the 65-and-over 
group; 4.2 per cent in the 20-24 age group; and 2.8 per 
cent in the 14-19 age group. For two fatalities, account- 
ing for 1.4 per cent, no ages were given for the employ- | 
ees involved. 


= 


i 
| 


The occupational group of craftsmen incurred the larg- 
est number of fatalities, with 43 or 30.0 per cent of the 
total. At the other extreme were the clerical groups, 
with one fatality, representing 0.7 per cent, and agricul- 
ture and sales occupations with no reported fatalities. 


Table H reveals also that most of the fatalities, 38 or 
26.5 per cent, were the result of collisions and derail- 
ments. Falls and slips, and being struck by an object 
ranked second, each with 29 fatalities or 20.3 per cent of 
the total. The least number of accidents resulted from 
over-exertion, with 3 fatalities or 2.1 per cent, and from 
striking-against mishaps where there were no fatalities 
reported. 


Preliminary reports indicate that there were no fatalities 
in Prince Edward Island, the Northwest Territories or 
the Yukon for the second quarter of 1971. The 143 fa- 
talities were recorded by province as follows: | in New- 
foundland, 2 in Nova Scotia, 6 in New Brunswick, 17 in 
Québec, 45 in Ontario, 6 in Manitoba, 9 in Saskatche- 
wan, 19 in Alberta and 38 in British Columbia. 


Revised figures for the second quarter of 1971 will be 
published in the February 1972 issue of The Labour 
Gazette. 
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Railway arbitration 


One dispute was dealt with by the Canadian Railway 
Office of Arbitration in Montreal on July 13, 1971. The 
case was decided in the company’s favour. 


Case No. 295: An ex parte dispute between CP Rail 
(Eastern Region) and the United Transportation Union 
over failure to agree on the elimination of the position of 
head-end brakeman on four passenger trains. 


The company’s representatives had complied with the 
terms of the collective agreement to the letter. They had 
first notified the local “and general chairmen of the 
union of their intention. The union, after discussing the 
matter with company officials, invoked its right to dis- 
pute the deletion because of possible safety hazards and 
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overwork of the remaining crew members. The com- 
pany held the mandatory one-week survey period, dur- 
ing which time the union representatives observed oper- 
ations of the trains in question, and compiled specific 
examples to back their objections. Among a list of ten 
items, they noted that the head-end brakeman would no 
longer be there to help the conductor look after the day 
coach passengers, to do inspections, air brake tests, or 
switching, to lend a hand in case of an accident or to 
control unruly passengers. The arbitrator granted that 
passengers might be inconvenienced by the deletion, 
but said that this matter was not within his purview. He 
dealt with the ten items in turn and concluded that nei- 
ther separately nor together did they constitute a safety 
hazard or a burden for others. The case was therefore 
decided in the company’s favour. 
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Certification 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met for one day 
during August. It granted three applications for certifi- 
cation, rejected one, and permitted the withdrawal of 
three. During the month the Board received 22 appli- 
cations for certification and four requests for review of 
earlier decisions. 


Applications for certification granted 


Canadian Air Line Employees’ Association on behalf of 
a unit of sales and traffic employees employed in Can- 
ada by Pacific Western Airlines Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. 
(LG, Sept., p. 631). 


International Union of Operating Engineers, Local 115, 
on behalf of a unit of pile driving employees employed 
in the Yukon Territory by Yukon Construction Com- 
pany Limited, Edmonton, Alta. (LG, July, p. 477). 


Warehousemen and Miscellaneous Drivers Union, Lo- 
cal 419, International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America on 
behalf of a unit of drivers and helpers employed by 
Vanstor Transport Co. Ltd., Richmond Hill, Ont. (LG, 
Sept., p. 631). 


Application for certification rejected 


Local 518, International Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen’s Union, Canadian Area, applicant, and Su- 
perintendence Company (Canada) Ltd., Vancouver, 
B.C., respondent. The Board held that the application 
was rejected because the applicant had requested per- 
mission to withdraw the application in which a hearing 
had been fixed (LG, Sept., p. 631). 
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Applications for certification received 


United Steelworkers of America on behalf of a unit of 
catering employees located at Yellowknife, NWT, em- — 
ployed by Dominion Catering Company Limited, To- — 
ronto, Ont. (Investigating Officer: A.E. Koppel). 


Seafarers’ International Union of Canada on behalf of 
unlicensed employees employed aboard vessels of Kent 
Line Limited, Saint John, N.B. (Investigating Officer: 
R.L. Kervin). 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and Gen- 
eral Workers on behalf of a unit of licensed ships’ offi- 
cers employed by Canadan National Railways, Mon- 
treal, Que. aboard the Car Ferry Service in Sarnia, Ont. 
(Investigating Officer: K. Hulse). 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and Gen- 
eral Workers on behalf of a unit of unlicensed employ- 
ees employed by Canadian National Railways, Mon- 
treal, Que. aboard the Car Ferry Service in Sarnia, Ont. 
(Investigating Officer: K. Hulse). 


Brotherhood of Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employees on 
behalf of a unit of watchmen employed by Western 
Terminals Limited, Corner Brook, Nfld. (Investigating 
Officer: W.J. Gillies). 


Le Syndicat des Employés Salariés de ’Aluminium du 
Canada Limitée, Port-Alfred, on behalf of a unit of 
clerks and other office employees and tug captains em- 
ployed by Aluminium du Canada Limitée, Port-Alfred, 
Qué. (Investigating Officer: Miss M.-P. Bigras). 


Le Syndicat des Employés de l’Aluminium du Canada 
Limitée, Port-Alfred, on behalf of a unit of patrolmen 
and gatemen employed by Aluminium du Canada 
Limitée, Port-Alfred, Qué. (Investigating Officer: Miss 
M.-P. Bigras). 


Le Syndicat des Employés de l’Aluminium du Canada 
Limitée, Port-Alfred, on behalf of a unit of longshore- 
men, maintenance men, lineman-tug, and other em- 
ployees employed by Aluminium du Canada Limitée, 
Port-Alfred, Qué. (Investigating Officer: Miss M.-P. 
Bigras). 
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General Truck Drivers’ Union, Local 938, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers of America on behalf of a unit of employ- 
ees of Meyers Transport Limited, Campbellford, Ont. 
(Investigating Officer: H.A. Fisher). 


General Truck Drivers and Helpers Local 31, General 
Teamsters Union, Local 181, General Teamsters Local 
362, Chauffeurs, Teamsters and Helpers Local 395, 


'General Drivers, Warehousemen and Helpers, Local 


979, International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 


feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America on be- 


half of a unit of employees employed by Millar & 
Brown Ltd., Cranbrook, B.C. (Investigating Officer: 


A.A. Franklin). 


General Truck Drivers and Helpers Local 31, General 
Teamsters Local 362, International Brotherhood of 


Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 


America on behalf of a unit of employees employed by 


Little Chief B-Line Express Ltd., Calgary, Alta. (In- 
_vestigating Officer: A.A. Franklin). 


General Truck Drivers and Helpers Local 31, General 


Teamsters Local Union No. 362, International Broth- 


erhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America and a unit of employees employed 
by Loiselle Transport Limited, Vancouver, B.C. (In- 


vestigating Officer: G.W. Rogers). 


General Truck Drivers and Helpers Local 31, General 


_ Teamsters Union Local 181, General Teamsters Local 


362, General Drivers, Warehousemen and Helpers, Lo- 
cal 979, International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America on 
behalf of a unit of employees employed by Gill Alltrans 
Express Ltd., Burnaby, B.C. (Investigating Officer: 
G.W. Rogers). 


General Truck Drivers and Helpers Local 31, General 
Teamsters Local 362, International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America on behalf of a unit of employees employed by 
Kingsway Freightlines Ltd, Burnaby, B.C. (In- 
vestigating Officer: G.W. Rogers). 
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General Truck Drivers and Helpers Local 31, General 
Teamsters Local 362, International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America on behalf of a unit of employees employed by 
Canadian Freightways Ltd. Calgary, Alta. (In- 
vestigating Officer: A.A. Franklin). 


General Truck Drivers and Helpers Local 31, General 
Teamsters Local 362, General Drivers, Warehousemen 
and Helpers Local 979, International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America on behalf of a unit of employees employed by 
Johnston Terminals Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. (In- 
vestigating Officer: G.W. Rogers). 


General Truck Drivers and Helpers Local 31, General 
Teamsters Local 362, International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America on behalf of a unit of employees employed by 
Shorty’s Transport Ltd., Calgary, Alta. (Investigating 
Officer: A.A. Franklin). 


General Truck Drivers and Helpers Local 31, General 
Teamsters Local 362, General Drivers, Warehousemen 
and Helpers, Local 979, International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America on behalf of a unit of employees employed by 
M & P Transport (Western) Ltd., Edmonton, Alta. (In- 
vestigating Officer: A.A. Franklin). 


United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America, Local 1325, on behalf of a unit of carpenter 
and apprentice employees of Solar Construction North- 
ern Limited, Edmonton, Alta., employed in the District 
of MacKenzie and that portion lying directly North (In- 
vestigating Officer: A.E. Koppel). 


United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America, Local 1325, on behalf of a unit of carpenter 
and apprentice employees of Poole Construction Ltd., 
Edmonton, Alta., employed in the District of Mac- 
Kenzie and that portion lying directly North (In- 
vestigating Officer: A.E. Koppel). 


General Teamsters Union Local 181, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers of America on behalf of a unit of employ- 
ees employed by A & A Trucking Ltd., Kamloops, B.C. 
(Investigating Officer: D.H. Cameron). 
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Transportation-Communication Division of the Broth- 
erhood of Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employees (Sys- 
tem Division No. 7) on behalf of a unit of employees of 
Canadian Pacific Air Lines Limited, Vancouver, B.C., 
employed in Flight Crew Scheduling Offices. 


Requests for review 


The Board received a request from the Transport Driv- 
ers, Warehousemen and Helpers’ Union, Local 106, In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America for a review of 
its decision of July 29, 1971. The Board’s decision re- 
jected the application for certification it had made for a 
unit of telephone operators employed by Voyageur 
(1969) Inc., Montreal Que., because the unit as applied 
for is not appropriate for collective bargaining (LG, 
Oct., p. 690). 


The Board received a request from the National Asso- 
ciation of Broadcast Employees and Technicians seek- 
ing amendment of the Board’s Orders of March 22, 


Oveyalelitaiatela 


1957, and May 31, 1957, which certified it as the bar- 
gaining agent of a unit of employees of Newfoundland 
Broadcasting Company Limited, St. John’s, Nfld. 


The Board received a request from the National Asso- 
ciation of Broadcast Employees and Technicians seek- 
ing an amendment of the Board’s Order of April 2, 
1971, that certified it as the bargaining agent of a unit of 
employees employed at radio stations CHLT-AM and 
CHLT-FM by CHLT Radio Sherbrooke Limitée, Sher- 
brooke, Qué. (LG, May, p. 398). 


The Board received a request for review from the Na- 
tional Association of Broadcast Employees and Tech- 
nicians seeking amendment of the Board’s Order of 
April 5, 1971, that certified it as the bargaining agent of 
a unit of employees employed at television station 
CHLT-TV by CHLT-TELE-7 Ltée, Sherbrooke; Qua 
(LG, May; p329, June, p.398). 





During August the Minister of Labour appointed con- 
ciliation officers to deal with the following disputes: 


CHLT Radio Sherbrooke Ltée, Sherbrooke, Qué., and 
National Association of Broadcast Employees and 
Technicians (Conciliation Officer: M. Archambault). 


CHLT Teélé-7 Ltée, Sherbrooke, Qué., and National As- 
sociation of Broadcast Employees and Technicians 
(Conciliation Officer: M. Archambault). 
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Telegram Printing & Publishing Co. Ltd. (Radio Station 
CKTS-AM), Sherbrooke, Qué., and National Associa- 
tion of Broadcast Employees and Technicians (Con- 
ciliation Officer: M. Archambault). 


St. Eustache Transport Inc., St. Eustache, Qué., and 
Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and Helpers’ Union, 
Local 106 (Conciliation Officer: M. Archambault). 
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The St. Lawrence Seaway Authority (Engineering 
Branch) and Public Service Alliance of Canada (Con- 
ciliation Officer: H. A. Fisher). 


| 
“Maurice Guillemette Inc., St-Grégoire, Cté Nicolet, 
Qué., and Local 298, Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 


way, Transport and General Workers (Conciliation Of- 
| ficer: M. Archambault). 


Alaska Trainship Corporation and Seafarers’ Interna- 
tional Union of Canada (Conciliation Officer: D. H. 
Cameron). 


Consolidated Aviation Fueling of Toronto Ltd., To- 
-ronto International Airport, and District Lodge 717, In- 
ternational Association of Machinists and Aerospace 
Workers (Conciliation Officer: K. Hulse). 


Royal Canadian Mint, Ottawa, Ont., and Public Service 
Alliance of Canada (Conciliation Officer: K. Hulse). 


Canadian National Hotels Limited (Fort Garry Hotel), 
Winnipeg., Man., and Local 272, Canadian Broth- 
-erhood of Railway, Transport and General Workers 
(Conciliation Officer: A. E. Koppel). 


Maple Leaf Mills Limited, Calgary, Alta., and Cana- 
dian Food and Allied Workers, Local P1145 (Con- 
ciliation Officer: D. H. Cameron). 


H. M. Trimble & Sons Ltd., Calgary, Alta., and Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and General 
Workers (Conciliation Officer: D. H. Cameron). 


Canadian National Hotels Limited (Bessborough Ho- 
tel), Saskatoon, Sask., and Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway, Transport and General Workers (Conciliation 
Officer: A. E. Koppel). 


Pan-American World Airways Incorporated, Toronto, 
Ont., and Fuel, Bus, Limousine, Petroleum Drivers & 
Allied Employees, Local 352, Miscellaneous Workers, 
Wholesale and Retail Delivery Drivers and Helpers, 
Local 351, Cartage and Miscellaneous Employees, 
Montréal and Vicinity, Local 931 and General Drivers, 
Warehousemen and Helpers, Local 979 (Conciliation 
Officer: H. A. Fisher). 
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Settlements by conciliation officers 


Zenith Transport Ltd., Burnaby, B.C., and General 
Drivers and Helpers, Local 31 (Conciliation Officer: 
Asa eranklin) (UGesepts p.627). 


Yukon Builders’ Exchange and Contractors’ Associa- 
tion (representing General Enterprises Ltd.; G. W. Le- 
dingham (Yukon) Ltd.; Humphrey Construction Ltd.; 
918 Construction Ltd., and Liard Construction Ltd.), 
Whitehorse, Y.T., and International Union of Oper- 
ating Engineers, Local 115 (Conciliation Officer: G. W. 
Rogers) (LG, Aug., p. 546). 


Yukon Builders’ Exchange & Contractors’ Association 
(representing General Enterprises Ltd.; G. W. Leding- 
ham (Yukon) Ltd.; Humphrey Construction Ltd.; and 
918 Construction Ltd.), Whitehorse, Y.T., and United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, Lo- 
cal 2499 (Conciliation Officer: G. W. Rogers) (LG, July, 
p. 478). 


Len Doey Construction, Whitehorse, Y.T., and United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, 
Local Union No. 2499 (Conciliation Officer: G. W. 
Rogers) (LG, July, p. 478). 


Eastern Transport Limited, Truro, N.S., and Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and General Work- 
ers, Local 505 (Conciliation Officer: C. A. Ogden) (LG, 
June, p. 394). 


Conciliation boards appointed 
Alaska Trainship Corporation and Seafarers’ Interna- 


tional Union of Canada (see above). 


Bell Canada, Montréal, Qué., and Traffic Employees’ 
Association (LG, Oct., p. 692). 


National Harbours Board, Port of Vancouver, and Van- 
couver Harbour Employees’ Association, Local 
S17-EL,W.U, (LG, Oct; p: 692). 


Nordair Limited, Montréal International Airport, and 
Canadian Air Line Pilots’ Association (LG, Sept., p. 
627). 
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Canadian Lake Carriers’ Association (representing cer- 
tain member companies) and Canadian Marine Offi- 
cers’ Union (LG, Aug., p. 545). 


Conciliation boards fully constituted 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation established 
to deal with a dispute between Northern Industrial Car- 
riers Limited, Edmonton, Alta., and General Teamsters, 
Local 362, and General Truck Drivers and Helpers, Lo- 
cal 31 (LG, Oct., p. 692) was fully constituted with the 
appointment of D. C. McDonald, Edmonton, as chair- 
man. Mr. McDonald was appointed by the Minister in 
the absence of a joint recommendation from the other 
two members of the Board, company nominee Rudolf 
Antonio and union nominee Duncan Stewart, both of 
Edmonton. 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation established 
to deal with a dispute between Motor Transport Indus- 
trial Relations Bureau of Ontario (Inc.), Rexdale, Ont., 
(representing various trucking companies) and Team- 
ster Locals 91, 141, 879, 880 and 938 (representing driv- 
ers and maintenance employees) (LG, Oct., p. 693) was 
fully constituted with the appointment of Thomas C. 
O’Connor, Toronto, as chairman. Mr. O’Connor was 
appointed by the Minister on the joint recommendation 
of the other two members of the Board, bureau nomi- 
nee H. J. Clawson, and nominee for the unions, Henry 
Kobryn, both of Toronto. 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation established 
to deal with a dispute between Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation, and Service Employees’ International 
Union, Locals 183, Ottawa and 204, Toronto (LG, Oct., 
p. 693) was fully constituted with the appointment of 
Thomas C. O’Connor, Toronto, as chairman. Mr. 
O’Connor was appointed by the Minister on the joint 
recommendation of the other two members of the 
Board, company nominee Raymond Caron, Q.C., 
Montréal and union nominee Drummond Wren, 
Agincourt, Ont. 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation established 
to deal with a dispute between Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company (British Columbia Lake & River Service) 
and Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and 
General Workers (LG, Oct., p. 693) was fully con- 
stituted with the appointment of D. R. Blair, Van- 
couver, as chairman. Mr. Blair was appointed by the 
Minister on the joint recommendation of the other two 
members of the Board, company nominee R. A. Maho- 
ney and union nominee Karl Reich, both of Vancouver. 
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The Board of Conciliation and Investigation established 
to deal with a dispute between Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company (British Columbia Lake & River Service) 
and Canadian Merchant Service Guild (LG, Oct., p. 
693) was fully constituted with the appointment of D. 
R. Blair, Vancouver, as chairman. Mr. Blair was ap- 
pointed by the Minister on the joint recommendation of 
the other two members of the Board, company nominee 
R. A. Mahoney and union nominee Tom McGrath, 
both of Vancouver. 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation established 
to deal with a dispute between Radio Lac St-Jean Ltée 
(CFGT), Alma, Qué., and National Association of 
Broadcast Employees and Technicians (LG, Oct., p. 
693) was fully constituted with the appointment of Ro- 
bert Cliche of Ville St-Joseph de Beauce, Qué., as chair- 
man. Mr. Cliche was appointed by the Minister on the 
joint recommendation of the other two members of the: 
Board, company nominee Arthur Matteau, Montréal, 
and union nominee Philémon Beaudin, Kenogami, 


Qué., 


Conciliation board reports received 


Eldorado Nuclear Limited (Mining and Exploration Di- 
vision), Eldorado, Sask., and United Steelworkers of 
America (LG, Sept., p. 629). (Full text appears in Sup- 
plement No. 6, 1971). 


The Canada Coach Lines Limited, Hamilton, Ont., and 
Amalgamated Transit Union, Division 107 (LG, Aug., 
p. 547). (Full text appears in Supplement No. 6, 1971). 


Settlement by conciliation board 


Nation-Wide Interior Maintenance Co. Ltd., Montreal, 
Que., and Building Service Employees Union, Local 
298-O. EU ( LG. septs p: 629): 


Settlement before board fully constituted 


The Newfoundland Broadcasting Company Limited 
(Radio and Television Stations CJON, CJOX, CJCN), 
St. John’s, Nfld., and National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians (settlement reached with 
mediation assistance of W. J. Gillies) (LG, July, p. 479). 


Strike action 
Eldorado Nuclear Limited (Mining and Exploration Di- 


vision), Eldorado, Sask., and United Steelworkers of 
America (strike commenced August 30) (See above). 
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Cub 3001. The claimant originally submitted a claim 
for benefits on September 2, 1969, after losing her job as 
a hairdresser on August 29 because of a lack of work. 
On April 22, 1970, she informed the area UIC office 
that she had in fact continued to work Fridays for her 
former employer and had kept herself available for full- 
time employment with him until December |. During 
this period, she had made no effort to find other em- 
ployment personally or by registering with the Man- 
power Centre. She was not available for employment 
the other days of the week from December | on because 
of family responsibilities. She pointed out that, in her 
reports to the Commission, she had always answered 


“No” to the question: “Were you ready, able and will- 
ing to work each day?” On April 27, she was notified 
that she was disqualified from receiving benefits from 
April 12, 1970, because of her unavailability for em- 
ployment. 


The claimant appealed to the Board of Referees, who 
ruled in her favour. They said that the circumstances 
had been known to the local office from the beginning 
and yet she had received benefits. No new circum- 
stances had arisen to change her status. The insurance 
officer disagreed with the decision and appealed to the 
Umpire. 


The Umpire stated that a mistake made in the past did 
not have to be repeated indefinitely. He noted that the 
claimant had not fulfilled the requirements for avail- 
ability from the beginning, and therefore ordered ben- 
efits to cease as of April 12, although benefits paid pre- 
viously were not to be returned. 


Publications in the Tete-ta, 





List No. 272 


The publications listed below are recent acquisitions. 
They may be borrowed through a local library (busi- 
ness, university or public) or directly if there is no local 
library. Please indicate the publication number and the 
month listed when requesting loans. 


Brain drain 


@ No. 1—Weiermair, Klaus. Economic implications of 
the international migration of high level manpower. 
[Toronto] York University, Faculty of Administrative 
Studies [1970?] 17 p. A reprint from International Mi- 
- gration, vol. 2/2 1970. 


Canada—politics and government 
M@ No. 2—Cook, Ramsay. The maple leaf forever; es- 


says on nationalism and politics in Canada. Toronto, 
Macmillan [c1971] 253 p. 
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M@ No. 3—Dawson, Robert MacGregor. The Govern- 
ment of Canada. 5th ed. revised by Norman Ward. To- 
ronto, University of Toronto Press [1970] 569 p. 


Collective bargaining 


@ No. 4—Johnston, Thomas Lothian. Public sector 
and white collar bargaining. [Kingston, Ont.] Industrial 
Relations Centre, Queen’s University [1970] 167-183 p. 
Queen’s University. Industrial Relations Centre. Re- 
print series, no. 15. Reprinted from the Scottish journal 
of political economy, June 1970, v. 17. 


@ No. 5—New Brunswick. Department of Labour. Col- 
lective agreement analysis. [Fredericton, 1970] 125 p. 
The study covers only agreements effective as of Dec. 
31, 1969. 
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Conferences 


H No. 6—Dalhousie Labour Institute for the Atlantic 
Provinces, Halifax, 1969. Dalhousie Labour Institute 
for the Atlantic Provinces, May 26-30, 1969. [Proceed- 
ings] Halifax, Institute of Public Affairs, Dalhousie Uni- 
versity, 1970. 74 p. Contents: Overcoming regional dis- 
parity in wages. The Goldenberg report and the 
construction industry in the Atlantic Provinces. Arbi- 
tration on problems during the life of the collective bar- 
gaining. Labour and human rights. The Swedish system 
in the Atlantic Provinces: would it work. 


@ No. 7—Industrial Relations Research Association. 
Proceedings of the twenty-third annual winter meeting, 
December 28-29, 1970, Detroit. Edited by Gerald G. 
Somers. [Madison, 1971] 394 p. 


@ No. 8—McGill University, Montreal. Industrial Re- 
lations Centre. Innovations in industrial organization 
and labour relations. [Nineteenth Annual conference, 
March 4 and 5, 1970] Frances Bairstow: editor. [Mon- 
treal, 1970?] vi, 143 p. Contents: The changing role of 
government in labour relations [by] Robert Sauvé. In- 
novation in management organization, corporate struc- 
ture, and the social relations of industry [by] Neil 
Chamberlain. Human problems confronting contempo- 
rary management-labour relations [by] M. Scott Myers. 
Organizational change in a retail industry [by] John 
Paré. A union view of social change [by] Andy Andras. 
Problems and prospects [by] the Hon. Mr. Bryce Mac- 
kasey, PC, MP, Minister of Labour. The elimination of 
time clocks and the establishment of a salary policy for 
hourly-paid employees at Alcan Kingston Works [by] 
Fred C. Whitney. The introduction of works councils 
into the Northern Electric system [by] Charles Baillie 
[and] Jim Garrett. Discipline without punishment [by] 
John Huberman. 


HM No. 9—Québec (City). Université Laval. 
Département des relations industrielles. Pouvoir et 
“pouvoirs” en relations du travail [par] Gérard Dion [et 
al.] Québec, Les Presses de l'Université Laval, 1970. 184 
p. “Les etudes ... ont été préparées pour le 25e Congrés 
des relations industrielles de Université Laval tenu a 
Québec les 6 et 7 avril 1970.” 


Economic conditions 
@ No. 10—Armstrong, Muriel. The Canadian econ- 


omy and its problems. [Scarborough, Ont.] Prentice- 
Hall of Canada [1970] x, 257 p. 
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@ No. 11—Atlantic Provinces Economic Council. 
Regional development and public finance. [Fredericton] 
1970. 42 p. 





M@ No. 12—Caves, Richard Earl. Capital transfers and 
economic policy; Canada, 1951-1962 [by] Richard E. 
Caves and Grant L. Reuber, with Robert W. Baguley, 
John M. Curtis [and] Raymond Lubitz. Cambridge, 
Mass., Harvard University Press, 1971. xvi, 432 p. 


@ No. 13—Faucher, Albert. Histoire économique et 
unité canadienne. Préface de Pierre Harvey. Biobiblio- 
graphie par Jean Hamelin. Montreal, Fides [cl970] 
Xx1x, 296 p. 


@ No. 14—Trimble, William Burbage Smythe. Under- 
standing the Canadian economy. 4th rev. ed. Toronto, 
Copp, Clatk PubxCo.[1969 e195 ]ivii 220 


Economic councils 


H@ No. 15—Malles, Paul. Economic consultative bod- 
ies: their origins and institutional characteristics. With a 
preface by Arthur J.R. Smith. [Ottawa, Information 
Canada] 1971. xu, 239 p. This is a study prepared for 
the Economic Council of Canada. Title in French: Les 
organismes de consultation économique; leurs origines 
et leurs caractéristiques institutionnelles. 


Ethnic groups 


@ No. 16—Lieberson, Stanley. Language and ethnic 
relations in Canada. New York, Wiley [1970] xii, 264 p. 


@ No. 17—Marunchak, Michael H. The Ukrainian 
Canadians: a history. Winnipeg, Ottawa, Ukrainian 
Free Academy of Sciences [1970] 792 p. 


Income 


@ No. 18—Kumar, Pradeep. Long-run changes in the 
labour share of national income in Canada, 1926-1966. 
Kingston, Ont., Industrial Relations Centre, Queen’s 
University, 1971. xi, 49 p. A revised version of the au- 
thor’s M.A. thesis, submitted to Queen’s University. 
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Industrial relations 


M@ No. 19—Hikl, Mario. Labour arbitration and edu- 
cation; a handbook for Canadian Union of Public Em- 
ployees, by Mario Hikl [and] James Dowell. 2d ed. Ot- 
tawa, CUPE, 1970. vi, 140 p. 

| 


| M@ No. 20—MacDowell, George F. The Brandon Pack- 
ers strike; a tragedy of errors. Toronto, McClelland and 
Stewart [c1971] 305 p. 


Labouring classes 


@ No. 21—Miller, Richard Ulric, ed. Canadian labour 
in transition, edited by Richard Ulric Miller and Fraser 
Isbester. Scarborough, Ont., Prentice-Hall of Canada 
[cl971] xviii, 266 p. Contents: The Canadian labour 
market, by Sylvia Ostry. Federal manpower policies, by 
Gerald G. Somers. The direction of unionism in Can- 
ada, by Arthur M. Kruger. The philosophy of the Cana- 
dian labour movement, by Aranka E. Kovacs. Trade 
union structure and philosophy: need for a reappraisal, 
by C. Brian Williams. Canadian collective bargaining: 
analysis and prospects, by Syed M.A. Hameed. Orga- 
nized labour and politics in Canada, by Richard Ulric 
Miller. Quebec labour in perspective, 1949-1969, by 
Fraser Isbester. 


M@ No. 22—Paynter, Will. British trade unions and the 
problem of change. Montreal, McGill-Queen’s Univer- 
sity Press, 1970. 172 p. 


HM No. 23—Rees, Albert. The current state of labour 
economics. Kingston, Ont., Industrial Relations Centre, 
Queen’s University, 1971. 6 p. Queen’s University. In- 
dustrial Relations Centre. Reprint series, no. 16. This is 
a reprint of a paper delivered at the Conference of Ca- 
nadian Labour Economists held at Queen’s University, 
Kingston, Ont., Feb. 26-27, 1971. 


M No. 24—Westley, William A. The emerging worker; 
equality and conflict in the mass consumption society 
[by] William A. Westley and Margaret W. Westley. 
Montreal, McGill-Queen’s University Press, 1971. 155 


Pp. 


Manufactures 


M@ No. 25—Girard, Jacques. Géographie de l’industrie 
manufacturiére du Québec. Québec, Ministére de 
Vindustrie et du Commerce, 1970. 2v. Thesis 
(Ph.D.)—University of Montréal, 1969. Vol. 2 with sub- 
title “Annexe cartographique”. 
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Paper making industry and trade 


@ No. 26—British Columbia. Department of Industrial 
Development, Trade and Commerce. Economics and 
Statistics Branch. The pulp and paper industry of Brit- 
ish Columbia. Victoria, 1970. 81 p. 


HM No. 27—Dagenais, Marcel Gilles. The determina- 
tion of the output and price levels in the North Ameri- 
can newsprint paper industry. [Ann Arbor, Mich., Uni- 
versity Microfilms, 1971, c1965] vi, 272 p. 


Railroads 


M@ No. 28—Chodos, Robert. Right-of-way; passenger 
trains for Canada’s future. [Ottawa] United Trans- 
portation Union [and others, 1971] 99 p. 


Royal Commission on Bilingualism and Bicultural- 
ism 


@ No. 29—Armstrong, Donald Eugene. Education and 
economic achievement. [Ottawa, Information Canada, 
1970] 101 p. Canada. Royal Commission on Bilingual- 
ism and Biculturalism. Documents, 7. 


H No. 30—Dofny, Jacques. Les ingénieurs canadiens- 
francais et canadiens-anglais 4 Montréal. [Ottawa, In- 
formation Canada, 1970] 231 p. Canada. Royal Com- 
mission on Bilingualism and Biculturalism. Documents, 
6. 


H@ No. 31—Morrison, Robert Neil. Corporate adapt- 
ability to bilingualism and biculturalism; a study of pol- 
icies and practices in large Canadian manufacturing 
firms. [Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1970] 389 p. Canada. 
Royal Commission on Bilingualism and Biculturalism. 
Documents, 5. 


Royal Commission on the Status of Women 


M@ No. 32—Bossen, Marianne. Patterns of manpower 
utilization in Canadian department stores. [Ottawa, In- 
formation Canada, 1971] 105 p. Canada. Royal Com- 
mission on the Status of Women. Studies, 3. 


@ No. 33—Cultural tradition and political history of 
women in Canada; [three essays. Ottawa, Information 
Canada, 1971] 29, 55, 31 p. Studies, 8. Contents: The 
cultural tradition of Canadian women: the historical 


15S 


background, by Margaret Wade Labarge. History of the 
status of women in the Province of Quebec, by Miche- 
line D.-Johnson. History of women’s rights in Canada, 
by Margaret E. MacLellan. 


M No. 34—Lacasse, Francois D. Women at home: the 
cost to the Canadian economy of the withdrawal from 
the labour force of a major proportion of the female 
population. [Ottawa, Information Canada, 1970] 28 p. 
Studies, 2. 


@ No. 35—Lambert, Ronald Dick. Sex role imagery in 
children: social origins of mind. [Ottawa, Information 
Canada, 1971] 156 p. Studies, 6. 


Students—employment 


@ No. 36—Ontario. Department of Labour. Research 
Branch. Summer employment of Ontario secondary 
school students, 1969, prepared by H. Richard Hird and 
Michel D. Lagace. [Toronto, 1971] 56 p. 


Task force on labour relations 


@ No. 37—Belanger, Laurent. Evolution du patronat 
et ses répercussions sur les attitudes et pratiques patro- 
nales dans la Province de Québec. Ottawa [Queen’s 
Printer] 1970. 115 p. Etude no 14. 


@ No. 38—Brown, Donald J.M. Interest arbitration. 
Ottawa [Information Canada] 1968 [i.e. 1970] 310 p. 
Study no. 18. 


@ No. 39—Jamieson, Stuart Marshall. Times of 
trouble: labour unrest and industrial conflict in Canada, 
1900-66. Ottawa [Information Canada] 1968 [i.e. 1971] 
542 p. Study no. 22. 


@ No. 40—Mikalachki, Alexander M. Management’s 
views of union-management relations at the local level, 
by A. Mikalachki, G. Forsyth [and] J. J. Wettlaufer. Ot- 
tawa [Information Canada] 1968 [i.e. 1970] 98 p. Study 
nowlT. 


M@ No. 41—Muir, James Douglas. Collective bargain- 
ing by Canadian public school teachers. Ottawa [Infor- 
mation Canada] 1968 [i.e. 1971] 382 p. Study no. 21. 


M No. 42—Verge, Pierre. Les critéres des conflits 
créant une situation d’urgence. Ottawa [Information 
Canada] 1967 [i.e. 1971] 252 p. Study no. 23. 
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Wages and hours 


@ No. 43—Downie, Bryan McKay. Relationship be- 
tween Canadian-American wage settlements; an em- 
pirical study of five industries. Kingston, Ont., Indus- 
trial Relations Centre, Queen’s University, 1970. xvi, 
257 p. Research series, no. 18. 





H@ No. 44—Nova Scotia. Department of Labour. Eco- 
nomics and Research Division. Average weekly wages 
and salaries in the sixties by industry for Nova Scotia. 
(Halifax, 1970] v, 35 p. 


Miscellaneous 








@ No. 45—Consumers’ Association of Canada. A com-| 
munity information network. Ottawa [1971?] 51 p. 


@ No. 46—Economic Council of Canada. Report on 
intellectual and industrial property. [Ottawa Informa- 
tion Canada] 1971. x, 236 p. This is the 3rd and final re- | 
port in a series. The first two reports were: (1) Interim’ 
report, consumer affairs and the Department of the: 
Registrar General, and (2) Interim report on com-- 
petition policy. 

| 
M@ No. 47—Jacobus, William W. Manic 5; the building | 
of the Daniel Johnson Dam, by Lili Réthi and William | 
W. Jacobus. Foreword by the Hon. Robert Bourassa. | 
Garden City, N.Y., Doubleday, 1971. 165 p. Text by W. | 
W. Jacobus; illustrations by Lili Réthi. | 
| 
@ No. 48—Kinsella, Noel A. The European model for | 
the protection of human rights. [Fredericton] New. 
Brunswick, Human Rights Commission, Department of | 
Labour [1971] 62 p. 


@ No. 49—Ontario Economic Council. Municipal re-— 
form: a proposal for the future. [Toronto, 1971] 30 p. 


@ No. 50—Rea, Kenneth John, comp. Business and | 
government in Canada: selected readings, edited by K. 
J. Rea [and] J. T. McLeod. Toronto, Methuen [c1969] 
xiv, 412 p. 


@ No. 51—Sewell, David O. Training the poor; a ben- 
efit-cost analysis of manpower programs in the U‘S. 
anti-poverty program. Kingston, Ont., Industrial Rela- 
tions Centre, Queen’s University, 1971. xiv, 153 p. 
Queen’s University. Industrial Relations Centre. Re- 
search series, no. 12. 
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Statistics Section 








: etl P tage Change 
-abour Statistics Eee 
Previous Previous 
’rincipal Items Date Amount Month Year 


(in thousands) 
TOTAL CIVILIAN LABOUR FORCE* 








Wiese cravalerl /Nmeqis® DA TY / Ie. cescesccocopnnsosannceen eoceaseooccooscacacccee 8,972 — 1.1 + 2.9 
ESPN VMN ere a ae tesa eget tive, devon osce, -cexevg caaunesterhonestencscneetecess 8,517 — 0.4 + 3.0 
PAGGA GUAR DL T= eect ere ere a yop Denk Coca a ere ee 622 + 1.6 + 1.3 
‘ighfoy cL Fey g (LU Bb) eee ee ee ye eg eer ay MARE ora ecec Cee 7,895 — 0.6 + 3.1 
ALR OL CTS eee eee ee cc ee erste a sete nets 7,390 — 0.3 + 3.0 
AGRON Ke SO mOULS ORINOL Gane ceeecereeeeceeceeeese ee reeaseeaceceses 6,331 +10.9 + 3.7 
INteworkoless than So) MOULS .ccccerste-c te seoee epee eereee ss ssese ones == 1,080 + 4.8 + 3.9 
Bmiployed (Dut NOt At WOE cess accccs cee .scecccnecnesevceserere tose LOW — 38.9 — 1.7 
BO NOAYNLOY CCl eae eee pe oat te cae nano c sa cssaeos en Sepeeeesop aa nenra nse oeschenecaeasts 455 —11.5 + 1.6 
J NCH UTA SCs eco ep pee SAS SOE COSCO REET OER a Cee ce reer 47 — 7.8 + 20.5 
BU ES og Oe Ee aay ae ee ere ee Ie eee oe ec areca 166 — 9.8 — 2.9 
©) TACTIC Ree ee ea cedar aces en cate Nae See us sabes see oZbe 140 —11.9 +12.9 
| EX BENE (Sb ececo cE S OSS Ine ew SSS SO RO eee ena 5] — 16.4 + 2.0 
IBTitisnu@olumbiacteesescrsse eter e rece seer eeat nce teeters re tacaramecosee 51 — 13.6 — 20.3 
WV avOVUNE ROS AvaVal QS STAVES WHET TS as pcstcconsascsassooconosecansane seu -Aosoonodaece 437 — 10.3 + 2.6 
On temporary layoff up to 30 dayS...................ccceceneeeseeneesensseneenees 18 — 33.3 —18.2 
INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT (1961 = 100)f............. ee June e201 + 3.0 + 1.9 
Manufacturing employment (1961 = 100)f.............:: cee June I25zI + 1.5 — 0.3 
WIM MIGRATION ............ccccccssecsecsnssnsensensesesseesncesccnessneseenecanecneenecncenseaneonee ist 6 mths 591.77 — — 16.5 
WestinccdetOnlMe sl ADO Um ONGC Meme ee teeter cmenie ce saeet neeeee ey reese Ist 6 mths 319.17 — —18.5 
STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 
Serle SHATICMLOCK OUTS meme entree tetas eee etre tern sesce ess tren re ares August 116 + 7.4 + 1.8 
INTOMNO fay OGKCLSBIILV.O LV.c Cl menrste manner ete etceeren eee near aecaceeemreeecernerstes August 28,932 — 27.8 — 59.2 
TD YUVAL OVON VAY TO AKEVAY (6 FEN IS. ce acnsoncee noacconaeca ood Soong ann pononanceoscesas506o4cOu0R0- August 399,870 +11.1 — 35.5 
EARNINGS AND INCOME 
Average weekly wages and salaries (ind. comp.)f...........::- June 136.80 + 1.3 + 7.6 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.)f............-.::scscseeescereeseesteeneeseneeneeees June 3.3] + 0.9 + 1.0 
Average weekly hours paidf..............::cccccessseseerseeeseteesseseeeseeeneeenens June 39.6 + 0.3 — 1.0 
Average weekly wages (imfg.)f.............:..:ssscesssseerescenenceenereeseesneeeens June 131.08 + 1.2 + 8.6 
Consumer price index (1961 = 100).................ccecssesceeereeesesneeneeees July 134.1 + 0.8 + 2.8 
Index numbers of weekly wages in 1961 dollars (1961 = 100)f.... June 13153 + 0.9 + 5.7 
Total labour income (millions of dollars)f.............0.::ccceseeeeeees June 4,378.5 + 1.9 + 8.6 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTIONT 
otal (average 1961 = 100). 5c. ceccccccaccaceteazerane esecnene seseectananones July 175.6 — 0.1 + 2.1 
[SIE TV I EeV 58019 ha Ya eee ae ae oP Ber icc eee July 171.8 — 0.1 + 1.4 
TD SUP HOTS ole scciceetoc ic acctecs sdsnedbaccboe oe ecko nonsooudeccooncocoiodends0ase July 193.5 = + 0.6 
INO EG UTRALEILES ocr scnee sets dove enecsadccenahaéeeticadbbsaseeconabiensccanedabeaace July 154.7 — 0.3 + 2.2 
NEW RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION** 
Freee ea ce Po fa Feel na Ma July 17,731 8 “297.8 
MBE LO ULONS co sescestc pene tse epee esses onc vesesescennectascicvestebe-shises shenonen-namncnengneshs July 12,163 +12.4 +19.2 
LUTERVEKESP: CCS BIST UTS COY Oyo ce come cc anonnoe eoecugncdensiaasaancbssrogeo-cecooaecobsereraadecnaccc July 136,618 + 4.2 + 34.2 


SS 


* Estimates of the labour force, the employed and the unemployed, are from The Labour Force, a monthly publication of Statistics Canada, which, 
in addition, contains the characteristics of the labour force, together with definitions and explanatory notes. 
+ Advance data. 
t Preliminary. 
_ ** Centres of 10,000 population or more. 
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Tables 


A-1 to A-3—Labour Force 

B-1—Labour Income 

C-1 to C-7—Employment, Hours and Earnings 
E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance 

F-1 and F-2—Prices 

G-1 to G-4—Strikes and Lockouts 
H—Employment Fatalities 


There will be no B or C tables this month. Information for these tables was not available at press time. They will reappear in future 
issues as the information becomes available from the source. 


A—Labour Force 


Table A-1—Regional Distribution, Week Ended August 21, 1971 


Canada Atlantic Québec Ontario Prairies Be 





(in thousands) 


THES ABOURS HOR CBee set eee eee 8,972 718 2,493 3,345 1,478 938 
IY Ka epee aire Ro Lis oon eben le ee e et ee Ste 6,097 502 1,707 2,234 OlS 639 
WG DG eer ote eet ae ee ee rors eee te DST) 216 786 (Li 463 299 
aE Oy Cats ee rence cA oe Me aoe tn nos aT NR en 1,194 110 Bl 421 229 122 
DOSZAEY. CAT Steere te tae e erro em a an eae eR 1,449 151 439 486 DT, 135 
DAA Sy CATS eee nctaee eter iee to nee eae Seat et eae 3,650 246 1,051 1,407 542 404 
AS =O4 SV CATS sets teehee ate ere arc ses y eee ree Ee 2,495 197 648 957 432 262 
GORVEATSTAM COV Ch eeccee eee eee eS 184 14 42 v5) 38 is 
EVER EE OY. ED Sere aes ce eee ee 8,517 671 Droah 3,205 1,427 887 
1 Syn ee tr Me ee ee wae US en at Pat Aste 5,780 464 1,588 2AIB9 981 608 
WOM G hiya ese ce a eee aed I DY 207 739 1,066 446 279 
A STICUITUTE Ayes ce cee ee ee en eee 622 26 126 169 ial 31 
INOn=aprictltuiem manne eee een ene 7,895 645 2,201 3,037 1,156 856 
Raid workers. eta. ce ar eee ee ee 7,390 599 2,039 2,871 1,099 783 
INV Teerce teen ne RUNS EO RL Se On Ope 4,884 405 373 1,875 705 526 
VV. ONTIGT rene a ere eset ete eh oe 2,506 194 666 996 394 257 
WINEIM PILOT petro ectre ene ere ee etree 455 47 166 140 Sl 51 
IMG i ee rere: ere eae Rat seas io ahae terrae, Latah 37) 38 119 95 34 Bil 
W OMENy eer ek hBe eee Ree eh ee 138 * 47 45 17 20 
PERSONS NOT IN LABOUR FORCE.........00..00..... 6,464 690 1,878 2,247 985 664 
1S ee eats cr ee cre eee es a ty 1,548 195 445 525 224 159 
IW OTe rien teren teen eck. 2 ee come ORR. 6 4,916 495 i ais} Ve 761 505 


*Less than 10,000. Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 
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Table A-2—Age, Sex and Marital Status, Week Ended August 21, 1971 


20-64 Years 





14-19 65 Years 








Years Men Women and Over 
All = = All 
Total Persons Married Other Married Other Persons 


(in thousands) 


POPULATION 14 YEARS OF AGE 


FAINT FO NIE RES ee eee eee en eeee ereice 15,436 2,556 4,312 1,290 4,450 e212 16S 
EAB OURGE ORG Bie Rees. ee eee eeoeeseianes 8,972 1,194 4,129 1,124 1,498 843 184 
Eimit) LOV.e deere eee cee ee caret Samcshencens 8,517 1,062 4,001 1,019 1,458 799 178 
RINE MD Oye sewers eee eer ee mes ance eee 455 132 128 104 40 44 a 
maNOT IN LABOUR FORCE............0:.:.::.s0000 6,464 HOY 184 166 2,952 369 1,430 
PARTICIPATION RATE 
1971—August 21................. 58.1 46.7 95.8 87.1 33.7/ 69.6 11 
Sulye24 eee 58.9 49.3 95") 88.3 34.2 69.8 ili s7/ 
UNEMPLOYMENT RATE} 
197 1-—Aueust 2 al ' 3,11 9.3 Doi Sez ny 
UY Dee sos renece oi eae 5)5// 14.6 3433 9.3 25 4.6 sats 


* Excludes inmates of institutions, members of the armed forces, Indians living on reserves and residents of the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
+ The labour force as a percentage of the population of 14 years of age and over. 
_t The unemployed as a percentage of the labour force. 
**Less then 10,000 unemployed. 
Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 


Table A-3—Unemployed, Week Ended August 21, 1971 


(in thousands) 


ST COSIE A E  ITS ENMs 2 EG) BD sae Se te oR a Sec ee ica eee EE Ree Boe a cancer an 455 514 448 
Oya ViSenfovoreateyy | eos FE Wp e HWE): SLOG GINS nc geeccataroeccenccéeccocebacucns6cqpe0cdooccep JoouBicinbu aco xGondsepALaSE 18 27 ip) 
WATE GMOS CHAE! GSS ATONE! WRHCT RS 5 oncaoonenanceboosdanoo: hhosossga0 senbdoDasbon cop scSggooenbaGecconDodécodosebbe 437 487 426 
Seeking: 

ERIE Gr iF yO keer ee eee ae ead NER Ne Dare cee set cde Rasen eM ANS ence 413 453 397 
AICS CIETY SV OL Recreate eee eee eck eet Sn ae eg eater one een erucrs atten: 24 34 29 
Wine rel SmOnt lier eee eee ee ec ear ore tenet acecn cone meee ee Meee arena 84 ae 97 
A ee3 aL TN OTN LS eeiee eee eB 0H n n arn Gc ar On yas Meera a 183 183 184 
ZA CRIT) © 11 UL Sena eet eee ee ne ee tReet tenet in Tea ee ee ee ot, 65 VW 65 
ILO REG UA TIM GRIT OTNCLIG Steere rrr er ne ete Meme ines eRe eee Seno ce omer ce 106 120 79 


RSG LPR PP PT ESE aT EPS ET ON EEE ET HO TETRIS 


Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


Unemployment insurance statistics emanate from the operations of the Unemployment Insurance Act, and relate to persons in contact 

with the Unemployment Insurance Commission, either as contributors or claimants. The data are compiled in the Unemployment | 
Insurance and Manpower Section, DBS, from information supplied by the UIC. The source for Tables E-1 to E-4 is The Statistical 

Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act (DBS Cat. No. 73-001). For further information regarding the nature of 

the data see Technical Notes, page 149, February 1971 issue. 


Table E-1—Estimates of the Insured Population Table E-4—Benefit Payments, by Province, 
Under the Unemployment Insurance Act June 1971 
Amount of 
Weeks Benefit 
End of Total Employed Claimants Province Paid Paid* 


<n SNS 





1971—May.............. 5,767,000 5,270,700 496,300 INe wound) ard sere eee 31598 1,086,275 
PeXjo il ey accee ,; 5,916,000 5,097,000 819,000 Prince Edward Island 2 ct cere 4,074 113,451 
March.......... 5,853,000 4,996,500 856,500 INOValSCOUa ee eee 50,788 1,695,091 
February...... 5,840,000 4,952,300 887,700 WewsBrunswickecss. teers cestee eee 39,091 13272,776 
January........ 5,804,000 4,959,900 844,100 QUE DEC ree ee eros nets neers 419,517 15,061,117 

ORLATIO ne ee eee tes 519,652 18,430,627 

1970—December.... 5,717,000 5,045,200 671,800 Manito Dantes rere eraeeeeeceeeeess 70,762 2,463,885 
November.... 5,626,000 5,145,500 480,500 Saskatche wane... ste ceeresee ese 35,719 1,181,243 
October...... . 5,584,000 5,185,300 398,700 Alberta ee ee oe oe eee eee 84,721 3,015,300 
September... 5,609,000 5,217,900 391,100 Britisnx@olumbiae ee eee ee 139,961 4,880,083 
August.......... 5,667,000 5,258,300 408,700 
Julyaeeeee 5,617,000 5,177,600 439,400 otal @anacare Uc) leer 1,395,878 49,199,842 
Jynee 5,672,000 5,230,100 441,900 MotalaCanadassViayalO/ Meee 2,198,833 77,541,495 
Nia vee 5,607,000 5,101,600 505,400 TotalaGanadasJunewl97 Ones 1,144,371 40,509,358 


ee er eta ete eS ee a 
*Supplementary unemployment insurance benefits not included. 


Table E-3—Number of Initial and Renewal Claims Filed in Local Offices in each Province 


June 1971] June 1970 








Province Total* Initial Renewal Total Initial Renewal 


op SSS 2 SESE NL DST 


Canada ee a: 141,843 109,359 32,484 138,205 100,504 37,701 
Wewtound! arid tet ee Dean 2,203 539 2,428 1,979 449 
Prince Edward Island........................- 544 465 79 405 296 109 
INOValSCOtia ee ee eee 4,641 3,683 958 3,250 2,528 122 
ING wi BUNS Wicks rere 3,515 2,968 547 3,049 2,351 698 
Québec Bi ee fee ee eae et ae 44,023 34,133 9,890 38,264 29,295 8,969 
Ontario ee ere 54,370 40,579 13,791 52,887 35,489 17,398 
Manitobarne oe eee 4,440 3,469 971 3,479 2,761 718 
Saskatchewartitecsc:ee eee eee 2,593 2,149 444 2,446 1,921 525 
Al bertacs cot mes, Senden, ea 7,464 5,739 2S 6,914 555) sR 
British: Columbiasee ee a ee eo 13.971 3,540 25,083 18,549 6,534 


RE SG SSI ES WES LS DSS 


*In addition, revised claims received numbered 43,649. 
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Table E-2—Claimants Currently Reporting to Local Offices by Number of Weeks on Claim, 
Province and Sex, at June 30, 1971 


Number of weeks on claim 





(based on 10 per cent sample) Total 
—— claimants 
Total June 30, 


Province and sex Claimants 1-4 5-13 14-26 27 or more* 1970 


(msm en ETAT CT TT SI RL EYE ETFO ST ES ET LI TLS SPST TER VR ON AEE 
































Prana arenes 419,942 124,139 111,200 114,097 70,506 441,891 
CRS ee ee 247,302 78,525 67,008 64,225 37,544 289,643 
Be FENG at ooee sca cearcesehacenecice 172,640 45,614 44,192 49,872 32,962 152,248 
NEWFOUNDLAND................ 10,970 2,733 2,807 3,083 2,347 9,687 
Re lales tees oe koshiiie.... 8,413 2,114 25287, 2.312 1,750 7,603 
| EMAC re OST, 619 570 1G fll 597 2,084 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 1,356 380 304 400 v2 1,039 
. (CE Ciel a need te Pee Tigh 221 191 218 141 632 
| GIT AG teen nose Sera 585 159 113 182 131 407 
BV Ar SCOTIA as scrsecciacs 16,718 4,501 3,771 4,545 3,901 12,324 
Ree Wale. Pee oh csiccventatss 11,795 3,334 2,658 3,089 2,714 8,234 
Petals mee ae caitlin o 4,923 1,167 1,113 1,456 1,187 4,090 
| 
NEW BRUNSWICK................ 12,819 2,861 3,028 3,639 3,291 11,205 
Ee eh ao a eee 8,435 1,894 2,057 2,391 2,093 7,608 
p Female. cece 4,384 967 971 1,248 1,198 3,597 
BOWE BEC na ete. 128,092 36,841 35,739 35,381 20,131 138,334 
| Mallen ee tee, Sern 79,343 23,542 22,529 22,089 11,183 94,259 
Remalo tance occ 48,749 13,299 13,210 13,292 8,948 44,075 
ENT A RO nant elonetunose: 149,102 46,496 39,746 38,757 24,103 159,132 
Ee ae ae eee 79,546 27,454 21,564 19,344 11,184 93,286 
Pemale te wes 69,556 19,042 18,182 19,413 12,919 65,846 
BUA NETODA set haces She. 16,806 4,037 4,210 5,741 2,818 12,295 
Ma lens ets Mice a eaes 9,514 2,384 2,473 3,247 1,410 7,040 
emer es eee te 7,292 1,653 1737 2,494 1,408 5.255 
SASKATCHEWAN ........000-0--00+- 9,551 2,313 2,535 2,980 e723 7,847 
1S) EA Se ¢-= oe oem oe ae 5,428 1,449 1,570 1,545 864 4,991 
SSe ec ee 4,123 864 965 1,435 859 2,856 
BEBE RTA srt os donrseccousne 24,271 7,229 6,892 6,497 3,653 19,386 
Males 8 Bee c.6) 2 hdsots: 14,469 4,717 4,387 3,524 1,841 12,565 
Remale®sfrurck Aina. 9,802 2512 2,505 2,973 1,812 6,821 
BRITISH COLUMBIIA............ 50,257 16,748 12,168 13,074 8,267 70,642 
Male Seve a SBN beens. 29,588 11,416 7,342 6,466 4,364 53,425 
Pemale 46)...5 2h 5h se: 20,669 5,332 4,826 6,608 3,903 eee ay, 


* The bulk of the cases in this group were on claim from 27-39 weeks. 
Note: Values less than 50 subject to relatively large sampling variability. 
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F—Prices 


Table F-1—Total and Main Components of the Consumer Price Index 


Health Recrea- 
and tion Tobacco 
Trans- Personal and and 
Total Food Housing Clothing portation Care Reading Alcohol 


ep SES A EES GR 7 SEP PPE SE 


(1961 = 100) 
1966—Year ee 111.4 116.6 108.7 112.0 107.3 116.5 108.6 107.6 
196 7=Y €arin.aicccit ce: 115.4 118.1 113.4 117.6 111.8 225 114.1 110.4 
1968——Y caf ee 120.1 122.0 118.6 121.1 114.6 127.4 119.7 120.4 
1969-——Y ear -ncr eu cereree 125.5 127.1 124.7 124.5 120.0 133.6 126.8 125.0 
1970 Year ee eee 129.7 130.0 130.9 126.8 124.8 139.5 eZ 126.5 
1970—Julyeec ne ee 130.5 131.6 131.5 126.9 2522 139.8 132.4 126.5 
AUSUStRee ee 130.5 131.9 IBS 126.2 745)-83 140.2 132.5 126.4 
September 130.2 130.0 131.8 127.0 125.3 140.1 133.0 126.4 
October 1803 128.5 132.8 128.2 12552 141.2 133.1 126.4 
November................ 130.3 127.5 133.3 128.4 125.8 140.8 133.7 126.4 
December 129.8 125.6 133.4 127.9 126.1 140.7 133.6 126.4 
1971—January.................... 130.3 126.5 134.1 127.0 126.4 140.7 134.2 127.0 
Rebnuan yan 130.9 WAS 134.5 125.9 128.3 140.7 134.8 127.6 
WHEWHED scp acocoutcbasonat® iSile3 128.2 134.8 126.8 128.8 141.0 135.0 127.6 
Apnlts.. 132.7 129.1 136.0 127.9 129.4 141.4 128.6 127.6 
May. eee 132.7 130.1 136.1 128.3 129.9 142.0 13}5),3) 128.3 
JUNE a Seen: 133.0 130.4 136.3 128.6 130.1 142.2 135.4 128.7 
July eee ae 134.1 13333 iS 129.1 130.1 142.2 11 5).55 128.7 
(1949 = 100) 
June... 171.8 
VU oe eat eee 7/33! 


* For an interim period the all-items index only will be published on both the 1961 and the 1949 base. 
Note: 1957 weighted. Calculated by the Prices Division, DBS. 


Table F-2—Consumer Price Indexes for Regional Cities of Canada—July, 1971 





Re- 
Health crea- Tobacco 
All-Items Trans- and tion and 
porta- Personal and Alco- 
July 71 June 71 July 70 Food Housing Clothing tion Care Reading ho} 


SSA LLL IEA ASL EN OS 


(1961 = 100) 
Stee JohnySse Nil dl meeeeeeetee teres 124.1 W237) 12253 121k 119.4 133.6 P2Ne2. 137.0 114.1 145.1 
Halifaxcse eee eee ee 127.6 126.8 123), 130.7 W722, 128.1 12222 146.3 138.7 129.7 
Saimty JO liter re eee: 126.1 12525 123.8 130.7 WGI 131.6 126.4 136.6 133.8 127.4 
MIODUICAL ee ner eee 27322 126.5 2553 130.5 119.2 126.2 129.0 132.8 140.9 128.7 
OCA Wares eee ee. coed 1328 130.9 128.5 134.8 12555 130.0 132.4 144.3 138.6 135.0 
Toronto snsicdh sates raeuneattoneaeetatwseuereeses 130.2 2 ).8) 127.8 130.5 123.8 131.9 S7/o8: 142.0 SEO 132.8 
Wit DC Bierce ores ete essanee weceeee cs: 128.9 128.7 WA 129.3 117.9 138.1 13325 152.6 136.5 129.9 
Saskatoon-Regina...................06. W287) 12352 122.4 130.3 114.8 131.0 120.7 128.8 130.3 12333 
Edmonton-Calgary...............000 128.2 127.6 PBS) 13382 120.6 128.8 Wey 147.7 Wi/83 123.3 


WV ATICOUV ED eesreetes seer er eee Was 126.8 123.6 13303 120.1 130.5 2728 138.0 125.8 122.4 


ae Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare actual levels of prices as 
etween cities. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


‘Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada is compiled by the Economics and Research Branch of the Canada Department of 
‘Labour on the basis of reports from the Canada Manpower Division, Department of Manpower and Immigration. The first three tables in 
this section cover strikes and lockouts that amount to ten or more man-days. The number of workers involved includes all workers reported 
on strike or locked out, whether or not they all belonged to the union directly involved in the disputes leading to the work stoppages. 
‘Workers indirectly affected, such as those laid off as a result of a work stoppage, are not included. 


Table G-1—Strikes and Lockouts, 1966-1971 


| 


Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 








Strikes and Duration in Man-Days 
Lockouts 
Beginning Per Cent of 
During Strikes Estimated 
Month and Workers Working 
‘Month or Year or Year Lockouts Involved Man-Days Time 


a IE LE LD RL TS TE HE EES TIE SESS 


BS) GO ere te ann oa we ee eam e Man geet ses eka Mer ct 582 617 411,459 5,178,170 0.34 
1S) Gi ere ce hae Bae te Pee te yet oben eleanor 498 Sy 252,018 3,974,760 0.25 
IS GS eer rt neice ee teeta es RET RC ch ae 559 582 223,562 5,082,730 0.32 
RSV SKE ees ds sees seh ec ea NR eee 566 595 306,799 7,751,880 0.46 

CYL Se 0 Rai Re nee ih kine eee 501 540 261,187 6,539,560 0.39 

iy) ARES US Orga age rian tee pee see ronaigerece eae nee 46 118 70,738 620,060 0.42 
Septemiberee sete ore tie eee eee ee: 39 88 45,539 619,430 0.44 

OCTO Deere ee te te he oe onam ni nay. 34 84 60,862 758,820 0.53 
INOVEMIDCIe cere Smet ree eee ee ake, 33 WS 38,948 705,620 0.49 

PD CCOMDeL eect im ee eee acer Ree eatin 8 48 34,359 427,150 0.29 
Bail ATU An yarn: ey ete ema ence eens enact ; 24 45 30,162 212,900 0.16 
| RS DIU any eer ee ee ea ot ee MAN ea 39 68 26,976 177,850 0.13 
NYE Veel os are cet ener eR Ae 25, CR ee 36 74 46,244 230,040 0.15 

A Dri lise sent ate ee et cera. Geer telat 55 94 24,443 159,600 0.12 

INIa yaa erent ee ee he Mayan ener: 36 87 12,965 115,910 0.08 

EULTYC erent OPN Gr cok Solera Ete CRBS RI tool al 126 44,120 292,040 0.19 

197 1—Jully,.....-..-ecccceeveors Be ere ar ae rl Re ee a 39 108 40,055 360,080 0.24 
PANT SUS CE Aaa Rae errs 2. te Meta eae ee ce 51 116 28,932 399,870 0.25 


Revised. *Preliminary. 








Table G-2—Strikes and Lockouts, by Industry, Table G-3—Strikes and Lockouts, by Jurisdiction, 
August 1971, (Preliminary) August 1971, (Preliminary) 
In Effect During Month In Effect During Mont 

Number Number = 

Begin- Strikes Begin- Strikes 

ning and ning and 

During Lock- Workers Man- During Lock- Workers Man- 
Industry Month outs Involved Days Jurisdiction Month outs Involved Days 


SEE aaa a SO 


HLOLESULY eee ee tes eee — 1 30 660 ING wind lan Gees sseene cee 1 6 1,821 31,770 
AVENTIS See Mere see eS, 3 5 1,516 20,130 Prince Edward Island.............. 1 1 101 1,720 
RVEATIUIEAC UU III) Ce eee eee 19 54 10,792 157,610 INTOWAES COLL Aenea eee near 3 4 1,216 24,420 
IS ONSIGUCLLOM eer ere 15 25 WAAL 198,200 ING Wa GUT Swi Kernen eee eeeeeeneee 5 3 1,002 3,080 
Transportation and utilities.. 5) 8 282 2,760 QueébeCne ee Seer 8 20 2,119 28,750 
"aaah 2 Ad a ee en een 6 14 1,210 15,850 Ontarians ee ee 26 54 14,659 226,420 
FIT ATI CE Seen techn sores secs see — — — — Matto baleen ee eee 1 4 5,218 53,580 
SCL COn meee em ane era | 6 195 2,390 SaSkat@ ie Wallerstein 1 1 32 210 
Public administration.............. 2. 3 636 2,270 Alberta case 2 3 1,228 11,960 
BritisheG@olum biases seer B 16 1,201 16,580 

ederal ee eee eee 1 2 335 1,380 

ATISUNDUSERIES sees 51 116 28,932 399,870 ALL JURISDICTIONS............ 51 116 28,932 399,870 


Ca aT YATE EES AP 
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Table G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, August 1971, (Preliminary) 


Industry 
Employer 


Location 


Union 


Workers 
Involved August 


Duration in 
Man-Days 





Accu- 


mulated 


Starting 
Date 


Date 





Major Issues 
Termination 


Result 


“sp AL RR RRR Rt RP SP A Sa TE SE PT 


Wages— 


Failure to reach a new working 
agreement— 


Dismissal of one worker—Return 
of workers upon reinstatement of 
employee. 


Alleged dispute over job condi- 
tions—Return of workers pend- 
ing discussions. 


Wages— 














Mines 
NON-METAL 
Aluminum Co. of Metallurgist, 300 6,600 28,500 Apr. 18 
Canada, Miners and — 
St. Lawrence, Nfid. Chemical Workers 
Federation (CNTU) 
METAL 
American Smelting & Steelworkers 566 12,450 28,870 June 21 
Refining Co., Loc. 5457 & — 
Buchans, Nfld. I.B.E.W. Loc. 974 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Heath Steel Mines Ltd., Steelworkers DIS 230 230 Aug. 9 
Newcastle, N.B. Loc. 5319 Aug. 10 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Utah Mines Ltd., International 125 250 250 Aug. 15 
Port Hardy, B.C. Operating Aug. 18 
Engineers 
Kocsis 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
*Eldorado Nuclear Ltd., Steelworkers 300 600 600 Aug. 30 
Uranium City, Sask. Loc. 913 = 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Manufacturing 
FOOD AND BEVERAGES 
Burgeo Fish Industries Food Workers 160 Ree y0) 9,920 June 4 
Ltd. (AFL-CIO/CLC) — 
Burgeo, Nfld. 
Gerber Products Ltd., District 50 130 1,560 5,460 June 18 
Niagara Falls, Ont. (A. & T.W.) Aug. 19 
(Ind.) 
Checkerboard Farms Food Workers 160 3,360 4,960 July 19 
td), Loc. P-1162 == 
Aurora, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Labatt Breweries of Brewery Workers 245 740 2,920 July 19 
B.C. & Molson Loc. 300 Aug. 5 


Brewery B.C. Ltd., 
New Westminster and 
Vancouver, B.C. 


(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Union recognition— 


Union members rejected pack- 
age contract—Wage increases of 
10% retroactive to Dec. 1970, 9% 
the second year; improved bene- 
fits. 


Guaranteed 40-hour work week— 


Wages, length of contract, vaca- 
tions—Wage increase of 24% 
over 2 years, fringe benefits. 
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Table G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, August 1971, (Preliminary) (Cont.) 


1 
Industry 
Employer 


: 


Location 





B.C. Packers Fish 





Union 


Workers 
Involved August 


Duration in 
Man-Days 





Accu- 


mulated 


Starting 
Date 


Date 


Major Issues 
Termination 


Result 





Food Workers 200 4,400 5,600 July 23 In sympathy with striking Burgeo 
Plant, (AFL-CIO/CLC) _- workers— 
Harbour Breton, Nfld. 
Salada Foods Ltd., Bakery Workers 140 980 980 Aug. 22 Wages, fringe benefits— 
Alliston, Ont. Loc. 264 — 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Canada and Dominion Chemical Workers 200 600 600 Aug. 27 Wages— 
Sugar Co. Ltd. Loc. 688 = 
(Redpath Sugar (CLC) 
Refinery), 
Toronto, Ont. 
| TEXTILES 
Texpack Ltd., Textile & 185) 2,840 4,330 July 16 Wages, welfare, management 
Brantford, Ont. Chemical Union — rights— 
Loc. 520 
(Ind.) 
CLOTHING 
Watson Mfg. Co. Ltd., Textile Workers’ 300 1,800 1,800 Aug. 24 Not reported— 
Brantford, Ont. Union — 
Loc. 1967 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
FURNITURE AND FIXTURES 
Sunar Industries Stellworkers 276 2,760 PEO) June 14 Wages, fringe benefits—Wage 
Limited, Loc. 3292 Aug. 17 increases, other improvements. 
Waterloo, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
PAPER 
Churchill Forest Pulp and Paper 220 4,620 13,640 June 3 Protesting the demotion of a 
Industries, Mill Workers — machinist— 
The Pas, Manitoba. oce203 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Kimberly-Clark of Pulp and Paper 200 4,200 8,000 July 6 Wages, hours— 
Canada, Mill Workers as 
St. Catharines, Ont. Loc. 289 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Domtar Building Pulp and Paper 185 370 370 Aug. 30 Wages, hours of work, working 
Materials Ltd., Workers — conditions, fringe benefits— 
Donnacona, Qué. Federation (CNTU) 
PRINTING & PUBLISHING 
La Presse, Various Unions 361 7,940 11,360 July 19 Difficulties in contract nego- 
Montréal, Qué. (AFL-CIO/CLC) — tiations— 
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Table G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, August 1971, (Preliminary) (Cont.) 


Industry Duration in Starting 
Man-Days Date 
Employer Major Issues 
Workers Accu- Termination 
Location Union Involved August mulated Date Result 
PRIMARY METALS 
Reynolds Extrusion, Steelworkers 110 2,420 10,230 Apr. 21 Not reported— 
Ste-Thérése, Qué. (AFL-CIO/CLC) = 
Auto Specialties, Auto Workers 194 4,070 7,950 July 5 Wages— 
Windsor, Ont. Loc. 195 = 
(CLC) 
METAL FABRICATING 
The Stanley Works Can. Machinists 125 130 130 Aug. 23 Wages, hours—Return of 
Ltd., Loc. 909 Aug. 24 workers. 
Roxton Pond, Que. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
MACHINERY 
Chrysler Airtemp. Auto Workers 150 1,200 10,350 May 4 Wages— Wage increases of 75¢ an 
Canada, Loc. 1285 Aug. 13 hour over 3 yrs; other improved | 
Bramalea, Ont. (CLC) benefits. 
TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT 
Hawker Siddeley Canada Steelworkers 1,100 24,200 62,700 June 11 Wages— 
Eide Moce 1231 = 
Trenton, N.S. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
International Harvester Auto Workers 200 3,000 4,200 July 23 Failure to reach agreement on 
Co. of Canada Ltd., Kocwi27 Aug. 23 contract renewal—Wage  in- 
Chatham, Ont. (CLC) creases ranging between 32¢ to 
41¢ an hr. in the first year retro- 
active June 3, 1971, 25¢ to 30¢ 
the second year; other improved 
benefits. 
Ford Motor Co. of Auto Workers s/s) 1,580 1,580 Aug. 13 Suspension of one worker— 
Canada Ltd., Loc. 1520 Aug. 14 Return of workers. 
St. Thomas, Ont. (CLC) 
International Harvester Steelworkers 400 4,950 4,950 Aug. 13 Wages— 
Co. of Canada Ltd., Locs. 2868 & = 
Hamilton, Ont. 4592 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS 
Pioneer Electric USES Toco 2 110 230 MBN) Aug. 3 Wages, fringe benefits— 
Ontario Ltd., (Ind.) —= 
Toronto, Ont. 
NON-METALLIC MINERAL 
PRODUCTS 
Dominion Glass Co. Glass and Ceramic 900 — 38,830 May 29 Wages, fringe benefits—Wage 
ids Workers Aug. 2 increases of 58¢ an hour in a 
Montreal, Qué. Loc. 206 2-yr. contract. 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dominion Glass Co. Glass and Ceramic 855 17,960 43,700 June 17 Wages— 


iGjwel, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Workers 
Loc. 203 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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Table G-4—Strikes and 


Industry 


Employer 


Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, August 1971, (Preliminary) (Cont.) 


Union 


Workers 
Involved Avgust 


Duration in 
Man-Days 


Accu- 
mulated 


Starting 
Date 
Major Issues 
Termination 
Date Result 








Sudbury, Ont. 


(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Dominion Glass Co. Glass and 497 10,440 2S SIC June 18 Failure to sign first contract— 
jetds Ceramic Workers — 
Bramalea, Ont. Loc. 260 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Canadian Johns-Manville Chemical Workers 450 9,450 20,250 June 28 Wages and complaint over un- 
Comrtan Loc. 346 — healthy working conditions— 
Toronto, Ont. (CLC) 
Dominion Glass Co. Glass and 891 18,710 23,170 July 24 In sympathy with other company 
ids Ceramic Workers _- plants that are striking for a 
Wallaceburg, Ont. Locs. 235 & 246 master agreement— 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
CHEMICAL PRODUCTS 
Uniroyal Chemical District 50 175 2,280 6,490 June 28 Wages, welfare benefits, pensions 
Division of Uniroyal (A. & T.W.) Aug. 20 —Wage increases, other im- 
ets. Loc. 13691 provements. 
Elmira, Ont. (ind.) 
Construction 
Electrical Construction I.B.E.W. 200 4,400 19,800 Apr. 13 Not reported— 
Association, Loc. 2330 — 
St. John’s area, Nfld. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Construction Labour Lathers 150 3,300 12,750 May 3 Jurisdictional dispute between the 
Relations Association Loc. 207 — Lathers and Carpenters— 
Oi BC.. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Vancouver, B.C. 
Kingston Construction Plumbers 200 800 8,200 June 9 Wages and benefits—Wage in- 
Association, Bocw22i Aug. 9 crease of $2.36 an hour over 2 
Kingston, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) yrs. improved fringe benefits. 
Winnipeg Builders’ Bricklayers 498 10,460 21,670 June 29 Wages and union representa- 
Exchange, ILS, — tion— 
Winnipeg, Man. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Ontario Erectors’ Structural Iron 4,000 84,000 107,730 July 14 Wages and fringe benefits— 
Association, Workers — 
Province-wide, Ont. Various locals 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Alberta Construction Asbestos Workers 453 9,510 14,950 July 15 Wages, other benefits— 
Labour Relations Loc. 110 — 
Association, (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Province-wide, Alta. 
Mechanical Contractors Sheet Metal 250 5,250 6,500 July 26 Failure to reach agreement on 
of Sudbury Construction Workers — renewed contract— 
Assn., Loc. 504 
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Table G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, August 1971, (Preliminary) (Cont.) 





Industry Duration in Starting 
Man-Days Date 
Employer Major Issues 
Workers Accu- Termination 
Location Union Involved August. mulated Date Result 


STE NR EN TE aR SH TSP ZS BO SS SM 


Twenty-Six Electrical 
Contractors, 
Winnipeg, Man. 


Mannix Construction, 
100 Mile House, B.C. 


Lundrigan’s Ltd., 
Come-by-Chance, Nfld. 


Three Construction 


Assns. and two Crane 


Rentals firms, 

Toronto, Ottawa, 
Hamilton and Sault 
Ste. Marie, Ont. 


Electrical Construction 
Association, 
Charlottetown, P.E.I. 


Various Glazer 
Contractors, 
Montreal and Québec, 


Qué. 


The Roofing Contractors 


of the Toronto 
Builders’ Exchange, 
Various locations, Ont. 


Hamilton & District 
Sheet Metal 
Contractors’ Assoc., 

Hamilton, Ont. 


Canadian National 
Exhibition 
Toronto, Ont. 


Winnipeg Builders’ 
Exchange, 
Winnipeg area, Man. 


Electrical Contractors 
Association of 
New Brunswick, 

Province-wide, N.B. 


Hamilton Construction 
Association, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


1.B.E.W. 
Loc. 2085 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Labourers 
Loc. 602 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Labourers 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


International 
Operating 
Engineers 

Loc. 793 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


I.B.E.W. 
Loc. 1432-2 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Painters, 
Various Locals 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Sheet Metal 
Workers 

Loc. 30 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Sheet Metal 
Workers 

Loc. 537 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Carpenters 
Loc, 27 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Seven construction 
Unions 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


1.B.E.W. 
Various Locals 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Bricklayers 
Loc. 20 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


500 


132 


395 


729 


101 


500 


450 


450 


100 


4,000 


600 


350 


10,500 


530 


400 


13,050 


1,720 


8,500 


6,300 


5,850 


100 


28,000 


2,400 


700 


13,000 


660 July 31 


Agu. 5 

400 Aug. 3 
Aug. 4 

13,050 Aug. 3 
e720 Aug. 9 
8,500 Aug. 9 
6,300 Aug. 12 
5,850 Aug. 13 
100 Aug. 13 
Aug. 14 

28,000 Aug. 23 
2,400 Aug. 26 
700 Aug. 30 
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Failure to reach agreement on 
contract— 


Subsistence allowance—Accom- 
modation to be provided. 


In support of twelve dismissed 
employees—Return of workers. 


Wages— 


Failure to reach new contract— 


In protest of alleged employer in- 
fractions of labour legislation— 


Wages— 


Wages, vacation pay— 


Protesting the hiring of non- 
union labour—Return of 
workers. 


Wages— 


Wages, fringe benefits— 


Wages, hours, welfare plan— 
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Industry 
Employer 


Location 






Union 


Workers 
Involved August 


Duration in 
Man-Days 


Accu- 


mulated 


Table G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, August 1971, (Preliminary) 


Starting 
Date 
Major Issues 
Termination 
Date Result 





Trade 
Canada Safeway Ltd., Retail, Wholesale 300 6,600 18,800 June 4 Wages— 
South Burnaby, B.C. Employees — 
Loc. 580 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steinberg’s Ltd., Alma Commerce 224 1,380 4,050 July 2 Wages—$35 per wk. increase 
Chicoutimi, Jonquiere, Employees Aug. 10 spread over 24 months for regular 
Alma and Arvida, Qué. (CNTU) employees; 47¢ an hr. increase 
spread over 24 months for part 
time employees. 
~ Dominion Stores Ltd., Office Employees 150 1,800 1,800 Aug. 16 Wages— 
Montreal, Qué. Loc, 57 — 
| (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
| 
_ MacDonalds Consolidated Retail Clerks 200 400 400 Aug. 26 Wages— Wage increases of 35¢ an 
| eta Loc. 401 Aug. 28 hr. retroactive to June 1, 1971, 
_ Edmonton, Alta. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 25¢ an hr. May 29, 1972. 
| 
| 
| Public Administration 
| PROVINCIAL ADMINISTRATION 
The Government of Alberta 575 2,050 2,050 Aug. 27 Wages, collective bargaining 
Alberta, Government -- rights— 
Various locations, Employees 
Alta. (Ind.) 


LL SS A RE TOI SE CES SR 


*Federal jurisdiction. 
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Table H—Employment Fatalities in Canada During the Second Quarter of 1971 


(6) 
Public | 
(3) Ad- Per | 
Manu-Con- Trans- (4) (5) minis- Not cent | 
Agri- For- (1) (2) factur- struc- porta- Fi- Serv- tra- Spe- of | 


culture estry FishingMininging tion tion Trade nance ice tion cified Total Total | 





By Industry* and Age Group 
































































































































14 a1 0 eer ee eee eee eres 1 1 2 4 
SD EDA ie waa tsaen cae roe at ence etenasss ear oeete aes — 2, 1 — 1 — — 1 — == 1 — 6 : 
D523 4 Fee et nnrcts ro emteee eee ene 3 6 3 3 2 _- 4 — -— Dil 14, | 
BAA eee Me ee ee — 5 = 5 7 8 9 2 —_ 3 2 — 41 28.6 
U5254.2 ne SU UOR oleae Sa “Ly 33 10 9 2 = 9 1 ce 
SSO Ae ae ne Bt eR — 1 2 2 3 5 4 1 oa 4 2 —- 24 16.8 
GSvandiOven eee ete cteecere ee -- 3 _ D ) 1 2 1 — 1 1 _ 16 11:2 
INOtispeCitted Feseccccccs:cccteesceeecroeencesss 1 — — 1 2 1.4 
i Wo Re ee A ay ae et aa erect = i 4 16 26 8628 29 10 — 13 6 143** 1000 
By Industry and Occupation} 
Barmersi(a) seer oe ree a — 0.0 | 
Loggersi(D)iecccumtetcce ee ans — 6 — — 1 7 4.9 
ishermieni (C) eee eee eee ee — — 3 3 2.1 
Miiriers) (Gd) ie eescctee eset coat costs coseec neat 12 17) 8.4 
C@raftsmen'(€) tear ere eres — 4 — 1 12, 17 5 Ds — 2; — — 43 30.0 
Tabourers\(f) Sterne — 1 a 2 10 5 3 3 — 2 _ — 26 18.2 
TPANspOrti(G)eceeeer metre eee ees 2 a 20 3 — 2 D — 29 20.3 
Managerial oe cei eee sceeesee ere: 1 1 6 — 1 — 2 — — 11 1a 
IPEOLESSION alu (()) meee eee enere 2 3 — 5 3a 
Clerical Setar or ere cate rete - 1 1 0.7 
Salesi rosacea rete 0.0 
Senvice:(1) S52 es cet een ee — == 1 1 — — 3 1 -- 6 4 zy 
INOMZIVeNst eee eee . _- 0.0 
TOtal eee eee ee ee — 11 4 16 26 28 29 10 —- 13 6 —  143** 100.0 
By Industry and Type of 
Accidentt 
SirucksbysObDIJects: (I) seeseeeeteee — 6 6 4 5 7 1 29 20.3 
allspandislinsy (ke) eremeeeteeeceeeecreee — 2 4 1 6 7 5 i — 3 _ — 29 20.3 
Collisions, derailments (1)................ — 3 — 1 2 7 12 5 — 4 4 — 38 26.5 
Caught in, on, between (m)............ 1 1 8 5.6 
Inhalatiomsnin')eeesereneeet coerce 3 2 1 1 as — 7 4.9 
Contlasnrations: (O) meee 5 2 1 1 3 — 1 a pe 13 9.1 
Plectnicicurnent(()) eter eseseeee see 2 5 2 es = D 1 = 12 8.4 
Over-exention (GQ) mere ee eee 1 1 1 == 3 yD | 
Striking +ag alms ts (1) meee eereaee eres = — 0.0 
Miscellaneous (S)...........:.c0scesesesseseees 1 2D a = 1 a = 4 2.89 
rota lieen ctr stem ears — 11 4 16 26 28 29 10 — 13 6 — 143** 100.0 
Perscentao bel otal tern smears eee eee ce 0.0 Hell 2S elle Oe OOS 0 Oost 4.2. 0.0 100.0 


* Includes: (1) Trapping and hunting. (2) Quarrying and oil wells. (3) Storage, communication, electric power, gas and other utilities. (4) Insurance 
and real estate. (5) Community, business and personal service. (6) Defence. . 
+ Includes: (a) Farm workers. (b) Related workers. (c) Trappers and hunters. (d) Quarrymen. (e) Production process workers. (f) Unskilled workers 

(not agricultural, logging, fishing or mining). (g) Communication workers. (h) Technical occupation workers. (i) Recreation workers. } 
t Includes: (j) Tools, vehicles, etc. (k) On same level and to different levels. (1) Wrecks, etc. (m) Machinery, vehicles, etc. (n) Contacts, absorptions, 
ingestions and industrial dise ases. (0) Temperature extremes and explosions. (p) Lightning. (q) Strains, hernia, etc. (r) Stepping on objects. () 

Violence, bites, stings, etc. 


** Of these totals, 127 fatalities were reported by the various Workmen’s Compensation Boards; details of the remaining 16 were obtained 
from other sources. 
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@ The Government of British Columbia has an- 
nounced a wage subsidy program for new jobs created to 
take workers off the welfare rolls. In the six months after 


November |, the Province will pay 50 per cent of labour 
costs for new jobs created by private industry and local 
governments. A special cabinet committee, with Munic- 
ipal Affairs Minister Dan Campbell as chairman, will 
oversee the program. Premier W.A.C. Bennett said that 
his Government is setting no limit on the amount of 
money it will pay as its share of costs under the plan. 


@ lan Campbell has moved to the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board of Ontario as Director of Rehabilita- 
tion. He left WCB in 1951 to join the Canada Depart- 
ment of Labour as national co-ordinator of rehabil- 
itation services for the civilian disabled (LG 1952, p. 
707). He was with the Department until 1966 when the 
Department of Manpower and Immigration was formed. 
From 1966 to 1971 he was associate director of that De- 
partment’s Manpower Utilization Branch. Mr. Campbell 
has a world-wide reputation in his field. On behalf of the 
Canadian Government, he has studied rehabilitation 
services in the United States, Britain, Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, Finland, Germany, Belgium and Switzerland, 
and has chaired conferences, lectured, and led seminars 
on rehabilitation in cities throughout the world. 


@ Membership in trade unions and professional em- 
ployees associations whose headquarters are in the 
United States is on the increase. The U.S. Labor De- 
partment’s Bureau of Labor Statistics reports that mem- 
bership rose 542,000 between 1968 and 1970 to 22.6 
million. Of this total, 1.9 million belong to employee as- 
sociations. In 1970, union and association membership 
represented 24.7 per cent of the total labour force, a 
drop from 25.2 per cent in 1968. The percentage of 
union members in non-farm employment, however, 
rose from 29.6 per cent in 1969 to 30.1 per cent in 1970. 
It was 30.5 per cent in 1968. During the two-year pe- 
riod, about 360,000 employees in non-manufacturing 
industries were added to union rolls, and membership 


among state and local government employees increased 
by 143,000. 
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@ A five-day strike by guards at five Alberta provincia 
jails was ended on September 1 after an agreement wa 
worked out by Premier Peter Lougheed and the Civi 
Service Association of Alberta. Under the agreement, 
six-man committee was to study the issues of bargainin; 
rights, wages and other working conditions and prepari 
a report for the Cabinet. Edgar Gerhard, attorney-gen 
eral in the now defunct Social Credit government, hac 
threatened to fire guards who took part in the strike. 





@ Canada’s provincial and territorial governments, ex 
cluding British Columbia, employed 396,865 person: 
during the last pay period of June, reports Statistics Can 
ada. This was 12 per cent more than the 353,695 em: 
ployed three months earlier. Gross earnings rose tc 
$690.3 million in the second quarter of 1971, 6.7 pei 
cent more than in the first quarter. 


The federal Government had 378,986 employees or 
December 31, 1970, compared with 368,967 in 1968 
The payroll at the end of 1970 was $771.3 million, uf 
from $653.3 million in 1968. Employment in depart. 
ments and departmental corporations increased tc 
243,006 from 230,154 in 1968, but employment in al 
other corporations and agencies decreased to 135,980 
from 138,813. 


M@ Average weekly earnings for all male employees in 
large Canadian manufacturing companies at the end of 
October 1969 were $142.36 compared with $133.08 ir 
October 1968, reports Statistics Canada. This gain of 
$9.28 represented an increase of 7.0 per cent over 1968 
and 22.5 per cent over 1966. The average for women. 
who accounted for 23.8 per cent of total employment in 
manufacturing, was $72.25 in October 1969, a rise of 8.8 
per cent over 1968 and 24.8 per cent over 1966. In 1969, 
average weekly hours for women were 37.6 compared 
with 40.7 for men. For both men and women, these lev- 
els are 0.1 hours lower than the 1968 level. 


@ A new federal program of funding for provincia 
guaranteed income experiments has been announced by 
National Health and Welfare Minister John Munro. A 
total of $5 million will be made available in the coming 
fiscal year. This amount may be supplemented by socia 
assistance payments under the Canada Assistance Plan 
The federal contribution will cover up to 75 per cent o1 
project costs. The purpose of the experiments will be tc 
explore the implications of guaranteed annual income 
schemes for work incentive, productivity, minimum 
wage levels, family structure, social services adminis: 
tration, costs and related factors. Funds have already 
been provided to develop the necessary federal admin. 
istrative and research staff. 
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A major policy statement that admits not enough 
ias been done to protect the equality of women workers 
n the union movement was debated by delegates to the 
jational convention of the Canadian Union of Public 
imployees on September 21. A 35-page bilingual book- 
et published by CUPE notes that women are under-rep- 
‘esented at almost every level of the union. “Without es- 
ablishing fixed quotas, every effort must be made to 
ncrease the representation of women in all bodies of 
CUPE,” the booklet states. It suggests that women 
should be represented in approximately equal propor- 
tion to their numbers and that CUPE locals should 
negotiate training programs for women to qualify them 
for more senior positions in public employment. In a 
foreword to the booklet, CUPE’s two top officers Stan 
Little and Grace Hartman blame both government as 
well as working people for failure to act on the recom- 
mendations of the Royal Commission on the Status of 
Women. “In allowing government to ignore recommen- 
dations that would benefit working people, we share 
some of that responsibility.” 


The booklet urges the locals to negotiate clauses on ma- 
ternity leave, day care, equal pay for equal work, an 
end to wage discrimination regarding nursing assistants 
and helping to organize part time women workers. “In 
order to encourage part time workers to join CUPE, 
consideration should be given to allowing them to pay 
reduced union dues,” the booklet states. The Royal 
Commission said that part time work would help 
women achieve equality of opportunity in employment. 
It states that minimum requirements for maternity 
leave should be leave of absence for two months before 
and six months after delivery of the baby together with 
retention and accumulation of seniority rights during 
the leave of absence and guarantee of the same or 
equivalent position on return to work. The booklet 
urges delegates to survey their membership on the need 
for day care facilities and negotiate for it where war- 
ranted. “If day care is provided by the employer, such 
facilities and programs should be managed by a joint 
labour-employer committee.” CUPE locals at Toronto’s 
Riverdale Hospital and Western Memorial in Corner- 
brook, Nfld., have already negotiated day care centres 
for the children of the staff. 


The booklet states all public employers should be asked 
to issue a declaration ensuring equality of opportunity 
for women in their employ and that each CUPE local 
should establish a women’s rights implementation com- 
mittee. This latter body would ensure that applicable 
recommendations of the Royal Commission are imple- 
mented. 
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Other key points in the booklet are: concern for prob- 
lems of working women; designating jobs by sex; job 
opportunities for women; discrimination against 
women workers in pension plans and group life insur- 
ance; pay during maternity leave; the same retirement 
age for women and men; and elimination of a secre- 
tary’s pay being based on her superior’s position and 
salary. 





David Archer 


M@ David Archer, President of the Ontario Federation 
of Labour and a Vice-President of the Canadian Labour 
Congress, has been named to the board of Governors of 
York University, Toronto. 


Vial 








The Labour Gazette 50 years ago reported on the train- 
ing of British welfare workers, the employment of 
women in establishments kept by orientals, public 
health in Hamilton, coal mine fatalities in the United 
States, labour legislation in India, minimum wage or- 
ders affecting female employees, and the Second Inter- 
national Congress of Working Women. 


@ In Britain, 50 years ago, the scientific study of the 
problems associated with industrial welfare was still in 
its infancy, and welfare work was defined as “the provi- 
sion by the management for the workers of the best con- 
ditions of employment, including everything that bears 
on the health, safety and general well-being and effi- 
ciency of the worker, while avoiding any interference 
with his private affairs.” 


The material basis of these conditions was largely pro- 
vided by the Factory Acts, but it would be the function 
of the welfare worker “to promote an atmosphere of fel- 
lowship, good will, mutual regard and co-operation, in 
which the material comforts so secured may be utilized 
to the best advantage.” These duties were to give the 
welfare worker a recognized place in the factory, and to 
establish a point of contact between management and 
workers. 
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The training of welfare workers differed according to 
the student’s qualifications, but two years was, as a rule, 
the shortest period necessary to cover both academic 
training and supervised practical work. Residence in a 
working-class neighbourhood was suggested as one 
means of getting practical experience. 


@ The Public Safety Committee of Winnipeg recom- 
mended that City Council give immediate effect to the 
Provincial act of 1913 prohibiting employment of 
women in restaurants or stores kept by Orientals. This 
act, which was to come into force on proclamation, had 
not yet been proclaimed. New legislation, it was stated, 
would be required to deal with the employment of 
women by Orientals in “free admission parlours.” 


@ The Board of Health of Hamilton, Ont. went on 
record as favouring minimum wage for the various 
trades, after the medical officer of health presented a re- 
port in which he traced the considerable amount of sick- 
ness and disease in the city to the inability of poorer 
families to buy the necessities of life. 
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HM Coal mine fatalities in the United States during 
1920 numbered 2,260. The number of employees in and 
about coal mines was estimated at about 775,000. The 
output of coal for that year showed an increase of 18 
per cent over the production of the previous year. The 
quantity of coal produced for each life lost during the 
year was approximately 285,700 tons; for every million 
tons of coal mined, there were 3.50 lives lost. This was a 
2.46 per cent reduction in the number of coal mine fa- 
talities reported the previous year. 


@ Numerous strikes in Bengal involving public utility 
services resulted in the formation of a committee on in- 
dustrial unrest. The committee recommended the use of 
conciliation boards to settle disputes and promote har- 
monious relations. A conciliation panel appointed by 
the Government proved successful in settling disputes, 
and was soon established on a permanent basis. 


The attitude of the Indian Government toward trade 
unions was indicated in a statement made by Sir 
George Lloyd, Governor of Bombay, to a deputation of 
the All-India Trade Union Congress. Sir George ex- 
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pressed the opinion that the organization of labour on 
sound economic lines was an unquestionable advantage 
to labour, to the community and to government. He 
also promised his support to the movement. 


@ The Minimum Wage Board of Manitoba standard- 
ized the regulations governing the occupation of female 
employees in the following industries: abattoirs, cigars, 
confectionery and biscuits, creameries, drugs, groceries, 
macaroni and vermicelli, paper box, pickles, soap and 
yeast. Some of the amendments required by order that 
no experienced female employee 18 years of age or over 
was to be paid wages at a rate less than $11 a week. (At 
the time these regulations were issued, the average cost 
of the weekly family budget of 29 staple foods was 
$11.08. The cost of food, fuel and rental averaged 
$21.60.) When lodging was furnished by the employer, 
wage deductions for this service were to be not more 
than $2 a week for board, not more than $4.50 a week 
for room, and for both lodging and board, not more 
than $6 a week. 


The hours of labour were to be not more than 9 in any 
day and not more than 48 in any week. These hours 
were to be so arranged that each female employee 
would receive one afternoon half holiday each week. 
No female employee was to work between 9.00 p.m. 
amd 7 a.m., nor between 12 o’clock Saturday night and 
12 o'clock Sunday night. 


@ Shocked by certain working conditions existing in 
Italy, the Second International Congress of Working 
Women recommended that the agricultural workers of 
Italy must not sleep in stables, that each worker should 
have a bed, properly aired, that where necessary the 
workers’ rooms must be heated, and that separate ac- 
commodation must be provided for both sexes under san- 
itary conditions. 


The Congress also recommended that, in order to pre- 
vent the spread of anthrax among textile workers, the 
governments should require the proper disinfection of 
all wool at the ports of embarkation, and that scientific 
methods for dealing with animals themselves should be 
devised. In addition to various other topics and recom- 
mendations, the Congress founded the International 
Federation of Working Women. The objects of the Fed- 
eration were: to promote trade union organization 
among women; to develop an international policy giv- 
ing special consideration to the needs of women and 
children, and to examine all projects for legislation pro- 
posed by the International Labour Conference of the 
League of Nations; and to promote the appointment of 
working women on organizations affecting the welfare 
of the workers. 


IIS 


Resolving industrial strife: 
is there “a better way’? 





by Ed Finn 


In Arthurian legend, one of the Knights of the Round 
Table, Sir Galahad, devoted his life to a search for the 
Holy Grail. The modern version of his quest has been 
undertaken by some “knights of the bargaining table”— 
the search for the ideal system of labour relations: one 
that contains no flaws, no conflict, and, above all, no 
Strikes. 


Conflict is inherent in the present adversary system of 
labour relations. Inevitably this conflict occasionally 
culminates in strikes, causing economic loss and public 
inconvenience. Nevertheless, the federal Task Force on 
Labour Relations (LG 1969, p. 269), after a detailed 
study of Canada’s collective bargaining system, con- 
cluded that its benefits far outweigh its defects. ‘“Al- 
though this system may seem costly,” the task force re- 
port declared, “it may well be more healthy and less 
expensive in resolving labour-management disputes 
than any other method.” 


This judgment of the task force is not universally 
shared. Many Canadians in all walks of life—journalists, 
politicians, jurists, academics and even some trade 
unionists—have become disenchanted with the disrup- 
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Ed Finn is Research Director of the Canadian Broth- 
erhood of Railway, Transport and General Workers. He 
was Public Relations Director of the CBRT from 1963 
to 1970 and has been labour columnist for the Toronto 
Daily Star since May 1968. Finn was a public relations 
consultant with the Canadian Labour Congress from 
1959 to 1963. Before this, he worked for 11 years as a 
journalist on the Western Star, Corner Brook, Nfid., 
eventually becoming managing editor, and he also did 
reporting for the Montreal Gazette. 


tive aspects of industrial warfare. The Financial Times 
articulated their exasperation in an editorial deploring 
“the obsolete rules of collective bargaining” and calling 
for the discovery or invention of “a more civilized way 
of regulating labour relations.” 


This refrain—the insistence on “a better way” of resolv- 
ing disputes between labour and management—runs 
through most of the current complaints against the ad- 
versary system. Although most of the critics fail to offer 
alternatives, a dozen or more proposals for “improving” 
or replacing the present system have been suggested in 
recent years. They range from a slight tinkering to an 
elaborate reconstruction of collective bargaining, from a 
more permissive to a more repressive approach, from 
the most fanciful to the most hard-headed reforms. 
These proposals may be divided into five categories: 
Utopian, Repressive, Radical, Innovative, and Medi- 
ative. 


The Utopian proposals 


The Utopian suggestions usually start from the premise 
that, labour and management have common goals and 
interests, they should therefore consider themselves part- 
ners in industry rather than opponents. It follows from 
this roseate view that sane, sensible representatives of 
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oth sides should be able to reach an accommodation 
ithout resorting to threats or coercion. 


leading exponent of the co-operative approach is T. 
G. Norris, who retired from the bench of the British Co- 
lumbia Court of Appeal in 1968. The eminent ex-jurist 
conducted an inquiry into labour strife on the Great 
Lakes 10 years ago and was the author of the Norris Re- 
port (LG 1963, p. 775) that led to the imposition of a 
government trusteeship over the Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union. “All that is needed to bring about in- 
dustrial peace,” Norris contends, “is a proper measure 
of good-will and tolerance.” 


He believes that labour-management accord can best be 
achieved at summit meetings of top union and business 
leaders. “Instead of using their brains to destroy each 
other,” says Norris, “such men should be capable of us- 
ing them in the public interest ... in a real effort to 
bring about that which they say, possibly with tongue in 
cheek, is their ultimate aim: industrial peace.” 


When it comes to specific techniques, Norris speaks in 
rather nebulous terms of “a system of formula-pricing 
for labour that would lead to the salvation of our indus- 
‘trial economy.” But he does not flesh out this system, 
other than to suggest that it could be devised by a three- 
man commission made up of businessman J. V. Clyne, 
CLC Secretary-Treasurer Bill Dodge, and labour econo- 
mist Kenneth Strand. “I know that it will be said that 
what I have suggested is purely visionary,” Norris con- 
cedes, “but vision has been the basis of the success of 
our country and its democratic institutions.” 


Unfortunately, the Norris vision is much too vaguely de- 
fined to serve as a workable substitute for the prevailing 
system. It also has the flaw of being an élitist approach— 
one that assumes that an accord reached at the summit 
can somehow be implemented at all levels of labour rela- 
tions in Canada. This, to put it mildly, is a very dubious 
assumption. 


Some of the more extreme proposals of the advocates of 
“industrial democracy” (LG, May, p. 299) must also be 
regarded as Utopian, at least in the short-term outlook. 
These ideas go beyond the co-management principle to 
envisage “workers’ control” of industry. Andre Beker- 
man, education and publicity officer of Local 1000, Ca- 
nadian Union of Public Employees, Toronto, defines 
the objective of workers’ control: “To obtain direct con- 
trol by workers over the scheduling of work, the speed 
of production, work methods, and the selection of su- 
pervisors. It is also essential to establish veto rights over 
layoffs, discipline and other managerial prerogatives ... 
and control can be extended over all significant deci- 
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sions such as pricing, technological change, expansion 
plans, plant shutdowns, and relocation and investment 
policies.” 


From a union standpoint, these may be desirable goals. 
But their attainment would call for nothing short of a 
sweeping reform—if not the destruction—of the entire 
capitalist system. It would also entail drastic changes in 
the philosophy of Canadian labour unions, most of which 
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are now as committed as the most conservative employer 
to the tenets of “free enterprise” and the separation of 
labour and management functions. Prospects for such a 
revolution are exceedingly dim. 


Another series of proposals that must be labelled Uto- 
pian are those calling for the transplanting of foreign la- 
bour relations systems to Canada. The most favoured 
model is the Swedish system, which has produced the 
lowest incidence of strikes and disputes of any western 
industrialized nation. Other countries’ methods how- 
ever—for example, those of Japan, The Netherlands, 
Yugoslavia, West Germany and Switzerland—also have 
their local supporters. 


What the foreign-model enthusiasts usually overlook is 
that these labour relations systems flow out of, and re- 
flect, the indigenous and often unique social, political, 
cultural and economic conditions of those countries. 
They cannot be uprooted from their native soil and 
grafted successfully onto an entirely different socio-eco- 
nomic structure. The effectiveness of the Swedish sys- 
tem, for example, stems largely from the exceptionally 
high degree of union and management organization; 
more than 90 per cent of all workers and business firms 
are represented by unions or employer associations. The 
nation-wide bargaining this framework permits is 
unattainable in Canada as long as two thirds of the 
workforce remains unorganized. 


The tranquility obtained by The Netherlands’ system 
has come from an extensive array of state planning and 
regulation, including rigid wage and price controls, of a 
magnitude that neither unions nor employers in Can- 
ada show any inclination to accept. The Japanese sys- 
tem is anchored to an all-embracing industrial paternal- 
ism in which employers assume lifelong responsibility 
for virtually all the material needs of workers and their 
dependants. This approach is clearly alien to Western 
thinking. 


It should be noted, too, that most of these foreign sys- 
tems have been experiencing some difficulties in recent 
years. Even Sweden’s labour relations Eden has been in- 
fested by the serpent of strikes and lockouts. As Labour 
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Minister Bryce Mackasey observed in The Labour Ga- 
zette of January 1971, “The fact of the matter is that, in 
all parts of the world, systems of industrial relations are 
feeling the pressures of rapid economic and _ social 
change, and are responding with only limited success.” 


The repressive proposals 


Most of the repressive proposals start from the premise 
that the main cause of industrial conflict is the exercise 
of undue power and freedom by one or both of the par- 
ticipants. (Labour is cast as the villain more often than 
management.) If this premise is accepted, the obvious 
solution is to impose restraints on excessive use of 
power by either unions or business firms. 
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These proposed curbs usually take some form of compul- 
sory arbitration. The most popular seems to be the es- 
tablishment of labour courts, vested with the authority to 
impose a settlement in the event that a union and em- 
ployer cannot reach voluntary agreement. Morris C. 
Shumiatcher, a Regina lawyer, is one of the most out- 
spoken advocates of labour courts. He argues that such 
courts are as necessary to protect the public from indus- 
trial warfare as the civil courts are to guard the public 
interest in other areas. He sees labour tribunals also as a 
corollary of the present custom of referring to compul- 
sory arbitration those disputes that arise during the con- 
tract term. 
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“A labour court,” says Shumiatcher, “would be a natu- 
ral outgrowth of the practices that unions and com- 
panies have acknowledged ought to be vested in a third 
party—namely, an impartial arbitrator, where irreconci- 
lable differences arise out of an already existing agree- 
ment.” 


This analogy is not nearly as valid as Shumiatcher and 
other labour court supporters seem to think. An arbi- 
trator called upon to rule on a grievance involving inter- 
pretation of a collective agreement has a written set of 
rules to guide him—the terms of the contract itself. An 
arbitrator empowered to rule on the justification of a 
union’s demands for improved wages and working con- 
ditions has no such objective criteria on which to base a 
decision. No such criteria exist. Under these circum- 
stances, arbitration becomes a chancy and imprecise 
procedure. 


Shumiatcher refers approvingly also to the system of la- 
bour courts that have existed in Australia since the turn 
of the century, seeming to ignore their dismal record. 
For, as Frances Bairstow, Director of McGill Univer- 
sity’s Industrial Relations Centre, has observed: “After 
60 years of compulsory arbitration, Australia has the 
unenviable record of five times the annual number of 
strikes as does Canada.” 


The Woods Report listed several other defects of com- 
pulsory arbitration. It has a “potentially corrosive effect 
on the decision-making process, both within and between 
unions and management.” It serves also ‘“‘as a crutch for 
weak leadership,” to the extent that it enables union and 
company officials to take all politically embarrassing 
disputes to the arbitrator “and let him make the unpopu- 
lar decisions ... In the long run, the effect would be to 
undermine both the leadership in question and the col- 
lective bargaining process itself.” 


Most of the vocal champions of repressive measures are 
to be found among the ranks of senior company execu- 
tives—men like R. P. Riggin, Vice-President of Noranda, 
Harold Clawson, Vice-President of Stelco, and Lloyd 
Hemsworth, Vice-President of Kimberly-Clark Ltd. 
These management spokesmen argue that unions have 
become too powerful, and that major legislative controls 
over their power are needed to restore the alleged imbal- 
ance that has occurred. “Union monopolies should be 
curtailed,” says Riggin. “All our labour legislation and 
administration is significantly canted in favour of the 
unions,” charges Clawson. 
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There is no empirical evidence to support these conten- 
tions. Powerful unions are still far less numerous than 
weak unions. More strikes continue to be lost than won. 
The image of huge labour bullies bludgeoning helpless 
employers into submission hardly squares with the ac- 
tuality of the union-management relationship. Besides, 
an imbalance of power is often an essential ingredient in 
arriving at an accommodation. As Prof. Roy Brookbank 
of Dalhousie University has pointed out (LG, Feb., p. 
116), settlement often occurs because one side or the 
other doesn’t feel it has adequate power to back up fur- 
ther argument. There is always, in the democratic sys- 
tem, some kind of imbalance—but the democratic sys- 
tem makes constant adjustment the main issue, not 
perfection, or “peace at any price.” 


The unions probably could argue more persuasively 
that labour legislation is slanted against them. In any 
event, the businessmen’s clamour for more curbs on 
unions evidently failed to impress federal Department 
of Labour officials, judging from the proposed amend- 
ments to the IRDI Act tabled in Parliament last June. 
“The bill provides no comfort for those who look to re- 
strictive legislation for solutions to the problems of in- 
dustrial relations,’ Labour Minister Mackasey said 
bluntly when he introduced the amendments. 





The defects of restrictive laws and compulsory arbi- 
tration have been graphically demonstrated in British) 
Columbia, where a Mediation Commission empowered. 
to impose settlements has floundered ineffectually for 
the past three years. Instead of cooling off industrial 
conflict, the Commission’s first three years of operation 
have seen more man-days lost in strikes and lockouts 
than had been lost in B.C. in the entire preceding dec- 
ade. 


The innovative proposals 


A more appropriate label for the innovative proposals 
might be “gimmicky,” because most of them involve a 
clever twist in the customary bargaining process. Their 
ingenuity, however, is no guarantee that they are prac- 
ticable. 


One of the most intriguing proposals in this category is 
“forced choice” arbitration, more commonly known as 
“final offer selection” (FOS). It differs from conven- 
tional arbitration in that the arbitrator, instead of devis- 
ing a compromise between two extreme positions, de- 
cides wholly in favour of one of the final offers submitted 
by the two sides. The assumption is that both union and 
management will be compelled to present realistic posi- 
tions for fear of having their opponent’s terms imposed 
on them. 


This concept has been advanced as a dispute-settling 
formula by Val Scott, General Manager of the Ontario 
Hydro Professional Engineers and Associates. He points 
out that, although the FOS method is new to Canada, it 
has been adopted in the United States by the Tennessee 
Valley Authority for its engineers, and was a central 
feature of President Nixon’s proposed bill to regulate 
bargaining by the railway unions. 


“In practice,” savs Scott, “FOS would bring sufficient 
pressure to bear to encourage reasonableness, and 
greatly reduce the number of unresolved issues that 
might require recourse to arbitration.” His advocacy of 
the FOS technique is forceful, but it overlooks some ob- 
vious shortcomings. First of all, the system would put 
into the hands of one man awesome power over the 
wages and working conditions of large numbers of 
people. Not many groups of workers would willingly 
yield such power to a single individual, regardless of 
how great a paragon he might be. They certainly would 
balk at surrendering their right to ratify final contract 
terms. 


The biggest hitch in the FOS concept centres on the def- 
inition of the word “reasonable.” The selection officer, 
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we are told, “will consider each submission as a pack- 
age, and will decide totally in favour of the one he con- 
siders the more reasonable.” But in the absence of ob- 
jective criteria, reasonableness is purely subjective. How 
does an officer decide whether the union’s demand or the 
_employer’s counter-offer is reasonable when much of the 
relevant background information is denied him, or, if 
available, is too abstruse to be properly evaluated, 

| 
‘Then there is the not unlikely possibility that the select- 
ion officer will find both the union’s and the company’s 
final positions equally reasonable. That is, each of them 
will be as reasonable as their conflicting interests will 
permit, and still be poles apart. What does the selector 
do then, Toss a coin, 


These are some of the more obvious flaws in the FOS 
proposal. It may nevertheless be a feasible method for 
professional groups such as engineers, and perhaps for 
other employees in essential services who eschew the 
strike weapon, either on ethical or practical grounds. 
But it should be used only when the employees them- 
selves freely ask for it. Any attempt to impose it on all 
workers through legislation would be as fiercely resisted 
as compulsory arbitration. 
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Another gimmicky proposal is the “non-stoppage 
strike,” in which workers remain on the job, but forego 
their wages, while managers and owners correspondingly 
forfeit salaries and profits. The theory behind this bright 
idea is that it enables the parties to apply economic 
pressure on each other while protecting the interests of 
innocent third parties. A variation of this proposal, ad- 
vanced by an American professor of business, J. H. Foe- 
gan, calls for both the union and the company to make 
regular daily or weekly deposits into a fund held by a 
mutually-agreed-upon trustee. Both production and 
bargaining continue, with less of these funds returnable 
as settlement is delayed. Beyond an agreed-upon point, 
none is returnable, and all the money is assigned to 
some acceptable charity. 


The U.S. Labor Law Journal has dismissed this brain- 
storm as being “of questionable legality and doubtful 
usefulness.” Looking at it from a labour standpoint, its 
chief drawback is that it assumes fiscal equality between 
workers and employers. No such equality exists. The 
ability of management to sustain loss of income and 
profits is infinitely greater than the capacity of their em- 
ployees to forego their wages. Endurance contests based 
on cessation of income would thus be heavily weighted 
in favour of the employer. 





Less innovative, but still a startling departure from the 
conventional wisdom, is the proposal of voluntary arbi- 
tration. It is especially surprising when espoused by 
unionists who had hitherto been stalwart champions of 
the strike weapon. These converts to arbitrated settle- 
ments include such prominent U.S. labour leaders as 
AFL-CIO President George Meany, Steelworkers Presi- 
dent I. W. Abel, and Communications Workers Presi- 
dent Joseph A. Beirne. Meany has been saying for the 
past year or so that “we are getting to the point where a 
strike doesn’t make sense in many situations ... They 
don’t settle a thing.” As early as 1959, Beirne referred to 
the need to re-evaluate the union’s ultimate weapon, 
the strike. “When fewer and fewer people are actually 
engaged in providing the direct service to the customers, 
and more and more are involved in auxiliary functions, 
how effectively can you halt production,” 


The American Arbitration Association has appointed a 
two-man committee to discuss with union leaders the 
possiblities of using arbitration as an alternative to 
strikes in deadlocked negotiations. The two men—David 
L. Cole, a veteran arbitrator, and David A. Morse, for- 
mer head of the ILO in Geneva—have received sympa- 
thetic hearings from most labour officials they have so 
far met. Meany stated openly that voluntary arbitration 
is worth exploring. “It’s something highly desirable,” he 
said, “if it can be accomplished.” 


The response to voluntary arbitration from the rank- 
and-file has not been so favourable. Already the Steel- 
workers’ chief, I. W. Abel, rebuked by a militant mem- 
bership, has had to back off from his flirtation with arbi- 
trated settlements. It may well be adopted by certain 
unions and employers in large key industries where 
strike confrontations in the past have proved mutually 
calamitous. But the prospect for any wide-scale adoption 
of third-party awards in Canadian collective bargaining 
must be considered remote. It has even fallen into disre- 
pute in the federal Public Service, the only sector where 
it has been extensively used in Canada. 


A more attractive and feasible method of settling con- 
tract disputes—at least in essential industries—has been 
proposed by Leland Hazard of the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology. His proposal is based on a simple assump- 
tion: that public service employees will not strike if their 
wages and working conditions approximate those of 
similar workers in private industry. The reasoning is 
that strikes “against the public” can be avoided only if 
the public, through its elected representatives, decides 
to remunerate its employees adequately. Otherwise the 
public has no more right to claim immunity from labour 
troubles than do stingy employers in the private sector. 
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The problem is how to determine objectively what con- 
stitutes a fair wage for workers in the public service. 
Hazard’s scheme offers a possible modus operandi. He 
suggests establishment of a permanent “industrial peace 
commission” whose function would be to review work- 
ing agreements in essential industries and to propose 
equitable terms of settlement in each set of negotiations. 


The commission members, selected for their impartial- 
ity, would be drawn from labour, industry, the profes- 
sions and the universities, and appointed on a long-term 
basis to free them from political influence. They would 
be supplied with a secretariat and a staff of statisticians, 
economists, researchers and other specialists. Period- 
ically, the commission would hold public hearings at 
which unions, employers and other interested parties 
could make representations. 


The commission and its technicians would continually 
evaluate all factors bearing on employment standards 
in the public service. It would ascertain and study infor- 
mation on such subjects as job skills, living costs, and 
comparative rates of pay in private industry. Basing its 
recommendations on this analysis, it would issue annual 
or biennial proposals for adjustments in wages and 
other benefits for all workers in the public sector. The 
recommendations, of course, would not be legally bind- 
ing; but they would carry such moral weight that any 
union or employer failing to prove their inequity beyond 
doubt would incur great public disfavour if it were to ig- 
nore them. Hazard does not advance the IPC as a fool- 
proof formula. He admits that its adoption would not 
entirely eliminate public service strikes. Nevertheless, 
he believes it would reduce strikes to a tolerable min- 
imum, which is perhaps the best that can be hoped for 
in a democratic society. 


Hazard’s plan merits a trial. Even if it proved effective, 
however, its limited application to essential services 
would still leave most of the private sector untouched. 
Perhaps that is as it should be, but others who seek the 
Shangri-La of labour relations might not agree. 


The radical proposals 


One factor common to all the foregoing schemes is that 
they presume a continuation of the standard bargaining 
methods, at least up to the point of an impasse. They 
also avoid tampering with union and employer struc- 
tures. Not so the radical proposals. They are based on 
the premise that the inadequacies of collective bargain- 
ing derive from the allegedly cumbersome and out- 
moded character of our industrial institutions. 
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“The existing structure must be remodelled completely 
to give freedom of action a chance to work,” declares 
Vancouver labour lawyer John Laxton. “All efforts in 
the past to improve labour-management relations have 
amounted only to piecemeal reforms. We must now rec- 
ognize that this kind of tinkering is not working. It is 
time to give earnest consideration to a radical restruc- 
turing of the whole system.” 


Laxton’s proposal is the most radical of all those made 
‘in recent years. He calls for the enforced merger of all 
labour organizations in Canada into 10 or 12 giant 
unions, and the allocation of the entire workforce, orga- 
nized or not, among these groups. Employers would be 
similarly lumped together into units corresponding to the 
unions. Contracts for all employers would be for a two- 
year period and would all terminate on the same date. 
Bargaining would be continuous, and the right to strike 
and lockout would be preserved. 


Laxton argues that this “radical restructuring” would 
take away from labour and management the weapons 
that now enable them to wage limited but harmful bat- 
tles, and arm them instead with the equivalent of 
atomic bombs. “Thus it will be all-out war or nothing. A 
strike or lockout would put hundreds of thousands of 
people out of work at the same time, and severely en- 
danger the economy. The chances are that, given such 
powers, both sides would refrain from using ‘them. Nee 
the basic freedoms to withdraw one’s labour or close 
down one’s business would still be preserved.” 


~The Vancouver lawyer cites several additional benefits 
to be gained from his proposed overhaul: it would elim- 
inate unfair competition between unionized employers 
and those paying non-union wages; it would do away 
with jurisdictional disputes between unions, and elimi- 
nate the waste and duplication that now result from the 
labour movement’s fragmentation; it would stop all pi- 
cket-line violence, for picketing would be unnecessary 
in a system that precludes the hiring of strikebreakers; 
and it would virtually remove the courts from the la- 
bour scene, injunctions and appeals being associated 
mainly with picketing, organizing and secondary boy- 
cotts, all of which would have disappeared. 


Unquestionably, the kind of highly centralized system 
that Laxton suggests would live up to most of the claims 
he makes for it. One may have qualms about the crea- 
tion of vast union and employer monopolies and the 
threat to individual freedoms that might ensue; and one 
might also fear that the “atomic bomb” of wide-scale 
strikes would occasionally be dropped. These risks 
aside, however, Laxton’s radically restructured system 
would certainly prove much more orderly and efficient 
than the present one. 
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The trouble is that a system like this one calls for state 
intervention on such a massive scale—requiring the close 
co-operation of the federal and provincial governments 
—that it simply isn’t feasible. Laxton suggests that it 
could be tackled by any one province individually, but 
the odds are against any province voluntarily getting 
that far out of step with the rest of the country. If it were 
only the unions that objected, perhaps one or more of 
the provinces might be tempted. But the employers 
would be even more opposed—especially to the en- 
forced unionization of all workers; and no government 
is going to plunge into a major reform that both labour 
and management are certain to resist. 





The same drawback applies to a similar scheme that 
was proposed a few years ago by the then deputy min- 
ister of labour in Québec, Robert Sauvé. His plan called 
for “sectorial bargaining,” and, like Laxton’s, required 
that all workers be unionized and that all employers par- 
ticipate in joint negotiations on an industry-wide basis. 
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According to Sauvé, it would lead to a rationalization of 
the province’s “small-time beaneries and two-bit facto- 
ries,” an upgrading of the unorganized working poor, and 
a new era of industrial peace. 


Initially Sauvé’s plan was supported by both of 
Québec’s central labour federations, the CNTU and the 
QFL, by top government officials including Premier 
Bourassa, and even by the larger, unionized business 
firms that saw the advantage of removing low-wage 
competition. But then the objections came rolling in 
from non-union employers (still in the majority in 
Québec) and from unions that foresaw possible extinc- 
tion in the province; so the Sauvé plan was quietly 
dropped. 


Most other radical proposals are variations of the Lax- 
ton-Sauvé models, involving rearrangement of existing 
labour and management structures as if they were so 
many toy building blocks. An interesting twist has been 
offered by a Toronto lawyer, Robert D. Perkins, who 
Suggests that wage disputes be settled by a special 
bench of judges with the power to call “‘citizens’ juries. 
His reasoning is that the public—the supposedly un- 
represented third party at the bargaining table—should 
be the arbiter in labour-management conflicts, and that 
this could best be done through the jury system. 


The public, of course, is already represented in labour 
disputes by government conciliators and by the whole 
system of labour legislation. If government doesn’t act 
on behalf of the public when it imposes compulsory 
conciliation in all industrial disputes, then whose inter- 
ests is 1t protecting, Citizens’ juries, with no special com- 
petence in the field of labour relations, would create 
much more trouble than they could possibly avert. 


The mediative proposals 


The people most closely associated with the practice of 
industrial relations are, generally speaking, the ones 
who are least inclined toward drastic changes in the 
present system. They see its defects, but they are also 
deeply conscious of its merits. They understandably 
lean toward the mediative approach in the event of bar- 
gaining deadlocks. 


The foremost advocate of mediation is, of course, the 
federal Minister of Labour, Bryce Mackasey. His “‘pre- 
ventive mediation” technique—unlike most of the others 
previously cited—has the clear advantage of having 
been translated successfully from theory into practice. 
During the past few years, Mackasey’s trouble-shooting 
specialists have racked up a near-perfect record of 
peaceful settlements and averted or abbreviated strikes. 
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The mediative approch is premised on the belief that a 
highly skilled “referee” can work out the face-saving 
compromises necessary for an agreement between two 
mistrustful antagonists. Each of Mackasey’s trained in- 
dustry specialists is an expert in his own field, and per- 
sonally acquainted with union and company officials, | 
Their task is to get involved in incipient disputes and” 
probe for strike-avoiding formulas. Because they have 
the confidence of both sides, they are able to cut 
through the bluff and bluster and find out where the 
settlement range really lies. | 


| 
Mackasey devised his mediation approach because he 
is, above all, a pragmatist. He realizes that no two con= 
frontations between unions and employers are alike; 
that each has its own peculiar blend of contending 
forces. There is no magic formula for equalizing the 
power of union and employer in every set of negotia-- 
tions. Even if there were, it would be no guarantee of| 
industrial peace. It might, on the contrary, produce 
longer, bloodier, and more frequent conflicts. Neither is 
there any conceivable labour code that could be ape 
plied, Procrustean-like, to all labour disputes. That is} 
why Mackasey opted for the flexibility and expertise of | 
mediation, rather than the legalistic restraints urged on 
him by many businessmen and editorial writers. He de-. 
cided that what was needed was a workable method of | 
resolving each dispute as it occurs, within its own par- | 
ticular framework. 


Mackasey was denounced in some quarters as being” 
“too permissive,” but he soon confounded his critics. In 
1970, the first full year of his mediative policy, his 
trouble-shooters settled 92 per cent of the disputes re- 
ferred to them from industries in the federal jurisdic- 
tion. This feat didn’t impress some critics, who pointed 
out that most of the squabbles involved small groups of 
workers. They predicted he would come a cropper in 
1971 when half a dozen crucial negotiations were sched- 
uled in major industries, all of them potentially explo- 
sive. But once again they were forced to eat their words 
as, one by one, Mackasey’s mediators—and, as a last re- 
sort, Mackasey himself—calmly and methodically de- 
fused the bombs of labour unrest. Their settlement 
record for 1971 may be even higher than it was in 1970. 


This is not to imply that the mediative approach is idyl- 
lic, that it has surmounted all obstacles. It is still being 
attacked—not on the basis that it won’t work, but on the 
basis that it sometimes produces peace at an unaccep- 
table price. Several of the settlements devised by Mack- 
asey and his mediators in 1971 were denounced by the 
press, and even by some of his political colleagues, as 
“inflationary.” This charge was made despite the fact 
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that most of the mediated wage increases were at or be- 
low the average percentage rise recorded in the entire 
private sector. 


A few grumbles were heard also from union spokesmen, 
to the effect that the mediators were really “enforcers” 
of official or unofficial wage guidelines set by the federal 
Government. They complained, too, that the mediators, 
in their zeal to get a settlement, sometimes displayed no 
concern for the fairness or adequacy of the proposed 
terms. 


As no set of contract terms will ever please everyone, 
such carping is perhaps inescapable. More disturbing is 
the threat posed to the mediative approach by growing 
rank-and-file distrust. Mediation, by its very nature, in- 
volves only the union and management negotiators. Se- 
crecy is a key component of its effectiveness. But the 
union members, unless they have complete faith in their 
negotiating team—a rarity these days—tend to be sus- 
picious of agreements arrived at through a system they 
cannot perceive or understand. In this kind of situation, 
the mediators are powerless. It avails them nothing to 
propose a settlement package acceptable to union lead- 
ers if the rank-and-file then refuse to ratify it. Rejection 
by union members of mediated terms has occurred sev- 
eral times, and accounts for most of the relatively few 
failures on Mackasey’s performance chart. 


On balance, however, the mediative approach has been 
remarkably successful. It is by no means perfect; but 
then, perfection and democracy—or, for that matter, per- 
fection and free collective bargaining—are by definition 
incompatible. The proponents of the other labour rela- 
tions reforms previously discussed might argue, with 
some justification, that their ideas would produce even 
better results if they were given the same test as the 
mediation method. That may be so. Some of them are 
attractive, and a few may even be feasible. But until 
some ‘government decides to experiment with them, the 
technique of preventive mediation must be accorded 
top honours. It has been proved effective. It promotes in- 
dustrial peace. It sharply reduces the incidence of 
strikes. And all without tampering unduly with the tradi- 
tional process of collective bargaining. 


Preventive mediation may not be the Holy Grail the 
perfection-seekers yearn for. But it does offer a work- 
able method of improving labour-management rela- 
tions and resolving disputes. To that extent, at least, the 
search for ‘“‘a better way” has been worthwhile. 


(The opinions expressed in the accompanying article are 
those of the author, and do not necessarily reflect the 
views or policies of the Canada Department of Labour.) 
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Starting Over, by Damon Stetson, The MacMillan Com- 
pany, New York, New York, 258 pages. 


“The two-career life, like the two-car garage, has be- 
come a part of the American scene,” says Frank Coss, 
Vice-President in charge of Research for Deutsch & 
Shea, specialists in manpower and personnel. The two- 
career life is the theme of a new book by Damon Stet- 
son, a reporter for The New York Times, who based it 
on personal interviews with people who were eased out 
of or shucked nondescript working lives for other ca- 
reers, achieving success and a goodly measure of peace 
of mind in the process. 
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Along in his 40s, the author says, the American male of- 
ten plunges into strange fits of black depression. He 
wakes in a sweat at 4 a.m. He stares at the dim ceiling. 
He has suddenly come to realize that he will never be- 
come president of his company, be appointed top ac- 
count executive, win a Pulitzer Prize, head the bank, or 
make that million. His once bright ambitions creep past 
like beaten soldiers. Should he dye his hair, have an af- 
fair, get divorced, quit his job, But how can he sacrifice 
that pension, that company-paid insurance? what girl 
wants him? what new employer? 


This is the time, Mr. Stetson says, not only to take a 
hard, objective look in the mirror, but also to look 
around, to dust off some of those earlier dreams or to 
begin dreaming again. And to prove that everyone has 
a second chance to catch the brass ring on the merry-go- 
round, the author seeks out hundreds of second-career- 
ists to prove that work is better the second time around. 


Although not completely satisfied with their work, men 
in their 40s and 50s have usually become attached to 
their current jobs. The seniority they have built up has 
given them privileges, vacations, pensions, and other 
equities that they might lose if they changed employers. 
There are also psychological factors that pin them to a 
dull but comparatively comfortable existence. Well-es- 
tablished routines and a familiar group of colleagues 
are fitted on cosily like a well-worn pair of old slippers. 


But although people’s habits seldom change, the work- 
ing world around them does not remain static. The very 
proper, conforming “obey first and think second” orga- 
nizational man is giving way to a younger, more imagi- 
native, more venturesome, less stereotyped individualist 
with waning admiration for the ideal of organizational 
fealty so characteristic of William H. White, Jr.’s, Orga- 
nization Man of an earlier era. 


The new executives can’t help rocking the organiza- 
tional boat, and the older man may find himself being 
tipped over into swirling waters beyond his depth. 
“People used to remember all too well how tough it was 
to get a job during the Depression,” one executive said. 
“It's a new ball game today.” And although the young 
executive slips in and out of jobs like a greased bur- 
lesque queen, the older man whose job and very life 
style is threatened, will have a tougher time getting ac- 
cepted on a new ball team. 
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Says John W. Gardner, former U.S. Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare: “I would like to see the 
time come when many employing organizations will 


‘sponsor mid-career clinics to which men and women can 


go to re-examine the goals of their working life and con- 
sider changes. And I would like to see people visit such 
clinics with as little self-consciousness as they visit their 


‘dentist. 


“Too many middle-aged people are working at a frac- 
tion of full capacity because of circumstances that could 
be altered. Perhaps they are in a blind-alley job or a job 
unsuited to their talents, or caught in an unproductive 


relationship with their immediate supervisors. Perhaps 
they simply need challenge and change. Perhaps they 
_are ready for a second career.” 


Some businessmen, even those with huge six-figure sal- 
aries, become disillusioned and bored, or they decide 
that they would like to seek new challenges in a more 
congenial atmosphere. Not long ago, the $125,000-a- 


year group vice-president of a major television network 


announced that he was giving up his post because it 


lacked “a great deal of the activity and a good bit of the 


challenge that I enjoyed so much. There was no prob- 


lem,” he explained. “I was ready to make a change. The 
network has been good to me. But I agree with John 
Gardner who said that people, like flowers, need repott- 
ing one in a while.” 


In was not clear in this executive’s case, says the author, 
whether he had been eased out or whether he was 
wholly motivated by his desire to set sail for new hori- 
zons. But one thing was certain: his previous success, 
experience and salary made it possible for him to step 
out, maintain himself and family in the interim, and yet 
speak with assurance about prospects for a new position. 


“The forceful type have the potential to move up or out 
to new frontiers,’ says author Stetson. “The frightened 
are probably going to remain trapped in the rat race of 
daily routines, pressures from demanding bosses, frus- 
trations stemming from the repetitiveness of their days. 
For some this is enough. They are happier and less 
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caught up in the race if they stay clear of responsi- 
bilities, if they stop striving for promotion, if they work 
from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. and then go home, if they create a 
life away from work that fulfils them in a way that their 
job ‘trap’ never can do.” 


For executives facing uncertainties in the corporate 
jungle, moonlighting has offered a hedge in the same 
field, or another one, against displacement or being put 
on the shelf. Of course with moonlighting there are risks 
involved, because a conflict of interest may develop that 
would be displeasing to the moonlighter’s employer if 
he found out about it. 


A young executive in a dress-making concern in New 
York’s garment district was earning $25,000 a year, but 
frankly admitted that he was doing some moonlighting 
on Tuesday and Thursday evenings with a competing 
firm. “Sure, I’d get fired if my boss found out,” he said, 
“but I’m trying to learn all I can about this business— 
and fast. I’m not going to stay in this madhouse forever. 
I don’t mind telling you, I’m going to start my own shop 
as soon as I can raise the money.” 


A hobby or a sports interest may sometimes provide the 
key that unlocks a new career. The vice-president of a 
large and well-known manufacturing firm in Chicago 
endured pressures and overwork and personal conflicts 
for years as he fought his way up the corporate ladder. 
But after twelve- and fourteen-hour days during the 
week, he would relax, whenever possible, on weekends 
by sailing his boat on Lake Michigan. Despite his love 
for sailing, a bulging brief case too often confronted 
him on Saturday mornings and sent him, protesting but 
loyal, to his study desk for a weekend stint of paper 
work. “Hell,” he said, in recalling those days, “it was 
getting so I could never work on the boat, and half of 
my weekends I wasn’t even making it to the dock.” 


He did love sailing, however, and the incongruity of a 
job that was pressing in on him and denying him the 
opportunity to enjoy his hobby finally came home to 
him. He quit his job and, utilizing his management 
know-how, started his own business renting boats and 
teaching sailing. Although his income was reduced, he 
and his wife were able to make the adjustment without 
serious hardships. “Besides,” he said, “we had more 
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time together. She helped me at the boathouse, and if 
you really want to know the truth, we fell in love 
again.” 


One of the most fascinating and exciting second-career 
opportunity areas for the retired executive is in the In- 
ternational Executive Service Corps. This non-profit 
U.S. organization, financed by some 200 leading corpo- 
rations and the U.S. Agency for International Develop- 
ment, has its headquarters in New York, and since 1964 
it has been recruiting seasoned businessmen and send- 
ing them abroad to stimulate enterprise and to counsel 
companies that have requested assistance in solving 
management problems. It is a_business-to-business, 
man-to-man, foreign-aid program that is completely 
compelling in concept and gratifyingly effective in exe- 
cution. “The best way to send an idea around the world 
is to wrap it up in a man,” said a former IESC execu- 
tive. Sometimes waggishly called the “Paunch Corps,” 
this unique organization was developed through the 
combined thinking of private business and government. 


Most of the volunteers for the Executive Service Corps 
are relatively affluent, so there is no great financial sac- 
rifice involved in taking assignments, but in any case, 
the living allowance for an executive and his wife is 
about $1,000 a month on most assignments, plus travel 
costs. Most volunteers live in hotels, although occasion- 
ally one rents an apartment or a house, if available. 


The original concept of the Corps was not aimed at pro- 
viding second careers for executives bored with en- 
forced retirement. But in practice, one of its attractive 
aspects has been the exhilarating impact that it has had 
on men with valuable experience and backgrounds that 
can be put to good use in advising and assisting com- 
panies in foreign lands. These companies often need the 
kind of help that a seasoned business executive can give 
quickly and intelligently in a relatively short period of 
time. 


“With the wealth of retired talent available in this coun- 
try it would be a shame to let it go to waste,” Stetson 
said. “Putting this talent, skill and accumulated knowl- 
edge to continued use in the productive work of the 
world—rather than permitting it to be frittered away at 
gin rummy or on a golf course—seems almost justifica- 
tion in itself for the Executive Corps program.” 


Many of the businessmen who have served as volun- 
teers say that the experience has provided a deep per- 
sonal satisfaction and sense of achievement at a time of 
life when top executive triumphs are a thing of the past. 
But apart from monetary considerations and self-ag- 
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grandissement, the experience is rewarding for many 
men who have spent the major part of their lives work- 
ing in a much less socially committed atmosphere. 


Another organization, known as “Forty Plus,” is a long- 
established self-help group that provides job coun- 
selling, assistance in preparing a resumé, advice in plan- 
ning a job hunt, coaching on how to market yourself 
most effectively, and morale-building companionship 
for the oftentimes discouraging months it takes to find a 
new job or launch a new career. The movement recog- 
nizes that, at any given time, there are many capable 
and experienced executives who, for varying reasons, 
may be out of work. Moreover, the group recognizes 
also that age can be an obstacle to employment even 
though a successful career and proven ability may at the 
same time be gilt-edged assets if the right company or 
career opportunity is found. New members, after careful 
screening, pay a small initiation fee and monthly dues. 
They agree to put in at least 16 hours a week working 
for the group until they themselves find a job. This in- 
volved keeping records, taking out the trash, typing 
thumbnail sketches of members, running a mimeograph 
machine, and contacting companies to locate job open- 
ings. ““There’s a feeling that, if you’re over 40, you’re a 
deadbeat, you’re not with it, you’re a relic out of the 
past,” commented Arnold Pike, a former member who 
became a radio-TV producer. “But these are men who 
do have something younger men don’t—instant experi- 
ence, deliverable from the first day they’re on the job.” 





What emerges from the wide variety of second careers 
cited is the diversity of factors that lead men and 
women into another way of life. Says Stetson; “It can be 
the frustration and boredom of a stagnating job. It can 
be the wisdom and maturity that the perspective of 
years gives a man. It can be the desire for a pleasanter, 
happier, and more satisfying life. Or, of course, it can be 
a drive to achieve greater status and more money. But 
unusual and successful moves into second careers are 
possible, have been occurring, and may open the way for 
life to begin again in a new, exciting and fulfilling way.” 


Analyse Coit-Bénéfice des politiques de Main-d’ceuvre, 
Compte rendu d’un Congrés nord-Américain, qui eut lieu 
a Madison, Wisconsin, le 14-15 mai, 1969. Editeurs: 
G.G. Somers et W.D. Wood; Industrial Relations 
Centre, Queen’s University, Kingston, Ont. 307 pages, 
$5 


The English version of this book was reviewed in The 
Labour Gazette (LG, May 1970, p. 355). The French 
edition is now available from the Industrial Relations 
Centre. 
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‘A distinctly militant mood pervaded the 103rd annual 
conference of Britain’s Trades Union Congress as the 


delegates planned compaigns to fight the Government on 
the issues of industrial relations, unemployment, eco- 
nomic policy and terms of the entry into the European 
Common Market. Held from September 6 to 10 in 
Blackpool, the conference showed that the TUC had 
achieved a record rise of more than 600,000 new mem- 
bers, bringing the total membership to just over 10 mil- 
hon. 


Faced by the ominous rise in unemployment, rising 
prices, and a government bent on curbing the unions, 
the 1,066 delegates, representing 142 unions, passed a 
resolution accusing the Government of having followed 
policies that had produced economic stagnation, the 


highest level of unemployment since World War II, and 
rapidly rising prices. The resolution urged that pressure 
be exerted on the Government for the provision of ef- 


fective protection of workers who lose their jobs. It op- 
posed redundancies that lead to higher unemployment, 
and declared that “no form of compensation is a substi- 
tute for the right to a job.” The resolution called also for 
expansion of the economy, full employment and a 
planned growth of real incomes. 


Increased government investment and public expendi- 
ture, substantial increases in old age pensions, and more 
direct government involvement in the promotion of 
prosperity in the economically stagnant areas of the 
country should radically reduce unemployment and 
should involve measures to achieve a more equitable 
distribution of wealth, delegates thought. The resolution 
therefore advocated a wealth tax, major extension of 
public ownership, and price control. 


In its battle against the Government's Industrial Rela- 
tions Act, considered by the unions as an attack on their 
rights, the Congress decided to urge affiliated unions not 
to register under the Act. Congress pointed out that the 
unregistered union would be free to frame its own rules, 
and that the registrar would have no jurisdiction over the 
union. By a show of strength in not registering, the 
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movement planned to demonstrate its determined op- 
position to the Act, and delegates were promised that 
the Labour Party would repeal the Act once the Party 
had gained office. Many delegates did not like the idea 
of forfeiting tax rebates on their incomes at an esti- 
mated loss of five million pounds, and at the risk of hav- 
ing to pay damages ensuing from strikes. The issue was 
hotly debated and did not have the full support of the 
major white-collar unions. 


The Government's present proposals for Britain to join 
the European Common Market “on the terms now 
known” were opposed by the Congress; it considered 
that a general election should be held before any deci- 
sion on entry was taken by Parliament. Victor Feather, 
TUC General Secretary, expressed the Congress’s deep 
concern that the cost of entry would represent a heavy 
burden on Britain’s balance of payments and therefore 
depress the level of employment. 


A call for the Government to enact a Bill of Rights 
guaranteeing the building of a “fully democratic consti- 
tution” in Northern Ireland was made in another reso- 
lution adopted unanimously by Congress, which viewed 
with concern the mounting toll of violence there. Sir 
Frederick Hayday, Chairman of the TUC International 
Committee, voiced the full support of the Congress for 
the Northern Ireland Committee of the Irish Congress 
of Trade Unions, and he paid tribute to the courage 
they were showing in extremely difficult circumstances. 


In a resolution on Southern Africa, the TUC con- 
demned the Government’s decision to resume the sale 
of arms to South Africa, its intention to resume talks 
with the illegal regime in Rhodesia, and its continued 
support of Portuguese white minority rule in Angola 
and Mozambique. The Congress feared that this repre- 
sented a move toward total identification by Britain 
with the racist regimes in Southern Africa. 


George F. Smith, of the Woodworkers, was elected 
Chairman of the TUC General Council. 
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After their experience with a pulp mill in Saskatchewan 
that cost them an astronomical sum because of labour 
strife, the construction contractor Parsons and Whitte- 
more Inc. was receptive to finding a better way of dealing 
with labour. 


A better way was found, manifested in the construction 
record of a $90-million mill at Nackawic, N.B. The mill 
was completed seven months ahead of schedule, reports 
the September issue of Teamwork in Industry, a publi- 
cation of the Labour-Management Consultation Branch 
of the Canada Department of Labour. The report con- 
tinues: There was only one work stoppage, and it oc- 
curred before a blanket agreement was signed. To quote 
a union man: “It was an ideal setup. In my union they 
took home 52 cheques a year. The contractors made 
money because they beat the deadline.” 


The Construction and Building Trades Council of Fred- 
ericton, representing 17 unions, negotiated with the con- 
tractor several peace-making devices, designed to satisfy 
management and union ambitions. Between them they 
hammered out a blanket project agreement and a mark- 
up agreement (specifying trade jurisdiction). The proj- 
ect manager was given executive authority. A company 
and a union representative were called in to police the 
agreements and deal with day-to-day problems during 
the life of the agreement. 


There was continuity in that key people, such as the 
management and union representatives, were part of the 
scene from the first preliminary consultations through 
the actual construction. Having helped create the prior 
agreements, they were in position to bring a full under- 
standing to bear on daily problems. 
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At peak employment, 920 people were at work on the 
site, including about 500 employed by 26 subcon- 
tractors. The project was carried out over 23 months. 
Originally the project was expected to be finished by 
Christmas 1970. It was completed the previous May. 


Labour and management had worked out for them- 
selves a system, grounded in the labour agreement and 
jurisdictional mark-up. They were also able to make it 
apply. Larry Wallace, the union project representative, 
had prior experience as a “project business representa- 
tive” during the last phase of construction of New 
Brunswick’s Mactaquac power project. A pipefitter by 
trade, Wallace had single-handedly put the Fredericton 
pipefitters’ local on its feet. He was president of the lo- 
cal Construction and Building Trades Council at the 
time of his election by the unions to the job at Nack- 
awic. 


His counterpart, Roy Shawcross, was in effect an em- 
ployment officer assigned specifically to the project. The 
fact that he was the only company labour relations man 
on the site and all problems from subcontractors were 
channeled through him, greatly reduced distortion. In 
the same way, Wallace was the single recognized union 
agent. Says Shawcross: “Larry Wallace and I toured the 
site twice and sometimes four times a day. The men got 
to know us as a team. They knew that we could latch on 
to their problems and deliver immediate results. They 
didn’t have to chew it over dinner, breakfast and lunch 
and get all boiled up. They knew that something would 
be done quickly and fairly.” 


Backing up the representatives system of conducting la- 
bour relations was a project manager with the authority 
to make executive decisions. Head office had given Gas- 
ton Girard the authority to run his own show. The result 
was a refreshing lack of red tape. Instead of referring an 
issue to head office or a remote board of directors, Gi- 
rard acted on his own. 
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In 25 years on construction sites, Girard has developed 
a full understanding of the good and bad in labour rela- 
tions. In his opinion, a contractor who lacks the confi- 
dence to give decision-making authority to the project 
manager stands a good chance of going over his budget. 
It is a sure way to encourage confusion and then labour 
trouble. “It really counts with the men, when they can 
see a problem brought to the attention of the manage- 
ment that, within a day or less, brings down a solution,” 
says Girard. “Even if the workers don’t agree with the 
solution, it matters a great deal if they know the issue 
has been dealt with promptly, fairly and by a live and 
breathing management. Not by some vague and distant 
head office.” 


Wallace, chief union negotiator of the blanket and 
_ mark-up agreements, recalls that, “We couldn’t live 
with the management the first month on the job, but af- 
ter that everything started to fit into place.” It was dur- 
ing that first month, before a firm agreement was signed 
that the single work disruption occurred. A one-week 
_ strike was settled by a new wage schedule compensating 
for a bonus asked for by workers who lived more than 
40 miles from the site. 


_ As well as covering all general terms and conditions of 
employment, the agreement provided a separate appen- 
dix for each of the 17 trades working on the project, re- 
ferring to such items as wage rates and overtime provi- 
sions. After the collective agreement had been settled, 
union and management negotiators met for three days 
to work out a formula to keep jurisdictional disputes at 
a minimum. The assignment of work to particular trades 
under the mark-up agreement became the bible of the 
project. It was vital for rendering decisions, as an esti- 
mated 70 per cent of grievances were jurisdictional in 
nature. 


“In our case, dealing with groups of workers from many 
districts each with their own local practices, | don’t 
know how we would have got along without the mark- 
up,” says Shawcross, a former army officer. “They say 
‘What do you mean! we’ve done it this way for 15 years 
in Halifax, or Montreal, and out would come the mark- 


” 


up. 
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Each subcontractor, on entering the site, was briefed by 
Shawcross on the meaning and intent of the contract. 
Thus each contractor knew the facts of life of the agree- 
ment before he started work. At the same time, the 
unions consulted with Wallace, who represented them 
through the Building Trades Council, their exclusive 
bargaining agent on the site. 


The two representatives’ intimate familiarity with the 
agreement gave them an understanding beyond that of 
the actual wording of the contract. They were able to 
apply to problems their knowledge of the discussions 
and understandings reached during negotiations. “Hav- 
ing negotiated with the union, I knew exactly what their 
thinking was at every stage,” says Shawcross. “Full fa- 
miliarity from the word ‘go’ helped a great deal.” 


Shawcross and Wallace were accustomed to handling 
problems on a first incident basis. They were usually able 
to come up with a decision the same day, after consult- 
ing everyone concerned. The outcome was a high degree 
of union and management confidence in the representa- 
tives. “There were instances where the unions found 
ways to cut corners, but I held the line,” recalls Wallace. 
“The company did the same thing with their subcon- 
tractors. They played the game.” 


According to Girard, co-ordination of labour relations 
on a day-to-day basis, and the use of project agreements 
is not unique to the New Brunswick experiment. He 
mentions as examples projects at Churchill Falls, Que., 
Pine Point, Man., and at several places in British Co- 
lumbia. 


In reviewing the planning, co-operation and, even- 
tually, mutual trust that was evident during the Ste. 
Anne-Nackawic project, Wallace suggests it should be 
mandatory for all contactors to reply to his question: 
“Considering the years of planning and millions of dol- 
lars you’ve invested in the planning of this project, how 
much of it has been devoted to labour relations,” 


“If the answer,” Wallace continues, is ‘A few dollars 
here or there’, or ‘Less than five minutes,’ then watch 
out! it means they don’t understand industrial relations. 
They’ve left it all to clerks who are interested in payroll 
numbers. I would wish them luck. But they honestly 
don’t deserve it.” 
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_ Price indexes 





Consumer, August 


The consumer price index (1961 = 100) increased 0.7 per 
cent to 135.0 in August from 134.1 in July, and was 3.4 
per cent above the August 1970 level of 130.5. All major 
components registered increases, except clothing which 
declined 0.2 per cent. A rise of 2.0 per cent in the food 
index was mainly responsible for the advance in the all- 
items index. There were increases also in the tobacco 
and alcohol component 0.7 per cent; transportation 0.5 
per cent; housing 0.3 per cent; recreation and reading 
0.2 per cent; health and personal care 0.2 per cent. Clas- 
sified by goods and services, the commodities index ad- 
vanced 0.8 per cent, and that for services 0.5 per cent. 
Non-durables, excluding food, increased 0.1 per cent, 
partly because higher prices for cigarette tobacco, beer, 
curtains, pharmaceuticals and household supplies, out- 
weighed lower prices for fuel oil and clothing. The de- 
crease in durables was mostly due to lower prices for 
new cars, furniture and carpets. The increase in the 
services index was mainly attributable to higher insur- 
ance rates, theatre and football admissions, taxi fares 
and dentists’ fees. 


The food index rose 2.0 per cent to 135.9 in August from 
133.3 in July, and was 3.0 per cent above the August 
1970 level of 131.9. The food-consumed-at-home com- 
ponent increased 2.2 per cent. The only major item in 
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this component registering a decrease, was vegetables, 
which declined 6.5 per cent with lower prices for cab- 
bages, lettuce, carrots and tomatoes. Fruit prices ad- 
vanced with higher quotations for apples 8.9 per cent; 
frozen orange juice 2.6 per cent; canned orange juice 
1.9 per cent. Fresh oranges and bananas declined 2.6 
per cent and 1.7 per cent respectively. Egg prices in- 
creased 1.7 per cent—nearly 14 per cent below their 
level of a year ago. Dairy products increased 1.6 per 
cent mainly because of a 1.9 per cent increase in fresh 
milk, although higher prices were also recorded for pro- 
cessed cheese 1.4 per cent; cheddar cheese 1.2 per cent; 
and powdered milk 0.9 per cent. The meat, fish and 
poultry component advanced 1.0 per cent with price in- 
creases of 2.5 per cent for poultry; 1.6 per cent for pork; 
0.5 per cent for beef. The price of bakery and cereal 
products moved up 0.6 per cent reflecting increases for 
bread 1.1 per cent; cake mix 1.9 per cent; and sweet bis- 
cuits 1.3 per cent. Among other food items, the price of 
butter rose 0.7 per cent; peanut butter 0.7 per cent 
salad dressing 0.8 per cent; honey 1.3 per cent; regular 
coffee 1.7 per cent; catsup 2.3 per cent. Margarine 
prices declined 2.6 per cent; soft drinks 1.1 per cent; tea 
bags 1.2 per cent. Restaurant meal prices advanced 0.8 
per cent to a level 4.5 per cent above that of a year ear- 
lier. 


The housing index rose 0.3 per cent to 137.5 from 137.1 
and was 4.6 per cent above the August 1970 level. A 0.5 
per cent increase in the shelter component outweighed a 
0.1 per cent decline in the household operation compo- 
nent. In the shelter component, rent and home own- 
ership elements advanced—in home ownership, mainly 
because of a rise of 1.7 per cent in new house prices, 4.5 
per cent in the dwelling insurance index, and 0.6 per 
cent for repair charges. Among household operation 
items, fuel oil prices decreased 0.7 per cent as declines 
in Montreal, Hull and Ottawa outweighed increases in 
Québec City and London. In the furniture index, sales 
were mainly responsible for a 1.2 per cent decrease as 
declines were recorded for bedroom suites 2.0 per cent; 
dinette suites 1.4 per cent; living room suites 0.8 per 
cent; kitchen sets 0.4 per cent; floor coverings 0.6 per 
cent. Higher prices for curtains in Toronto and Van- 
couver advanced the textiles index 0.4 per cent. In- 
creased rates in Ottawa and Toronto were chiefly re- 
sponsible for a 3.8 per cent increase in the household 
effects insurance index. Among other housing items, the 
price of toilet paper rose 2.4 per cent; scouring powder 
1.3 per cent; soap flakes 1.1 per cent; light bulbs 0.9 per 
cent; bleach 0.9 per cent. 


The clothing index declined 0.2 per cent to 128.8 from 
129.1 but was 2.1 per cent higher than in August 1970. 
The only component registering an increase was 
women’s wear which rose 0.3 per cent with higher prices 
for underwear, hosiery and sweaters. The men’s wear 
component declined 1.3 per cent because of sale prices 
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for suits, undershorts, pyjamas and work shirts and 
socks. Higher prices were registered for sport shirts, 
slacks, nylons and other items. The indexes for chil- 
dren’s wear and piece goods declined 0.1 per cent. The 
footwear component was unchanged. 


The transportation index increased 0.5 per cent to 130.7 
from 130.1 mainly because of a 0.6 per cent rise in the 
automobile operation component. Among automobile 
operation items, insurance rates increased 3.4 per cent; 
motor oil 0.5 per cent; gasoline 0.1 per cent. New car 
prices declined 0.2 per cent as the end of the model year 
approaches. Within the other transportation compo- 
nents there was an increase in the train fares index, and 
taxi fares rose 0.3 per cent. 


The health and personal care index increased 0.2 per 
cent to 142.5 from 142.2 and was 1.6 per cent above its 
August 1970 level. The health care component ad- 
vanced 0.3 per cent because of a 0.4 per cent increase in 
pharmaceuticals prices. A number of these items re- 
corded increases, the most important being for head- 
ache tablets 3.0 per cent; vitamins 2.6 per cent; oint- 
ments 0.9 per cent; antiseptics 0.8 per cent. The 
personal care component moved up 0.1 per cent. Per- 


sonal care supplies prices rose 0.2 per cent with higher 


prices for toothpaste 1.6 per cent; cleansing tissues 1.6 


per cent; face powder 1.3 per cent; face cream 1.2 per 


cent; shaving cream 1.0 per cent. Reductions were re- 
corded for toilet soap 1.4 per cent and toothbrushes 0.7 
per cent. 


The recreation and reading index rose 0.2 per cent to 
135.8 from 135.5, mainly because of increased motion 
picture admission charges in Toronto and Sherbrooke 
and higher football admissions in Montreal. The price of 
camera film including processing declined 0.3 per cent. 
The recreation and reading index was 2.5 per cent 
higher than in August 1970. 


The tobacco and alcohol index advanced 0.7 per cent to 
129.6 from 128.7 and was 2.5 per cent higher than in 
August 1970. The alcoholic beverage index increased 
1.1 per cent as higher beer prices in Quebec and New- 
foundland outweighed some lower liquor prices in east- 
ern Canada. The tobacco component rose 0.3 per cent. 
Mixed price movements across the country resulted in a 
marginal decrease in the cigarette index. 


City Consumer, August 


The consumer price index (1961 = 100) advanced in nine 
regional cities and city-combinations and declined in 
one. The movements ranged from an increase of 0.7 per 
cent in St. John’s, Nfld., to a decrease of 0.2 per cent in 
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Halifax. Food indexes increased in all cities mainly be- 
cause of higher quotations for most meats, poultry, 
fresh fruits, and increased prices for restaurant meals. 
The housing components advanced in nine cities, reflec- 
ting generally higher rents and increased household 
contents insurance rates. 


Regional consumer price index point changes between 
July and August were: St. John’s +0.7 to 125.0; Mon- 
treal +0.5 to 127.8; Edmonton-Calgary +0.5 to 128.8; 
Winnipeg +0.4 to 129.4; Toronto +0.3 to 130.6; Ot- 
tawa +0.2 to 132.0; Saskatoon-Regina +0.2 to 124.0; 
Vancouver +0.2 to 127.6; Saint John +0.1 to 126.2; 
Halifax —0.2 to 127.3. 


Wholesale, August 


The general wholesale index (1935—39= 100) advanced 
0.3 per cent in August to 292.0 from the July index of 
291.0. It was 2.8 per cent higher than the August 1970 
index of 284.1. Four of the eight major group indexes 
were higher, three declined, and one was unchanged. 


The animal products group index rose 1.7 per cent in 
August to 327.9 from 322.5 on higher prices for fresh 
meats, livestock, fishery products and milk and its prod- 
ucts. An increase of 1.1 per cent to 403.4 from 399.0 in 
the wood products group reflected price increases for 
cedar, spruce and fir. Increases of 0.1 per cent or less oc- 
curred in two major group indexes—iron products to 
318.2 from 317.9, and textile products to 262.3 from 
262.2. The vegetable products group index declined 0.8 
per cent to 236.0 from 238.0 on lower prices for grains, 
rubber and its products, and potatoes. Because of lower 
prices for copper and its products, there was a decrease 
of 0.3 per cent to 262.0 from 263.0 in the non-ferrous 
metal products group. The chemical products group in- 
dex declined 0.2 per cent to 240.0 from 240.5. 


U.S. consumer, August 


The United States consumer price index (1967 = 100) 
advanced 0.3 per cent in August, or 0.4 per cent after ad- 
justment for normal seasonal changes. Both figures were 
higher than in July, but less than in May and June. The 
index rose to 122.2 and was 4.5 per cent higher than a 
year ago. The items responsible for the increase in the 
August consumer price index were gasoline, medical 
care and household services. The index for foods 
bought in stores, and distinct from restaurant meals, 
were stable. 


Wh, 





The following information was extracted from a recent 
survey of 72 non-wage provisions in 42 major collective 
agreements in hospitals across Canada, and is on file 
with the Economics and Research Branch, Canada De- 
partment of Labour. The full study will be available 
from the Branch, and is part of a continuing series of 
the Analysis Section of the Collective Bargaining Divi- 
sion. 


The agreements analyzed cover bargaining units rang- 
ing in size from 500 upwards, with one agreement cov- 
ering 45,000 workers. The latter figure tends to cause 
some imbalance in the comparisions of frequency of 
provisions in agreements and the number of employees 
covered. The total number of employees covered in the 
42 agreements was 118,761. Ninety-eight per cent of the 
employees in the survey were covered by agreements 
that were in effect as of January 1971. 


The study was conducted by Mervyn McKenzie and 
Daniel Stace of the Branch, under the supervision of 
Dan Rosenbloom, Chief, Collective Bargaining Divi- 
sion. In a few cases, where the language used in the 
agreements left some doubt about meaning, the provi- 
sions were classified subject to the proviso that they may 
be open to other interpretations. 


Management rights 


These provisions delineate certain fuctions as falling 
within the exclusive jurisdiction of management. Gen- 
erally speaking, two types of provisions were found. 
One was in the form of general statements that were 


oe 


broad and vague. The other tended to be more detailed! 
and specific by way of enumeration, and often included | 
the proviso that the exercise of those rights should not 
be inconsistent with the expressed terms of the agree- 
ment. Of the agreements surveyed, only 6 did not have 
a specific statement concerning management rights, 
whereas 21 per cent of the agreements, which covered 58 | 
per cent of the employees, had a general statement: and | 
69 per cent, covering 33 per cent of the employees, had a 
specific provision that enumerated a list of functions as 
belonging exclusively to management. The most 
frequently enumerated rights dealt with direction of the 
work force and control of operations. 


Union security 


Forty-five per cent of the agreements had no specific 
provision regarding union membership as a condition 
of employment. Fifty-two per cent of the agreements, 
covering 78 per cent of the employees, had such a provi- 
sion. Among the variations in union membership 
clauses found in the survey, 6 agreements (5 per cent of 
employees) provided for a straight union shop, 11 
agreements (66 per cent of employees) provided for a 
modified union shop, and another 6 agreements (7 per 
cent of employees) provided for maintenance of mem- 
bership for present and future members. 


Employee security 
Notice of layoff 


Twenty-four per cent of the agreements, which covered 
7 per cent of the employees, did not have a provision 
that made it obligatory for the employer to give prior 
notice to employees destined to be laid off. Slightly 
more than one third of the agreements, covering 62 per 
cent of the employees, provided for 2 weeks notice of 
layoff. Nineteen per cent of the agreements (21 per cent 
of employees) had a provision for 4 weeks notice, and 
10 per cent of the agreements (6 per cent of employees) 
specified 1 week’s notice prior to layoff. In 26 per cent of 
the agreements, covering well over 50 per cent of em- 
ployees, the practice of “bumping” was allowed. 


Posting of job vacancies 
Job posting was found to be standard practice in in- 


stances giving rise to job openings. Eighty-six per cent 
of the agreements, covering 96 per cent of the employ- 
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ees, had a provision incorporating the practice of post- 
ing bulletins of job vacancies, with preference for bids 
accorded to senior employees, provided that they are 
qualified to perform the job or are able to do so with 
relatively little training. 


Hours of work 


It was clearly established that an average of 5 days a 
week constitutes the normal workweek for employees in 
the survey. In terms of employee coverage, a shift of less 


than 8 hours a day was the norm. Seventy-four per cent 


of the employees were scheduled to work less than 8 
hours a day or less than 40 hours a week. For these em- 
ployees, the normal workweek averaged between 35 


| and 38°4 hours a week. 


Shift premiums 


Eighty-seven per cent of the employees were covered by 
provisions that guaranteed payment of shift differ- 
entials for work performed on second (evening) or third 
(night) shifts. These differentials were usually expressed 
in cents-an-hour or cents-a-day additions to the regular 
or basic day-shift rates. In terms of employee coverage, 
the most prevalent shift differentials were $1.85 (second 
shift) and $1.10 (third shift). Next in order of frequency 
was $1 a day for second and third shifts. Cents-an-hour 
differentials were found in 6 agreements (11 per cent of 
employees), and ranged from 5 cents an hour to 16 
cents an hour for work on second and third shifts. 


Paid holidays 


All agreements in the survey provided for paid statutory 
holidays. The number of paid holidays a year ranged 
from 9 to 13 days. The average annual number of paid 
holidays for each worker was 10.7. 


Vacations 


Vacation benefits were related to years of service, and 
they ranged from 2 weeks after 1 year or less of contin- 
uous service to 6 weeks after 24 years of service. Eighty- 
four per cent of the employees were entitled to a min- 
imum of 2 weeks paid vacation after | year or less of 
service. The established trend in the agreements was for 
the employer to grant pay at the basic rate attained by 
the employee prior to the commencement of the vaca- 
tion period. Only 6 agreements, which covered 4 per 
cent of the employees, had a specific provision that en- 
dorsed the practice of vacation carry-over. 
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Sick leave 


Ninety-nine per cent of the agreements with the same 
percentage coverage for employees in the survey con- 
tained specific provisions for paid sick leave. The aver- 
age annual number of days paid sick leave for each em- 
ployee was 15.6. Accumulation of unused sick leave was 
found to be standard practice, with slightly more than 
half of the employees in the survey being covered by 
provisions for indefinite accumulation, 


Management Rights 


Employees 


Agreements Covered 





Provision No. Percent No. Percent 





ING PROVISION 2 rhc siete one 6 14. -11,024 2) 
General statement of manage- 
ment-rightsten.ai nea Baeee 9 21 68,900 58 
Enumerated list of management 
rights—residual rights with man- 
AP CIMCIG Hiner eee chants nt 9 2 s270 13 
Enumerated list of management 
rights—residual rights silent........... 18 43 23,567 20 
TOUAL. eet een eee. eee 42 118,761 


Union Security 


Employees 


Agreements Covered 





Provision No Percent No. Percent 


SS EI GI EF ELE LETS EEDA PETS EE TEED 


Membership 


No provision regarding union 
membership as a condition of 











SMP LOVIN baer chose cesactomaere ae 19 45 26,452 Ze 

Winton SOP meee iecsccn 6 14 5,554 5 

Modified union shop 11 26 = 78,550 66 

Maintenance of membership for 

present and future membets.......... 6 14 8,205 7 
Totals cee shat ween ame 42 118,761 

Checkoff 

INO PIOVASIONE Seen iromacceen ete: 2 5 a2 5 

Provision for checkoff (other 

than Rand Formula) ences... 16 38 39,065 33 

Compulsory checkoff for all em- 

ployees (Rand Formula)... 24 a7 13971 62 
TONG beer ae iu sea oon ee 42 118,761 
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Notice of Lay-off 


Employees 


Agreements Covered 





No. Percent No. Percent 
FR ES SRS A BFE LES NS NN RS PN TPT PRIS ET ESTA VE SP STD RES I TESTES 


Provision 





INO! PFOVISIOMeess, ce iran eee 10 24 8,211 7 

IW CKROIILGSS: 20 sar eee enn 4 10 6,505 6 

2D WGEKS Were. te. oo oe eee eine ee 15 36 =—s-: 72,986 62 

4 Oe Rr ee ere 8 19 25,3999 21 

CO a=) ahora er nce ery ee ie 5 12 4,660 4 
TO tall eee reer aoe 42 118,761 


Sa STAPF SS A Ea RE A BS ENN LATTE gS SEW TER ET YR SO ETN NES 





Hours of Work 
Employees 
Agreements Covered 
Provision No, Percent) No. Pet cent 


FL SN GENT LIE YF DE SE ESB aT EIS EE ESS IT 2S IEE TTS PET ION 


Daily hours* 








7 hours and 15 minutes....................... 2 5 5,500 5 

Tan ‘fea Oana + Mai a os Di rte 3 vi 15,124 13 

Tit ee pO Rickg Are tee ete oar 4 10 B50) 3 

as eign 7 Ce de er oe Cee IRS. 26 @Y  Bul IS 26 

Other (varies according to occu- 

pations category; range 7 to 7 

hoursandl4Smminiitess sens i 17 ~=63,400 53 
dO Vallee cece en eS 42 118,761 

Weekly hours* 

SOMOS) lS mainte see eee 2 3 5,500 5 

Ss. kame gir Cen ee 3 Wf 15,124 13 

Bie wy gage see... eeeems ee na 4 10 3,550 3 

AQ) WARP Meee 5s. hen eee ee 26 C2 Sas T 26 

Other (varies according to occu- 

pational category; range 35 to 38 

HOUTSe4Smantes en if 17 63,400 53 
Ota see ane ae Cae 42 118,761 

SES DE EAE NET SLR SERS IE ESI IE NS ES TE I SY EE ES TE OST SEGAL TED) 

*Average 
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Shift Premium—Second Shift 


Employees 


Agreements Covered 





Provision No. Percent No, Percenm 
ERNST ARNE IS ARIES OO MR Na RR RPL AST * TE SEP AE ROP Ta A CE TEE STE TS EET 








INO PrOVaSIOU) nice eee ee 8 19 14,467 12 
DS COMIS AN NOU eren oacer cae. 2 5 1,500 l 
Sal a OMI ae tence ar ee l 2 725 1 

LO hy Pe Pa! eS ect teen Ne l 2 9,000 8 

DA Te Ns OR taaeaeae rrr ee rd l 2 550 — 

13 eR REI ONE et att l 2 1,124 1 

Less than $1.00@ day ccc 4 10 3,965 3 

DL OO ada vere cane ae neta eee 14 33, © (13,530 11 

RRUPAUE NGI hems, coats Me pene ers A I 2 5,000 4 

BI Web ery ed weer mm in Nera 9 21 68,900 58 

ORGAN Bs oS el ii ec yo 42 118,761 

Shift Premium—Third Shift 

Employees 
Agreements Covered 





Provision No. Percent No. Percent 
EBEESE TRE BARS BES TESS I EI ES SE PE SS EE ES 





ING! ProwiSiOt yee eee. eee 9 219 15232 13 

5 Cents anNOur. ere. cny aes Z 5 1,500 l 
DO Ome ecient crane caine l 2 9,000 8 
Lye eer oT arene een cat l 2 550 — 
DRONE OFA IPS, eke eer | ps 1,124 1 
LG. Rte’ Ny Ra agers Oa Ree I 2 125 l 
DOS a8 eat areca seaplers «5. Bees poms 3 T 3,095 3 
Dl OD ia: Ca Vins rin tame a acer 13 SH PASM 1] 
More than $1.00 a day... 1] 26 =74,620 63 

otal Reece tee teers 42 118,761 


IESE SEE SILT ED ETAT RET RTD TS SRL SES ET FE SE IRL TST ET 


Number of Paid Holidays 


Employees 


Agreements Covered 





No. Percent No. Percent 


Provision 








2 5 3,190 3 

26 62 38,092 32 

| 2 800 l 

Lap i sig tories hk ae he it a 2 29) 69 G19 59 

Ea PE Re ee AO l 2 7,000 6 
OTA sa, ee im en eer ee 42 118,761 


22S A SLI ESS ED EEE RO IT PEATE ES LES PLETE LEN TE TE EGER TS EE TRIER ETT IS 
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Paid Vacation—2 weeks 


Employees 


Agreements Covered 





No. Percent No. Percent 


NN RAIS TINGE LED IIE IE ie OS BOT IE LG BLN NEILL IIE EEA BEAT ee IBA BEES 


Provision 





Be LO Vis TO Mares dares cla cagcecenninne 8 19 18,900 16 

SPSS MOE LV COE pe ccsirscreiaimasmnrtianiens 8 19s F275 2) 

EE eee he 8 i ic 26 62 88,586 ie 
iTalent eee a. SiC arta tp 42 118,761 


Paid Vacation—3 weeks 


Employees 


Agreements Covered 





— Provision No. Percent No. Percent 





BC EO VUSHON sonst raciineerectecniescieetsrnrs | 2. 5,000 4 
Bess TAN V CAT... Maraadomsvectrcccmtan d 6,300 5 
TANGY aii sure errr neee ee eee 1] 26 e600 14 
Ay CAGS | ere ee ta cette 8 19 66,825 56 
A ie een eee renee ene 2 5 10,124 9 
ee ee sen oce eineccoeniese 8 19 6,166 5 
Rese scar a ne + 10 3,050 3 
I recreate Oh ears atlantida 5 12 4,796 4 
A cea Preteens cececcoaigtn con iertes 42 118,761 


Paid Vacation—4 weeks 


Employees 


Agreements Covered 





No. Percent No. Percent 


m6 ER SE TE EE EE EEL BL EDI LEA LI LE LE EE NET 


Provision 





No provision......... <p aoe l 2 690 l 
PRCA LS errr eran woes cecereraee 8 19 20,930 18 

“SCTE ee eae ear oe ee 2 5 10,124 9 
Mi te teres reenter i 17 63,400 153 
TP illin:c er cina eae l 2 725 | 
Me ere en ee nh nacre oar 4 10 6,250 5 
eM eee tea seen ea ppataae tokeo ats l /) 900 | 
il Soe ike a ee eereatn sirens ee meee 6 14 6,125 5 
ik SOS Ae ee Reem ern o ettirres ene erence 4 10 3,826 5 
DN ee ccs he Bear 3 i 938 Z 
1) Ak cae cooker ee ia 5 1,600 | 
eee rete Ottis eeccgti scien 2 5 1,336 | 
EAI AR or ec ec l 2 950 | 

DC 21 ce een cee ener re 42 118,761 
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Paid Vacation—)5 weeks 


Employees 


Agreements Covered 





Provision No. Percent No. Percent 





INO" PrOVISION caterer tatntisnseesrontiese 35 83 99,742 84 

LG CAUS aa rare rec amntseseovae ae erste eae ae? S 10,124 9 

DORE amie Sean aitictonns sacar | 3 6,525 6 

PIS gR Ma ee, coved re sh Re rceseareer ee 2 5 2,370 2 
PEGA rosea vee, se ame awin 42 118,761 


Paid Vacation—6 weeks 


Employees 


Agreements Covered 


No. Percent No. 





Provision Per cent 





INO: PIOVISION cach yee 40 95 108,637 91 
DASVICATIG Mies BOM aueenutontoaminc ee 2 > ) 10,124 9 
SNGtal eee crccsee Rene oP: 42 118,761 


Paid Sick Leave Number of Days Yearly” 


Employees 
Agreements Covered 


No. Percent No. 





Provision Pewcent 





IS Oy LOW IS ION tape tarcen cr eae l u 720 | 

IK RIES Wonier?  eraeee ero ererer emcees | 2 1,500 l 

ND ee Oa cn eee tras ee chs tannee 1] 26 8,407 tl 

Dan ey Bie or cere neem 11 26 70,250 59 

Pst Tah SO ce Riek cy eon a ie ee 16 38 = 36,084 30 

OU error aera varie ; 2 5 1,800 2 
ROtal eee ih ce enone . 42 118,761 


*Excludes supplements to accident and sickness insurance. 


Accumulation of Unused Sick Leave 


Employees 


Agreements Covered 





Provision No. Percent No. Percent 





INONPIG VISION eee tomeeae eran I 2 720 | 
Between 60and 90 days............ 7 17 5,642 5 
‘ DEI ieee 2 0 aieaaneerer eee: 10 24 30,189 25 
[SO ies ACOs es 3 i 2,050 2 
200 DAN eee: 1 7 16,050 14 
Indefinite accumulation ....0.00.. 10 24 6,085 SI 
OE ee rrr ee een ae, 4 10 4,025 3 
Die (alleen eet ee eee 42 118,761 
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A deficit of $135 million in the operations of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Fund during the 1970-71 fiscal year 
has been announced in the annual report of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Advisory Committee. This left a 
balance in the Fund on March 31, 1971, of $325 million. 
The report continues: Statistics Canada estimates that 
on June 1, 1970, the number of persons covered by 
unemployment insurance was 5.4 million, an increase of 
100,000 from the year before. The insured population 
represents approximately 75 per cent of the paid work- 
ers segment of the labour force. Both the number of in- 
sured workers and the percentage ratio will be substan- 
tially increased when the extended coverage provided 
by the new Unemployment Insurance Act comes into 
effect in January 1972. 


The 1970-71 contribution revenue of $594 million was 
marginally greater than the record of $590 million dur- 
ing 1969-70. Aggregate benefit payments amounting to 
$758 million were about 40 per cent higher than the 
record amount of benefits paid during the previous fis- 
cal year. The primary cause of the increase in aggregate 
benefit payments was the level of unemployment, which 
averaged 6.4 per cent during 1970-71. The resulting 
deficit of $135 million in the Fund’s operations during 
1970-71 was close to what was forecast in the Com- 
mittee’s report last year. At that time (July 1970) it was 
estimated that if the level of unemployment averaged 
6.5 per cent during 1970-71 a deficit of about $130 mil- 
lion could be expected. Under the general circum- 
stances prevailing during the year, revenue from contri- 
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butions and interest on investments would have been 
sufficient to provide for benefits if the level of unem- 
ployment for the year had been around 5.3 per cent. 

4 
With the adoption of the amended Unemployment In-. 
surance Act, significant changes will take place in the» 
method of financing the program. The Committee notes | 
that a substantial balance was carried over into the 
present fiscal year and that, in addition, an adjusted | 
scale of transitional contribution rates has been put into ) 
effect for the period July to December 1971 to provide 
for financing the program until the provisions of the 
new Act became fully operative on January 2, 1972. : 
) 
UIC Statistics 
End of March | 


1971 1970 1969 1968 
SS SSnennEnEEREERSSSSnSSRScinSEmnamnses=oseseeeeeeenneneeeeee eee EE 


(in millions) 1 
4 


Balanceim the fundys.... 2.9... $323 $458 $382 $302 
Balance increase from | 
PEOVIONS Cate Le eaten ees - 76 79 44 
Balance decrease from 
PIEVIOUSIVCat a une eee ee 135 = = = 
Employer and employee : 
CONUGD IONS Hee eee 495 49] 433 3478 
Government of Canada 
(SLOMAN OU AKTING re sxcceeerciaearsceeecnesoasveereoes Oy) 98 86 69 
Interest onanvestments 40. 29 Di, 18 15@ 
Ordinary benefit payments........... 614 440 373 316% 
Seasonal benefit payments............. 144 101 85 qe 


(numbers in thousands) 


Number of initial claims 
TOCELVEC ec cad eae eee 1,770 1,451 1,380 1,389% 


TET SNE SSIS SRS ESS PST ER ET TE AT ESS NETS 
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General topics 


December credits 


A construction success story, p. 788, was taken from 
Teamwork in Industry, a publication of the Labour- 
Management Consultation Branch, Canada Depart- 
ment of Labour. 


Certification before the CLRB, p. 800, is prepared by 
the Employee Representation Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Labour, and covers proceedings under the In- 
dustrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act in- 
volving the functions of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board, for which the Employee Representation Branch 
of the Department is the administrative agency. 


Conciliation before the Minister of Labour, p. 802, origi- 


nates with the Conciliation and Arbitration Branch of 


the Department of Labour, and covers proceedings un- 
der the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation 
Act involving the administrative services of the Minister 
of Labour and the Conciliation and Arbitration Branch 
of the Department. 


Photos. NFB: Cover, p. 781, 784, 790, 792. Department 
of Information and Publications, York University, 

Downsview, Ont.: 

Canada: p. 772. Murray MacGowan, p. 775, 783. Prid- 

ham’s Studio Ltd., Sackville, N.B.: p. 776. Murray 
Mosher: p. 779. 
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p: 771. The Public Archives of 


Employment review 


As at August 20, there were 455,000 persons unemployed 
compared with 514,000 in July, and 448,000 in August 
1970. The seasonally adjusted unemployment rate was 
65, per cent, alter declining to 6.3 per cent in July from 
6.4 per cent in June, and the unadjusted rate, represent- 
ing the actual unemployment as a per cent of the labour 
force, declined to 5.1 in August from 5.7 in July. Total 
employment decreased for the third consecutive year 
between July and August. It was 8,517,000 in August, 
compared with 8,554,000 in July. Compared with last 
year, employment increased 245,000, or 3.0 per cent. 
The total labour force, at 8,972,000, was 96,000 lower 
than in July, but 252,000, or 2.9 per cent, higher than in 
August 1970. 


Employment 


Employment declined by 37,000 between July and Au- 
gust to a total of 8,517,000 (unadjusted) but was 245,000, 
or 3.0 per cent, higher than in August 1970. There was a 
small increase in the number of men, 11,000, and a 
large reduction among women, 48,000—a substantial 
portion of which 28,000, was among women 25 years of 
age and over. 


Among industries an above-average expansion in man- 
ufacturing, 50,000, was offset by an even larger contrac- 
tion in community, business and personal service, 
69,000. There were declines in public administration, 
30,000, and in finance, insurance and real estate, 13,000. 
Agricultural employment increased slightly by 10,000. 


The largest decrease in total employment between July 
and August occurred in Ontario, 23,000. The decline in 
the Atlantic region, 10,000, was slightly higher than 
usual, but in other regions changes were small. 


Seasonally adjusted employment 


The seasonally adjusted level of employment, at 
8,104,000, was slightly below the July level of 8,111,000. 
Regionally, the largest change was a decrease of 12,000 
in Ontario. Other regions showed little change. 


Unemployment 
There was a reduction of 59,000 in the number of unem- 
ployed persons between July and August.Most of the de- 


cline, 53,000, was among 14 - 24 year olds, as students 
left the labour market. Compared with the last three 
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years, the decline among young persons was light. All 
regions contributed to the total decline in employment. 
The overall unemployment level was not much higher 
than a year earlier, as an increase in the 14 - 24 year age 
group was offset by a decrease among those 25 years of 
age and over. 


Seasonally adjusted unemployment rate 


The increase in the seasonally adjusted unemployment 
rate reflected an advance in the rate for persons under 
the age of 25, from 10.8 per cent in July to 11.8 per cent 
in August. The rate for persons 25 years and over de- 
clined to 4.4 per cent from 4.8 per cent with both men 
and women contributing. 


U.S. employment 


Unemployment in September was 4,800,000, compared 
with 5,100,000 in August. The seasonally adjusted rate 
of unemployment was 6.0 per cent compared with 6.1 
per cent in August; the actual rate of unemployment 
was 5.7 per cent compared with 5.9 per cent in August. 
The civilian labour force was 84,135,000. 






Unemployment insurance fund 


During August, 1971, 17,217 investigations were final- 
ized across Canada. Of these 8,835 were on-premises in- 
vestigations and 1,470 were selective investigations to 
verify the fulfilment of statutory conditions. The re- 
maining 717 formal investigations and 6,195 post audit. 
investigations were in connection with claimants sus- 
pected of making false statements to obtain benefits. | 
Punitive disqualifications as a result of claimants mak-. 
ing false statements or misrepresentations numbered 
1,960. Prosecutions were commenced in 73 cases, all 
against claimants. This does not include employer pros- 
ecutions commenced by the Revenue Branch. 


Revenue received by the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund totalled $61,261,413.66 in August compared with | 
$55,490,172.44 in July and $58,738,246.01 in August! 
1970. Benefits paid in August totalled $46,094,219.65. 
(including $7,200,924.00 under the new Act) compared | 
with $43,870,914.10 in July and $41,377,428.23 in Au-. 
gust 1970. The balance in the Fund on August 31 was: 
$273,915,168.97 compared with $258,747,974.96 in July 
and $438,152,193.62 in August 1970. 





_ Decisions of the umpire. 


CUB 3042. The claimant filed an application for benefit 
to be effective May 3. He declared that he had been a 
doorman at a hotel for the previous month and a half, 
and that his employment had been terminated because 
of lack of work. More than a month later, he asked that 
his claim be antedated by two weeks because, during 
the last two weeks of his employment, he had worked 
part time, earning only $20. 


In making this claim, he said that he didn’t apply earlier 
as he did not want to claim unemployment insurance 
because of a previous experience when it took him nine 
and a half weeks to draw benefits. He reported also that, 
during the last two weeks of his employment, he had 
travelled to several centres in Ontario looking for work. 
Nevertheless, the insurance officer declared that the 
claimant had not “established good cause” for the delay 
in making his claim. 
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In his appeal to the board of referees, the claimant said 
that he failed to make an earlier claim because he didn’t 
think that he would have difficulty finding work and 
didn’t want to bother the Commission. But the board 
concluded that the claimant himself had made the deci- 
sion not to file his claim and that there was no evidence 
that he was prevented from doing so. They disallowed 
the appeal. 


The umpire agreed with the decision of the board, citing 
an earlier decision that said: “It would appear that suf- 
ficient grounds have not been given by the claimant for 
not making his claim at the earlier date. His statement 
that he preferred to obtain work in preference to benefit 
indicates that he knew he was entitled to make a claim 
for benefit but preferred not to do so and tried to obtain 
work. There appears to have been no lack of under- 
standing by the claimant of the regulations governing 
claims ...” He dismissed the appeal. 
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Part V of the Canada Labour Code (Ch. L-1, RSC 
1970) came into force on July 15, 1971, and replaces the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act of 
1948. 


Decisions, orders and certificates given under the for- 


mer Act remain in force. The Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Regulations and the Rules of 


Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations Board re- 
main in force and apply, with the necessary changes, to 
Part V of the Code. 


The Code applies to federal works, undertakings and 
businesses, meaning industries and services within the 


legislative authority of the Parliament of Canada, in- 
cluding navigation, shipping, interprovincial railways, 
canals, telegraphs, interprovincial and international 
steamship lines and ferries, aerodromes and air trans- 
portation, radio broadcasting stations, and works de- 
clared by Parliament to be for the general advantage of 
Canada or two or more of its provinces. The Code also 
provides that provincial authorities, if they so desire, 
may enact similar legislation for application to indus- 
tries within provincial jurisdiction and make mutually 
satisfactory arrangements with the federal Government 
for the administration of such legislation. 


The Minister of Labour is charged with the adminis- 
tration of the Code and is directly responsible for the 
appointment of conciliation — officers, conciliation 
boards, and industrial inquiry commissions concerning 
complaints that Part V of the Code has been violated or 
that a party has failed to bargain collectively, and for 
controlling applications for consent to prosecute. 


The Canada Labour Relations Board is empowered un- 
der the Code to administer: provisions concerning the 
certification of bargaining agents; the writing of provi- 
sions—for incorporation into collective agreements—that 
fix a procedure for the final settlement of disputes con- 
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cerning the meaning or violation of such agreements; 
and the investigation of complaints referred to it by the 
Minister that a party has failed to bargain collectively 
and to make every reasonable effort to conclude a col- 
lective agreement. 


Copies of the Code, the Regulations, and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations Board are 
available from the Canada Department of Labour, Ot- 
tawa. 


Proceedings under Part V of the Canada Labour Code 
are reported here under two headings: Certification 
(and other proceedings before the Canada Labour Re- 
lations Board); and Conciliation (and other proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour.) 


Industrial Relations Officers of the Department of La- 
bour are stationed at Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, 
Ottawa, Montreal, Halifax and St. John’s, New- 
foundland. The territory of the officers resident in Van- 
couver comprises British Columbia, Alberta and the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories; officers stationed in 
Winnipeg cover the provinces of Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba and Northwestern Ontario; officers resident 
in Toronto confine their activities to Ontario; officers in 
Montreal are assigned to the province of Quebec; and 
officers resident in Halifax and St. John’s represent the 
Department in the Atlantic Provinces. In addition, there 
are Industry Specialists, located at Vancouver, Toronto, 
Ottawa and Montreal, whose main function is to main- 
tain a continuing relationship with labour and manage- 
ment within specified industries to prevent serious dis- 
putes from arising, and to mediate such disputes when 
they do occur. 


The headquarters of the Conciliation and Arbitration 
Branch and of the Employee Representation Branch are 
in Ottawa. 
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Certification 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met for one day 
during September. It granted seven applications for cer- 
tification, rejected one, and permitted the withdrawal of 
four. The Board also issued Reasons for Judgment re- 
jecting a request for review of an earlier decision and 
permitted the withdrawal of one other such case. Dur- 
ing the month the Board received fourteen applications 
for certification. 


Applications for certification granted 


General Truck Drivers and Helpers Union, Local 31, 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, on behalf of a 
unit of drivers, warehousemen and maintenance men, 
employed by T..M.E.—D.C. Inc., at its Burnaby, B.C., 
terminal. (LG, Oct., p. 691). 


General Truck Drivers and Helpers Union, Local 31, 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, on behalf of a 
unit of warehousemen, furniture operators, packers and 
swampers employed by Bekins Moving & Storage Com- 
pany Limited, at its Vancouver terminal. (LG, Oct., p. 
691). 


General Truck Drivers and Helpers Union, Local 31, 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, on behalf of a 
unit of drivers employed by the Commercial Truck 
Company Limited, New Westminster, B.C. (LG, Oct., p. 
691). 


General Truck Drivers and Helpers Union, Local 31, 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, on behalf of a 
unit of cranemobile operators, swampers, and truck op- 
erators employed by Arrow Transfer Company Limited, 
North Vancouver, B.C. (LG, Oct., p. 691). 


General Truck Drivers and Helpers Union, Local 31, 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, on behalf of a 
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unit of city P&D drivers, and foreman (lead hand) em- 
ployed by Soo-Security Motorways Ltd., at its Burnaby, 
BC. terminal: (UG; Oct. px69 1) 


General Truck Drivers and Helpers Union, Local 31, 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, on behalf of a 
unit of drivers, dockmen, and dispatcher/foreman em- 
ployed by O.N.C. Motor Freight System, Burnaby, B.C. 
(EG, Octs ps 691): 


United Steelworkers of America on behalf of a unit of 
employees of Dominion Catering Company Limited, 
Toronto, Ont., employed on the properties of Giant 
Yellowknife Mines Limited, Yellowknife, NWT. (LG, 
Nov., p, 746). 


Application for certification rejected 


Brotherhood of Railway, Air Line and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employ- 
ees, applicant, and Western Terminals Limited, Corner 
Brook, Nfld., respondent. The Board found that the ap- 
plication was in fact one for review of the Order of Cer- 
tification and further that the watchmen applied for do 
not constitute a group appropriate for inclusion in the 
bargaining unit set out in the said Order. (LG, Nov., p. 
746). 


Requests for review under Section 163(2) 


The Board received a request made by the National As- 
sociation of Broadcast Employees and Technicians for a 
review of the Order of Certification of June 30, 1965, af- 
fecting a unit of employees of the Telegram Printing & 
Publishing Co. Ltd. (now CKTS Radio Sherbrooke 
Ltée) employed at Radio Station CKTS, Sherbrooke, 
Que. 
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The Board granted permission to the International As- 
sociation of Machinists and Aerospace Workers to with- 
draw its request for review of the Board’s Order of Cer- 
tification of December 18, 1961, as amended on May 8, 
1969, affecting a unit of food handling employees in the 
Catering Department of the Quebec North Shore and 
Labrador Railway Company, Sept-Iles, Que. (LG 1961, 
p. 1269; 1969, p. 400). 


The Board issued Reasons for Judgment in rejecting a 
request for review received from the Transport Drivers, 
Warehousemen and Helpers Union, Local 106, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
-housemen and Helpers of America, concerning an ear- 
lier decision by which Local 106 had been denied 
certification as bargaining agent for a unit of telephone 
employees of Voyageur (1969) Inc., Montreal, Que. 
a LG, Oct., p. 690, Nov., p. 748). 


| Applications for certification received 


Air Line Employees Association, International, on be- 


half of a unit of station and reservations agents em- 


ployed by Hughes Air Corp. d/b/a Air West, at Cal- 
gary, Alta. (Investigating Officer: H. A. Fisher). 


| Local 9-862, Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers Inter- 








national Union on behalf of a unit of employees em- 
ployed by the West Coast Transmission Company Lim- 
ited, at its plant in Fort Nelson, B.C. (Investigating 
| Officer: G. W. Rogers). 


Seafarers’ International Union of Canada on behalf of a 
unit of unlicensed personnel employed aboard the M.V. 


-Cacouna by Messagerie Cotiére Ltée, Montreal, Que. 


No. 979, 


(Investigating Officer: G. A. Plante). 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and Gen- 
eral Workers on behalf of a unit of cashiers and ticket 
sellers employed by Voyageur (1969) Inc., Montreal, 
Que., in its Abitibi region (Investigating Officer: G. A. 
Plante). 


General Drivers, Warehousemen and Helpers, Local 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America, 
on behalf of a unit of city pick-up and delivery drivers 
and helpers employed by Imperial Roadways Limited 
at its Winnipeg terminal. (Investigating Officer: A. E. 
Koppel). 
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Public Service Alliance of Canada on behalf of a unit of 
employees of Defence Construction (1951) Limited, Ot- 
tawa, Ont., employed at Department of National De- 
fence establishments in Penhold, Alta., Shilo, Man., 
Borden, Ont., and Debert, N.S. (Investigating Officer: J. 
G. Hoba). 


General Teamsters Local 362, Chauffeurs, Teamsters 
and Helpers Local 395, International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, on behalf of a unit of drivers and dockmen 
employed by MacKays Transport Company Limited, 
Lloydminster, Alta. (Investigating Officer: A. E. Kop- 
pel). 


General Drivers Union Local 989, International Broth- 
erhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, on behalf of a unit of guards em- 
ployed by Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, at its 
Chalk River Nuclear Laboratories. (Investigating Off- 
cer: Miss P. Patterson). 


Syndicat National des Employés de PAlimentation en 
Gros de Québec Inc. on behalf of a unit of drivers and 
packers employed by G. Gagné Transport Ltée., Que- 
bec, Que, (Investigating Officer: G. A. Plante). 


International Longshoremen’s Association, Local 1845, 
on behalf of a unit of dock workers employed by Can- 
ada Steamship Lines Limited in Montreal and Val- 
leyfield, Que. (Investigating Officer: Miss M.-P. Bigras). 


Seafarers’ International Union of Canada on behalf of a 
unit of unlicensed employees of Smit & Cory Inter- 
national Port Towage Ltd., Halifax, N.S. (I. H. Mathers 
& Son Ltd., as agents), employed aboard the tugs Ang- 
legarth, Delegarth, and Thornegarth. (Investigating Of- 
ficer: C. A. Ogden). 


Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen, Helpers and 
Miscellaneous Workers, Local 76, International Broth- 
erhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, on behalf of a unit of employees of 
Seaboard Express Lines Limited, Saint John, N.B. (In- 
vestigating Officer; R. L. Kervin). 


Cartage and Miscellaneous Employees Union, Local 
931, International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America, on be- 
half of a unit of drivers, packers, and warehousemen 
employed by Borisko Brothers (Quebec) Limited, Dor- 
val, Que. (Investigating Officer: Miss M.-P. Bigras). 
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During September the Minister of Labour appointed 
conciliation officers to deal with the following disputes: 


Les Déménagements Coté Ltée, Québec, Qué., and 
Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and Helpers Union, 
Local 106 (Conciliation Officer: G. R. Doucet). 


Eastern Provincial Airways (1963) Limited, Gander, 
Nfld., and International Association of Machinists and 
Aerospace Workers, Lodge No. 1763 (representing cleri- 
cal and office workers) (Conciliation Officer: W. J. Gil- 
lies). 


The Sudbury Broadcasting Company Limited (Radio 
Stations CHNO and CFBR) Sudbury, Ont., and Na- 
tional Association of Broadcast Employees and Tech- 
nicians (Conciliation Officer: K. Hulse). 


Detroit and Canada Tunnel Corporation, and the Inter- 
national Union, United Automobile, Aerospace & Agri- 
cultural Implement Workers of America—UAW, Local 
195 (Conciliation Officer: H. A. Fisher). 


Air Canada, Montréal International Airport, and Dis- 
trict Lodge 148, International Association of Machinists 
and Aerospace Workers (representing Printing Bureau 
Employees at Dorval) (Conciliation Officer: G. R. Dou- 
cet). 


Maple Leaf Mills Limited, St. Boniface, Man., and Lo- 
cal 534, Canadian Food and Allied Workers (Concilia- 
tion Officer: A. E. Koppel). 


The Ogilvie Flour Mills Company Limited, Winnipeg, 
Man., and Local 520, Canadian Food and Allied Work- 
ers (Conciliation Officer: A. E. Koppel). 
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Radio-Etchemin Inc. (CFLS), Lévis, Qué., and le Syndi- 
cat des employés de Radio-Etchemin (CFLS) CSN) 
(Conciliation Officer: G. R. Doucet). 


Voyageur (1969) Inc. (Abitibi Division), and Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and General Work- 
ers (Conciliation Officer: G. R. Doucet). 


Settlements by conciliation officers 


Eastern Provincial Airways (1963) Limited, Gander, 
Nfid., and International Association of Machinists and 
Aerospace Workers, Lodge No. 1763 (representing cleri- 
cal and office workers) (Conciliation Officer: W. J. Gil- 
lies) (see above). 


St. Eustache Transport Inc., St. Eustache, Qué., and 
Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and Helpers’ Union, 
Local 106 (Conciliation Officer: M. Archambault) (LG, 
Nov., p. 748). 


Maple Leaf Mills Limited, Calgary, Alta., and Cana- 
dian Food and Allied Workers, Local P1145 (Concilia- 
tion Officer: D. H. Cameron) (LG, Nov., p. 749). 


CP Air, Vancouver International Airport, and Cana- 
dian Air Line Flight Attendants Association (Concilia- 
tion Officer: G. W. Rogers) (LG, Sept., p. 627). 


Parkins Construction Ltd., Edmonton, Alta., and 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America, Local Union No. 2499 (Conciliation Officer: 
G. W. Rogers) (LG, Aug., p. 545). 


Cape Breton Broadcasters Limited (Radio Stations 
CJCB and CJCX, Sydney, N.S.) and International Al- 
liance of Theatrical Stage Employees and Moving Pic- 
ture Machine Operators of the United States and Can- 
ada (Conciliation Officer: C. A. Ogden) (LG, July, p. 
478). 


Conciliation boards appointed 


CHLT Radio Sherbrooke Ltée, Sherbrooke, Qué., and 
National Association of Broadcast Employees and 
Technicians (LG, Nov., p. 748). 


CHLT Télé-7 Ltée, Sherbrooke, Qué., and National As- 
sociation of Broadcast Employees and Technicians (LG, 
Nov., p. 748). 
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Telegram Printing & Publishing Co. Ltd., (Radio Sta- 
tion CKTS-AM), Sherbrooke, Qué., and National Asso- 
ciation of Broadcast Employees and Technicians (LG, 
Nov., p. 748). 






Consolidated Aviation Fueling of Toronto Ltd., To- 
ronto International Airport, and District Lodge 717, In- 
ternational Association of Machinists and Aerospace 
Workers (LG, Nov., p. 749). 


Royal Canadian Mint, Ottawa, Ont., and Public Service 
Alliance of Canada (LG, Nov., p. 749). 


Canadian National Hotels Limited (Fort Garry Hotel), 
Winnipeg, Man., and Local 272, Canadian Brotherhood 
of Railway, Transport and General Workers (LG, Nov., 
ip. 749). 


‘Canadian National Hotels Limited (Bessborough Ho- 
tel), Saskatoon, Sask., and Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway, Transport and General Workers (LG, Nov., p. 


| 749). 


| The Pelee Shipping Company Limited, St. Thomas, 
Ont., and Seafarers’ International Union of Canada 
a LG, Oct., p. 692). 


| 
j 


| 
Voyageur (1969) Inc., Montréal, Qué., and Transport 
Drivers, Warehousemen and Helpers Union, Local 106 
(LG, Oct., p. 692). 








Conciliation boards fully constituted 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation established 

to deal with a dispute between Bell Canada, Montreal, 

- Qué., and Traffic Employees Association (LG, Nov., p. 

749) was fully constituted with the appointment of 

Thomas C. O’Connor of Toronto as chairman. Mr. 

~O’Connor was appointed by the Minister on the joint 
recommendation of the other two members of the Board, 
company nominee Gordon F. Harrison, Montréal, and 
union nominee Douglas Fisher, Kanata, Ont. 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation established 
to deal with a dispute between La Compagnie de Ra- 
diodiffusion CKCH de Hull Limitée, Hull, Qué., and 
National Association of Broadcast Employees and 
Technicians (LG, Oct., p. 693) was fully constituted 
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with the appointment of Roland Tremblay of St-Jean, 
Qué. as chairman. Mr. Tremblay was appointed by the 
Minister on the joint recommendation of the other two 
members of the Board, company nominee Paul Jolin 
and union nominee Jacques Chaloult, both of Montréal. 


Conciliation board reports received 


Motor Transport Industrial Relations Bureau of On- 
tario (Inc.), Rexdale, Ont. (representing various truck- 
ing companies) and Teamsters Local Unions 91, 141, 
879, 880 and 938 (representing drivers and maintenance 
employees) (LG, Nov., p. 750). (Full text appears in 


Supplement No. 7, 1971). 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited (Whiteshell Nuclear 
Research Establishment), Pinawa, Man., and United 
Association of Journeymen and Apprentices of the 
Plumbing and Pipe Fitting Industry of the United 
States and Canada, Local 254 (LG, Sept., p. 628). (Full 
text appears in Supplement No. 7, 1971). 


Settlement by conciliation board 


CFRA Limited, Ottawa, Ont., and Association of Cana- 
dian Television and Radio Artists (ACTRA) (LG, Oct., 
p: 693): 


Settlements after board procedure 


National Harbours Board, Port of Québec, and Broth- 
erhood of Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and station Employees (rep- 
resenting general operations, maintenance and cold 
storage warehouse employees) (LG, Sept., p. 628). 


Brunterm Limited, Saint John, N.B., and International 
Longshoremen’s Association, Local 273: (LG,.Oct, p: 
693). 


Strike action 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited (Whiteshell Nuclear 
Research Establishment), Pinawa, Man., and United 
Association of Journeymen and Apprentices of the 
Plumbing and Pipe Fitting Industry of the United 
States and Canada, Local Union No. 254 (strike com- 
menced September 21) (see above). 
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List No. 273 


The publications listed below are recent acquisitions. 
They may be borrowed through a local library (busi- 
ness, university, public, etc.) or directly if there is no lo- 
cal library. Please indicate the publication number and 
the month listed, when requesting loans. 


Accident prevention 


M@ No. 1—U.S. Bureau of Labor Standards. Inspection 
survey guide; a handbook of guides and references to 
safety and health standards for federal contracts pro- 
grams. Washington [G.P.O., 1970] iv. (unpaged). 


@ No. 2—U.S. Congress. Senate. Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. Subcommittee on Labor. Occu- 
pational safety and health act, 1970. Hearings, Ninety- 
first Congress, first and second sessions, on §.2193 and 
5.2788 28 Washineton, GPO, 1970" 2y, Ca S0p.) 
Hearings held Sept. 30, 1969-May 5, 1970. 


Biographies 


M@ No. 3—De Caux, Len. Labor radical: from the 
Wobblies to CIO, a personal history. Boston, Beacon 
Press [1970] 557p. 


@ No. 4—Jardim, Anne. The first Henry Ford: a study 
in personality and business leadership. Cambridge, 
MIT Press [1970] ix, 278p. 


M@ No. 5—Terzian, James P. Mighty hard road; the 
story of Cesar Chavez [by] James P. Terzian and Kath- 
ryn Cramer. Garden City, N.Y., Doubleday, 1970. 136p. 


Business 


@ No. 6—Conference Board. Financial manuals, by 
Patrick J. Davey. [New York, 1971] iv, 76p. 
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HM No. 7—Conference Board. Managing the corporate 
tax function, by David I. fisher [and others] New York) 
IO 52 p: 


@ No. 8—Heald, Morrell. The social responsibilities 
of business, company, and community, 1900-1960, 
Cleveland, Press of Case Western Reserve University, 
ID TORIxe 339 p: : 


@ No. 9—Potter, Calvin Cuthbert. Finance and busi- 
ness administration in Canada. 2d ed. Scarborough, 
Ont., Prentice-Hall of Canada [1970] 706p. 


@ No. 10—Seligman, Ben Baruch. The potentates: 
business and businessmen in American history. New 
York, Dial Press, 1971. 402p. 


Civil service 


M@ No. 11—Public personnel administration—thresh- 
old or crossroad? [by] H. George Frederickson [and oth- 
ers. Chicago] Public Personnel Association [1970] 38p. 


M@ No. 12—Social trends: their impact on the public 
service [by] William L. Slayton [and others. Chicago] 
Public Personnel Association [1970] 40p. 


Economic conditions 


@ No. 13—International Economic Association. Inter- 
national economic relations: proceedings of the Third 
Congress of the International Economic Association 
[held in Montreal, 2-7 Sept. 1968]: edited by Paul A. 
Samuelson. London, Melbourne [etc.] Macmillan; New 
York, St. Martin’s P., 1969. x, 28 Ip. 


M@ No. 14—Mid-Canada Development Foundation. 
Mid-Canada report. Prepared and edited by John M. 
Hallward. Translated by G.G. Chamaillard & Associés. 
[n.p.] c1971. xi, 114p. English and French in parallel 
columns. 


M@ No. 15—Organization for Economic Co-operation 
and Development. Development Centre. Productivity 
and economic planning. [Paris, 1970] 323p. 


@ No. 16—Organization for Economic Co-operation 
and Development. Economic Policy Committee. Work- 
ing Party No. 2. The growth of output 1960-1980; ret- 
rospect, prospect and problems of policy. Paris, 1970. 
280p. 
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| Europe 







Economics 


@ No. 17—Galbraith, John Kenneth. A contemporary 
guide to economics, peace and laughter. Essays edited 
by Andrea D. Williams. Boston, Houghton Mifflin 
[c1971] 382p. 


HM No. 18—Silk, Leonard Solomon. Contemporary 
economics; principles and issues. New York, McGraw- 
Hill [c1970] viii, 407p. 


_Employees—training 


HE No. 19—Australian Mission to Study Methods of 
Training Skilled Workers in Europe. The training of 
skilled workers in Europe; report. [Melbourne, Austra- 
lia Department of Labour and National Service, 1970] 
[576] p. Summary. 49p. 25cm. 


HH No. 20—Lovin, Bill C. Coaching, learning, and ac- 
tion, by Bill C. Lovin and Emery Reber Casstevens. 
[New York] Management Association, 1971. vi, 169p. 


@ No. 21—Commission of the European Communities. 
Social progress in Europe; action by the Commission in 
the field of social affairs in 1969. Brussels, Luxembourg, 
P70; 31 p. 

















HM No. 22—Feld, Werner Joachim. Transnational busi- 


ness collaboration among Common Market countries: 


its implication for political integration. Foreword by J. 
Robert Schaetzel. New York, Praeger [1970] xiv, 139p. 


Income 





M@ No. 23—Clegg, Hugh Armstrong. How to run an in- 
comes policy and why we made such a mess of the last 
one. London, Heinemann [1971] 88p. 


M@ No. 24—Conference on Education and Income, Uni- 


versity of Wisconsin, 1968. Education, income, and hu- 
_ man capital, edited by W. Lee Hansen. New York, Na- 


tional Bureau of Economic Research, 1970. x, 320p. 
- Conference jointly sponsored by the Dept. of Econom- 
_ ics, University of Wisconsin and the Conference on Re- 
~ search in Income and Wealth. 


HM No. 25—Rothschild, Kurt Wilhelm. Development of 
income distribution by factor shares in Western Europe. 
(Paris, O.E.C.D., 1971] 1 76p. 
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@ No. 26—Stevens, Robert Bocking, comp. Income se- 
curity. Editor: Robert B. Stevens. New York, Chelsea 
House Publishers [1970] x, 919p. Consists of Federal 
legislation, extracts from congressional debates, house 
hearings and presidential statements. 


M@ No. 27—U.S. Bureau of the Census. Income in 1969 
of families and persons in the United States. [Washing- 
ton, G.P.O., 1970] 136p. Current population reports: 
Consumer income, Series P-60, no. 75. 


Industrial disputes 


@ No. 28—American Enterprise Institute for Public 
Policy Research. Proposals to deal with national emer- 
gency strikes. Washington [1969] i, 94p. 


@ No. 29—Conciliation and arbitration of industrial 
disputes in English-speaking countries of Africa; record 
of proceedings of, and contributions submitted to, an 
African Regional Seminar (Kampala, November 1969). 
Geneva, International Labour Office, 1970. 208p. At 
head of title: International Labour Organization. 


@ No. 30—Great Britain. Court of Inquiry into a Dis- 
pute between the Parties represented on the National 
Joint Industrial Council for the Electricity Supply In- 
dustry. Report. London, H.M.S.O. [1971] 54p. At head 
of title: Industrial Courts Act 1919. Department of Em- 
ployment. Chairman: Lord Wilberforce. 


M@ No. 31—Lefranc, Georges. Gréves d’hier et 
d@aujourd’hui. Paris, Aubier-Montaigne, cl1970. 302p. 


M@ No. 32—Schuster, E.J.E. Industrial conflict and its 
institutionalization: a comparative analysis of Sweden, 
Canada, and the United States. [Ann Arbor, Mich., 
University Microfilms, cl1971] xi, 482p. Thesis (Ph.D.)— 
University of Oregon. 1970. 


HM No. 33—Stenson, Michael R. Industrial conflict in 
Malaya; prelude to the Communist revolt of 1948. Lon- 
don, Oxford University Press, 1970. x, 27 Ip. 


Industrial relations 


mM No. 34—Alexander, Kenneth John Wilson. Fair- 
fields; a study of industrial change [by] K. J. W. Alexan- 
der and C. L. Jenkins. [London] Allen Lane the Penguin 
Press [1970] [286]p. 
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@ No. 35—California public employee relations, June 
1971. Berkeley, University of California, Institute of In- 
dustrial Relations, 1970. 67p. Partial contents: Execu- 
tive order on state employee relations. Prevailing rates 
in California: a symposium. Recent developments in 
California public jurisdictions. 


@ No. 36—Industrial relations in the 1970s; being the 
proceedings of a seminar organized by Brambles Indus- 
tries Limited, Sydney. Editor: D. C. Thomson. Sydney, 
Law Book Co. Ltd., 1970. vii, 8 Ip. 


M@ No. 37—Kuechle, David. The story of the Say- 
annah; an episode in maritime labor-management rela- 
tions. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 
1971. xiv, 313p. “This book is derived from a thesis writ- 
ten as part of the requirements for a doctoral degree at 
Harvard University’s Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration.” 


Management 


@ No. 38—Dowling, William F. How managers moti- 
vate: the imperatives of supervision [by] William F. 
Dowling [and] Leonard R. Sayles. New York, McGraw- 
Hill [c1971] 436p. 


HH No. 39—Glueck, William F. Organization planning 
and development. [New York] American Management 
Association [c1971] ix, 165p. 


@ No. 40—Kobayashi, Shigeru. Creative manage- 
ment. [New York] American Management Association 
[cl971] x, 259p. “English-language edition planned and 
translated from the Japanese under the auspices of the 
Japan Management Center Inc.” 


M No. 41—Lopez, Felix M. The making of a man- 
ager; guidelines to his selection and promotion. [New 
York] American Management Association [1970] 291p. 


M No. 42—Sofer, Cyril. Men in mid-career: a study of 
British managers and technical specialists. Cambridge 
[Eng.] University Press, 1970. xxii, 376p. 


Women 
@ No. 43—Political and Economic Planning. Sex, ca- 


reer and family; including an international review of 
women’s roles [by] Michael P. Fogarty, Rhona Rapo- 
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port [and] Robert N. Rapoport. London, Allen & Un- 
win [1971] 581p. This study was carried on by PEP with’ 
the collaboration of the Tavistock Institute and with) 
support from the Leverhulme Trust. 


@ No. 44—Political and Economic Planning. Women 
in top jobs; four studies in achievement. London, Allen 
& Unwin [1971] 328p. This book consists of four studies 
undertaken by PEP in collaboration with the Tavistock 
Institute and with support from the Leverhulme Trust. 

The study as a whole was under the direction of Mi- 

chael P. Fogarty and Robert and Rhona Rapoport. 





@ No. 45—Solomon, Lynnette Kilpatrick. Labor force 
participation of women: a study of Arkansas. Ann Ar- 
bor, Mich., University Microfilms [1971] 304p. Thesis 
(Ph.D.)—University of Arkansas, 1970. 


@ No. 46—U.S. Congress. House. Committee on Edu-. 
cation and Labor. Special Subcommittee on Education. 
Discrimination against women. Hearings, Ninety-first | 
Congress, second session on section 805 of H.R.16098. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1970-71. 2v. (1261p.). Hearings: 
held June 17 - July 31, 1970. 


@ No. 47—U.S. Equal Employment Opportunity Com-_ 
mission. Job patterns for minorities and women in pri- 
vate industry, 1967. Washington, G.P.O. [1970] 2v. 


Miscellaneous 


M@ No. 48—Hettich, Walter Paul. Expenditures, out- 
put and productivity in Canadian university education. 
[Ottawa, Information Canada, 1971] 123p. 


HM No. 49—Horowitz, David. The abolition of poverty. 
New York, Praeger Publishers [1969] viii, 178p. 


@ No. 50—Kilby, Peter. Industrialization in an open 
economy: Nigeria, 1945-66. London, Cambridge U.P., 
1969. xiv, 399p. 


@ No. 51—Legget, Robert Ferguson. Standards in 
Canada. [Ottawa, Information Canada, 1971] 248p. “A 
study prepared for the Economic Council of Canada 
and the Science Council of Canada.” 


M@ No. 52—Make performance appraisals work for 
you; selected reprints from AMA periodicals. [New 
York] American Management Association [1961-1967] 
T2p. 
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Labour Statistics Percentage Change 


From 
-. Previous Previous 
Principal Items Date Amount Month Year 


LL a I LD SEN A PTR ST LTS TS LTT TT TE HED ESET YEO SEE ROH VT OSLER TO 


| (in thousands) 
TOTAL CIVILIAN LABOUR FORCE* 
| 








Weeks chided september 18, 197 i i5 ce capes knees aces etree 8,622 — 3.9 + 2.8 
BAAYST 1) Vie opener Pets ee ee No AOE Wate be Pe fe September 8,188 — 3.9 ap 25a) 
| FNC TELE EIN Seerers ove es ety create pera et ae Ren Bee een Ove September 564 = 9:3 stam 
PN OMA PTNCUE UN Cargo nate tees a caer ao ee ee ee September 7,623 — 3.4 “12.0 
BATE EVOL KEUG Mies cr oe Mee terete Sic Bed te eA September (LOT — 3.8 + 3.1 
PAU WOLK OO IOUDS*OL MMOLE wrk eee ayes edo cee! September 6,587 + 4.0 cy Ae 
PXU WORK? ESS (hanes SoNOULS tts ace ences eet eee ett September 1,240 +14.8 Se PAE 
Employed: Dut nottatawOrKwn ta... kare eee September 360 HD sp Ss 
AUS CTA a SEs 2 geai as Re ac Pat pe EP Pe September 434 — 4.6 + 9.0 
ORE NITOR, es el ie re ee ran ae amr ee eee September 44 — 6.4 +25.7 
ONE Cnet Nee Se wy ene re Slt hs Oda Saadeh: September 161 = 3) ap D8) 
OAT OR ee ee ae re eer Sid GON Naa Aa September 132 — 5.7 +15.8 
|S Ce CS es RE ete et September 47 = ly + 6.8 
| Britisn.€ olwm bia. selena ereaec stators amr monies ass neue September SO = OX) =13.8 
WVIEHOUG WOLK (am *SCCKIN G WOUK onceees cxcrecescesPstesetitcasocosinsteireconseses~s September 420 = 30 + 10:2 
Onitemporaty ayo upto s0idayseeen ee eee September 14 —22.2 —17.6 
INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT (1961 =100) feccccscsccscscssscsseessteessssese June 13281 + 3.0 + 1.9 
Manufacturing employment (1961 =100) fi... ce ceeeceeereeeeees June PS). + 1:5 — 0.3 
ey EEC ANU EEO) IN ree sc Neer eaten es chan th ie an acne aamer estan Ae oiacee es os Ist 6 mths. SORE — — 16.5 
| Mestinedwo the labOugsl OCC na, ecee ee esc ooens es eee Ist 6 mths. 319.17 _ “18.9 
STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 
Bthikesea Cs OCKOUES cc Sure enpiee mous rere ts. chore enriec ames August 116 ae ap les 
INOMOIEWOEKETSRINV.OLV.c deerere tence eater nen terete ere eae ee August 28,932 —27.8 —59.2 
DULAtTONpiNeMAN da ySer seers eek eae ee ene August 399,870 +11.1 — 35.5 
EARNINGS AND INCOME 
Average weekly wages and salaries (ind. comp.) f...........0..ccceeeeee- June 136.80 + 1.3 + 7.6 
ANUSEATS: NOUV E hyp CEN TAU TONERS. (CORES) 7 scoccceenoscocomnseoncnetcondanacsénseaencstenatenaases June Broil + 0.9 + 1.0 
INSEE WHSSLTGY TENORS, TORE | ncsconconnsenciieoccegoseuonsssap sonosoosuasasenoassenuaRNEoIT June 39.6 + 0.3 — 1.0 
INYUSEVES WIESE NY WHEVSES: CIT TERN] roc sccconacsocensoocosnn5s sceaonasppacesoaasoneosbeemas June 131.08 + 1.2 + 8.6 
Consuimenmpiiceindexa() 961: —11 00) eee eee ee August 350) + 0.7 + 3.4 
Index numbers of weekly wages in 1961 dollars (1961 =100)t.... June 131.8 + 0.9 + 5.7 
Total labour income (Millions of dollars) f.0..00..0ccccccccceecceeeeeee June 4,378.5 + 1.9 + 8.6 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTIONf 
‘Teenie (EnpeeS OCI TOD) cccosconnooscceonste scone oonsneonncouboncbsbosoogsosboeosasH06 August 178.7 + 1.4 + 4,2 
NManuiactuniin cares er eee eee tne ree tre Lee ee August 174.6 + 1.6 ap ox 
UB XUV 28 0) CS a Oe are ORR Rae te eee August 198.1 qe 8) + 3.1 
INON= durables ect mer eeeren rt as cee een Rennes August 156.1 ae U0 se Sell 
NEW RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION** 
SCA US eens eee eee ae Se ee Le PERE NIY SE a et eet rte eRe ae August 17.655 + 0.4 +28.3 
COMPLE LO 1 Sire ei eee ee re Oe eee eee Seo oe te ec aes ee August 13,800 +13.4 — 10.3 
Wn Geta CONSERU CL] Olea tes eee teen ee eee en ee aes ee ere ee August 140,201 + 2.6 +40.5 


* Estimates of the labour force, the employed and the unemployed, are from The Labour Force, a monthly publication of Statistics Canada, which, 
in addition, contains the characteristics of the labour force, together with definitions and explanatory notes. 
+ Advance data. 
t Preliminary. 
** Centres of 10,000 population or more. 
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Statistics Section 


Owing to circumstances beyond our control, only two tables arrived in time for inclusion in the Statistics Section o 
this issue of the Gazette. The Section is therefore being suspended temporarily. It will likely re-appear as a supple 
ment, and will be provided free to Gazette subscribers, reaching them much more quickly because of a considerabh 
reduced production time. Return the coupon below if you wish to continue receiving the Statistics Section. | 
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